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ILxp  of  the  Persian  Kmpiro,  with  the  limits  of  the  twenty  Satrapies  of  Darius                .  \  , 
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Plan  of  Sals          ....      (Ch.  170) 219 

The  World  of  Herodotus     .  .  At  the  end  of  Vol.  II. 

BOOK   II. 
P.  11. 

Map  of  the  country  about  the  month  of  the  River  Achelo&s. 

P.  16,  ch.  14,  note  '. 

(1.)  The  owner  overlooking  the  ploughing  and  sowing  of  the  land.  A  groom  holds  the 
horses  of  his  chariot  .......••    iThebea.) 

(2.)  Ploughing  scenes.  One  man  drives  the  oxen,  the  other  holds  the  plough.  Over  the 
latter  is  the  word  A^i,  "  plough  ;*'  and  the  other  hieroglyphics  seem  to  refer  to  the  "driv- 
ing" of  the  oxen.    (Comp.  the  woodcut  in  p.  18)  .  .        (.Tomb  at  the  PyramitU.'i 

P.  16,  ch.  14. 

(1.)  Ploughing  and  hoeing.  A  small  barrel  stands  at  the  end  of  the  furrows, 
either  containing  seed,  or  rather  some  beverage  for  the  ploughmen,  as  in  Horn.  II. 
E.  541 {Beni  Hcuaan.} 

(2.)  Ploughing,  and  sowing  broadcast  ......    (Thebet.) 

P.  17,  cb.  14. 

The  main  and  lateral  canals  of  an  estate  .....  {Thebea.) 

P.  18,  ch.  14,  note  *. 

(1.)  Raising  water  by  the  " /SAodo^,"  or  pole  and  bucket  ....      iThebes,) 
(2.)  Driving  sheep  over  the  land  to  tread  in  the  grain    .  .     (Tomb  at  the  Pjframida,) 

P.  19,  ch.  14,  note  ». 

(1.)  The  triturot  or  treading  out  the  com  on  the  threshing-floor       .  .  CThebee.) 

(2.)  The  fn<tfra,  and  winnowing        .......      {Thebeai 

P.  25,  ch.  19,  note  ". 

Name  of  the  God  Nllus,  "  /Topi." 

P.  36,  ch.  19,  note  *. 

The  three-headed  Lion-(jk)d  of  Mero6. 

P.  87,  ch.  19,  note  *. 

Name  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Ergamun,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ergamenee. 

P.  38,  ch.  30,  note  '. 

Iiiscriptlon  of  the  Greek  soldiers  sent  into  Ethiopia  by  Psammetlchos,  written  on  the  left 
leg  of  the  Colossus  to  the  S.  of  the  door  of  the  great  temple  at  AboosimbeL 

P.  41,  cb.  82,  note  ■. 

View  in  the  Little  Oosiit,  near  Zabbo. 
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f.  46,  ciu  85,  note  \ 

(No.  I.)  Vertical  loom,  (t>  the  loom  on  the  frame  with  a  coloured  selvage ;  (e  e)  the  man 
bas  the  loom  above  him  aa  he  works.  The  ihattle  (x)  le  not  thrown,  but  drawe  the  thread 
tbrongh  backwards  and  forwards  hj  a  hook  at  each  end,  as  is  still  done  In  weaving  the 
Welahwhittle iThebcM,^ 

P.  47,  ch.  85,  note  \ 

07o.  If.)  Here  the  loom  is  below  the  women  as  they  work.  Figs  6  and  0  making  thread 
over  the  one  who  twirls  the  spindle  *,  at  d  is  the  word  Sat,  "  to  twist  **        •    Beni  Haatan, 

P.  47,  ch.  86,  note  *. 

(No.  I.)  A  Qaeen  making  an  offering  with  a  King  ....     (77ke6es.) 

P.  48,  ch.  85,  note  \ 

(No.  II.)  Women  who  held  a  high  offlee  in  the  service  of  Amon ;— the  Pallacides  of  Jn- 

pIter iThateM,y 

(No.  III.)  Women  holding  a  particular  office  in  the  ftineral  ceremonies  .     (7%e6et.) 

P.  49,  ch.  86,  ib. 

(No.  IV.)  A  ceremony  performed  by  a  man  and  a  woman     .  .  .  iThdtea.) 

P.  50,  ch.  86,  note  ". 

Wheat  cut  with  the  sickle;  another  grain,  probably  Doora^  plucked  up  by  the 
roots  ...........     (7%«6e«.) 

P.  50,  ch.  86,  note  '. 

(No.  I.)  Kneading  the  dough  with  the  hand      .....  (7^6e«.) 

P.  61,  ch.  86,  note  *. 

(No.  II.)  Kneading  dough  with  the  feet       .  .  .     iThebea^  in  the  same  picture.) 

Mode  of  writing  numbers  fh>m  right  to  left ;  also  in  Indian  and  Hieratic,  and  Chinese. 

P.  63,  ch.  87,  note  *. 

(No.  I.)  Dress  of  the  priests  .......     (Thebee.) 

P.  54,  ch.  37,  ib. 

(No.  II.)  Leopard-skin  dress  of  the  high-priest  called  iSSem    .  .  .  (Thebee.) 

(No.  III.)  Some  priests  officiating  in  a  short  kilt    .....     il^ebea.) 

P.  56,  ch.  87,  ib. 

(No.  IV.)  Other  dresses  of  priests  ......  (77ke6et.) 

(No.  V.)  Wooden  machine  for  goufl^ying  linen  dresses  .  iHorenee  Muaeum.} 

(Fig.  2.)  The  divisionb  of  the  same,  of  the  real  size. 

P.  66,  ch.  87,  note  \ 

Two  wooden  head-pillows,  or  rests  ......  CThebee,) 

P.  68,  ch.  87,  note  •. 

Title  of  the  high-priest  "  Sem» 

(Fig.  1.)  A  writer's  palette ;  (fig.  2)  the  cubit  of  Justice ;  and  (fig.  3)  the  cup  of  libation, 
borne  by  the  sacred  scribe. 

P.  69,  ch.  88,  note  '. 

Hieroglyphics  signifying  "to  kill;"  probably  similar  to  those  on  the  prlest^s  signet,  or 
order  for  slaying  a  victim. 
(No.  I.)  The  foreleg  and  other  Joints. 

P.  60,  ch.  89,  note  •. 

(No.  III.)  An  animal  offered  with  the  head^  the  foreleg,  heart,  and  ribs,  and  a  water-bird. 
(No.  IV.)  The  AecK/ given  to  a  poor  Egyptian  .....     iThebea,} 

P.  61,  ch.  89,  ib. 

(No.  II.)  The  foreleg,  the  head,  the  heart,  a  whole  goose,  and  oxber  offerings  of  bread, 
flowers,  fruit,  Am.    .  .  .  iBr^tiMh  Mueeum^frtnn  Thebea. ) 

P.  63,  ch.  41,  note  \ 

Cow-headed  Ooddess  Ahi. 
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P.  66,  ch.  42,  note  *. 

Vegetables.    Figs.  5,  6,  gonrds ;  7,  8,  rc^hantu  or  Jigl;  3  and  4  are  syoaraore  flga. 

?.  66,  ch.  42,  note  •. 

Kame  of  Amaa-fti  or  Tbebee. 

P.  70,  ch.  44,  note  •. 

(Part  I.)  Olau-blowera (Beni  Hauan.^ 

(Part  II.)  Qlass-blowert     ........  iThebea.^ 

The  aame  oooar  at  the  tomba  about  tlie  Pyramlda,  of  the  time  of  Shafre,  about  2400  b.  o. 

P.  75,  ch.  48,  note  •. 

FestoooM  supposed  to  be  of  Ivy,  bat  really  of  the  Convolvviutf  or  of  the  Periploca  Seeamone. 

(Fig.  1.)  The  thyrsus  and  leopard-skin  ;  (2)  the  thyrsus  alone  ;  (3)  leaves  supposed  to  be 

i^y ;  (4)  leaves  having  the  character  of  those  of  the  Periploca      .  .  .     iThehea.^ 

P.  T6,  ch.  48,  note  *. 

(No.  II.)  Military  band  :  (1)  trnmpet,  (2)  tomtom  or  hand-dram,  (3)  defaced,  (4)  clappers 
or  crotala  ..........  (T/iebe*.> 

P.  11,  ch.  48,  ib. 

(No.  I.)  Music :  two  harps,  a  flute,  and  a  pipe,  and  voices.  (Tomb  at  the  Pyramide.) 

(No.  III.)  Harp,  guitar,  double-pipe,  lyre,  tambourine     ....      (Theb^.) 

P.  78,  ch.  48. 

(No.  IV.)  Women  playing  the  harp         .....  (.Thebea.) 

(No.  V.)  Two  other  kinds  of  harp. 

(No.  VI.)  Two  others ;  and  a  stringed  instrument  with  a  neck  .  (/Vmud  at  TVubea.) 

P.  86,  ch.  68,  note  •. 

(No.  I.)  A  sacred  ark,  shrine,  or  boat     ......  (7V6e«.) 

P.  87,  ch.  68.  ib. 

(No.  II.)  A  sacred  ark  ........      (TTiebeM.) 

P.  88,  ch.  68,  note  *. 

High-priest  offering  incense  with  sacred  music,  the  harp,  two  Antes,  and  a  guitar 

iLeyden  Museum  % 

P.  88,  ch.  68,  note  '. 

Name  of  Pasht,  Bubastls,  and  Buto  (t). 

P.  90,  ch.  61,  note  •. 

Hieroglyphics  meaning  "  Lord  of  the  land  of  Hebai,^ 

P.  91,  ch.  62,  note  •. 

Name  of  "  Neith  lady  of  Sals." 

P.  93,  ch.  68,  notes. 

A  four-wheeled  car       ....        iOnmummy-bandag^es  (CoU.tPAthattaeiA 

P.  96,  ch.  66,  note  '. 

(Fig.  1.)  Lock  of  hair  on  a  child^s  head. 

P.  96,  ch.  66,  note  *. 

(2  and  3)  lock  of  hair  on  a  princess  head  appended  to  the  wig       .  .  (TTieoea.f 

P.  97,  ch.  67,  note  •. 

The  ichneumon    .........    (T^tmb  at  SakUAra.} 

P.  102,  ch.  72,  note  \ 

(No.  I.)  The  ozyrhinchus  In  bronze. 

(No.  II.)  The  lepidotus  in  bronze. 

(No.  III.)  MtQ  fishing  .......  (Bent  JJosMifi.) 

P.  103,  ch.  72.  • 

(No.  IV.)  Catching  fish  .....  ATnmh  at  th^  Pyramided 
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P.  104,  ch.  72. 

(No.  ▼.}  A  ^ntleman  fishing,  seated  on  a  chair  upon  a  boat 
The  Nile  goose  and  a  line,  signifying  "  son." 


CThebet.y 


.      iThebet.) 

iBeni  Hauan  and  Thebf.) 

.  iTimb  at  the  Pyramid:') 

iThebtty, 
(Bent  Haasan. 


P.  105,  ch.  73,  note  \ 

(Figs.  1  and  2)  The  pare  soul ;  (3)  the  Phoenix     . 

P.  108,  ch.  77,  note  \ 

Glass  bottles  for  wine        ..... 

P.  109,  ch.  77,  note  '. 

Drying  and  preparing  fish      ..... 

P.  110,  ch.  77,  note*. 

(No.  I.)  Clap-nets    ...... 

(No.  II.)  Net-traps  for  birds   ..... 

P.  Ill,  ch.  77. 

Catching  and  preserving  geese     .......  (TTiebea.) 

Fig.  2  enjoins  silence  by  patting  his  hand  orer  his  month.    (The  finger,  as  of  Harpo> 

crates,  is  not  the  sign  of  silence,  as  generally  supposed.)     ....  {Thebes.^ 

P.  112,  ch.  78,  note*. 

Figure  of  Osiris  introdaced  at  a  party. 

P.  114,  ch.  81,  note*. 

(No.  I.)  Linen  dress  with  a  fringe,  and  two  others.    (No.  ii.)  Various  dresses. 

P.  115,  ch.  82,  note  *. 

The  hours  of  day  and  night  .......        (SakA-dra,} 

P.  117,  ch.  84,  note*. 

Ex- votos  of  an  arm  and  ear  ........   (77ie6et.) 

P.  119,  ch.  85,  note  ^ 

(No.  I.)  Women  throwing  dust  on  their  heads  in  token  of  grief      ,  .  (Thebe*.') 

(No.  II.)  Men  beating  themselves  before  a  mummy  in  honour  of  Osiris  .      (  Thebea.} 

P.  121,  ch.  86,  note  •. 

Butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on  aateel    (The  same  is  represented  at  the  tombs 
alK>ut  the  Pyramids,  of  earlier  times.)  ......  {Thebca.) 

P.  121,  ch.  86,  note  K 

'    Knives  for  killing  a  victim. 

P.  128,  ch.  86,  note  •. 

(No.  I.)  Liturgies  performed  to  mummies  ......      (Thebea.) 

P.  124,  ch.  86. 

(No.  II.)  Other  services,  and  female  relations  weeping  .  (Tkebea.y 

P.  126,  ch.  91,  note*. 

Name  of  Egypt,  Ehem,  or  (Themi. 

P.  128,  ch.  92,  note  ". 
'      Presenting  guests  with  necklaces  of  lotus-flowers,  as  they  sit  on  a  mat  .     (Thebea,) 

P.  129,  ch.  92,  note  \ 

The  Nymphsea  Nelurabo,  or  Indian  lotus     .  .  .  (From  Roman  Sculpture.) 

P  133,  ch.  96,  note  K 

(No.  I.)  Probable  mode  of  securing  the  planks  of  ancient  Nile  boatj». 

(No.  II.)  Making  a  boat,  and  binding  It  with  papyrus  bands.        (Tomba  at  the  Pyramida.) 

P   184,  ch.  96,  note  >. 

(No.  III.)  Sail  like  that  of  a  Chinese  boat  with  the  double  mast  of  early  times. 

(Kvm  Ahmar^ 
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P.  184,  ch.  96,  ib. 

Boat  apparently  of  firwood.  with  the  usual  sail  .  .  (7%e6es.) 

P.  135,  ch.  96,  note  K 

(No.  IV.)  Boats  with  sails  wrought  with  colours    .....      CTTiebea.) 
Cultiyatioii  of  fiax,  and  process  of  making  ropes  and  linen  cloth    .  (Bern  UoMan.) 

P.  186,  ch.  96,  note  *. 

(No.  I.)  Boat  of  the  dead        . iThebcM.) 

P.  137,  ch.  96,  ib.  * 

(No.  II.)  A  gentleman  in  a  boat  with  a  cabin,  towed  by  his  servants  on  a  lake  in  bis 
grtmods       ...........      (.TVtebe:) 

(No.  III.)  Large  boat  on  the  Nile  ......     iEiUUhyia*.) 

P.  188,  ch.  96,  ib. 

(No.  ir.)  Boat  of  burthen (7Tte6ct.) 

P.  189,  ch.  97,  note  \ 

(No.  I.)  Rescuing  cattle  from  the  inundation  .....  (Bern  HtuMn  > 
(No.  11.)  A  similar  subject  .......         (i6.) 

P.  140,  ch.  99,  note  •. 
Name  of  Menes. 

P.  142,  ch.  100,  note  '. 

Two  names  of  Nitocris. 

P.  146,  ch.  104,  note  \ 

A  negro  from  the  sculptures         .......  iThtbe*,) 

P.  149. 

Supposed  figure  of  Sesostris,  near  Smyrna. 

P.  160,  ch.  106,  note  *. 

Name  of  N.  Ethiopia  and  of  Phut. 

P.  162,  ch.  107,  note  *. 

Statue  on  a  sledge,  13  cabits  in  height,  according  to  the  hieroglyphics ;  in  a  tomb  near 
El  Bersheh,  or  rather  near  Dayr  £*  Nakhl. 

(Fig.  1.)  The  statae  bound  upon  a  sledge,  with  ropes  passing  over  pieces  of  leather,  or 
rather  of  lead,  to  prevent  their  injuring  the  stone.  It  is  of  an  individual  of  rank,  "  Thoth- 
othph,  beloved  of  the  king."— (2.)  A  man,  probably  beating  time  with  his  hands,  and  giv- 
ing out  a  verse  of  a  song,  to  which  the  men  responded.— (3.)  Seems  from  the  hieroglyphics 
to  be  offering  Inceuse. — (4.)  Pours  grease  from  a  vase  upon  the  road,  probably  covered  with 
wood,  on  which  the  sledge  glided.  The  back  of  the  sledge  is  cut  so  as  to  admit  the  points 
of  levers,  commonly  used  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  for  moving  large  monuments,  and  men- 
tioned in  Herodot.  it  175.— (6.)  Egyptian  soldiers.— (6|  7,  8, 9.)  Four  roMrs  of  forty-three  men 
each,  dragging  the  statue.  Some  appear  to  bo  foreigners,  others  Egyptians,  and  soldiers.— 
(10.)  Men  carrying  grease,  or  water. — (11.)  Others  carrying  some  implements. — (12.)  Task- 
masters or  superintendent6.-v(13, 14, 16, 16.)  Superintendents  and  perhaps  reliefs  of  men. 
In  the  colnmns  of  hieroglyphics  to  the  extreme  right  the  name  mentioned  is  the  ^^Hermopo- 
U/e,"  and  that  part  of  it  "  on  the  east "  bank,  where  this  tomb  is  hewn  in  tlie  limestone  rook 

P.  171,  ch.  124,  note  •. 
Flan  of  the  Pyramids. 

P.  172,  ch.  126,  note  *. 

Mode  of  constructing  a  Pyramid. 

P.  175,  ch.  127,  note  *. 

Names  of  Shofo,  Shufu,  Suphis,  or  Cheops  ;  and  of  Nou-Bhufil 

P.  176,  ch.  129,  note  *. 

Name  of  Menchercs,  or  Mycerinus. 
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P.  179,  ch.  184,  note  •. 

Section  of  part  of  the  third  Pyramid,  ehowing  the  original  passage  and  chamber,  and  the 
later  ones. 

P.  181,  ch.  185,  note  *. 

Bpits  or  skewers  of  bronze  ....  ^Gregorian  Afuseum,  Rome.) 

P.  188,  ch.  186,  note  *. 

Brick-making  at  Thebes,  showing  how  they  mixed  the  mud  and  made  the  tales  of  bricks, 
overlooked  by  task-masters,  as  described  in  Exodus.  The  workmen  were  foreigners,  but 
not  in  this  instance  JietM  ........     iThebe*.) 

P.  184,  ch.  186,  note  '. 

Brick  Pyramid  of  Hawira. 

P.  199,  ch.  162,  note  ». 

Foreign  auxiliaries  in  the  time  of  Bemeses  IIL  ....  (7^6et.) 

P.  201,  ch.  166,  note  *, 

An  Egyptian  temple,  surrounded  by  its  temenM  planted  with  trees.  A  procession  with  a 
sacred  shrine  is  entering  the  tetnenot  ftrom  the  hypsBthral  building  before  the  entranoe. 
Beyond  are  a  villa,  and  villages  in  the  plain,  which  Is  intersected  by  canals  from  the  Nile. 

P.  219,  ch.  171,  note  *. 

(No.  I.)  The  great  serpent  Apapor  Aphophis,  lying  dead  before  the  god  Atmoo  or  Atom, 

P.  220,  ch.  171,  ib. 

(No.  II.)  Aphophis  in  a  human  form  pierced  by  the  spear  of  Horus. 
Legend  of  Atmoo,  or  Atum-Re  the  Sun,  and  Aphophis  killed. 

P.  223,  ch.  175,  note  *. 

(No.  I.)  The  human-headed  or  andro-sphinx 
(No.  II.}  The  ram-headed  sphinx. 

P.  224,  ch.  175,  ib. 

(No.  III.)  The  hawk-headed  sphinx. 

(No.  IV.)  The  winged  female  sphinx. 

(No.  V.)  A  fabulous  animal. 

(No.  VI.)  Andro-sphinx  representing  a  king  presenting  an  oibring. 

(No.  VII.)  Five  other  Ikbulous  animals        •  •  .  .  .       iBeni  Hatsan,} 

P.  227,  ch.  177,  note  •. 

lien  presenting  themselves  beft>re  the  magistrates  or  scribes. 

,P.  229,  ch.  181,  note*. 
Name  of  Tashot. 

P.  280,  ch.  182,  note  •. 

Artists  painting  on  pan^^  and  colouring  a  statue ;  date  about  2000  b.  o.      iBeni  Hataan,} 

P.  281,  ch.  182,  note*. 

Mode  of  drawing  Egyptian  figures  in  squares  ....  iThebea,} 

P.  282,  ch.  182,  note  \ 

A  corslet,  probably  of  linen  worked  with  various  coloured  devices      •  .     (TTkebea,) 
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CBAPTKB  II.  p.  287. 

The  Twelve  Egyptian  Months. 

OH.  III.  p.  244. 

Hieroglyphics  signifying  "prayer." 
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OH.  T.  p.  256. 

The  gentenee  **  In  the  Srd  year,  4th  month  of  the  waten  (t.  e.  Meidr6),  the  20th  day,  of 
King  Ptolemy ;"  in  hieroglyphic!,  in  hieratic,  and  in  demotir 
Other  hieroglyphioe  throughont  this  chapter.  • 

CH.  T.  p.  267. 

Hebrew,  Phoanician,  and  Greek  Alphabet!. 

CH.  Tl.  p.  271. 

(No.  I.)  Some  of  the  nomeroua  attltadee  of  wreetlers.  .  .  (Bern'  Hastan,^ 

(No.  II.)  Gazhea  of  ball  .......  (t6.) 

CH.  TI.  p.  272. 

(No.  III.)  Another  game  of  ball    .          .          .          .          .          .  .  .      (t6.) 

(No.  IV.)  Game  with  a  hoop    .......  (t6.) 

(No.  T.)  Game  apparently  to  try  who  shall  rlae  first  Arom  the  ground  .         (t6.) 

CH.  TI.  p.  278. 

(No.  TI.)  Tambling  women     .......  iib.) 

(No.  Tii.)  Raising  bags  of  sand    .......         (t6.) 

(No.  Till.)  Feata  of  tambling,  with  the  prize  a  necklace.    They  are  aa  usual  women. 

«*.) 

CH.  TI.  p.  274. 

(No.  IX.)  Thimble-rig,  2000  b.  c (t^) 

(No.  X.)  Games  of  moraf  and  odd  and  even       .....         (t6.) 

(No.  XX.)  Bull-flght (lA.) 

(No.  XII.)  GNune  of  draughts        .......         iib.) 

CH.  yi.  p.  276. 

(No.  XIII.)  Gkimes  of  draughts  and  mora     .....  (t6.) 

(No.  XIV.)  Pieces  for  the  game  of  dranghts. 

(No.  XV.)  Other  pieces  for  draughts. 

(No.  XVI.)  Board  of  an  unknown  game  with  the  men  in  the  drawer. 

(Dr.  AbbotCt  collection.) 
CH.  TI.  p.  276. 

(No.  XVII.)  Another  board  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  (t6. 

(No.  XVIII.)  An  unknown  game ;  and  a  man  standing  on  his  head  (Beni  IlasBan.) 

(No.  XIX.)  Other  unknown  games  ......        iib.} 

OH.  Till.  p.  287. 

|Arrangement  of  the  first  10  dynasties,  showing  the  contemporaneousness  of  some  of  them. 

CH.  TUT.  p.  288. 

Arrangement  of  the  1st  and  Srd  dynasties. 

CH.  Till.  p.  807. 

Name  of  the  King  Besi-toth,  or  Resi-tot,  who  followed  King  Horns  (Apis  tablet.) 

CH.  Till.  p.  819. 

Name  of  Fsammetiohns  L 

CH.  Till.  p.  819. 

Names  of  Tapesntapes  (?),  wife  of  Psammetichus  I.,  and  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Peeonkh 
and  his  queen  Amunatis  her  father  and  mother  .  .  .     iTTubes  and  Oebel  BerkeL\ 
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P.  889,  ch.  13,  note  *. 

Name  of  Memphis,  "  the  white  building,"  and  "  Men-noft-e,  the  land  of  the  Pyramid.** 

P.  846,  ch.  18,  note  •. 

Cooks  putting  geese  into  a  boiler       ....  CTomb  near  the  Pyramid.) 

Cooks  roasting  a  goose  and  cutting  up  meat  .  (Tomb  near  the  Pyramid.^ 
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P.  846,  oh.  20,  note  '. 
The  Helis  lanthina. 

P.  847,  ch.  20,  ib. 

Statue  of  a  Goddeu  fooiid  in  Syria  holding  a  shell  Id  her  hand. 

P.  852,  ch.  26,  note  *. 

Name  of  Hebi,  the  city  of  the  Oreat  Oasla. 

P.  854,  ch.  28,  note  \ 

(1.)  Name  of  Apia  or  Hapi. 

(2.)  Fignre  of  Apla-Oslrla. 

(8.)  Bronze  figure  of  the  BaU  Apia. 

P.  862,  ch.  87,  note  *. 

Two  flgnrea  of  the  pigmy-god  Phthah-Sokar-Oalria. 

P.  874. 

Flan  of  Samoa. 

P.  379. 

Ground-plan  of  the  Her»um,  or  Temple  of  Juno,  at  Samoa. 

P.  886. 

Vijew  of  the  Great  Moimd  of  Sua,  the  ancient  Suaa. 

P.  404,  ch.  97,  note  \ 

Logi  of  ebony  and  ivory  brought  by  Ethiopiana  as  part  of  the  tribute  to  the  Pharaoha. 

iThelm,) 
(1.)  Ethiopians  with  an  ebony  olub  like  those  now  used  in  Ethiopia. 
(2.)  The  modern  ebony  clubs  of  Ethiopia. 

P.  417,  ch.  116,  note  . 

Pig  of  tin  found  in  Cornwall  and  now  in  the  Truro  Museum. 
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Emat  I.,  p.  446. 

(No.  1.)  Goddess  with  a  child  from  Idolium  in  Cyprus.  (/n  the  Turin  Museum,^ 

(No.  2.)  Isis  and  Horus  of  Egypt. 

P.  448. 

(No.  3.)  Statue  found  In  Malta,  supposed  to  he  of  Aatarte  or  Venus,  of  Roman  time. 

P.  449. 

(No.  4.)  Figure  of  Aatarte,  found  In  Etruria. 

P.  460. 

(No.  6.)  Two  heads  found  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus  .  (In  the  T^in'n  JIfifseiMi.) 

Ebb  AT  IV.,  p.  478. 

Plan  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  in  their  present  state. 

P.  475. 

Restoration  of  a  portion  of  ancient  Babylon. 

P.  470. 

View  of  the  mound  of  BofriV,  or  ancient  temple  of  Belua. 

P.  478. 

View  of  the  J?a«r,  or  ancient  Palace  of  Nebuchadnesar. 
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P.  479. 

Fragment  of  a  fVieze  from  the  i»aIaoe. 

P.  481. 

Original  plan  of  the  Bir»-Nimrudf  according  to  the  oonjeotore  of  Mr.  Layain. 

P.  482. 

Elevation  restored  according  to  actual  meaenrementa. 

P.  487. 

General  map  of  the  country  abont  Babylon,  according  to  M.  Oppert. 

P  488. 

Beatoration  of  the  Royal  Residence  or  Acropolis  of  Babylon,  aooorAing  t«  JL  Oppo/\ 
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HISTORY    OF   HERODOTUS. 


♦♦• 


THE   SECOND  BOOK,   ENTITLED   EUTERPfi. 


1.  On  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  his  son  by  Cassandan^ 
daughter  of  Phamaspes  took  the  kingdom.  Cas8andan6  had 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  Cyrus,  who  had  made  a  great  mourning 
for  her  at  her  death,  and  had  commanded  all  the  subjects  of  his 
empire  to  observe  the  like.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  this  lady  and 
of  Cyrus,  regarding  the  Ionian  and  ^olian  Greeks  as  vassals  of 
his  &ther,  took  them  with  him  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt* 
among  the  other  nations  which  owned  his  sway. 
>^  2.  Now  the  Egyptians,  before  the  reign  of  their  king  Psam- 
metichus,  believed  themselves  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  man- 
kind.'     Since   Psammetichus,  however,  made  an  attempt  to 

'  The  date  of  the  expedition  of  Cambyses  against  Egypt  cannot  be  fixed  with 
absolute  certainty.  'Manetho,  whose  authority  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  gave 
Cambyses,  according  to  Africanus  (ap.  Syncell.  p.  141),  a  reign  of  six  years  in 
Egypt,  which  would  place  his  invasion  in  b.  o.  527.  Eusebius,  however  (Chron.  Can. 
Pars  I.  p.  105),  reports  Manetho  differently,  and  himself  agrees  nearly  with  Diodorua 
(i.  68),  wl)0  puts  the  expedition  in  the  Srd  year  of  the  68rd  Olympiad,  or  b.  o. 
525.  This  date,  which  is  the  one  ordinarily  received,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
probable. 

It  lis  curious  that  Herodotus,  whose  principal  object,  in  Books  i.  to  v.,  is  to  trace 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  Perskn  power,  should  say  nothing  directly  of  the  firat 
four  years  of  Cambyses,  omitting  thereby  so  important  an  event  as  the  subjection 
of  Phoenicia,  which  was  certainly  accomplished  by  him.  (See  below,  iii.  34,  and  comp. 
note  to  Book  iii.  ch.  19.)  This  period  probably  contained,  besides  the  submission 
of  Phosnicia,  and  of  Cyprus,  the  reduction  or  submission  of  Cilicia,  which  lay  in  the 
same  quarter.  Cilicia,  which  was  independent  of  the  great  Lydian  kingdom  (suprik, 
L  28),  and  which  was  not  reduced,  so  far  as  appears,  by  either  Cyrus  or  Harpagus, 
—for  the  contrary  statement  of  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  i.  i.  §  4),  who  ascribes  to  Cyrus 
the  conquest  of  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  and  Egjfpt  (!)  deserves  no  credit — ^must 
hare  been  added  to  the  empire  either  by  Cambyses  or  by  Darius,  and  is  most 
probably  a  conquest  of  the  former.  These  events  would  serve  to  occupy  Cambyses 
during  his  first  four  years,  and  explain  the  reason  why  he  deferred  the  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition, already  designed  by  Cyrus  (i.  153)  till  his  fiflh. 

*  This  affectation  of  extreme  antiquity  is  strongly  put  by  Plato  in  his  Timajus 
(p.  22,  B),  where  the  Greek  nation  is  taxed  by  the  Egyptians  with  being  in  its  in- 
fiancy  as  compared  vith  them.  According  to  the  account  which  Herodotus  gi  ves  below 
Vol.  i;— 1 
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discover  who  were  actually  the  primitive  race,'  they  have  been 
of  opinion  that  while  they  surpass  all  other  nations,  the  Phry- 
gians surpass  them  in  antiquity.  This  king,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  make  out  by  dint  of  inquiry  what  men  were  the  most 
ancient,  contrived  the  following  method  of  discovery  : — He  took 
two  children  of  the  common  sort,  and  gave  them  over  to  a  herds- 
man to  bring  up  at  his  folds,  strictly  charging  him  to  let  no  one 
utter  a  word  in  their  presence,  but  to  keep  them  in  a  sequestered 
cottage,  and  from  time  to  time  introduce  goats  to  their  apart- 
ment, see  that  they  got  their  fill  of  milk,  and  in  all  other 
respects  look  after  them.  His  object  herein  was  to  know,  aftei 
the  indistinct  babblings  of  infancy  were  over,  what  word  they 
would  first  articulate.  It  happened  as  he  had  anticipated. 
The  herdsman  obeyed  his  orders  for  two  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  on  his  one  day  opening  the  door  of  their  room  and 
going  in,  the  children  both  ran  up  to  him  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  distinctly  said  "  Becos."  When  this  first  happened 
the  herdsman  took  no  notice  ;  but  afterwards  when  he  observed, 
on  coming  often  to  see  after  them,  that  the  word  was  constantly 
in  their  mouths,  he  informed  his  lord,  and  by  his  command 
brought  the  children  into  his  presence.  Psammetichus  then 
himself  heard  them  say  the  word,  upon  which  he  proceeded  to 
make  inquiry  what  people  there  was  who  called  anything  "becos," 
and  hereupon  he  learnt  that  "  becos "  was  the  Phrygian  name 
for  bread.*     In  consideration  of  this  circumstance  the  Egyptians 

(ch.  142),  the  priests  in  some  places  would  seem  to  have  pretended,  in  their  discnR- 
sions  with  foreigners,  to  an  antiquity  of  above  11,000  years  for  their  nation.  The 
entire  number  of  years,  however,  assigned  by  Manetho  to  his  80  dynasties  of  kings 
did  not  greatly  exceed  6000,  and  Syncellus  reports  Manetho  as  claiming  for  the 
monarchy  no  longer  actual  duration  than  3656  years  before  the  conquest  by  Alex« 
ander.  (See  Miiller's  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  684.)  Even  this  view,  however,  seems 
to  be  extravagant,  for  it  places  the  accession  of  Menes  in  b.  c.  8888,  which  is  con- 
siderably before  the  Deluge,  according  to  the  highest  computation.  Still  the  Egyp- 
tian numbers  are  moderate  compared  with  those  of  some  other  nations.  The  Bab- 
ylonians counted  468,000  years  from  their  first  king  Alorus  to  the  conquest  by 
Cyrus  (Beros.  ap.  Euseb.  Ghron.  Can.  i.  p.  6-18 ;  compare  Brandis,  Rerum  Kss. 
Temp.  Emendata,  pp.  16-17);  and  the  Indians  and  Chinese  trace  their  history  for  a 
still  longer  period. 

The  Egyptian  claims  to  a  high  relatit*e  antiquity  had,  no  doubt,  a  solid  basis  of 
truth.  It  is  probable  that  a  settled  monarchy  was  established  in  Egypt  earlier  than 
in  any  other  country.  Babylonian  hUtory  does  not  go  back  beyond  b.  c.  2234. 
Egyptian  begins  nearly  600  years  earlier. 

•  The  disposition  on  the  part  of  Psammetichus  towards  scientific  enquiry  is  no- 
ticed again  in  ch.  28.  Perhaps  the  contact  with  ♦be  Greeks,  which  began  in  hin 
reign  (ch.  164),  caused  the  development  of  the  Egyptian  mind  in  this  direction. 

*  The  word  )8*icof  has  been  thought  to  connect  with  the  German  "  bncken  "  and 
our  "bake."  Lassen,  however,  throws  doubt  on  this  connexion,  and  suggests  a 
formation  from  the  Sanscrit  root  pac^  which  becomes  (he  says)  'n  Greek  »€»•«, 
Latin  co^-uo,  Gorman  coch-en^  our  *'  cook,"  Servian  pec-en,  kc.  (See  his  Essay 
*  Ueber  die  Lykischen  Inschrifien,  und  die  Alten  Sprachen  Klein  Asiens,'  p.  869.) 
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yielded  their  claims^  and  admitted  the  greater  antiquity  of  the 
Phrygians. 

3.  That  these  were  the  real  facts  I  learnt  at  Memphis  from 
the  priests  of  Vulcan.  The  Greeks,  among  other  foolish  tales, 
relate  that  Psammetichus  had  the  children  brought  up  by 
women  whose  tongues  he  had  previously  cut  out ;  but  the 
priests  said  their  bringing  up  was  such  as  I  have  stated  above. 
I  got  much  other  information  also  from  conversation  with  these 
priests  while  I  was  at  Memphis,  and  I  even  went  to  Heliopolis 
and  to  Thebes,*  expressly  to  try  whether  the  priests  of  those 
places  would  agree  in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at  Mem- 
phis. The  Heliopolitans  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
skilled  in  history  of  all  the  Egyptians.*  What  they  told  me 
concerning  their  religion  it  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat,  except 
the  names  of  their  deities,  which  I  believe  all  men  know  equally. 
If  I  relate  anything  else  concerning  these  matters,  it  will  only 
be  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  course  of  my  narrative.^ 

4.  Now  with  regard  to  mere  human  matters,  the  accounts 
which  they  gave,  and  in  which  all  agreed,  were  the  following. 
The  Egyptians,  they  said,  were  the  first  to  discover  the  solar 
year,  and  to  portion  out  its  course  into  twelve  parts.  They 
obtained  this  knowledge  from  the  stars.  (To  my  mind  they 
contrive  their  year  much  more  cleverly  than  the  Greeks,  for 
these  last  every  other  year  intercalate  a  whole  month,'  but  the 
Egyptians,  dividing  the  year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  add  every  year  a  space  of  five  days  besides,  whereby  the 

But  this  connexion,  which  may  bei  allowed,  does  not  prevent  the  other  from  being 
also  reaL  See  on  this  point,  and  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Phrygian  language, 
the  Essays  appended  to  Book  i.  Essay  xi.,  '*  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations 
of  Western  Asia,^'  §  12.  If  the  story  has  any  truth  in  it,  the  children  probably  (as 
Larcher  observes)  were  imitating  the  bleating  of  the  goats.  (See  note  in  Appendix 
to  this  Book,  CH.  i.  8  1.) 

*  The  name  of  Tnebes  is  almost  always  written  in  the  plural  by  the  Greeks  and 
Roman8^-8i)/iai,  Thebae — but  Pliny  writes,  **  Thebe  portarum  centum  nobilis  fama." 
The  Egyptian  name  of  Thebes  was  Ap,  or  A'p<i,  the  "head,"  or  "capital."  This, 
with  the  feminine  article,  became  T4p^,  and  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  Thapd,  pro* 
nounced,  as  by  the  Copts,  Thaba,  whence  e^/Soi  in  Ionic  Greek.  The  oldest  known 
monuments  in  Western  Thebes  were  of  Amun-m-he  I.  at  Kamak,  and  of  his  succes- 
sor Osirtasen  I.,  who  ruled  immediately  after  the  sixth  dynasty  ended  at  Memphis, 
about  B.  c.  2080.— [G.  W.] 

'  Heliopolis  was  the  great  scat  of  learning,  and  the  university  of  Egypt ;  and 
that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  is  proved  by  the  obelisk  of  Osirtasen  I.  of  the 
12th  dynasty.    See  below  note  '  on  ch.  8. — [G.  W.] 

'  For  instances  of  the  reserve  which  Herodotus  here  promises,  see  chapters  45, 
46,  47,  48,  61,  62,  66,  81,  132,  170,  and  171.  The  secrecy  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  was  no  doubt  enjoined  upon  Herodotus  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  did  not  seem 
ftrange  to  a  Greek,  who  was  accustomed  to  it  in  the  "mysteries"  of  his  own 
countrjrmen. 

*  Vide  supra,  I  32,  and  see  note  ad  loc. 
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circuit  of  the  seasons  is  made  to  return  with  uniformity.')  The 
Egyptians,  they  went  on  to  aflBrm,  first  brought  into  use  the 
names  of  the  twelve  gods,'"  which  the  Greeks  adopted  from 
them  ;  and  first  erected  altars,  images,  and  temples  to  the  gods  ; 
and  also  first  engraved  upon  stone  the  figures  of  animals.  In 
most  of  these  cases  they  proved  to  me  that  what  they  said  was 
true.  And  they  told  me  that  the  first  man'  who  ruled  ovjer 
Egypt  was  M6n,*  and  that  in  his  time  all  Egypt,  except  the 
Thebaic  canton,  was  a  marsh,'  none  of  the  land  below  lake 

*  This  at  once  proves  they  intercalated  the  quarter  day,  making  their  year  to 
consist  of  865^  days,  without  which  the  seasons  could  not  return  to  the  same  pe- 
riods. The  fact  of  Herodotus  not  understanding  their  method  of  intercalation  docs 
oot  argue  (as  Goguet  seems  to  think)  that  the  Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  it.  Their 
having  fixed  the  Sothic  period  in  1322  b.  c.^  and  ascertained  that  1460  Sothic  were 
equal  to  1461  vulgar  or  *^  vague  **  years,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  ancient  authors, 
decide  the  question.  But  for  the  date  of  a  king's  reign  they  nsed  the  old  year  of 
860  days ;  and  the  months  were  not  reckoned  from  his  accession,  but  were  part  of 
the  current  year.  Thus,  if  he  came  to  the  throne  on  the  lOih  of  the  last  month  of 
the  year,  or  Mes6r4,  he  would  date  in  the  Ist  year,  the  12th  month,  the  lOth  day; 
and  his  second  year  would  be  in  the  following  month  Thoth,  or  26  days  after  hia 
accession.  The  Jews  appear  to  have  done  the  same.  (See  the  Appendix  to  this 
Book,  CH.  ii.)— [G.  W.] 

^  Some  suppose  these  to  be  the  twelve  gods  of  Olympus,  the  same  as  the  Con- 

sentes  of  the  Romans,  given  by  Varro, 

"  Jnno,  Yusta,  Minerva,  CereA,  Diana,  Yenns,  Mara, 
Mercnrius,  Jovl,  Neptuniu,  Vulcanus,  Apollo," 

and  that  they  do  not  refer  to  any  arrangement  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon ;  but  in 
ch.  145  Herodotus  distinctly  mentions  the  three  orders  of  Egyptian  gods,  the  first 
two  consisting  of  eight  and  twelve,  and  the  third  "  bom  of  the  twelve.^*  He  also 
shows  how  much  older  some  were  considered  in  Egypt  than  in  Greece ;  Pau  being 
one  of  the  eight  oldest,  and  Hercules  of  the  twelve ;  and  says  (ii.  48)  that  Keptune 
was  a  "  god  quite  unknown  to  the  Egyptians.*'  Again  in  ch.  4  he  distinctly  states 
they  had  twelve  gods.      The  Etruscans  had  twelve   great  gods;  the  Romans 

frobably  derived  that  number  from  them. — (Sec  note  in  Appendix,  ch.  iii.  §  l.)-~ 
0.  W.] 

*  According  to  the  chronological  tables  of  the  Egyptians  the  gods  were  repre- 
%nted  to  have  reip^ed  first,  and  after  them  Mcnes  the  Thinite ;  and  the  same  is  found 
recorded  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  of  Kings,  as  well  as  in  Manetho  and  other  writers. 
Mauetho  gives  them  in  this  order: — 1.  Vulcan  (Pthah) ;  2.  Helios  (Re),  the  Sun; 
S.  Agathodaemon  (Hor-Hat,  or  possibly  Noum);  4.  Chronos  (Seb);  5.  Osiris;  6. 
Typhon  (properly  Seth) ;  and  7.  Horus.  In  tne  Papyrus  there  remain  only  Seb, 
Osiris,  Seth,  Horus,  Thoth,  Thmei  (or  Mei  "  Truth  "),  and  apparently  Horus  (the 
Younger),  who  was  "  the  last  god  who  reigned  in  Egypt."  (See  n.  *  en.  43,  n.  •  ch. 
99»  and  Tn.  P.  W.,  p.  7-11.  Menes  (Mcnai)  is  represented  by  some  to  have  been  a 
conqueror ;  not  that  the  Egyptians  then  obtained  possession  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  for  the  first  time ;  for  he  was  from  This,  and  their  early  immigration  from  Asia 
happened  long  before.  But  the  establishment  of  royalty  introduced  luxury  into 
Egypt,  and  Tnephachthus  (Technatis  of  Plut.  de  Is.  8),  the  father  of  Bocchoris  of 
the*24th  dynasty,  put  up  a  curse  "against  Meinis"  f Menes)  in  a  temple  at  Thebes 
for  having  led  the  Egyptians  from  their  previous  simple  and  frugal  habits.  Diodorus 
(i.  45)  says  also  that  Menas  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  sacrifices,  the  use  of  letters,  conches,  and  rich  carpets.  Cp.  Cicero,  Tusc.  jDisp. 
V.  85  on  Frugal  Repasts.     See  App.  ch.  viii. — [G.  W.J 

*  Herodotus  does  not  call  this  king  Mcnes,  or  Menas  (as  Diodorus,  i.  45),  bun 
Yhn.     The  Egyptian  form  is  Afna  according  to  Bunsen  and  Lopsius. 

'  Xote,  besides  the  improbability  of  such  a  change,  the  fact  that  Menes  was  tiio 
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Moeris  then  showing  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This 
is  a  distance  of  seven  days'  sail  from  the  sea  up  the  river. 

5.  What  they  said  of  their  country  seemed  to  me  very  reason- 
able. For  any  one  who  sees  Eg}^pt,  without  having  heard  a 
word  about  it  before,  must  perceive,  if  he  has  only  common 
powers  of  observation,  that  the  Egypt  to  which  the  Greeks  go 
in  their  ghips  ia  an  flr^^qiijff^d  fi^untryy  the^ift  Qf  the  riY.ei.^  The  ^ 
same  is  true  of  the  land  above  the  lake,  to  the  distance  of  three 
days*  voyage,  concerning  which  the  Egyptians  say  nothing,  but 
which  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  country. 

The  following  is  the  general  character  of  the  region.  In  the 
first  place,  on  approaching  it  by  sea,  when  you  are  still  a  day's 
sail  from  the  land,  if  you  let  down  a  sounding-line  you  will  bring 
up  mud,  and  find  yourself  in  eleven  fathoms'  water,  which  shows 
that  the  soil  washed  down  by  the  stream  extends  to  that  dis- 
tance.* 

reputed  founder  of  Memphis^  which  is  far  to  the  north  of  this  lake;  and  thatBusiriR, 
near  the  coast,  the  reputed  burial-place  of  OBiriii,  Buto,  Pelusinin,  and  other  towns 
of  the  Delta,  were  admitted  by  the  Egyptians  to  be  of  the  earliest  date. — ^[G.  W.] 

*  Vide  infri,  ch.  10,  and  note  ad  loc.  The  theory  had  been  started  by  Hecataeus, 
who  made  use  of  the  same  expression.     (See  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  v.  6.) 

[Herodotus  observes  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  country  above  for  three 
days'  sail;  and  exactly  the  same  appearance  might  have  struck  him  throughout  tlie 
whole  valley  of  the  Nile.  But  though  the  depth  of  the  soil  has  greatly  increased,  and  is 
still  increasing,  in  various  ratios  in  different  parts  of  the  valley,  the  first  deposit  did 
not  take  place  after  man  existed  in  Egypt ;  and  as  marine  productions  have  not 
been  met  with  in  boring  to  the  depth  of  40  feet  in  the  Delta,  it  is  evident  that  its 
soil  was  deposited  from  the  very  first  on  a  space  already  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  formation  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt  is  not  like  that  of  some  other 
rivers,  where  the  land  has  been  protruded  far  into  the  sea ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Kile,  after  pursuing  its  course  through  the  alluvial  soil,  enters  the  sea  at  the  same 
distance  north  of  the  Lake  Moeris  as  it  did  in  the  ago  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt. 
The  sites  of  the  oldest  cities  are  as  near  the  soa-shorc  as  when  they  were  inhaihiited 
of  old ;  and  yet  the  period  now  elapsed  since  some  of  them  were  built  is  nearly 
double  that  between  Menes  and  Herodotus.  I  have  already  in  another  work  ex- 
plained the  mistake  respecting  the  Pharos  I.  having  once  been  distant  from  Egypt 
(At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  7),  owing  to  the  name  kiyv-irroi  in  Homer  signifying  (not  the 
country,  but)  the  *'  Nile  ;  "  and  the  Pharos  I.  and  the  coast  of  Alexandria  being  both 
rocJt,  the  distance  between  them  has  always  been  the  same.  Another  great  reason 
for  the  Delta  not  encroaching  on  the  sea  is  that  the  land  is  always  sinking  along  the 
north  coast  of  Egypt  (while  it  rises  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea) ;  and  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Mediterranean  has  encroached,  and  that  the  Delta 
has  lost  instead  of  gaining,  along  the  whole  of  its  extent  from  Canopus  to  Pelusium. 
— O.W.] 

•  The  distance  you  see  the  Mediterranean  discoloured  by  the  Nile  during  the  in- 
undation is  very  great,  and  the  same  takes  place  in  a  minor  degree  at  the  mouths 
>f  rivers  on  the  Syrian  coast,  but  without  forming  any  deltas ;  nor  is  the  shallow  sea 
off  the  coast  of  Egypt  more  a  part  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  now  than  when  sounded  in 
Herodotus*  time,  about  2300  years  ago  ;  and  11  orgyies  (or  fathoms)  at  a  day's  sail  from 
the  coast  would  alarm  a  sailor  even  at  the  present  day.  For  you  only  come  into  1 1 
fathoms  water  at  about  12  or  18  miles  off  the  coast,  about  Abookir;  and  at  25  or 
BO  miles  you  have  60,  70,  80,  and  90  fathoms,  with  sand  and  mud.  At  r»  or  6  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  the  water  on  the  surface  is  nearly  fresh,  and  the  bottom 
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6.  The  length  of  the  country  along  shore,  according  to  the 
bounds  that  we  assign  to  Egypt,  namely  from  the  Plinthin^tic 
gulf*  to  lake  Serbonis,  which  extends  along  the  base  of  Mount 
Casius,  is  sixty  schoenes/  The  nations  whose  territories  are 
scanty  measure  them  by  the  fathom  ;  those  whose  bounds  are  less 
confined,  by  the  furlong ;  those  who  have  an  ample  territory,  by 
the  parasang  ;  but  if  men  have  a  country  which  is  very  vast, 
they  measure  it  by  the  schoene.®  Now  the  length  of  the  para- 
sang is  thirty  furlongs,*  but  the  schoene,  which  is  an  Egyptian 
measure,  is  sixty  furlongs.*  Thus  the  coast-line  of  Egypt  would 
extend  a  length  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs. 

7.  From  the  coast  inland  as  far  as  Heliopolis  the  breadth  of 
Egypt  is  considerable,  the  country  is  flat,  without  springs,  and 
full  of  swamps.*     The  length  of  the  route  from  the  sea  up  to 

mosttly  a  stiflf  mud.  The  longest  day's  sail,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  86),  is  700 
stadia,  about  79^  Eng.  m.,  or  (infra,  oh.  9)  540  stadia,  about  01  miles,  where  the 
soundings  would  be  at  least  the  same  number  of  fathoms. — [G.  W.] 

*  Flinthin^  was  a  town  near  the  Lake  Mareotis  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1138;  Ptol.  iv. 
c.  6 ;  Scylax.  Peri  p.  105).  From  it  the  lake,  as  well  as  the  bay,  was  sometimes 
called  "'Plinthinetan.*'  The  name  "  Arapotes,"  given  in  Pliny  (v.  10)  to  this 
lake  is  evidently  a  false  reading.  It  should  be  Racotis,  and  applies  to  Alexandria. 
— [G.  W.] 

^  The  schopne,  an  Egyptian  measure,  varied  from  80  and  32  to  40  stadia,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (y.  10,  xii.  14);  and  Strubo  distmctly  says  (xvii.  p.  1140)  it  was  of 
various  lengths  in  different  parts  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  says  it  was  equal  to  60 
stadia,  making  the  length  of  the  coast  3600  stadia,  which,  at  600  feet  to  the  stadium^ 
would  be  more  than  400  Enp.  m.  The  real  length  of  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of 
Plinthin6  at  Taposiris,  or  at  Plinthin^,  even  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  Serbonis, 
Is  by  the  shore  little  more  than  300  Eng.  m.  Diodorus  estimates  the  breadth  of 
Egypt  by  the  coast  at  2000  stadia ;  and  Strabo  gives  only  1770  stadia  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Cusius  at  theSerbonic  Lake  to  Pharos,  which,  added  to  200  stadia 
to  Taposiris,  make  1970  stadia.  The  real  distance  from  Casius  to  Pharos  is  about 
1944  stadia,  and  from  Pharos  to  Taposiris  or  to  Pllnthinc,  nearly  260,  being  a  total 
of  about  2204  stadia.— [G.  W.] 

*  Some  might  imagine  this  to  be  confirmed  by  modem  custom ;  the  English 
measuring  by  miles,  the  French  by  leagues,  the  Germans  by  the  *'  meile,"  of  more 
than  four  times  our  mile  in  length  ;  but  this  will  not  hold  good  generally,  and  the 
Russian  werst  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile,  or  1167  yards. — 
[G.  W.] 

*  See  note  on  Book  v.  ch.  53. 

*  This  would  be  more  than  86,000  English  feet,  or  nearly  7  miles. 

The  Greek  o'xoii'of,  **  rope,"  is  the  same  word  which  signifies  rush,  of  which 
ropes  are  still  made  in  Egypt  and  in  other  countries,  and  it  has  been  singularly 
transferred  to  the  skein  of  our  modern  measure  for  thread  and  silk. — [G.  W.] 

'  Heliopolis  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  about  4^  miles  to  the  E.  of  the 
yApex  of  the  Delta;  but  the  alluvial  land  of  the  Delta  extended  5  miles  farther  to  the 
eastward  of  that  city,  to  what  is  now  the  Birket-el-llag.  The  mountains  to  the  S. 
of  Heliopolis  closing  in  to  the  westward  towards  the  Nile  make  the  valley  narrow  in 
that  part,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  from  the  S.  The  southern  point  of 
the  Delta  appears  formerly  to  have  extended  further  up  the  river  (t.  e.  south)  than 
at  present,  and  to  have  been  nearly  opposite  the  modem  village  of  Shoobra  (see  M. 
Eg.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  401 ).  At  the  time  and  long  after  Cairo  was  founded,  the  Nile  rar 
more  to  the  eastward,  as  Mr.  Lane  has  shown,  under  its  western  walls. 
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Heliopolis  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  road  which 
runs  from  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens^  to  the  temple 

The  accumulation  of  alluvial  soil  at  the  base  of  the  obelisk  of  Osirtascn  at  Helio- 
polis, as  around  the  sitting  Colossi  in  the  plain  at  Thebes,  has  been  often  appealed 
to  for  determining  the  rise  of  the  alluvial  soil  within  a  certain  period,  but  as  there 
is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  stood  above  the  reach  of  the  inundation 
when  first  put  up,  we  have  no  b€ue  for  any  calculation.  The  water  of  the  inun- 
dation  having  been  for  ages  kept  out,  according  to  Egyptian  custom,  from  the  en- 
closure in  which  the  temple  stood,  the  accumulation  of  deposit  there  was  the  more 
rapid  when  in  after  times  the  water  was  admitted,  which  readily  accounts  for  **  so 
great  a  thickness  of  one  kind  of  sediment  without  any  sign  of  successive  deposition,^ 
which  seems  to  have  presented  a  difficulty  to  Mr.  Horner. 

I  have  supposed  the  deposit  to  have  been  raised  at  Elephantine  ubout  9  feet  io- 
1700  years,  and  at  Thebes  about  7  ;  but  this  is  very  uncertain.  The  increase  is  of 
course  much  less  the  farther  you  descend  the  valley,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile 
it  is  very  small ;  for  it  is  there  lessened  far  more  than  in  the  same  decreasing  ratio 
as  between  Elephantine  and  Heliopolis,  owing  to  the  greater  extent  of  land,  east 
and  w€st,  over  which  the  inundation  spreads,  so  that  in  a  section  representing  the 
accumulated  soil  and  the  level  of  the  low  Nile,  the  angle  of  inclination  would  be 
much  smaller  from  the  apex  of  the  Delta  to  the  sea,  than  from  Thebes  to  the  Delta. 
"  Thus,**  as  Mr.  Homer  says,  **  while  the  rise  of  the  river  at  the  island  of  Roda  is  24 
feet,  near  Ramanyeh,  about  65  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta, 
the  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  water  is  about  13  feet,  and  at 
Rosetta  and  Damietta  not  more  than  42  inches."  The  Nile  at  Asouan  is  said  to  be 
300  feet  above  its  level  at  Cairo,  and  365  above  the  Mediterranean.  The  distance 
from  the  Rosetta  mouth  to  Cairo  is  154  miles,  from  Cairo  to  Asouan  578,  following 
all  the  bends  of  the  river,  which  give  a  total  of  782  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  First 
Cataract. 

According  to  M.  Linant,  the  volume  of  water  poured  during  24  hours  into  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Nile,  when  low,  is — 

By  the  Rosetta  branch         ....         79^^551,728 
By  the  Damietta  branch         ....      71,088,840,640 

Cubic  mdtrea     .       .       150,566,892,868 

When  high 478,817,888,960 

»• 227,196,828,480 

705,514,667,440 

At  Sio6t,  which  is  about  half-way  from  Asouan  to  Ter^neli,  the  French  engineers 
fonnd  that  in  every  second  of  time  the  mass  of  water  that  passes  any  one  point  is 
678  cubic  mMres  at  low  Nile,  and  10,247  at  high  Nile ;  and,  according  to  M.  Linant, 
at  Cairo  414  cubic  mMres  at  low,  and  9440  at  high,  Nile.  (See  Mr.  Horner's  Me- 
moir in  Trans.  R.  Society,  vol.  146,  p.  101-138.) 

The  average  fall  of  the  river  between  Asouan  and  Cairo  is  "  little  more  than  half 
a  foot  in  a  mile,  viz.  0*54  feet,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  First  Catiiract  to  the  sea  is 
0*524  feet  in  a  mile  ; "  but  from  Cairo  to  the  Damietta  mouth,  according  to  the 
same  authority  (ib.  p.  114),  **the  average  fall  is  only  3f  inches  in  a  mile.'' — 
[G.  W.l 

■  The  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens  stood  in  the  Forum,  and  seems  from 
this  passage  and  from  one  or  two  inscriptions  (Rose,  Tab.  xxxii.  p.  251 ;  cf.  Boeckh, 
Corp.  Ins.  I.  i.  p.  32)  to  have  served,  like  the  gilt  pillar  {milliarium  aurevm)  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  as  a  central  point  from  which  to  measure  distances.  It  was  ori« 
ginally  erected  by  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  but  was  afterwards  en- 
hrged  and  beautified  by  the  Athenian  people.  (Thucyd.  vi.  54.)  Adjacent  to  this 
altar  was  the  enclosure  where  votes  for  ostracism  were  taken.  (Leake's  Athens, 
p.  163,  note  \) 
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of  Olympian  Jove  at  Pisa.*  If  a  person  made  a  calculation  he 
would  find  but  a  very  little  difierence  between  the  two  routes, 
not  more  than  about  fifteen  furlongs  ;  for  the  road  from  Athens 
to  Pisa  falls  short  of  fifteen  hundred  furlongs  by  exactly  fifteen,* 
whereas  the  distance  of  Heliopolis  from  the  sea  is  just  the 
round  number.* 

8.  As  one  proceeds  beyond  Heliopolis^  up  the  country,  Egypt 

*  This  mention  of  Pisa  is  curious^  considering  that  it  had  been  destroyed  so  long 
before  (b.  c.  572)  bj  the  Eleans  (Pausan.  vi.  xxii.  §  2),  and  that  it  had  certainly 
not  been  rebuilt  by  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Xen.  Hell.  in.  it.  §  81, 
comp.  Tii.  iv.  §  28).  Probably  Herodotus  intends  Olympia  itself  rather  than  the 
ancient  town,  which  was  six  stades  distant  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  x.  55)  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Harpinna  (Paus.  ti.  xxi.-xxii.),  and  therefore  doubtless  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  modern  village  of  Mirdka  (see  Leake's  Morea,  ii.  p.  211),  with  which  some  are 
inclined  to  identify  it.     (M tiller's  Dorians,  ii.  p.  468,  £.  T.  Kiepert,  Blatt.  vii.) 

*  The  correctnera  of  this  measurement,  as  compared  with  others  in  Herodotus, 
or  indeed  in  the  Greek  writers  generally,  has  been  noticed  by  Col.  Leake  (Journal 
of  Geograph.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  11).  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
road  was  actually  measured,  but  it  was  so  frequently  traversed  that  the  distance 
came  to  be  estimated  very  nearly  at  its  true  length. 

*  Fifteen  hundred  furlouga  (stades)  are  about  equal  to  178  English  miles.  [The 
real  distance  of  Heliopolis  from  the  sea,  at  the  old  Sebcnnytic  mouth,  U  about  110 
miles,  or  100  in  a  direct  line. — G.  W.] 

^  The  fflte  of  Heliopolis  is  still  marked  by  the  massive  walls  that  surrounded  it, 
and  by  a  granite  obelisk  bearing  the  name  of  Osirtascn  I.  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
dating  about  3900  years  ago.  It  was  one  of  two  that  stood  before  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sun,  at  the  inner  end  of  an  avenue  of  sphinxes ;  and  the  apex, 
like  some  of  those  at  Thebes,  was  once  covered  with  bronze  (doubtless  gilt),  as  is 
shown  by  the  stone  having  been  cut  to  receive  the  metal  casing,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Arab  history.  Tradition  also  tpcnks  of  lie  other  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and 
of  the  bronze  taken  from  its  apex.  Pliny  (36,  8)  supposes  that  Mitres,  the  first 
king  who  erected  an  obelisk,  held  his  court  at  Heliopolis,  and  that  those  monuments 
were  dedicated  to  the  Sun  ;  but  that  depended  upon  what  >;od  the  temple  belonged 
to,  the  obelisks  at  Thebes  being  erected  to  Amun,  and  in  other  places  to  other  deities. 
The  name  of  Heliopolis  wasei-n^-re,  **the  abode  of  the  Sun,"  from  which  the  Hebrew 
On  or  AAn  corrupted  into  Avon  (Ezek.  xxx.  17)  was  taken,  aud  which  was  trans- 
lated Beth-Shemesh,  **  the  hojise  of  the  Sun"  (Jerein.  xliii.  13).  The  Arabs  called 
it  Ain  Shems,  '*  fountain  of  the  Sun,"  from  the  spring  there,  which  the  credulous 
Christians  believed  to  have  been  salt  until  the  Virgin's  visit  to  Egypt.  The  Arabic 
name  of  the  neighbouring  village,  MatarWi^  was  supposed  to  signify  "fresh  water," 
and  to  refer  to  the  fountain  ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  the  masculine  word  Ma,  **  water,** 
would  require  the  name  to  be  Ma-taree.  (See  M.  Eg.  W.,  vol  i.  p.  295 ;  and  on 
the  balsam  of  Heliopolis  se«  my  n.  on  ch.  107,  B.  iii.)  In  later  times  the  artificial 
Amnis  Trajanus  ran  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  Heliopolis;  and  on  that 
side  of  the  city  were  lakes  supplied  with  water  from  the  neighbouring  canal.  The 
large  and  lofty  crude  brick  wulls  of  Heliopolis  enclosed  an  irregular  area  measuring 
8750  feet  by  2870,  having  the  houses  on  the  north  side  covering  a  space  of  575,000 
square  feet,  to  the  south  of  which  stood  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  a  separate  enclosure,  or  temenot^  at  one  side  of  the  town ;  and  a  long 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  described  by  Strabo,  led  to  the  two  obelisks  before  the  temple 
{see  plan).  Some  of  the  sphinxes  may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  the 
houses,  which,  like  those  of  Bubastis,  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  the  temenos,  ow- 
ing to  their  foundations  having  been  raised  from  time  to  time,  while  the  temple  re 
mained  in  its  original  site.  In  Strabo's  time  the  houses  were  shown  where  Plate 
and  Eudoxus  lived  while  studying  under  the  priests  of  Heliopolis ;  but  the  city 
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becomes  narrow,  the  Arabiaa  range  of  hills,  which  has  a  direction 
from  north  to  south,  shutting  it  in  upon  the  one  side,  and  the 
Libyan  range  upon  the  other.  The  former  ridge  runs  on  with- 
out a  break,  and  stretches  away  to  the  sea  called  the  Erythraean  ; 
it  contains  the  quarries®  whence  the  stone  was  cut  for  the  pyra- 
mids of  Memphis  :  and  this  is  the  point  where  it  ceases  its  first 
direction,  and  bends  away  in  the  manner  above  indicated.^  In 
its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  it  is,  as  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, a  distance  of  two  months'  journey  ;  towards  the  extreme 
east  its  skirts  produce  frankincense.  Such  are  the  chief  features 
of  this  range.  On  the  Libyan  side,  the  other  ridge  whereon  the 
pyramids  stand,  is  rocky  and  covered  with  sand  ;  its  direction 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Arabian  ridge  in  the  first  part  of  its 
course.  Above  Heliopolis,  then,  there  is  no  great  breadth  of 
territory  for  such  a  country  as  Egypt,  but  during  four  days'  sail 
Egypt  is  narrow  ;^  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges  is  a  level 

which  had  for  ages  been  the  seat  of  learning,  lost  its  importance  after  the  accession 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  schools  of  Alexandria  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  col- 
leges of  Heliopolis  (see  Strab.  xvii.).  The  walls  are  in  some  places  double,  but 
throughout  of  great  strength ;  and  here  and  there  the  positions  of  the  gates  may  still 
be  traced.  From  one  of  these  on  the  S.£.  side  a  large  road  ran  through  the  desert 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  smaller  one  led  across  the  Mokuttum  hills  (behind  Cairo)  by 
what  is  called  the  *'  petrified  forest,^'  and  rejoined  the  valley  of  the  Nile  near  the 
quarries  of  *'  the  Trojan  hill."  A  stone  gateway  has  lately  been  found  at  Heliopolis, 
with  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.— [G.  W.] 

*  The  quarries  from  whic^h  the  stone  for  the  casing  of  the  pyramids  was  taken 
are  in  that  part  of  the  modern  £l-Mokuttum  range  of  hills  called  by  Strabo  the 
*' Trojan  mountain  "  {Tpmnhv  6pos.  xvii.  p.  1147),  and  now  Gebel  M&sarah  or  Toora 
Mfisarah,  from  the  two  villages  below  them  on  the  Kile.  Toora,  though  signifying 
in  Ar.  a  **  canal,"  is  evidently  the  Troja  of  Strabo,  which  stood  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  which  he  pretends  was  built  by  and  named  after  the  Trojan  captives  of 
Menelaus.  But  the  probability  is  that  some  Egyptian  name  was  converted  by  the 
Greeks  into  Troja,  and  by  the  Arabs  into  Toora ;  and  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  to  it 
the  same  origin  as  the  **  Tyrian  camp"  at  Memphis  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (see 
note  *  on  ch.  112).  The  employment  of  the  stone  in  the  pyramids,  and  the  names 
of  the  early  kings  found  there,  show  that  these  quarries  were  already  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  from  the  time  of  the  4th  to  the  18th  dynasty  (as  well  as  after 
that  period),  and  consequently  during  the  Shepherd  occupation  of  Memphis.  On 
one  tablet  was  the  representation  of  a  large  stone  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  oxen,  hav- 
ing  the  name  of  Amosis  (Ames),  the  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty  :  and  on  others 
the  date  of  the  42nd  year  of  Amun-m-he  (3rd  of  the  12th  dynasty)  and  the  names 
of  later  kings.  The  quarries  are  still  worked  by  the  modern  Egyptians,  and  this 
even-grained  magnesian  limestone  is  used  for  floors  of  rooms  and  for  other  building 
purposea. — [G.  W.] 

*  That  is,  towards  the  Erythraean  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf.  [The  bend  of  the 
mountain  is  really  where  Cairo  now  stands,  whence  it  runs  towards  the  Red  Sea. 
The  notion  of  Herodotus  respecting  its  extent  to  the  £.  was  vague,  and  he  evidently 
confounds,  or  connects,  it  with  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  country  of  incense ; 
though  he  speaks  of  the  mountain-range  on  the  E.  of  the  Kile  extending  southwards 
along  the  Red  Sea.  Its  breadth  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  direct  is  82  miles  in 
lat  80",  increasing  to  175  in  lat.  24^— G.  W.] 

'  That  is,  from  Heliopolis  southward ;  and  he  says  it  becomes  broader  again 
beyond  that  point.     His  200  stadia  are  about  22^  to  23  miles.     The  whole  breadth 
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plain,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be,  at  the  narrowest  .point,  not  more 
than  two  hundred  furlongs  across  from  the  Arabian  to  the  Lib- 
yan hills.     Above  this  point  Egypt  again  widens." 

9.  From  Heliopolis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days'  sail  up  the  river  ; 
the  distance  is  eighty-one  schoenes,  or  4860  furlongs.*  If  we 
now  put  together  the  several  measurements  of  the  country  we 
shall  find  that  the  distance  along  shore  is,  as  I  stated  above, 
3600  furlongs,  and  the  distance  from  the  sea  inland  to  Thebes 
6120  furlongs.  Further,  it  is  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred 
fiirlongs  from  Thebes  to  the  place  called  Elephantine. 
/  10.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  above  described  seem- 
\  /ed  to  me  to  be,  as  the  priests  declared,  a  tract  gained  by  the 
^  inhabitants.  For  the  whole  region  above  Memphis,  lying  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  hills  that  have  been  spoken  of,  appeared 
evidently  to  have  formed  at  one  time  a  gulf  of  the  sea.*  It 
resembles  (to  compare  small  things  with  great)  the  parts  about 
Ilium  and  Teuthrania,  Ephesus,  and  the  plain  of  the  Mesander.* 
In  all  these  regions  the  land  has  been  formed  by  rivers,  whereol 
the  greatest  is  not  to  compare  for  size  with  any  one  of  the  five 

of  tbo  yallcy  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  hills  is  only  from  12  to  15  m.  This 
must  have  appeared  a  very  great  change  after  leaving  the  spacious  Delta,  a  level 
plain,  without  any  mountains  being  seen  to  the  E.  or  W.  The  four  days,  reckoning, 
as  he  does,  540  stadia  to  a  day,  would  be  about  245  Eng.  m.,  or  to  about  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sio6t ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  spot,  where  he  thinks  the  valley  **  becomes 
broader,'*  according  to  his  calculation  of  nine  days  to  Thebes,  which  would  require 
it  to  be  less  than  half-way,  or  about  Gebel-aboofaydeh,  and  this  would  agree  still 
less  with  bis  description  of  the  increasing  breadth  of  the  valley,  which  is  there  only 
7  miles  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  hills. — [G.  W.] 

■  Compare  the  description  of  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  103),  who  says  that  Egypt  is 
shaped  like  a  double-headed  battle-axe  (TcX^wvf  or  bipennU)^  the  neck  which  joins 
the  two  heads  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis. 

*  The  nine  days*  sail,  which  Herodotus  reckons  at  4860  stadia,  would  give  about 
562  Eng.  miles ;  but  the  distance  is  only  about  421,  even  following  the  course  of 
the  river.  From  the  sea  to  Thebes  he  reckons  6120  stadia,  at  the  least  computation 
— about  700  miles — but  the  distance  is  by  modem  measurement  only  566  miles ; 
and  his  distance  of  1800  stadia  from  Thebes  to  Elephantine,  at  least  200  miles,  ex- 
ceeds the  truth  by  above  700  stadia,  being  really  124  miles. — [G.  W.] 

*  See  above,  notes  on  ch.  5.  Herodotus  says,  most  of  the  country  is  **  acquired 
by  the  Egyptians,**  and  **a  gift  of  the  river;  **  but  as  the  same  deposit  continues 
throughout  tho  whole  valley,  these  remarks  can  only  apply  to  the  original  formation 
of  the  land;  the  soil  since  the  rime  that  Egypt  was  first  inhabited  being  only  deepor, 
and  more  extended  £.  and  W.  towards  the  mountains;  and  whatever  form  tho 
valley  may  have  had  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  it  could  not  have  been  a  gulf 
of  the  sea  since  Egypt  was  inhabited. — [G.  W.] 

*  In  some  of  these  places  the  gain  of  the  land  upon  the  sea  has  been  very  great. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander,  where  the  alluvial  plain 
has  advanced  in  the  historic  times  a  distance  of  12  or  IS  miles.  (See  note  to  Book 
L  ch.  142.)  At  Ephesus  there  is  now  a  plain  of  three  miles  between  the  temple  and 
the  sea  (Leakeys  Asia  Minor,  p.  259,  note),  which  has  been  entirely  created  since 
the  days  of  Herodotus.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Scamander  and  the  CaTcus  (which 
drained  Teuthrania,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  883,  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  80),  the  advance  of  the  land, 
though  less,  is  still  very  perceptible. 
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moaths  of  the  Nile.'  I  could  mention  other  rivere  also,  far  infe- 
rior to  the  Nile  in  magnitude,  that  have  effected  very  great 
changes.  Among  these  not  the  least  is  the  Acheloils,  which, 
after  passing  through  Acarnania,  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
opposite  the  islands  called  Echinades,'  and  has  already  joined 
one  half  of  them  to  the  continent.' 

*  Th[s  BigniGes  the  niturnl  bruDches  jf  the  Kile ;  knd  nhpn  ieven  >re  reckoned, 
thej  inclade  tbe  two  aniliciil  onen,  the  BolbitJne  and  Bucolic  or  Fhatmetic,  which 
Herodoliu  tnji  were  the  work  vf  qiud.     See  nole  '  on  ch.  17.— [G.  W,] 

'  These  ieUoda,  which  still  bear  the  same  name  among  the  educated  Greeks, 
connst  of  two  clualere,  linked  together  b;  tbe  barren  and  rugped  P^iald.  The 
northern  cluster  conlaina  IS  or  16  islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  DkrapondTO. 
The  Houlhern  conlaina  only  five  or  six  :  Iho  most  important  are  Oxid,  Makrl,  and 
VrdTnona.  Thej  are  British  dependencies,  being  Included  in  the  Ionian  islands. 
Eicept  Oxid,  they  all  lie  north  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  AcheloUs  (Aipro).  Beo 
Leake'a  Northern  Qreece,  vol.  iil  pp.  3<)-I. 

'  Tliat  the  Acheloiii  in  ancient  ciniea  fotmcd  fresh  land  at  its  mouth  with  rery 


creat  rainditj  is  certain,  from  the  tiutimony  of  vnrious  writers  bendos  Mcrodolns. 
thucjdidc*  (11.  102),  Scylai  (I'er'pl-  P-  31),  and  Strabo  (i.  p,  87).  all  speak  in 
eqnall;  strong  terras  on  the  subjecl.  Thiicydides  eien  conjectures  that  in  a  short 
■pace  of  time  all  tbe  Echinades  would  become  portions  of  the  continent.  This  pre- 
diction has  failed;  and  nt  present,  owing  probably  to  tho  projection  of  the  coast 
and  the  sweep  of  tbe  current  round  it,  the  advance  of  the  land  is  very  slow  and 
gradual.  (Leake,  iii.  p.  G7l.)  So  far  as  appears,  no  island  has  been  added  to  the 
shore  since  the  time  of  Strabo,  Col.  Leake  indeed  says  tliat  lie  could  only  liiid  two 
heights  in  thia  vicinity  which  seemed  Co  him  to  bare  once  been  islands,  viz.,  the 
paniasala  of  JTwdn/an  (Strabo's  Arlemita),  and  a  small  hill  opposite  Pttald  ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  representation  of  Kiepert  (Uhitt.  xiii.)  does  uo* 
give  a  truer  idea  of  the  actuul  growth  of  the  land. 
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11.  In  Arabia,  not  far  from  Egypt,  there  is  a  long  and  nar- 
row gulf  running  inland  from  the  sea  called  the  Erythraean,'  of 
which  I  will  here  set  down  the  dimensions.  Starting  from  its 
innermost  recess,  and  using  a  row-boat,  you  take  forty  days  to 
reach  the  open  main,  while  you  may  cross  the  gulf  at  its  widest 
part  in  the  space  of  half  a  day.  In  this  sea  there  is  an  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  every  day.*  My  opinion  is,  that  Egypt  was 
formerly  very  much  such  a  gulf  as  this— one  gulf  penetrated 
from  the  sea  that  washes  Egypt  on  the  north,'  and  extended 
itself  towards  Ethiopia  ;  another  entered  from  the  southern 
ocean,  and  stretched  towards  Syria  ;  the  two  gulfs  ran  into  the 
land  so  as  almost  to  meet  each  other,  and  left  between  them 
only  a  very  narrow  tract  of  country.  Now  if  the  Nile  should 
choose  to  divert  his  waters  from  their  present  bed  into  this 
Arabian  gulf,  what  is  there  to  hinder  it  from  being  filled  up  by 
the  stream  within,  at  the  utmost,  twenty  thousand  years  ?  For 
my  part,  I  think  it  would  be  filled  in  half  the  time.  How  then 
shoidd  not  a  gulf,  even  of  much  greater  size,  have  been  filled  up 
in  the  ages  that  passed  before  I  was  bom,  by  a  river  that  is  at 
once  so  large  and  so  given  to  working  changes  ? 

12.  Thus  I  give  credit  to  those  from  whom  I  received  this 
account  of  Egypt,  and  am  myself,  moreover,  strongly  of  the  same 
opinion,  since  I  remarked  that  the  country  projects  into  the  sea 
further  than  the  neighbouring  shores,  and  I  observed  that  there 
were  shells  upon  the  hills,'  and  that  salt  exuded  from  the  soil 

•  The  Greeks  generally  did  not  give  the  name  Erythraean,  or  Red  Sea,  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  but  to  all  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  reaching  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  India  (as  in  ii.  102;  and  iv.  89).  It  was  also  applied  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
(i.  1,  180,  189),  and  Herodotus  sometimes  gives  it  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  even  the 
western  branch  between  Mount  Sinai  and  Egypt  (ii.  158).  Even  Taproban6  (now 
Ceylon)  was  placed  in  the  Erythnean  Sea,  towards  the  Golden  Chersonesus.  Aga- 
tharcides  is  careful  In  distinguishing  the  "  Red  Sea  '*  from  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Herod- 
otus reckons  the  length  of  this  gulf  at  40  days*  passage  in  a  rowing  boat,  and  its 
breadth  at  half  a  day  in  the  broadest  part;  but  in  this  last  he  probably  had  in  view 
the  upper  part  of  the  Suez  Gulf.  The  real  length  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf, 
from  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Suez  is  1400  Eng.  m.,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  in  lat.  IS'',  is  175  ;  and  the  broadest  part  of  the  Suez  Gulf  is  25  miles. — 

'  Herodotus  is  perfectly  right  in  speaking  of  the  tide  in  this  gulf.  At  Suez  it  is 
from  5  to  6  feet,  but  much  less  to  the  southward.— [G.  W.J 

■  The  Mediterranean,  called  by  the  Arabs  "the  White  Sea"  as  well  as  "the 
North  Sea."— [G.  W.] 

■  The  shells  imbedded  in  rocks  have  led  to  much  absurd  reasoning  till  a  very 
late  time ;  and  the  accuracy  of  Strabo^s  Judgment  is  the  more  surprising  since  his 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  upheavings  and  subsidings  of  the  land,  and  the  retire* 
ment  and  encroachments  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  gradual  changes  always  going  on 
from  subterraneous  agencies,  accord  with  our  most  recent  discoveries.  "  The 
reason,"  he  says,  *'  that  one  is  raised,  and  the  other  subsides,  or  that  the  sea  inun- 
dates some  places,  and  recedes  from  others,  is  not  from  some  being  lower  and  others 
higher,  but  because  the  same  unround  is  raised  or  depressed  .  .  .    The  cause  mual 
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to  Buch  an  extent  as  even  to  injure  the  pyramids  ;  and  I  noticed 
also  that  there  is  but  a  single  hill  in  all  Egypt  where  sand  is 
found/  namely,  the  hill  above  Memphis ;  and  further,  I  found 
the  country  to  bear  no  resemblance  either  to  its  border-land 
Arabia,  or  to  Libya* — nay,  nor  even  to  Syria,  which  forms  the 
seaboard  of  Arabia  ;  but  whereas  the  soil  of  Libya  is,  we  know, 
sandy  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  that  of  Arabia  and  Syria  inclines 
to  stone  and  clay,  Egypt  has  a  soil  that  is  black  and  crumbly, 
as  being  alluvial  and  formed  of  the  deposits  brought  down  by 
the  river  from  Ethiopia. 

13.  One  fact  which  I  learnt  of  the  priests  is  to  me  a  strong 
evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  country.  They  said  that  when 
Moeris  was  king,  the  Nile  overflowed  all  Egypt  below  Memphis, 
as  soon  as  it  rose  so  little  as  eight  cubits.  Kow  Moeris  had  not 
been  dead  900  years  at  the  time  when  I  heard  this  of  the 
priests  ;  •  yet  at  the  present  day,  unless  the  river  rise  sixteen, 

therefore  be  ascribed  either  to  the  ground  under  the  sea,  or  to  that  inundated  by 
it,  but  rmther  to  that  belovr  it . . .  and  we  ought  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  things 
that  are  evident ,  and  in  some  degree  of  daily  occurrence,  as  deluges,  earthquakes, 
and  (volcanic)  eruptions,  and  sudden  risings  of  the  land  under  the  sea  .  .  .  and  not 
only  islands  but  continents  are  raised  up,  and  large  and  small  tracts  subside,  some 
being  swallowed  up  by  earthquakes.**  (Strabo,  i.  p.  74  et  seqq.)  On  Volcanos,  see 
LyeU's  Princ.  of  Geol.  vol.  i.  c.  2  to  6.— [G.  W.] 

*  The  only  mountain  where  saud  abounds  is  certainly  the  African  range,  and 
though  there  are  some  lofty  drifts  in  one  place  on  the  opposite  side,  just  below  the 
modern  Sues  road,  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Kile  is  generally  free  from 
it.  It  does  not,  however,  encroach  on  the  W.  to  the  extent  that  some  have  ima- 
gined ;  and  if  downs  of  sand  have  been  raised  here  and  there  along  the  edge  of  the 
cultivated  land,  the  general  encroachment  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  alluvial  deposit. 
In  Ethiopia  the  sand  has  invaded  the  W.  bank,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fall  in  the 
level  of  the  Nile,  mentioned  in  n.  *,  ch.  iii.  and  App.  ch.  iv.  4. — [G.  W.l 

*  It  is  perfectly  true  that  neither  in  soil  nor  climate  is  Egypt  like  any  other 
country.  The  soil  is,  as  Herodotus  says,  "  black  and  crumbly.**  The  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  when  left  on  a  rock  and  dried  by  the  sun,  resembles  pottery  in  its  appearance 
and  by  its  fracture,  from  the  silica  it  contains ;  but  as  long  as  it  retains  its  moist- 
ure it  has  the  appearance  of  clay,  from  its  slimy  and  tenacious  quality.  It  varies 
according  to  circumstances,  sometimes  being  mixed  with  sand,  but  it  is  generally  of 
a  black  colour,  and  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  called  hence  **  black,**  from  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  its  soil.    The  analysis  given  by  Regnault  in  the  Description  de 

**%7P^  w — 

11  •  water. 

9  *  carbon. 

6  *  oxide  of  iron. 

4  •  silica. 

4  *  carbonate  of  magneBla. 
18  *  carbonate  of  lime. 
48  *  alomen. 

100 

That  the  soil  of  Libya  is  red  and  sandy  is  true,  and  the  abundance  of  iron,  especially 
at  the  Little  Oasis,  makes  it  in  some  parts  like  that  of  Devonshire. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  would  make  the  date  of  Moeris  about  1855  b.  c;  but  it  neither  agrees 
with  the  age  of  Aman-m<he  III.  of  the  Labyrinth,  nor  of  Thothmes  III.,  whom 
seme  have  supposed  to  be  Moeris,  nor  of  Maire,  or  Papi  (Apappus)  of  the  6th 


/ 
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or,  at  the  very  least,  fifteen  cubits,  it  does  not  overflow  the  landa 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  the  land  goes  on  rising  and 
growing  at  this  rate,  the  Egyptians  \vho  dwell  below  lake  Moeris, 
in  the  Delta  (as  it  is  called)  and  elsewhere,  will  one  day,  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  inundations,  suffer  permanently  the  fate  which 
they  told  me  they  expected  would  some  time  or  other  befall  the 
Greeks.  On  hearing  that  the  whole  land  of  Greece  is  watered 
by  rain  from  heaven,  and  not,  like  their  own,  inundated  by  rivers, 
^ney  observed — "  Some  day  the  Greeks  will  be  disappointed  of 
Aheir  grand  hope,  and  then  they  will  be  wretchedly  hungry ;" 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  If  God  shall  some  day  see  fit 
not  to  grant  the  Greeks  rain,  but  shall  afflict  them  with  a  long 
drought,  the  Greeks  will  be  swept  away  by  a  famine,  since  they 
have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  rain  from  Jove,  and  have  no  other 
resource  for  water." ' 

14.  And  certes,  in  thus  speaking  of  the  Greeks  the  Egyp- 
tians say  nothing  but  what  is  true.  But  now  let  me  tell  the 
Egyptians  how  the  case  stands  with  themselves.  If,  as  I  said 
before,  the  country  below  Memphis,®  which  is  the  land  that  is 
always  rising,  continues  to  increase  in  height  at  the  rate  at 
w;hich  it  has  risen  in  times  gone  by,  how  will  it  be  possible  for 
the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  avoid  hunger,  when  they  will 
certainly  have  no  rain,*  and  the  river  will  not  be  able  to  over- 
dynasty.  The  Moeris,  however,  from  ushom  these  dates  arc  calculated^  appears  to 
have  been  Menophres,  whose  sera  was  so  remarkable,  and  was  fixed  as  the  Sothic 
period,  B.  0.  1 322,  which  happened  about  900  years  before  Herodotus'  visit,  only 
falling  short  of  that  sum  by  33  years.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  Moeris 
he  would  refer  to  that  king  who  was  so  remarkable  for  his  attention  to  the  levels  of 
the  Nile,  shown  by  his  making  the  lake  called  after  him ;  and  who,  from  the  records 
at  Semneh,  and  from  his  name  being  again  found  in  the  Labyrinth  (by  Dr.  Lepsius), 
is  shown  to  have  been  Amun-m-he  III. ;  but  if  his  date  is  to  be  taken  from  Herod- 
otus, it  will  not  accord  with  this  king  of  the  12th  dynasty,  who  lived  about  1500 
years  before  the  historian  ;  and  the  Egyptians  were  not  in  the  habit  of  diminishing  anti- 
quity, nor  of  curtailing  dates.  Herodotus  perhaps  confounded  two  or  more  kings, 
to  whom  the  name  of  Moeris  had  been  given  by  the  Greeks ;  as  the  statue  of  Amun- 
oph,  and  a  palace  and  a  tomb  of  two  Remeses,  were  ascribed  to  Memnon.  See  note 
•  on  oh.  100,  note  •  on  ch.  142,  and  note  'on  ch.  148. — [G.  W.] 

^  This  resembles  the  common  remark  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  present  day  re- 
garding those  countries  which  depend  for  water  on  rain. — [G.  W.] 

"  This  with  the  Delta  Herodotus  seems  to  consider  the  only  part  raised  by  the 
annual  deposit  (oCtt?  yip  ia-ri  ri  av^avofi^rn),  which  is  of  course  erroneous,  as  the  al- 
luvium is  lefl  throughout  the  valley  from  Abyssinia  to  the  sea. — [G.  W.] 

•  Pomponius  Mela  calls  Egypt  "terra  expcrs  imbrium,"  and  Proclus  says  if 
showers  fell  in  Lower  Egypt  they  were  confined  to  that  district,  and  heavy  rain  was 
a  prodigy  in  the  ThebaTd.  Herodotus  indeed  affirms  (iii.  10)  that  ruin  at  Thebes 
portended  some  groat  calamity,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  was 
thought  to  have  been  foretold  by  this  unusual  phenomenon  at  that  place.  In  Up* 
per  Egypt  showers  only  occur  about  five  or  six  times  in  the  year,  but  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  heavy  ram  falls  there,  which  will  account  for  the  deep  ravines  cut 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Theban  hills,  about  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings ;  in  Lower  Egypt 
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flow  their  corn-lands  ?  At  present,  it  muBt  be  confesBed,  they 
obtain  the  fruits  of  the  field  with  less  troable  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  included,  since 
they  have  no  need  to  break  up  the  ground  with  the  plough,  nor 
to  use  the  hoe,  nor  to  do  any  of  the  wort  which  the  rest  of  man- 
kind find  necessary  if  they  are  to  get  a  crop  ; '  but  the  hus- 


nln  ta  more  freqaent;  mi  in  Aleitadria  it  ii  u  abundant  in  winter  as  in  ttie 
eoutb  of  Europe.  These  raTinea,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  protect  the  roofs  of 
tbe  templei  at  Thebes  aghast  rain,  show  that  it  fell  there  of  old  as  now;  but  a  con> 
UnnatiaD  of  beSTy  raia  in  Upper  Egypt,  op  even  at  Cairo,  for  two  or  three  days 
wonld  be  FOnsideTed  a  great  wonder,  sod  would  cause  manj  hounes  to  fall  down,  al 
iu  1823.  (Cp.  Exod.  ii.  IS,  where  the  hailstorm  is  not  said  to  have  been  the  on); 
one.  but  such  as  wb«  unlike  anj  before  it  ia  Egypt.)  The  Eastern  desert,  between 
the  Kile  and  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  mounlaina  are  higher,  is  frequently  visited  by 
heavy  rain  wid  thunderslorma  in  the  winter,  chough  the  climate  ia  drier  than  thn 
valley  of  the  Nile;  and  every  four  or  fire  yennt  (he  torrents  run  dona  to  the  Red 
Bea  on  one  side  and  to  the  Nile  on  the  other.  In  less  than  a  month's  lime  after  this 
the  beds  of  those  torrenia  are  covered  with  green  herbs  and  numerous  small  flow- 
erv,  and  tho  Arabs  take  their  flocks  to  graze  there  till  tho  Ehatnseen  vinda  and  the 
hot  sun  of  May  hare  dried  them  up,  and  nothing  remains  except  a  few  acacia-trees 
and  the  usual  hardy  shrubs  of  those  arid  districta.  There  are  Hcarce)y  any  springs 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  few  found  there  are  probably  caused  by  the  Sltra- 
lion  of  the  Nile-water  through  the  soil— [G.  W.J 


A^-fe^ 


IB  weU  u  in  the  hollows  away  from  the  river,  near  the  edge  of  tbe  desert,  where 
the  level  of  the  land  is  the  lowest,  they  probably  dispensed  with  the  plough,  as  at 
Ih*  present  day,  and  umply  dragged  the  mad  with  bushes  after  the  seed  had  beei 
thrown  upon  it,  driving  in  a  number  of  sheep,  goats,  or  figi,  to  tread  In  tbe  grain ; 


hnt  for  other  cropa  conMderable  labour  was  required  in  raising  water  lo  irrigate  the 
Lmd  ;  and  during  the  aummer  and  autumn  few  soils  require  more  attention  than  in 
(he  dry  climate  of  Egypt  Though  the  fielda  were  occasionally  sown,  aa  now,  by 
oaMing  the  seed  into  the  mod  on  the  retiring  of  the  waters,  this  was  not  the  uni 
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bandman  waits  till  the  river  has  of  its  own  accord  spread  itself 
over  the  fields  and  withdrawn  again  to  its  bed,  and  then  sows 

Terstal  custom  among  the  Egyptians,  and  the  plough  ig  always  represented  in  the 
agricultural  scenes,  both  in  Upper  Egypt  and  on  the  monuments  about  Memphisi 


TREADING   IN    THE    GRAIN 


his  plot  of  ground,  and  tifter  Bowing  turns  his  Bwine  into  i^— 
the  Bwine  tread  in  the  oom ' — after  wbich  he  has  only  to  await 

The  furrows  were  not  deep  ;  »nd  Diodorus  and  Columell*  say  thnt  they  were  con- 
tented lo  "  trace  slight  furrows  with  a  light  plough  on  the  surface  of  the  Uud,"  t 
mode  of  tillage  resembling  the  icarijicalio  of  the  RoniiuB,  coatinned  in  Egypt  at  the 
pregent  day.  After  the  plough  followed  iIjb  hoe  to  break  the  clods;  and'  the  land 
haTJng  been  prepared,  the  sower  wns  sent  in,  who  threw  the  seed  broadcast  over 
the  Reld.  The  liind  was  all  open,  haying  no  bedge-rowH,  but  merely  simple 
Euarlu  Co  dehiie  Ibe  boundaries  of  a  farm  or  field,  as  nitli  the  Jewg  (Dcut.  xii. 


When  the  mie  was  low,  the  water  was  raised  by  the  pole  and  bucket,  the  nhadoof 
of  modern  Egypt,  and  bf  other  means ;  and  this  atleulion  to  aniiicial  irrigation, 
ini'.ead  of  depending  for  it  on  rain,  is  alluded  to  iu  Deuteronomy  xi,  W.  There  ia 
one  instance,  and  one  only,  of  men  druniiig  ibe  plough  in  Egypt.  The  puinling, 
which  is  from  n  tomb  at  Thebes,  is  prcscryed  in  Ihc  Louvre.  Two  men  are  at  the 
end  of  the  pole,  and  two  others  pull  a  rope  attnetiod  to  the  b^isc  win-re  the  handle, 
pole,  and  share  unite ;  another  holds  the  plou};h  as  UEiiial.  and  the  rest  of  the  sccnia 
is  like  that  in  other  agriuullural  eucues,  with  the  hoeing,  sowing  broadcast,  and  tiie 
harvesC  operations. — ^[Q.  W.} 

'  Plutarch,  jEllan  (Nat.  Animal,  x.  16,  on  the  authority  of  Eudoxiis),  and  Fliny, 
mention  this  custom  of  (reading  In  ihe  grain  "  with  pigs  "  in  Egypt ;  but  no  in- 
stance occurs  of  it  in  the  tomba,  though  goats  are  somelimes  io  represented  io  the 
paintings.  It  ia  indeed  more  probable  that  pigs  were  turned  in  upon  the  land  (o 
eat  up  the  weeds  and  roots;  and  a  painting  at  Thebes,  where  pigs  arc  introduced 
with  waler-planta,  seems  to  point  to  this  fact ;  their  habits  were  ill  suited  to  benefit 
the  fanner  alter  the  seed  bad  been  sown  ;  and  to  muzzle  each  pig,  wlien  goals  or 
Vol.  II.— 2 
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the  harvest.     The  swine  serve  him  also  to  thrash  the  grain," 
which  is  then  carried  to  the  garner. 


other  animals  abounded^  would  have  been  lost  labour.    In  the  district  of  Gower,  in 
Soutb  Wales,  corn  is  trodden  in  by  sheep  to  this  day. — [G.  W.] 

■  The  paintings  show  that  oxen  were  commonly  used  to  tread  out  the  grain  f*** 


XOTIO!s'S   OF    THE    lONIANS 


15.  If  then  we  choose  to  adopt  the  views  of   the  loniaas 
coDcemiog  Egypt,  wo  must  come  to  the  concluaion  that  the 

tbe  ear  at  barTVBt-time,  and  QccaEionKltv,  though  TBTelj. 
but  pif^  not  being  sufficipnlly  hcaTj  Tlr  the  i^ur^io.--".  ur 
sub)itilul«d  for  oxen.  TIiib  procesa  wu 
performed,  u  it  ii  stitl  in  Iiaiy,  Spain, 
and  other  countries,  by  driring  the  oicn 
boraes  or  mulea)  over  the  com  atrewed 
Dpoa  the  Eround,  or  upon  a  pared  area 
near  the  field;  and  the  Jewi,  vtio  also 
adopted  it,  were  forhidden  to  muzzle  the 


«heo  treading  out  the  corn  (Deut.  xit  ^-^^-^ 
if.  In  later  Umes  the  Jews  appear  alio  to  ,^^^;^^y^  ~- 
aire  lued  "threshing  instrumenla,"  uid  \ 

the  word  <^,  ^'treading,"  in  the  aeatence  ^-     '"--•^^.^ 

"Oman  wa«  threlhiog  wheat"  (!  Chron  \  -~ 

la.  20,  28),  may  merely  have   been  re-  - — ^  ~ 

tained  from  the  earlier  custom  ot  tritura- 
ting by  oxen.  Another  moro  distinct  mention  of  a  "new  sharp  ihreafaing  iostru- 
aient  having  teeth"  ia  found  in  Ifoiah  (ili  Ifi),  which  oalla  to  mind  the  Ifdng  or 
mm-drag,  of  modem  Egypt,  a  name  t^loaely  resembUng  the  Hebrew  Marig,  applied 
to  the  threahing  inatmmunts  of  Urnan  (as  in  Isaiah),  and  t)ic  oien  he  oiTered  lo 
DaTid  were  doubtless  those  thnt  had  been  joked  lo  it.  The  modem  Egyptian 
IMra  U  drawn  by  two  oien,  and  coniusta  of  a  «ooden  frame,  with  three  ailes,  on 
which  are  fixed  circular  iron  plates,  tlie  first  and  IasI  having  each  four,  the  centre 
tat  three  platea;  and  these  not  only  force  out  the  grain  but  chop  the  straw  as  tht 
machine  is  dragged  over  it.  It  appears  to  be  rery  similar  to  Ihc  iribiUum  of  Ibt 
Bomana  mentioned  by  Varro  (de  Ke  rusticfi,  i.  S3),  wbo  deseribra  it  as  "a  frame 
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Egyptians  had  formerly  no  country  at  all.  For  the  lonians  *  say 
that  nothing  is  really  Egypt*  but  the  Delta,  which  extends 
along  shore  from  the  Watch-tower  of  Perseus,'  as  it  is  called,  to 
the  Pelusiac  Salt-pans,^  a  distance  of  forty  schoenes,  and  stretches 

made  rough  by  stones,  or  pieces  of  iron,  on  which  the  driver  or  a  weight  was  placed, 
and  this  being  drawn  by  beasts  yoked  to  it  pressed  out  the  grain/*  The  '*ploste> 
mum  Poenicum  "  was  doubtless  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians. — [G.  W.] 

*  Under  the  general  expression  of  ^*  lonians  **  in  this  passage,  Herodotus  hoM 
been  thought  to  mean  principally,  if  not  solely,  Hecataeus.  (Miiller  ad  Hecat. 
Fragm.  Fr.  295  and  296.)  Col.  Mure  shows  satisfactorily  (Literature  of  Greece, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  148,  note  ')  that  this  is  not  the  case,  since  the  persons  here  spoken  of 
divided  the  world  into  three  parts  (infrii,  ch.  16),  IlecatKus  into  two.  (See  the 
map,  note  to  Book  iv.  ch.  36.)  Perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  Anaximander,  who  as  a 
geographer  had  preceded  Hecataeus.     (Strab.  i.  p.  10 ;  Agathemer.  i.  1.) 

*  There  is  no  appearance  of  the  name  "  Egypt "  on  the  ancient  monuments, 
where  the  country  is  called  "  Chemi,"  represented  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  tail  of  a 
crocodile.  Chemi,  **  the  black  land,"  "  the  land  of  Ham,"  or  of  Khem  fthe  Egyp- 
tian god  Pan,  or  the  Generative  principle  of  Nature)  is  said  by  Plutarco  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  *^  blackness  of  the  soil."  Khem  is  singularly  like  the  Greek 
XB^ol,  Ham  (£hara),  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  patriarch,  signifies  also  "  soot,"  and 
is  like  the  Arabic  Aem,  Aamt,  "  hot ; "  and  the  Hebrew  hdm  (or  kh6m\  signifying 
brown  (or  black),  as  in  Gen.  xxx.  32,  40,  is  also  '*  burnt  up."  j£gyptu8  was  in  old 
times  the  name  of  the  Nile,  which  was  so  called  by  Homer  (Odys.  iv.  477 ;  xiv. 
257);  and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  691)  says  the  same  was  the  opinion  of  Nearchus.  Mane- 
tho  pretends  thatthe  country  received  the  name  from  iEgyptus,  a  surname  of  King 
Sethos  (or  Sethi).  Aristotle  thinks  that  *^  ^gypt  was  formerly  called  Thebes,"  and 
Herodotus  states,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  *'  lonians,"  that  *'  Thebes 
(i.  e,  the  Thebald)  had  of  old  the  name  of  Egypt."  And  if  this  is  not  confirmed  by 
the  monuments,  the  word  '*  Egypt "  was  at  all  events  connected  with  Coptos,  a  city 
of  the  Thebaid.  From  Kebt,  Koft,  or  Coptos  the  modern  inhabitants  have  been 
called  Copts :  its  ancient  name  in  hieroglyphics  was  Kebt-hor ;  and  Mr.  Poole  is  evi- 
dently right  in  supposing  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  Biblical  Caphtor.  He  thinks  the 
name  to  be  composed  of  Afo,  "  land,"  and  Tuvros ;  and  to  be  traced  in  the  Ai- 
Caphtor,  "land  (or  coast)  of  Caphtor,"  in  Jeremiah  (xlvii.  4).  The  word  Coptitic 
is  found  in  a  Gnostic  papyrus,  supposed  to  be  of  the  second  century  (see  note  '  on 
ch.  83).  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  called  originally  Aetia,  and  the  Nile  Aetos  and 
Siris.  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thebaid,  has  even  been  confounded  with,  and  called, 
Ethiopia;  perhaps  too  by  Pliny  (vi.  36;  see  note  •  on  ch.  110);  Nahum  (iii.  9)  calls 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  the  strength  of  No  (Thebes) ;  and  Strabo  says  (i.  p.  57)  that 
Menelaus'  journey  to  Ethiopia  really  meant  to  Thebes.  The  modern  name  Must  oi 
Misr  is  the  same  as  the  Biblical  Mizraim,  t.  c.  "  the  two  Misrs  "  applied  to  Egypt, 
which  corresponds  to  *'the  two  regions"  of  the  sculptures;  but  the  word  ilisr 
does  not  occur  on  the  monuments.  Mr.  Poole  notices  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic 
Misr,  **  red  mud,"  and  the  name  Rahab,  "  the  proud,"  given  to  Egypt  in  the  Bible. 
Of  Caphtor,  see  Deut.  ii.  23 ;  Amos  ix.  7.     See  note  *  on  ch.  106.— -[G.  W.] 

*  This  tower  stood  to  the  W.  of  the  Canopic  mouth  ;  and,  as  Reiinell  supposes, 
on  the  point  of  Aboukir,  not,  as  Strabo  thinks,  on  a  sandy  point  at  the  Bolbitine 
mouth.  The  Canopic  was  by  some  called  the  Heracleotic  mouth,  from  the  city  of 
Hercules  (see  n.*  ch.  113).  The  name  Canopus,  written  more  correctly  by  Herodo- 
tus Ket»'ft»j8ot,  said  to  signify  xp^'^*^^  K^aipot^  has  been  derived  from  kahi  noisbf 
"  golden  land."  The  term  **  Canopic,"  applied  to  sepulchral  vases  with  a  human 
head,  is  quite  arbitrary. — [G.  W.] 

^  The  Greek,  like  the  modern,  name  of  Pelusium,  is  thought  to  have  been  de 
rived  from  the  mud  that  surrounded  it,  irnKhs  in  Greek,  and  Teen  in  Arabic,  signify- 
ing "  mud."     It  is  now  called  Teeneh.     It  is,  however,  very  probably  taken  from 
the  old  Egyptian  name,  and  not  Greek.     Larcher  considers  the  rapixtiai  to  be  called 
from  the  embalmed  mummies  preserved  there,  but  the  name  evidently  applies  to  the 
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inland  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cerca86rus,^  where  the  Nile  divides 
into  the  two  streams  which  reach  the  sea  at  Pelusium  and 
Can&bus  respectively.  The  rest  of  what  is  accounted  Egypt 
belongs,  they  say,  either  to  Arabia  or  Libya.  But  the  Delta, 
as  the  Egyptians  affirm,  and  as  I  myself  am  persuaded,  is  form- 
ed of  the  deposits  of  the  river,  and  has  only  recently,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  come  to  light.  If  then  they  had  formerly  no 
territory  at  all,  how  came  they  to  be  so  extravagant  as  to  fancy 
themselves  the  most  ancient  race  in  the  world  ?  Surely  there 
was  no  need  of  their  making  the  experiment  with  the  children 
to  see  what  language  they  would  first  speak.  But  in  truth  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Egyptians  came  into  being  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Delta,  as  the  lonians  call  it ;  I  think  they  have 
always  existed  ever  since  the  human  race  began  ;  as  the  land 
went  on  increasing,  part  of  the  population  came  down  into  the 
new  country,  part  remained  in  their  old  settlements.  In  ancient 
times  the  Thebais  bore  the  name  of  Egypt,  a  district  of  which 
the  entire  circumference  is  but  6120  furlongs. 

16.  If  then  my  judgment  on  these  matters  be  right,  the 
lonians  are  mistaken  in  what  they  say  of  Egypt.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  they  who  are  right,  then  I  undertake  to  show  that 
neither  the  lonians  nor  any  of  the  other  Greeks  know  how  to 
count.  For  they  all  say  that  the  earth  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya,  whereas  they  ought  to  add  a 
fourth  part,  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  since  they  do  not  include  it 
either  in  Asia  or  Libya.'     For  is  it  not  their  theory  that  the 

solt-pous,  as  in  ch.  11.3,  where  Herodotus  mentions  others  near  the  Canopic  mouth. 
— [G.  W.]  Lepsius  suggests  that  Pulusium  means  "Philistine-town"  (Chronologie 
der  ^gypter,  vol.  i.  p.  341),  and  regards  it  as  so  called  because  it  was  the  last  town 
held  by  the  Hyksos,  whom  he  believes  to  have  been  Philistines,  before  their  final 
expulsion  from  Egypt. 

*  Or  Cercasdrum.     It  is  impossible  to  say  which  form  Herodotus  intended. 

•  Though  Egypt  really  belongs  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  the  inhabitants  were 
certainly  of  Asiatic  origin ;  and  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  has  been  peo- 
pled by  the  primeval  immigration  of  a  Caucasian  race.  This  seems  to  be  indicated 
also  by  the  Bible  history,  where  the  grandsons  of  Noah  are  made  the  inhabitants  of 
Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Canaan  ;  and  Juba,  according  to  Pliny,  affirms  with 
reason  that  the  people  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Syene  to  Meroe,  were  not 
Ethiopians  (blacks)  but  Arabs.  Till  a  later  time  half  Egypt  was  ascribed  to  Africa, 
"which  extended  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile"  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  170),  and  "the  Tanais 
and  Nile  were  the  limits  of  Asia  "  (Plin.  iii.  Procem.) ;  but  more  reasonable  people, 
says  Strabo  (i.  p.  51),  think  the  Arabian  Gulf  the  proper  separation  of  the  two  conti- 
nents rather  than  the  Nile.  Ptolemy  gives  both  banks  of  the  Nile  to  Africa  (iv.  5). 
Herodotus  justly  blames  the  inconsistency  of  making  Egypt  belong  to  neither  conti- 
nent, and  of  considering  the  country  and  its  people  a  new  creation.  In  Book  iv. 
chs.  39  and  41,  Herodotus  does  not  mean  to  exclude  Egypt  both  from  Asia  and 
from  Libya,  as  he  shows  by  mentioning  the  ships  of  Neco  sailing  from  the  Arabian 
Gulf  round  Libya  to  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Egypt  (ch.  42) ;  he  treats  Libya  as 
a  distinct  region,  lying  W.  of  Egypt,  and  makes  Egypt  itself  the  division  between  it 
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Nile  separates  Asia  from  Libya  ?  As  the  Nile  therefore  splits 
in  two  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  Delta  itself  must  be  a  sepa- 
rate country,  not  contained  in  either  Asia  or  Libya. 

17.  Here  I  take  my  leave  of  the  opinions  of  the  lonians,  and 
proceed  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  on  these  subjects.  I  con- 
sider Egypt  to  be  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  the  Egyptians, 
just  as  Cilicia  is  the  tract  occupied  by  the  Ciliciana,  and  Assyria 
that  possessed  by  the  Assyrians.  And  I  regard  the  only  proper 
boundary-line  between  Libya  and  Asia  to  be  that  which  is 
marked  out  by  the  Egyptian  frontier.  For  if  we  take  the  boun- 
dary-line commonly  received  by  the  Greeks,*"  we  must  regard 
Egypt  as  divided,  along  its  whole  length  from  Elephantine  and 
the  Cataracts  to  Cercasorus,  into  two  parts,  each  belonging  to  a 
different  portion  of  the  world,  one  to  Asia,  the  other  to  Libya ; 
since  the  Nile  divides  Egypt  in  two  from  the  Cataracts  to  the 
sea^  running  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cercasorus*  in  a  single  stream, 

and  Asia.  But  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  his  description  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Diodorus  seems  to  tiiink  that  Herodotus  made  the  Nile  the  boundary  of  Libya. 
— [G.  W.] 

"  That  is,  the  course  of  the  Nile ;  which  is  made  the  boundary  by  Strabo  (ii.  p. 
170),  Mela  (i.  1,  2,  and  4),  Dionysius  Pcriegetes  (I.  23(>)>  and,  in  one  place,  by  Aga- 
themer  (i.  1).  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  106)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  9)  agree  with  Herodotus 
in  assigning  the  whole  of  Egypt  to  Asia.  Ptolemy  (Gcog.  i.  1)  is  the  first  extant 
geographer  who  formally  assigns  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  the  true 
boundary.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  the  Armenian  geography  (§  16),  and,  in  his 
description  of  the  three  continents,  by  Agathemer  (ii.  G,  7). 

*  Strabo  calls  it  Cercesura,  others  Cercasorum.  It  is  noticed  again  in  chs.  lb 
and  97.  Strabo  shows  it  to  have  been  in  the  same  parallel  as  Ileliopolis,  and  Herod- 
otus considers  the  Delta  to  end  at  Ileliopolis  (ii.  7),  wiiich  brings  the  point  of  the 
Delta  nearly  opposite  the  present  Shoobra.  Here  the  rivor  separated  into  three 
branches,  the  Pelusiac  or  Hubastite  to  the  E.,  the  Canopic  or  Heracleotic  to  the  W., 
and  the  Sebennytic  which  ran  between  them,  continuing  in  the  same  general  line  of 
direction  northward  which  the  Nile  had  up  to  this  point,  and  piercing  the  Delta 
through  its  centre.  The  Tanitic,  which  ran  out  of  the  Sebennytic,  was  at  first  the 
same  as  the  Busiritic,  but  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Tanitic,  from  the  city  of 
Tanis  (now  8an)^  which  stood  on  its  eastern  bank  ;  and  between  the  Tanitic  and 
Pelusiac  branches  was  the  isle  of  Myecphoris,  which  Herodotus  says  was  opposite 
Bubastis  (ii.  1G6).  The  Mendesian,  which  also  ran  eastward  from  the  Sebennytic, 
passed  by  the  modern  town  of  Mansoorah^  and  thence  running  by  Mendes(from 
which  it  was  called)  entered  the  sea  to  the  W.  of  the  Tanitic.  The  Bolbitine  mouth 
was  that  of  the  modern  Rosetta  branch,  as  the  Bucolic  or  Phatmetic  was  that  of 
Damietta,  and  the  lower  parts  of  both  these  branches  were  artificial,  or  made  by  the 
hand  of  man ;  on  which  account,  though  Herodotus  mentions  seven,  he  confines  the 
number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  five.  These  two  artificial  outlets  of  the  Nile  are 
the  only  ones  now  remaining,  the  others  having  either  disappeared,  or  being  dry  in 
most  places  during  the  summer ;  and  this  fact  seems  to  confirm  an  otherwise  inex- 
plicable prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xi.  15),  thought  by  some  to  apply  to  the  Euphrates — 
(He)  "shall  smite  it  in  its  seven  streams,  and  make  men  go  over  dry-shod.''  Most 
ancient  writers  agree  in  reckoning  seven  mouths,  the  order  of  which,  beginning  from 
the  E.,  was — 1.  the  Pelusiac  or  Bubastite  ;  2.  the  Saltic  or  Tanitic ;  3.  the  Mendesian  ; 
4.  the  Bucolic  or  Phatmetic  (now  of  Damietta);  5.  the  Sebennytic ;  6.  the  Bolbitine  (now 
of  Rosetta) ;  7.  the  Canopic  or  Heracleotic ;  but  eleven  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  to 
A  bich  he  add?  four  others  called  "  false  mouths."    Most  of  these  false  mouths  are 
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but  at  that  point  separating  into  three  branches,  whereof  the 
one  which  bends  eastward  is  called  the  Pelusiac  mouth,*  and 
that  which  slants  to  the  west,  the  Canobic.  Meanwhile  the 
straight  course  of  the  stream,  which  comes  down  from  the  upper 
country,  and  meets  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  continues  on,  dividing 
the  Delta  down  the  middle,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  a 
mouth,  which  is  as  celebrated,  and  carries  as  large  a  body  of 
water,  as  most  of  the  others,  the  mouth  called  the  Sebennytic. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  other  mouths  which  run  out  of  the 
Sebennytic  called  respectively  the  Saitic  and  the  Mendesian. 
The  Bolbitine  mouth,  and  the  Bucolic,  are  not  natural  branches, 
but  channels  made  by  excavation. 

18.  My  judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  Egypt  is  confirmed  by 
an  oracle  delivered  at  the  shrine  of  Ammon,  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge  at  all  until  after  I  had  formed  my  opinion.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  people  of  the  cities  Marea^  and  Apis,  who  live 
in  the  part  of  Egypt  that  borders  on  Libya,  took  a  dislike  to  the 
religious  usages  of  the  country  concerning  sacrificial  animals, 
and  wished  no  longer  to  be  restricted  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
cows.*     So,  as  they  believed  themselves  to  be  Libyans  and  not 

described  by  Strabo  as  very  shallow,  being  probably  dry  in  summor  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  three  great  mouths  were  the  Pelusiac,  the  Sebennytic,  and 
the  Canopic,  which  last  was  originally  the  only  one  (Herod,  ii.  17U)  which  strangers 
were  allowed  to  enter.    See  note  ■  on  ch.  178. — [G.  W.] 

*  From  the  Greek  word  for  "mouth,"  (rrdfia^  or  from  the  Latin  ostium^  the  Arabs 
have  given  the  name  ostodm  or  oshtodin  to  each  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  with  its 
regular  plural  athaUem,  The  o  is  prefixed  from  the  repugnance  of  Arabic  to  words 
beginning  with  «  followed  by  another  consonant.  Thus  too  the  French  has  etahle^ 
ecole^  etat^  the  Spanish  ispejo^  and  even  the  Italian  places  lo  instead  of  il  before 
9peeehio, — [G.  W.l 

*  The  town  of  Harea  stood  near  the  lake  to  which  it  gave  the  name  Mareotis 
(see  note  •  ch.  6.)  It  was  celebrated  for  the  wine  produced  in  its  vicinity,  which 
appears  to  be  included  in  the  "  wine  of  the  Northern  country,"  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  lists  of  offerings  in  the  Egyptian  tombs.  Strabo  says  in  this  district  is  the 
greatest  abundance  of  wine,  which  is  confirmed  by  Athena^us,  xoAA^  8^  rj  v^pl  t^v 
y^¥  raifTjiv  S/ivcAof.  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  91)  says,  **  Simt  Thasiaj  vites,  sunt  et  Mare- 
otides  albsB;"  and  the  expression  of  Horace,  "lymphatam  J/tircoifico,"  meaning 
^^ Egyptian  wine,"  points  it  out  as  the  most  noted  of  that  country.  Athcna?ua  says 
"its  colour  is  white,  its  quality  excellent,  and  it  is  sweet  and  li^rht,  with  a  fragrant 
bouquet,  by  no  means  astringent,  nor  affecting  the  head ;  "  and  Strabo  gives  it  the 
additional  merit  of  keeping  to  a  great  age.  Athenaeus,  however,  considers  it  inferior 
to  the  Teniotic,  and  that  of  Anthylla  appears  to  have  been  preferred  to  it 
and  to  all  others.  See  below,  n.  *  on  ch.  37,  n.  *  on  ch.  60,  and  n.  *  on  ch.  77. — 
[G.  W.] 

*  Though  oxen  were  lawful  food  to  the  Egyptians,  cows  and  heifers  were  for- 
bidden to  be  killed,  either  for  the  altar  or  the  table,  being  consecrated  (not  as  Her- 
odotus states,  ch.  41,  to  Isis,  but  as  Strabo  says)  to  Athor,  who  was  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  spotted  cow,  and  to  whose  temple  at  Atarbechis,  **  the  city  of 
Athor,"  as  Herodotus  afterwards  shows,  the  bodies  of  those  that  died  were  carried 
(ch.  41).  It  is,  however,  very  excusable  in  him  to  confound  the  two  goddesses,  as 
they  often  assu:i  e  e.ich  other's  attributes,  and  it  is  then  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
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Egyptians,  they  sent  to  the  shrine  to  say  that,  having  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Egyptians,  neither  inhabiting  the  Delta 
nor  using  the  Egyptian  tongue,  they  claimed  to  be  allowed  to 
]  eat  whatever  they  pleased.  Their  i-equest,  however,  was  refused 
I  by  the  god,  who  declared  in  reply  that  Egypt  was  the  entire 
i  tract  of  country  which  the  Nile  overspreads  and  irrigates,  and 
(  the  Egyptians  were  the  people  who  lived  below  Elephantine/ 
j  and  drank  the  waters  of  that  river. 

19.  So  said  the  oracle.  Now  the  Nile,  when  it  overflows, 
floods  not  only  the  Delta,  but  also  the  tracts  of  country  on  both 
sides  the  stream  which  are  thought  to  belong  to  Libya  and 
Arabia,*  in  some  places  reaching  to  the  extent  of  two  days' 
journey  from  its  banks,  in  some  even  exceeding  that  distance, 
but  in  others  falling  short  of  it. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  river,  I  was  not  able  to  gain 
any  information  either  from  the  priests  or  from  others.  I  was 
particularly  anxious  to  learn  from  them  why  the  Nile,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  solstice,  begins  to  rise,'  and  con- 
tinues to  increase  for  a  hundred  days — and  why,  as  soon  as  that 

without  the  hieroglyphic  legends.     See  note  '  on  ch.  40,  and  note  '  on  ch.  41. — 
[G.  W.] 

*  Syene  and  Elephantine  were  the  real  frontier  of  Egypt  on  the  S. ;  Ejrypt  ex- 
tending **  from  the  tower  (Migdol)  of  Syene"  to  the  sea  (Kzek.  xxix.  1«»).  When  the 
frontier  was  extended  southward  by  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs,  lower  Ethiopia 
to  the  second  cataract  (the  modern  Nubia)  was  still  considered  out  of  Egypt,  though 
part  of  its  dominions;  and  the  places  there  are  often  designated  as  "Ibreign." — 
[G.  W.] 

•  By  the  "tracts  thought  to  belong  to  Libya  and  Arabia,"  Herodotus  means  the 
lands  about  the  lake  Mareotis,  and  those  on  the  canal  which  communicated  with  the 
Red  Sea,  os  well  as  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  I'elusiac  branch. — [G.  W.] 

'  Uerodotus  was  surprised  that  the  Nile  should  rise  in  the  sumnjer  solstice  and 
become  low  in  winter.  In  the  latitude  of  Memphis  it  begins  to  rise  at  the  end  of 
June,  about  the  loth  of  August  it  attains  to  the  height  requisite  for  cutting  the 
canals  and  admitting  it  into  the  interior  of  the  plain  ;  and  it  is  generally  at  its  high- 
est about  the  end  of  September.  This  makes  from  i»2  to  1(H)  days,  as  Herodotus 
Btates.  At  the  Cataracts  the  first  rise  is  perceived  some  time  sooner,  about  the  end 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  which  led  Seneca  to  say  that  "  the  first  increase  of 
the  Nile  was  observable  about  the  islands  of  rhila\"  But  in  proportion  as  you  go 
higher  into  Ethiopia,  the  inundation  is  earUer,  and  at  Khartoom  it  begins  about  the 
2nd  of  May,  or,  according  to  some,  "early  in  April."  But  it  somotimes  happens 
that  it  rises  a  little  and  then  falls  again  before  the  regular  inundation  sets  in,  wliich 
is  owing  to  partial  rains  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  In  Egypt  the  lirst  change 
from  the  previous  clearness  of  the  stream  in  May  is  observed  in  its  red  and  turbid 
colour,  and  it  soon  afterwards  assumes  a  green  appearance,  when  the  water  is  no 
longer  considered  wholesome.  For  this  reason  a  supply  previously  laid  up  in  jars 
was  then  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  until  it  re-assumed  a  turbid  but  wholesome 
red  colour  ;  which  explains  a  remark  of  Aristides  (Orat.  Egypt,  vol.  ii.)  that  the  Egyp- 
tians are  the  only  people  who  preserve  water  in  jars,  and  calculate  its  age  iis  others 
do  that  of  wine.  It  was  not  long  before  the  water  of  the  river  became  wholesome 
again,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  assertion,  respecting  its  improvement  by  age  when 
preserved  mjars^  is  only  one  of  those  antitheses  in  which  the  Greeks  delighted.  In 
large  reftcrvoirs  it  may  be  kept  two  or  three  years,  as  in  some  houses  of  Cairo,  but 
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number  is  past,  it  forthwith  retires  and  contracts  its  stream, 
continuing  low  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  until  the  summei 
solstice  comes  round  again.  On  none  of  these  points  could  I 
obtain  any  explanation  from  the  inhabitants,*  though  I  made 

Dot  improved  like  wine.  Though  very  wholesome,  the  water  of  the  Nile  sometimeii 
disagrees  for  a  few  days  with  strangers,  or  with  persons  who  have  sojourned  for  a 
few  months  in  the  desert ;  which  accounts  for  the  Persians  having  brought  water 
into  Egypt  from  Asia,  and  agrees  with  the  remark  of  Athenaeus  (Deipn.  ii.  p.  41), 
who  attributes  it  to  the  nitre  it  contains.  On  the  supposed  causes  of  the  inun- 
dation, see  Eur.  Hel.  i.  3  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  278  eeq.  cd.  Bip. ;  and  Palmerius  n.  in  Oud- 
endorp's  Lucan,  b.  x.  216  seq. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  cause  of  the  inundation  is  the  water  that  falls  during  the  rainy  season  in 
Abyssinia;  and  the  range  of  the  tropical  rains  extends  even  as  farN.  us  latitude  17** 
43'.  Homer  was  therefore  right  in  giving  to  the  Nile  the  epithet  of  Buir€r4ot  wora- 
Ho7of  and  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Koran  relating  to  ^*  the  water  sent  by  God 
from  Heaven,"  inscribed  on  the  Kilometer  of  the  isle  of  Rodu,  show  that  the  Arabs 
were  at  a  very  early  time  correctly  informed  respecting  the  cause  of  the  inundation. 
In  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  the  rains  continue  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  September,  but  at  the  sources  of  the  White  river  the  rains  seem  to  set  in 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  also  to  last  three  months.  The  Bahr-el-Azrek,  to- 
gether with  the  more  northerly  Atbara,  and  their  tributary  streams,  continue  their 
supply  of  water  from  Abyssinia  until  the  end  of  the  inundation.  The  two  main 
branches  of  the  Southern  ^ile  are  the  Bahr-el-A'biad  and  the  Bahr-cl-Azrek,  which 
unite  at  the  modem  Khartoom,  a  new  town  on  the  point  of  land,  about  160  miles 
to  the  N.  of  Senn&r ;  but  though  the  latter  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  it  is  the  one 
which  possesses  the  real  characteristics  of  the  Nile,  having  the  same  black  alluvial 
def>osit,  and  the  same  beneficent  properties  when  it  inundates  the  land.  The  White 
river,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  totally  different  character,  and  its  waters  possess  none 
of  those  fertilizing  qualities  for  which  the  Nile  is  celebrated  ;  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  source  of  the  Abyssinian  branch  has  het^n  so  often  looked  upon 
as  the  real  **  fountain  of  the  Nile."  The  names  (Bahr  el)  AHad  and  Azrek  appear 
to  signify  the  "white"  and  "  black"  rather  than  the  "  white"  and  "blue  "  (river). 
For  though  Aawed  is  commonly  put  in  opposition  to  Abiad(BiS  "  black"  and  "  white"), 
Azreky  which  is  properly  "blue,"  is  also  used  for  what  we  call  "jet  black  ;"  and 
Hoesdn  Azrek  is  a  "  dark  black,",  not  a  "  blue  horse."  It  is  true  that  "  blue  "  is 
applied  to  rivers,  as  Nil  aby  "blue  water"  (or  "  river")  to  the  Indus,  and  the  Sutlej 
is  still  the  "  blue  river ;  "  but  the  name  Azrek  seems  to  be  given  to  the  Abyssinian 
branch  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Western  or  White  Nile.  Neel,  or  Nil,  itself  signi- 
fies "  blue,"  and  indigo  is  therefore  "  Neeleh  ;  "  but  the  word  is  Indian  not  Arabic, 
Nila  in  Sanscrit  being  "blue."  Though  the  Greeks  called  the  river  "  Nile,"  as  the 
Arabs  do,  that  name  is  not  found  in  the  hieroglyphics,  where  the  god  Nilus  and  the 
river  are  both  called  "  Hapi."  The  Hindoo  Puraiias  also  call  the  Nile  "  ^ViVa,"  but 
it  was  not  an  old  Egyptian  name,  and  those  writings  are  of  late  date.  It  is  called 
In  Coptic  taro,  "  river,"  or  to/M,  "  sea"  (cp.  'flxcavcij),  analogous  to  the  modern  Arabic 
name  6aAr,  "river,"  properly  "sea"  (see  note  *  on  ch.  111).  Nahuni  (iii.  Ji) speaks 
of  "populous  No  (Thebes)  whose  rampart  was  the  «ca."  The  resemblance  of  the 
name  Hapi,  "Nilus,"  and  the  bull-god  Uapi  or  Apis  (see  ch.  28,  B. 
1%  .     iii.)  recalls  the  Greek  representation  of  a  river  under  the  form  of  a 

w  ^w^^     bull,  like  the  Achcloiis  and  others  (see   /Elian.  Var.  Hist.  ii.  33). 
V  Nilus  is  not  taken  from  Nahr  or  Nahl,  "  river  ;  "  but  Nahr,  "  river," 

JL  HS  ^&^  ^  applied  to  the  Euphrates,  and  Nahl  to  a  ravine  or  torrent-bed,  as 
^^  i^  ^  (in  2  Kings  xxiv.  7)  to  the  ^'torrens  jEgypti^  Nahl  is  not  a 
"river,"  but,  like  Nullah,  a  "ravine,"  in  India.  Cp.  Nahr,  Nar, 
Karo,  and  other  names  of  rivers,  the  Nereids,  &c.  (See  n.  '  on  ch.  50).  For  black 
applied  to  water,  cp.  iitKav  JiBcop  of  Homer.  The  Nile  was  said  to  have  received  iti 
name  from  King  NUus,  but  this  is  doubtless  a  fable ;  and  Ilonier  calls  it  J^igyptus. 
The  sources  of  the  White  Nile  are  still  unknown ;  and  recent  discoveries  seem  to  as* 
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every  inquiry,  wishing  to  know  what  was  commonly  reported — 
they  could  neither  tell  me  what  special  virtue  the  Nile  has 
which  makes  it  so  opposite  in  its  nature  to  all  other  streams, 
nor  why,  unlike  every  other  river,  it  gives  forth  no  hreezes*  from 
its  surface. 

20.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  however,  wishing  to  get  a  reputation 
for  cleverness,  have  offered  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  river,  for  which  they  have  accounted  in  three  different  ways. 
Two  of  these  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  speak  of,  further 
than  simply  to  mention  what  they  are.  One  pretends  that  the 
Etesian  winds^  cause  the  rise  of  the  river  by  preventing  the  Nile- 
wat€r  from  running  off  into  the  sea.  But  in  the  first  place  it 
has  often  happened,  when  the  Etesian  winds  did  not  blow,  that 
the  Nile  has  risen  according  to  its  usual  wont  ;  and  further,  if 
the  Etesian  winds  produced  the  effect,  the  other  rivers  which 
flow  in  a  direction  opposite  to  those  winds  ought  to  present  the 
same  phenomena  as  the  Nile,  and  the  more  so  as  they  are  all 
smaller  streams,  and  have  a  weaker  current.  But  these  rivers, 
of  which  there  are  many  both  in  Syria'  and  Libya,  are  entirely 
unlike  the  Nile  in  this  respect. 

sign  a  different  poi^ition  from  that  conjectured  by  the  explorers  sent  by  Mohammed 
All,  who  brought  it  from  the  eastward,  at  the  back  or  S.  of  the  Galla  mountains ; 
as  did  a  very  intelligent  native  of  the  Jimma  country  I  met  at  Cairo,  who  affirmed 
that  he  had  crossed  the  White  river  in  going  from  his  native  land  to  Adderay  or 
Hurrur  and  the  SomAuli  district,  on  his  way  to  the  port  of  Berbcra.  Seneca^s  de- 
scription of  the  Upper  Nile,  *'  niagnas  solitudines  pervagatus,  ct  in  paludes  difiVisus, 
pentibua  sparsus,"  might  suit  the  character  of  the  White  Kile,  though  he  is  wronff 
in  supposing  it  only  assumed  a  new  one  by  forming  a  single  stream  **  about  Philffl. 
See  Nat.  Quaest.  b.'iv.  s.  2;  cp.  Plin.  vi.  30.— [G.  W.] 

*  If  this  signifies  that  breezes  are  not  generated  by,  and  do  not  rise  from,  the 
Nile,  it  is  true ;  but  not  if  it  means  that  a  current  of  air  does  not  bl«»w  up  the  valley. 
DiodoruH  (i.  38j  is  wrong  in  stating  that  '*  the  Nile  has  no  clouds  about  it,  does  not 
engender  cold  winds,  and  has  no  fogs."  The  fogs  are  often  very  thick,  though  they 
disappear  before  midday. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  annual  N.W.  winds  blow  from  the  Mediterranean  during  the  inundation;  but 
they  are  not  the  catise  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  though  they  help  in  a  small  degree  to 
impede  its  course  northwards.  For  the  navigation  of  the  river  they  are  invaluable, 
as  well  as  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  a  very  large  boat  could  scarcely 
ascend  the  river  during  the  inundation  unless  aided  by  them.  Nor  can  they  be 
said  to  cause  the  inifndation  bv  driving;  the  clouds  to  Abvssinia,  as  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  begins  before  they  set  in,  though  they  may  add  to  the  water  by  later  show* 
crs.— [G.  W.] 

'  It  is  possible  to  justify  this  statement,  which  at  first  sight  seems  untrue,  by 
considering  that  the  direction  of  the  Etesian  winds  was  nort/i-westerii/  rather  than 
north.  (Arist.  Meteor,  ii..  6;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  39.)  This  was  natural,  as  they  are  caused 
by  the  rush  of  the  air  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Egean,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  desert  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  which  desert  lands  lie  as  much  in  Syria  and  Arabia  on  the  east,  as 
in  Africa  on  the  south.  Though  Syria  therefore  has  only  a  torrent- bod  generally 
dry  (the  Wadi/  elArish,  or  River  of  Egypt)  which  faces  the  north,  it  has  many  ri\ei-j 
which  the  Etesian  winds  might  affect — all  those,  namely,  which  face  the  west. 
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21.  The  second  opinion  is  even  more  unscientific  than  the 
one  just  mentioned,  and  also,  if  I  may  so  say,  more  marvellous. 
It  is  that  the  Nile  acts  so  strangely,  because  it  flows  from  the 
ocean,  and  that  the  ocean  flows  all  round  the  earth.'' 

22.  The  third  explanation,  which  is  very  much  more  plau- 
sible than  either  of  the  others,  is  positively  the  furthest  from  the 
truth ;  for  there  is  really  nothing  in  what  it  says,  any  more 
than  in  the  other  theories.  It  is,  that  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  snows.*  Now,  as  the  Nile  flow^s 
out  of  Libya,'  through  Ethiopia,  into  Egypt,  how  is  it  possible 
that  it  can  be  formed  of  melted  snow,  running,  as  it  does,  frmn 
the  hottest  regions  of  the  world  into  cooler  countries  ?  Many 
are  the  proofs  whereby  any  one  capable  of  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  convinced  that  it  is  most  unlikely  this  should  be 
the  case.  The  first  and  strongest  argument  is  furnished  by  the 
winds,  which  always  blow  hot  from  these  regions.  The  second 
is,  that  rain  and  frost  are  unknown   there."      Now,  whenever 

•  That  the  Nile  flowed  from  the  ocean,  and  that  the  ocean  flowed  all  round  the 
earth,  were  certainly  opinions  of  Hccatasus  (Fr.  278).  It  Ih  probable,  therefore,  that 
his  account  of  the  inundation  is  here  intended. 

•  This  was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  as  well  aa  of  his  pupil  Euripides  and 
others  (Diodor.  i.  38 ;  Euripid.  Helena,  beg*. ;  Seneca,  Nat.  Quapst.  iv.  2  ;  Ptol.  Geog. 
iv.  9.)  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  are  wrong  in  supposing  snow  could  not  be  found 
on  mountains  in  the  hot  climate  of  Africa ;  perpetual  snow  is  not  confined  to  certain 
latitudes ;  and  ancient  and  modern  discoveries  prove  that  it  is  found  in  the  ranges 
8.  of  Abyssinia.  Kor  is  the  heat  always  there  what  Herodotus  imagines,  and  the 
cold  of  winter  is  often  sensibly  felt  in  the  plains  of  Ethiopia  about  Gebcl  Birkel,  far 
distant  from  high  mountains,  though  the  thermometer  does  not  range  below  freez- 
ing. "The  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  not  a  mere  function  of  geographical 
latitude,  or  of  mean  annual  temperature ;  nor  is  it  at  the  equator,  or  even  within 
the  tropics,  that  the  snow-line  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.^  (Humboldt,  Cosmos,  i.  p.  828.)  At  the  equator,  on  the  Andes  of  Quito,  the 
limit  is  at  15,790  feet  above  the  sea;  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Himalaya  it 
lies  at  12,982  feet,  and  on  the  northern  declivity  at  ]  6,680;  and  the  volcano  of 
Aconcagua  in  lat  82"  80',  which  was  found  "  to  be  more  than  1400  ft.  higher  than 
Chimborazp,  was  once  seen  free  from  snow  "  (p.  329).  See  also  Lyell's  Pr.  of  Geo- 
logy, c.  vii. — [G.  W.] 

•  That  is  from  Central  Africa,  which  was  and  still  is  the  opinion  of  sonic  geog- 
raphers. There  appears  more  reason  to  place  the  source  of  the  "White  Nile"  to 
the  S.  of  the  Abyssinian  ranges,  between  lat.  1°  and  8°  N. ;  though  a  branch  does 
come  from  the  W.,  called  Adda  or  Jengeh,  which  seem  to  be  two  names  of  the 
game  stream. — [G.  W.] 

•  Herodotus  was  not  aware  of  the  rainy  seaFon  in  Sennj'ir^and  the  S.S.W.  of 
Abyssinia,  nor  did  he  know  of  the  Abyssinian  snow  which  is  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Aduli.s,  on  the  mountains  beyond  the  Nile,  "to 
the  depth  of  a  man^s  knee."  (See  Plin.  vi.  34,  and  Vincent's  Periplus.)  The  tropical 
rains  do  not  extend  as  far  N.  as  the  Dar  Shegeoh  (Shaikeeh)  and  the  great  bend  of 
the  Nile,  where  showers  and  storms  only  occur  occasionally,  generally  about  the 
begim[iing  of  the  inundation,  and  where  a  whole  year  sometimes  passes  without  rain. 
The  tropical  rains  begin  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  on  the  White 
Nile  in  lat.  4*  N.,  and  both  the  White  and  Blue  Niles  begin  to  rise  at  Khartoom  the 
first  week  in  May.     The  climate  there  is  then  very  unhealthy,  even  for  the  natives. 
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snow  falls,  it  must  of  necessity  rain  within  five  days  ;''  so  that, 
if  there  were  snow,  there  must  be  rain  also  in  those  parts. 
Thirdly,  it  is  certain  that  the  natives  of  the  country  are  black 
with  the  heat,  that  the  kites  and  the  swallows  remain  there  the 
whole  year,  and  that  the  cranes,  when  they  fly  from  the  rigours 
of  a  Scythian  winter,  flock  thither  to  pass  the  cold  season.'  If 
then,  in  the  country  whence  the  Nile  has  its  source,  or  in  that 
through  which  it  flows,  there  fell  ever  so  little  snow,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  any  of  these  circumstances  could  take 
place. 

The  rain  falls  for  many  hour^>  but  with  intervals  of  clear  weather  and  a  strong  sun, 
raising  a  vapour  that  causes  a  bad  fever.  The  vegetation  is  very  rapid  and 
luxurious.  That  part  of  the  valley  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  range  of  the  rains 
is  then  infested  with  clouds  of  flies — a  perfect  plague — but  they  do  not  extend  into 
the  desert.  Philostratus  (Vit.  ApoU.  Tyan.  ii.  9)  suys  he  does  *'  not  mean  to  gainsay 
the  snows  of  the  Ethiopians,  or  the  hills  of  the  Cutadupi ;  "  but  he  evidently  disbe- 
lieves the  accounts  given  of  them.  The  cause  of  the  two  branches  rising  at  the 
same  time  at  Kbartoom  is  the  rain  that  falls  at  no  great  distance  from  that  spot. 
The  effect  of  the  more  southerly  rains  is  felt  afterwards.  Calisthenes,  the  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  and  afterwards  Agatharcides  and  Strabo  attributed  the  inundation  to  the 
rainy  season  in  Ethiopia ;  and  correctly,  for  it  is  caused  by  this,  and  not  by  the 
melting  of  snow.  See  Athenajus,  Epit.  ii.  89;  Diod.  i.  41  ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1121. — 
[G.  W.] 

^  I  have  found  nothing  in  any  w^riter,  ancient  or  modern,  to  confirm,  or  so  much 
as  to  explain,  this  assertion.  Aulus  Gellius  seems  to  have  noticed  it  as  an  instance 
of  "over  rapid  generalisation"  (Epitom.  lib.  viii.  c.  3);  but  his  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject are  lost.  It  does  not  appear  that  at  present,  either  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Southern 
Italy,  rain  necessarily  follows  snow  within  a  certain  number  of  days.  But  the  mete- 
orology of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  has  no  doubt  undergone 
great  changes  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  In  some  parts  of  England  there  is  a 
saying,  that  "three  days  of  white  frost  are  sure  to  bring  rain." 

"  Cranes,  and  other  wading  birds  are  found,  in  the  winter,  in  Upper  Egypt,  but 
far  more  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  spring  immense  flights  of  storks  (Clconia  alba}  collect 
together,  which  after  soaring  round  in  circles  at  a  great  height,  return  for  the  sum- 
mer to  the  N.  From  the  migration  of  cranes  to  Ethiopia  arose  the  fable  of  the 
Cranes  and  Pygmies.  The  Ardea  cinerea  and  garzetta,  the  platalea  or  spoonbill, 
the  pelican,  nnd  some  others  remain  the  whole  year  in  Egypt.  The  Grus  cinerea 
wintera  in  Ethiopia  about  Gebel  Berkel.  This  last  has  been  strangely  mistaken  for 
an  ostrich  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  is  probably  the  Grus  undetcrininod  by  Pickering 
(p.  169).  The  ibis  is  rarely  seen  except  near  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  ducks, 
coots,  and  numerous  water-fowl  abound.  The  avocet  was  a  native  of  Egypt  as  early 
as  the  12th  dynasty.  Tlie  Numidian  demoiselle  {Anthropoulcs  Vin/o)  Ls  found,  but 
not  common,  in  Upper  Egypt.  Kites  remain  all  the  winter,  and  swallows  also, 
though  in  small  numbers,  even  at  Thebes.  The  swallow  was  always  the  harbinger 
of  spring,  as  in  Greece  and  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and  the  subject  is  represented  on 
Greek  vases,  where  a  youth  exclaims  "Behold  the  swallow  I  "  and  another  answers 
"Then  it  is  now  spring."  (See  Panofka's  Bilder  ant.  Lebens,  pi.  xvii.  tig.  C.)  Boys 
(as  Mr.  Cumby  observes)  went  about  in  Rhodes  to  collect  gilts  on  the  return  of  the 
swallow,  as  for  the  "  grotto"  at  the  beginning  of  our  oyster  season,  though  with 
greater  pretensions,  as  Athenaeus,  quoting  Theognis,  shows  (viii.  p.  300),  since  they 
sometimes  threatened  to  carry  off  what  was  not  granted  to  their  recjuest: — "We 
will  go  away  if  you  give  us  something;  if  not,  we  will  never  let  you  alone.  Wo 
will  either  carry  off  the  door,  or  the  lintel,  or  the  woman  who  sits  within  ;  she  is 
small,  and  we  can  easily  lift  her.  If  you  give  any  gift,  h't  it  be  large.  Open,  open 
:he  door  to  the  swallow,  for  we  are  not  old  men,  but  boys." — FG.  W.] 
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23.  As  for  the  writer  who  attributes  the  phenomenon  to  the 
ocean,*  his  account  is  involved  in  such  obscurity,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  disprove  it  by  argument.  For  my  part  I  know  of 
no  river  called  Ocean,  and  I  think  that  Homer,  or  one  of  the 
earlier  poets,  invented  the  name,  and  introduced  it  into  his 
poetry. 

24.  Perhaps,  after  censuring  all  the  opinions  that  have  been 
put  forward  on  this  obscure  subject,  one  ought  to  propose  some 
theory  of  one's  own.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  explain  what  I 
think  to  be  the  reason  of  the  Nile's  swelling  in  the  summer  time. 
During  the  winter,  the  sun  is  driven  out  of  his  usual  course  by 
the  storms,  and  removes  to  the  upper  parts  of  Libya.  This  is 
the  whole  secret  in  the  fewest  possible  words  ;  for  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  country  to  which  the  Sun-god  approaches  the 
nearest,  and  which  he  passes  most  directly  over,  will  be  scantest 
of  water,  and  that  there  the  streams  which  feed  the  rivers  will 
shrink  the  most. 

25.  To  explain,  however,  more  at  length,  the  case  is  this. 
The  sun,  in  his  passage  across  the  upper  parts  of  Libya,  aflfects 
them  in  the  following  way.  As  the  air  in  those  regions  is  con- 
stantly clear,  and  the  country  warm  through  the  absence  of  cold 
winds,  the  sun  in  his  passage  across  them  acts  upon  them 
exactly  as  he  is  wont  to  act  elsewhere  in  summer,  when  his 
path  is  in  the  middle  of  heaven — that  is,  he  attracts  the  water.* 
After  attracting  it,  he  again  repels  it  into  the  upper  regions, 
where  the  winds  lay  hold  of  it,  scatter  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
vapour,  whence  it  naturally  enough  comes  to  pass  that  the  winds 
wMch  blow  from  this  quarter — the  south  and  south-west — are 

*  The  person  to  whom  Herodotus  alludes  is  IXecatccus.  lie  mentions  it  also  as 
an  opinion  of  the  Greeks  of  Pontus,  that  the  ocean  flowed  round  the  whole  earth 
(B.  It.  ch.  8).  That  the  Nile  flowed  from  the  ocean  was  maintained  bv  Hccata;us, 
and  by  Euthymenes  of  Marseilles  (Plut.  de  PL  Phil.  iv.  1),  who  related  that,  "hav- 
ing sailed  round  Africa,  he  found,  as  long  as  the  Etesian  winds  blow,  the  watei 
forced  into  the  Nile  caused  it  to  overflow,  and  that,  when  they  ceased,  the  Nile,  no 
longer  receiving  that  impulse,  subsided  again.  The  taste  of  the  water  of  the  sea 
was  also  sweet,  and  the  animals  similar  to  those  in  the  Nile."  This  mistake  waa 
owing  to  another  river  on  the  coast  of  Africa  having  been  found  to  produce  croco- 
diles and  hippopotami.  The  name  *^  Ocean  "  having  been  given  by  the  Egyptians  to 
the  Nile  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  remark  of  Herodotus,  as  it  is 
not  noticed  by  him  but  by  Diodorus  (i.  9G),  and  Herodotus  says  he  "  never  knew  of 
a  river  being  called  Ocean."  We  see  from  Plut.  Plac.  Ph.  iv.  1,  that  Eudoxua 
knew  that  the  summer  and  winter  seasons  were  difierent  in  the  N.  and  S.  hcmi« 
•pheres.— [G.  W.] 

*  Herodotus  does  not  here  allude  to  the  old  notion  of  the  sun  being  **/<?rf  by 
water,"  but  to  the  moisture  it  attracts  which  is  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  S.,  and 
then  returned  in  the  form  of  rain  by  the  southerly  winds.  Compare  Aristot.  Meteor, 
ii.  2 :  Anacreon,  Od.  xix.  inV«<  ...  6  8*  ^\tos  ddAaaaay.  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  b.  ii. — 
[G.  W.] 
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of  all  winds  the  most  rainy.  And  my  own  opinion  is  that  the 
Bun  does  not  get  rid  of  all  the  water  which  he  draws  year  by 
year  from  the  Nile,  but  retains  some  about  him.  When  the 
winter  begins  to  soften,  the  sun  goes  back  again  to  his  old  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  heaven,  and  proceeds  to  attract  water  equal- 
ly from  all  countries.  Till  then  the  other  rivers  run  big,  from  the 
quantity  of  rain-water  which  they  bring  down  from  countries 
where  so  much  moisture  falls  that  all  the  land  is  cut  into  gul- 
lies  ;  but  in  summer,  when  the  showers  fail,  and  the  sun  attracts 
their  water,  they  become  low.  The  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  not 
deriving  any  of  its  bulk  from  rains,  and  being  in  winter  subject 
to  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  naturally  runs  at  that  season,  unlike 
all  other  streams,  with  a  less  burthen  of  water  than  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  For  in  summer  it  is  exposed  to  attraction  equally 
with  all  other  rivers,  but  in  winter  it  suffers  alone.  The  sun, 
therefore,  1  regard  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

26.  It  is  the  sun  also,  in  my  opinion,  which,  by  heating  the 
space  through  which  it  passes,  makes  the  air  in  Egypt,  so  dry. 
There  is  thus  perpetual  summer  in  the  upper  parts  of  Libya. 
Were  the  position  of  the  heavenly  regions  reversed,  so  that  the 
place  where  now  the  north  wind  and  the  winter  have  their  dwell- 
ing became  the  station  of  the  south  wind  and  of  the  noon-day, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  station  of  the  south  wind  became 
that  of  the  north,  the  consequence  would  be  that  the  sun,  driven 
from  the  mid-heaven  by  the  winter  and  the  northern  gales, 
would  betake  himself  to  the  upper  parts  of  Europe,  as  he  now 
does  to  those  of  Libya,  and  then  I  believe  his  passage  across 
Europe  would  aflfect  the  Ister  exactly  as  the  Nile  is  afiected  at 
the  present  day. 

27.  And  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  no  breeze  blows  from 
the  Nile,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  wind  is  likely  to  arise  in  very 
hot  countries,  for  breezes  love  to  blow  from  some  cold  quarter. 

28.  Let  us  leave  these  things,  however,  to  their  natural  course, 
to  continue  as  they  are  and  have  been  from  the  beginning.  With 
regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,'  I  have  found  no  one  among 

*  The  sources  of  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  have  long  been  discovered. 
They  were  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuit,  Father  Lubo,  and  afterwards  by 
Bruce;  those  of  the  White  river  are  still  unknown  (see  above  n.  *  on  ch.  19).  Her- 
odotus atiirnis  that  of  all  the  persons  he  had  consulted,  none  pretended  to  give  him 
any  information  about  the  sources,  except  a  scribe  of  the  sacred  treasury  of  Minerva 
at  Sais,  who  said  it  rose  from  a  certain  abyss  beneath  two  pointed  hills  between 
Syene  and  Elephantine.  This  is  an  important  passage  in  his  narrative,  as  it  involves 
the  question  of  his  having  visited  the  ThebaTd.  He  soon  afterwards  (ch.  29)  assertii 
that  "  as  far  as  Elephantine  he  was  an  eye-witness"  of  what  he  describes;  and  yet, 
though  so  much  interested  about  this  great  question,  and  persuaded  that  the  hiero* 
grammat  oi  Sals  was  joking,  he  did  not  when  at  Elephantine  look  or  inquire  whether 
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all  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  whether  Egyptians,  Lib- 
yans, or  Greeks,^  who  professed  to  have  any  knowledge,  except 
a  single  person.  He  was  the  scribe*  who  kept  the  register 
of  the  sacred  treasures  of  Minerva  in  the  city  of  Sais,  and  he 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  said  that  he  knew 
them  perfectly  well.  His  story  was  as  follows  : — "  Between 
Sy^n6,  a  city  of  the  Thebais,  and  Elephantine,  there  are  "  (he 

the  Kile  actually  rose  beneath  the  peaked  hills  of  Crophi  and  Mophi,  nor  detect  the 
fdlacy  of  the  story  about  the  river  flowing  from  the  same  source  northwards  into 
Egypt  and  southwards  into  Ethiopia.  Its  course  was  us  well  known  in  his  day  at 
Elephantine  as  now.  This,  and  the  fact  of  his  making  so  much  of  the  Labyrinth, 
when  the  monuments  of  Thebes  would  have  excited  his  admiration  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  have  been  thought  to  argue  against  his  having  been  at  Thebes  and  Elephan- 
tine ;  and  any  one  on  visiting  Elephantine  would  be  expected  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
island  rather  than  as  a  "city."  It  is,  however,  poFsible  that  his  omitting  to  describe 
the  monuments  of  Thebes,  which  to  this  day  excite  the  wonder  of  all  who  see  them, 
may  have  been  owing  to  their  having  been  fully  described  by  Hecatseus.  The 
names  Crophi  and  Mophi  are  like  the  unmeaning  words  used  in  joke,  or  in  the  nur- 
sery, by  Orientals,  at  the  present  day  ;  the  second  repeating  the  sound  of  the  lirst, 
and  always  beginning  with  m,  as  "fersh  mersh,"  "  salta  malta,"  &c.  Crophi  and 
M ophi  do  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  signify  *'  bad  "  and  "  good." — [G.  W.] 

Colonel  Mure  (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  887)  compares  the  Crophi  and  Mophi  of 
the  Baltic  tribe  to  the  Gog  and  Magog  "  of  our  own  nursery  mythology^^''  apparently 
forgetting  that  the  words  Gog  and  Magog  come  to  us  from  Scripture  (Ezek.  xxxviii. 
2  ;  Kev.  xx.  8).  The  formation  of  unmeaning  or  absurd  words  by  means  of  a  rhym- 
ing repetition,  together  with  a  change  of  the  initial  letter,  is  common  in  our  own 
language.  With  us  the  second  word  begins  ordinarily,  not  with  m,  but  with  the 
labial  nearest  to  m,  viz.  5,  or  with  its  cognate  tenuis,  p.  Examples  of  this  usage  are 
— hurly-burly^  hocus-pocus^  higgledy-piggledy^  hubbub,  niminy-piminy ^  namby-pamby, 
&c.  In  hugger-mugger  and  pell-melC,  we  keep  to  the  Oriental  usage,  and  employ  the 
m.  In  helter-skelter^  hum-drum,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  words,  we  adopt  an  entirely 
different  sound. 

*  This  was  one  of  the  great  problems  of  antiquity,  as  of  later  times ;  and  CsBsai 
is  even  reported  to  have  said : — 

** si>e.i  sit  nilhi  certa  videndi 

Niliacos  fontes,  bcUum  civile  rtiiinquam.** 

—Luc.  Phars.  x.  191.     Cp.  Hor.  iv.  Od.  xiv,  46  : — 

**Foiitiam  qui  oelat  origincA 
Nilua." 

See  above,  note  ",  ch.  19.— [G.  W.] 

*  The  scribes  had  different  offices  and  grades.  The  Faered  scribes  held  a  hif;h 
post  in  the  priesthood;  and  the  royal  scribes  were  the  king's  sons  and  military  men 
of  rank.  There  were  also  ordinary  scribes  or  notaries,  who  were  conveyancers, 
wrote  letters  on  business,  settled  accounts,  and  performed  different  offices  in  the 
market.  The  sacred  scribes,  or  hierogrammats,  had  also  various  duties.  Some,  as 
the  one  here  mentioned,  were  scribes  of  the  treasury,  others  of  the  granaries,  others 
of  the  documents  belonging  to  the  temple,  &c.  The  scribes  always  had  with  them 
a  bag,  or  case  having  wooden  sides,  ornamented  with  coloured  devices  generally  on 
leather,  and  a  pendent  leather  mouth  tied  by  a  thong  to  hold  the  ink-palette  with 
its  reedpens,  the  papyrus-rolls,  and  other  things  they  required,  which  was  carried 
by  an  attendant  slung  at  his  back  ;  but  in  the  house  a  box  was  sometimes  used  in 
its  stemd.  Lucian  says  (Macrob.  s.  4)  they  were  remarkable  for  longevity,  like  the 
Bracbmanes  (Brahmins)  of  India,  and  others,  owing  to  their  mode  of  life.  (Of 
their  dress  and  duties,  see  note  '  ch.  87,  figs.  8,  9,  and  woodcut  note  *  ch.  177.) 
-[G.  W.] 
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said)  *'  two  hills  with  sharp  conical  tops  ;  the  name  of  the  one 
is  Oroj/hi,  of  th^  other,  Mophi.  Midway  between  them  are  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile,  fountains  which  it  is  impossible  to  fathouL 
Half  the  water  runs  northward  into  Egypt,  half  to  the  south 
towards  Ethiopia."  The  fountains  were  known  to  be  unfathom- 
able, he  declared,  because  Psammetichus,  an  Egyptian  king, 
had  made  trial  of  them.  He  had  caused  a  rope  to  be  made, 
many  thousand  fathoms  in  length,  and  had  sounded  the  fountain 
with  it,  but  could  find  no  bottom.  By  this  the  scribe  gave  me 
to  understand,  if  there  was  any  truth  at  all  in  what  he  said, 
that  in  this  fountain  there  are  certain  strong  eddies,  and  a  re- 
gurgitation, owing  to  the  force  wherewith  the  water  dashes 
against  the  mountains,  and  hence  a  sounding-line  cannot  be  got 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  spring. 

29.  No  other  information  on  this  head  could  I  obtain  from 
any  quarter.  All  that  I  succeeded  in  learning  further  of  the 
more  distant  portions  of  the  Nile,  by  ascending  myself  as  high 
as  Elephantine,  and  making  inquiries  concerning  the  parts  be- 
yond, was  the  following  : — As  one  advances  beyond  Elephantine, 
the  land  rises.*  Hence  it  is  necessary  in  this  part  of  the  river 
to  attach  a  rope  to  the  boat  on  each  side,  as  men  harness  an  ox, 
and  so  proceed  on  the  journey.  If  the  rope  snaps,  the  vessel  is 
borne  away  down  stream  by  the  force  of  the  current.  The 
navigation  continues  the  same  for  four  days,  the  river  winding 
greatly,  like  the  Masander,*  and  the  distance  traversed  amount- 

*  This  fact  eho^ld  have  convinced  Herodotus  of  the  improbability  of  the  story 
of  the  river  flowing  southwards  into  Ethiopia.  That  boats  are  obliged  to  be  drag- 
ged by  ropes  in  order  to  pass  the  rapids  is  true  ;  and  in  performing  tiiis  arduous 
duty  great  skill  and  agility  are  required,  the  men  being  often  obliged  to  swim  from 
rock  to  rock  to  secure  the  ropes  and  alter  the  direction  of  the  draft.  After  passing 
the  first  cataract  at  Asouan  (the  ancient  Syene),  which  is  done  in  about  five  hours, 
the  boat  sails  unimpeded  to  the  second  cataract,  a  distance  of  282  miles  ;  a  rocky 
bed  of  the  river  called  Batn-el-Hadjar,  "belly  of  stone,"  continues  thenoi  about  45 
m.  to  Scmneh,  after  which  it  is  navigable  here  and  there,  with  occasional  rapids, 
as  far  as  the  third  cataract  of  Ilannek,  below  Tombos,  about  lat.  19°  40'.  Beyond 
this  is  an  unimpeded  sail  of  200  m.  (passing  the  modern  Ordee  and  Old  Dongola)  to 
the  fourth  cataract,  about  18  m.  above  Gebel  Berkel.  From  thence  to  the  N.  end 
of  the  isle  of  Meroe  is  a  sail  of  about  240  m.,  the  river  being  open  some  way  further 
to  the  S.,  beyond  the  site  of  the  city  of  Meroe  and  the  modern  Shendy.  Between 
Meroe  and  Dongola  is  the  great  bend  or  "  elbow  "  of  the  Nile,  where  the  course  of, 
the  river  changes  from  a  northerly  to  a  southerly  direction,  as  described  by  Strabo 
(b.  xvii.  beg*.)  Part  of  the  route  from  Asouan  to  Meroe  may  be  performed  by  land, 
leaving  the  Nile  at  Korosko,  below  Derr  the  capital  of  Nubia,  from  wliich  point  is  a 
carayan  round  to  the  great  bend  at  Aboo-Uamed,  above  Gebel  Berkel,  a  journey 
of  eight  days  with  camels. — [G.  W.] 

•  The  windings  of  the  Mjeander  are  perhaps  at  the  present  day  still  more  re- 
markable than  they  were  anciently,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  alluvial  plain  through 
which  it  flows.  Chandler  observes :  *'  The  river  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  lake 
toith  many  voindings^  through  groves  of  tamarisk,  toward  Miletus,  proceeding  by  the 
right  wing  of  the  theatre  in  mazes  to  the  sea,  which  is  in  view,  and  distant,  aa  we 
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ing  to  twelve  schoenes.  Here  you  come  upon  a  smooth  and 
level  plain,  where  the  Nile  flows  in  two  branches,  roimd  an 
island  called  Tachompso/     The  country  above  Elephantine  is 

computed,  about  eight  miles."  (Travels,  i.  ch.  53.)  A  good  representation  of  these 
einuosities  wilf  be  found  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities  (vol.  i.  cb.  iii.  plate  1).  By  the 
age  of  Augustus  the  word  '*  Maeander  "  had  come  to  be  used  in  its  modern  generiu 
sense  (Strab.  xii.  p.  835;  Virg.  ^En.  v.  251). 

'  The  distances  given  by  Herodotus  are  4  days  through  the  district  of  Dodeca- 
Bchcenus  to  Tachompso  Isle,  then  40  days  by  land,  then  12  days  by  boat  to  Meroe, 
altogether  56  days.  The  Nile«  however,  is  not  tortuous  like  the  Mseander,  nor  is 
there  any  great  bend  before  that  near  Korosko,  and  his  isle  of  Tachompso  is  un- 
certain ;  but  as  he  speaks  of  its  being  inhabited  partly  by  Egyptians,  partly  by 
Ethiopians,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  confounded  it  with  Fhilas,  which  Strabo 
calls  *'  an  abode  common  to "  those  two  people.  Ptolemy  places  Metacompso  op- 
posite Pselcis,  where  a  large  Egyptian  fortress  of  very  early  date  still  remains,  and 
which  must  have  continued  to  be  a  strong  post  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
at  Pselcis  that  Petronius  defeated  the  generals  of  Candace,  before  be  advanced  to 
Napata,  and  the  island  mentioned  by  Strabo,  to  which  the  routed  enemy  swam  for 
protection,  was  perhaps  the  Tachompso  of  Herodotus.  If  so,  that  island  has  since 
been  carried  away.  The  large  lake,  said  to  have  been  in  its  vicinity,  was  merely  the 
open  Nile  (a  reach  being  probably  called,  as  it  now  is,  a  **  lake  "  or  birkeh) ;  and 
from  thence  was  a  march  of  40  days  by  land  to  that  part  where  the  Nile  was  again 
navigable  (at  the  island  now  called  Tombos,  on  the  frontier  of  Dongola).  From 
this  was  a  sail  of  12  days  more  to  Meroe.  The  omission  of  all  mention  of  Xapata, 
the  old  capital  of  Ethiopia,  by  the  informant  of  Herodotus,  might  at  first  sight  lead 
us  to  suppose  the  land-journey  was  through  the  desert  (to  Aboo-Uaraed) ;  but  the 
distance  of  12  days  thence  to  Meroe  is  far  too  much;  and  Herodotus  evidently 
:peak8  of  the  journey  by  the  river-side  to  the  spot  where  the  Nile  was  again  navi- 
gable. Gebel  Berkel  is  apparently  the  "  sacred  mountain "  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(xvi.),  and  it  is  always  so  called  in  the  hieroglyphics.  The  distances  from  Sycne  to 
Napata,  and  from  this  to  Meroe,  do  not  agree  with  the  position  of  Gebel  Berkel, 
and  if  Napata  was  placed  lower  down  at  old  Dongola,  that  position  would  agree 
better  with  the  ancient  measurements.     They  are — 

M.P.  Enf.  mllca.  Kng.  milwi. 

Sren«  to  Napata       .        .    614  nearly  474       Asonan  to  Old  Donji^ola  ....  484 

NaoaU  to  MeroS    .       .        8G0  above  831  ^      Dongola  to  Oobol  Horkel     80j  Dunf^>Ia  to     )  ^^^ 

—  O.  Berkel  to  MeroG  Island  25T  \  Meroij  Island  f  **^ 

674  about  804|  — 

Total       .        .        .  821 

The  Roman  mile  may  be  reckoned  at  4860  feet;  for  though  I  found  4785  to  be 
its  length,  by  measuring  two,  marked  by  milestones  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  other 
authorities  give  it  4842  and  4828,  or  4820  feet,  Caval*  Canina  has  shown  it  to  be 
4861  English  feet,  or  mdtres  1487 '730.  The  great  remains  at  Gebel  Berkel,  and 
the  many  pyramids  near  it,  argue  that  it  was  the  capital,  unless  indeed  it  was  merely 
the  "  holy  hill,"  like  that  of  Sar^bat  el  Khfidem  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
chosen  by  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Osirtascn  I.  If  "  the  small  city 
of  Napatai "  stood  at  old  Dongola  (formerly  called  Dankala),  which  was  evidently  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town,  and  has  long  been  the  capitiil  of  that  part  of  Ethiopia,  this 
might  account  for  Meroe  having  a  similar  name,  **  Dunkalah."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  distance,  80  Roman  miles,  from  Tergedum  to  Napata,  agrees  well  with  that 
from  old  Dongola  to  Gebel  Berkel ;  and  the  large  island  (now  Tangol  or  Tangos) 
just  above  old  Dongola  might  answer  to  the  I.  of  Gagaudes.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  good  reason  for  placing  Napata  at  Gebel  Berkel ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
errors  to  suppose  the  ancients  must  always  be  right  in  their  distances,  or  in  any 
other  information.  The  name  fi-ape-t  seems  to  signify  "  of  Ape-t "  or  "  Tape,"  as 
if  it  were  derived  from  or  aik  offset  "  of  Thebes"  (in  Harris's  Standards) ;  and  it  was 
not  unusual  to  give  the  names  of  Egyptian  cities  to  those  of  Ethiopia,  as  was  often 
done  in  Nubia. 

Vol.  II.— 3 
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inhabited  by  the  Ethiopians,  who  possess  one  half  of  this  island, 
the  Egyptians  occupying  the  other.     Above  the  island  there  is 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  gives  these  names  of  places  in  Lower  Ethiopia  (or 
Nubia) : 

M-P. 

Contra-Svone  to  Parembole  {Dabdd)  .  18 

u  u  Tzitzi       .....  2 

»*  •*  Taphls  (T6fi,  Tiyfec)      '  .    '  .    14 

*•  **  TafmU  (KAlabshce)        .       .  8 

<'  *"  TutzU  (G«rf  lIoMayn)       .  .    80 

^  *'  PmIcIs  (Dakkeh)    ...  12 

"  *♦  Corto  (Kortee)           ...  4 

**  **  UeinuiycAmlnoii  (NUhArraka)  4 

80 

(Aboat  73V»  EngUsh  mllefl ;  the  real  distance  being  aboat  Tlf  by  land,  and  by  water  nbo^t 
84.) 

On  the  opposite  bank  :— 

K.P. 

Ueiraaycaminon  to  Contra-Psolols    .       .       •  11 

*»                     Contra-Talinls       ...  24 

"                     Contro-TaphU            .       .  10 

**                     Pbiln 24 

••                    Syene         ....  8 

72 
(Aboat  66i  English  miles.) 

Pliny  (b.  xxix.)  mentions  the  towns  taken  by  Pctronius  on  his  way  to  Napata :— • 

PrimUL 

AboccU. 

Phthurls. 

CambuHt, 

Attena. 

BtadysiB,  remarkable  for  Its  cataract 

It'apata,  plundered  by  him ;  and  he  went  870  x.p.  abore  Syene. 

The  distances  given  by  Pliny  are — 

X.P. 

From  Syene  to  Heirasycaminon 64 

"  "  Tama 75 

•*         '•  the  Ethiopian  district  of  Eaonymtton       120 

Aetna 54 

"  **  Pitara 25 

**  **  Terfredam  (between  which  two  is  the 

island  Gafraiides)       .       .       .       .106 
**■         "*  Napata,  a  small  city  ....    80 

514 
Thee  to  Morod  Island,  the  city  being  60  M.P.  from  the  beginning  of  the 

island 860 

874 
(About  804i  English  milea.) 

Ptolemy  (Geog.  iv.  6,  7  &  8)  omits  the  names  of  towns  between  Syene  and 
Pselcis;  but  opposite  Psetcis  he  places  Metacwnpao ;  and  then  **  after  Pm/cw  and 
the  great  cataract  (of  Wadee  Halfeh)  he  mentions  Tasitia,  Boiim  (B({«r),  Antoba, 
Phthuri,  Piere,  Ptemythis  (nrc^vdis),  Abuncii,  CamhyBi*  cerarium^  Erchoas,  Satach- 
tha,  Mori  (MSpov)^  Nacis,  and  Tathis,  on  the  W.  bank ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
Pnups,  Berdthis,  Gerb6,  Patstc^  Ponteris,  Primit-parva^  Arabis,  Kapatci^  Sacol^ 
Sandacd,  Orbadari,  Primis>magna,  and  then  the  island  forming  the  district  of  Merod, 
lying  between  the  Nile  which  flows  to  the  W.  of  it,  and  the  Astaboras  which  is  to 
the  £.,  beyond  which  is  Sacolcho,  £s6r,  Dororum  (Aiipwv)  Yicus,  and  then  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Nile  and  Astapus.  But  his  adding  **and  then  the  junction  of  the  Astab- 
oras and  the  Astapus  "  tends  to  mislead ;  and  he  probably  meant  "  of  the  Astasobaf 
and  the  Astapus."— [G.  W^.] 
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a  great  lake,  the  shores  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Ethiopian 
nomads  ;  after  passing  it,  you  come  again  to  the  stream  of  the 
Nile,  which  runs  into  the  lake.  Here  you  land,  and  travel  for 
forty  days  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
proceed  further  in  a  boat  on  account  of  the  sharp  peaks  which 
jut  out  from  the  water,  and  the  sunken  rocks  which  abound  in 
that  part  of  the  stream.  When  you  have  passed  this  portion  of 
the  river  in  the  space  of  forty  days,  you  go  on  board  another 
boat,  and  proceed  by  water  for  twelve  days  more,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  you  reach  a  great  city  called  Mero6,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  other  Ethiopians.'     The  only  gods  wor- 

*  This  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  yo/icC8cr,  which  in  this  instance  may  have 
been  merely  a  corruption  of  "  Nobatae,"  since  an  agricultural  people  could  not  hare 
been  nomade.  For  though  late  writers  pretend  that  the  Nobatae  were  a  Libyan 
people,  introduced  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile  under  the  KomanEmpire,  it  is  evident 
that  the  name  was  of  early  date  and  Ethiopian,  having  been  taken  from  the  ram- 
jeaded  deity  principally  worshipped  there,  Noub,  Noum,  or  Nou,  who  was  the  great 

r>d  of  Ethiopia  from  the  most  remote  periods  (see  next  note,  and  App.  ch.  iii. 
2).  Aid/oi^  was  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Egyptian  name  for  southern  Ethiopia 
or  Nubia,  **Ethaush"  or  '*  Ethosh,'*  the  pa  being  substituted  for  »A,  a  sound  the 
Greeks  could  neither  write  nor  pronounce.  The  Greeks  (like  the  Arabs)  often 
adopted  a  word  having  some  signification  in  their  own  language,  if  it  resembled  a 
foreign  one,  and  the  Greek  derivation  of  Al^lor^  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  Isis,  from 
•laiSy  "  knowledge  "  (Plut.  de  Is.  s.  2),  and  many  others.  The  isle  of  Merofi,  formed 
by  three  rivers,  as  Strabo  and  Josephus  state,  was  the  peninsula  contained  between 
the  main  branch  of  the  Nile  on  the  west ;  the  Astapus  or  the  modem  Ab&wee  Nile, 
or  fiahr-el-Azrek,  with  its  tributary  the  Rahad  (probably  the  Astasobas)  on  the 
south  ;  and  the  Astaboras,  now  the  A'tbara,  on  the  east ;  and  according  to  Strabo 
(xvi.  and  xvii.  pp.  1095,  1162)  it  had  the  form  of  an  oblong  shield,  measuring  8000 
stadia  (at  least  841  miles)  and  1000  stadia  (about  118|-  miles)  in  breadth  (see  Plin. 
vi.  29).  The  city  of  Merod  stood  near  the  modern  Dankalah,  remarkable  for  ita 
numerous  pyramids,  27  m.  N.E.  of  the  modern  Shendy.  Napata  was  also  the  capita] 
of  Ethiopia,  and  that  too  at  a  very  remote  period ;  and  Merod  was  probably  the  seat 
of  an  independent  kingdom.  The  appearance  of  the  pyramids  of  Dankalah  indeed 
show  it  to  have  been  very  ancient,  and  after  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  12th  and 
18th  dynasties  had  established  themselves  at  Napata,  Mero6  became  the  sole  capital 
of  the  Ethiopian  kings ;  and  though  Napata  was  the  royal  scat  in  the  time  of  the 
Sabacos  and  Tirhaka,  Merod  was  still  the  metropolis  of  Southern  Ethiopia,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  of  the  Ptolemies ;  but  it  had  lost  all  its  importance  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  pyramids  of  Noori  doubtless  belonged  also  to 
Napata,  the  neighbouring  ones  at  Gebel  Berkel  (Napata)  itself  being  of  a  rather 
more  recent  date ;  and  though  the  pyramids  of  Dankalah  have  so  great  an  appear- 
ance of  age,  the  tropical  rains  have  bad  an  effect  on  them  to  which  those  of  Noori 
were  not  subject,  and  no  ruins  of  temples  exist  at  Merog  of  an  antiquity  at  all  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  oldest  ones  at  Gebel  Berkel.  The  notion  of  Diodorus  and 
Strabo  that  Meroe  was  built  by  Cambyses  is  too  extravagant  to  be  noticed.  There 
are  some  curiously  fortified  lines  on  the  hills  about  five  or  six  miles  below  Crebel 
Berkel,  commanding  the  approaches  to  that  place,  by  the  river  and  on  the  shore, 
apparently  of  Ethiopian  time.  I  believe  they  have  not  been  noticed ;  and  I  was  led 
to  examine  them  by  perceiving  their  stone  walls  upon  the  irregularly  indented  cliffs 
they  cover.  They  extend  about  half-a-mile  inland  from  the  river,  and  from  their 
following  every  projecting  corner  of  the  hills,  the  total  number  of  feet  of  wall  is 
nearly  10,000;  but  there  are  no  vestiges  of  houses  or  other  buildings  withmthe  are* 
they  enclose. — [G.  W.l 

Merod  is  frequently  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Mirukh  in  the  AsByrian  in 
■criptiona. 
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shipped  by  the  inhabitnnts  are  Jupiter  and  BacchuB  ;'  to  irhom 
great  bonoure  are  paid.  There  is  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  in  the 
city,  which  directs  the  warlike  expeditions  of  the  Ethiopians  ; 
when  it  commands  they  go  to  war,'  and  in  whatever  direction 
it  bids  them  march,  thither  straightway  they  carry  their  arms. 

*  Amun  and  Osiris  Answered  to  Jiipiler  and  Baecbus;  and  both  the  Amun  of 
Tbebea  end  the  ram-headed  Nou  (Noum,  Nonb,  or  Knepb)  were  worshipped  in 
Ethiopia.  But  it  ie  this  last  deit;  to  whom  lie  redo  tus  Blludes;  for  he  sajs  "  the 
Egjptians  callJupiter  Ammon,"  and  in  later  limea  the  raoi-headed  gad  was  alBO  gup- 
poaed  lo  answer  to  Jupiter.  This  is  Bbown  br  inseriplions  at  the  Oasis  and  at  Syene, 
wbere  he  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Jupiler-Ainmon.Cenubis,  in  company 
with  Sate  (Juno)  and  Anouh£  (Vcsia),  wlin  formed  the  triad  of  the  CBtaractB.  (See 
note  '  ch.  42.)  Oeirie,  tbe  god  of  the  deud,  wae  worsbipped  \a  Ethiopia,  aa  through- 
out Egrpt,  the  religious  rites  of  that  country  having  been  borrowed  troTo  tbe 
Egyptians;  but  it  cannot  be  said  Ihnt  these  two  were  Che  Only  godg  of  Ethiopia. 
Strabo  mentions  tbe  worship  of  lleruulea,  Fan,  and  Jsis,  as  well  as  a  bartwric  god, 
■t  Merog  (iTii.  G6S);  andin  tbe  tem- 
ples of  that  country,  whether  erect- 
ed by  EthiopiauB  or  by  Egyptian 
tnonarcha  who  ruled  there,  many 
other  goda  abared  in  the  worship 
paid  to  the  principal  deity  of  the 
sanctusry.  Besides  many  of  the 
usual  Egyptian  deities  are  some  of 
UDcommon  form  peculiar  to  Ethi-  ' 
opia;  and  at  Wady  Ovatayb  is  on 
with  three  lion's  beads  and  fou 
arms,  more  lil<e  an  Indian  than  a 
Egyptian"  god,  (hough  he  weara 
head-dress  common  to  gods  and 
Kings,  especially  in  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  times.  He  wag  perhaps  tlio 
barbaric  god  mentioned  by  Slrabo. 
Tlie  whole  character  of  the  temple 
is  copied  from  Egypt,  and  the 
Amun  of  Thcbea  and  the  ram- 
headed  Koum  or  Koub  hold  Ihe 
most  couspiououB  places  there.  In- 
deed Che  ram-headed  god  was  the 
«bief  deity  throughout  Ethiopia; 
and  though  a  lion-headed  god  is 
found  at  AmLra,  as  weU  as  atWadr 
Owatayb,   there  is  do  appearance 

of  bis  haTing  been  of  the  same  early  age  as  Tfoutn.  and  Ihe  king  whose  natne 
occurs  on  both  temples  is  of  late  time.  It  is  10  these  two,  Jupiter  and  Oeiria,  that 
Strabo  alludes  when  he  says  "  the  Ethiopians  acknowledge  two  gods,  one  immorlal, 
the  cause  of  all  things,  Ihe  other  mortal,  nho  bas  no  nanie,"  or  more  properly 
whose  name  waa  not  uttered,  the  mysterious  Osiris,  who  had  lived  on  earth,  and, 
dying,  had  become  the  judge  of  men  in  a  future  state.  lie  also  mentions  oiber 
Inferior  gods.— [G.  W.] 

'  The  influence  of  the  priests  at  Merofl,  through  Ihe  belief  that  they  spoke  (lis 
commands  of  the  Deity,  is  more  fully  shown  by  Slrabo  and  Diodorus,  nho  say  it 
was  their  custom  to  Bend  to  the  king,  when  it  pleased  them,  ant)  order  him  to  put 
an  end  to  himself,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Ibe  oracle  ini]«rted  lo  Ihcm ;  and  to 
■uch  a  degree  had  they  eontriied  to  ciiElare  the  uiiderstan cling  of  those  princes  by 
Buperstitious  fears,  that  they  were  obeyed  nithoul  opposition.  At  len^lh  a  king, 
called  Ergamenes,  a  eunlemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philndelphus,  dared  to  disobey  thi'ir 
orders,  and  having  entered  "  ibe  golden  cbapcl "  with  his  soldiers,  caused  tbem  U 
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30.  On  leaving  this  city,  and  again  mounting  the  stream,  in 
the  same  space  of  time  which  it  took  you  to  reach  the  capital 
from  Elephantine,  you  come  to  the  Deserters,'  who  bear  the 
name  of  Asmach.  This  word,  translated  into  our  language, 
means  "  the  men  who  stand  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king."  • 

be  put  t(    death  in  his  stead,  and  abolished  the  custom  (Diod.  iii.  6 ;  Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  1163).     Ergaoienes  had  **  studied  the  philosophy  of  Greece,"  and  had  the  sense 
to  distinguish  between  priestly  rule  and  religion,  knowing  that  blind 
obedience  to  the  priests  did  not  signify  obedience  to  the  divine  will ;       ^a^ 
but  these  Tested  rights  on  man^s  credulity  seem  to  have  been  afterwards 
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revived  among  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  expedition  sent  by  Mohammed 
AH  up  the  White  Nile  learnt  that  the  same  custom  of  ordering  the  king 
to  die  now  exists  among  some  of  their  barbarous  descendants.  The 
name  of  Ergamcncs  is   found  in  the  temple  of  Dakkeh,  in  Nubia. — 

•  The  descendants  of  the  240,000  deserters  from  Psammetichus  lived,  '  ^  *  > 
according  to  Herodotus,  4  months*  journey  above  Elephantine  (ch.  31), 
from  which  MeroG  stood  half-way.  He  reckons  (ch.  29)  66  days  from 
Elephantine  toMeroC,  the  double  of  which  would  be  112,  instead  of  120 
days ;  and  Mero6  being  half-way  would  require  the  country  of  the  Au- 
tomoli  to  be  in  the  modern  Abyssinia.  They  were  called  *Ao-/ucCxt  in  allusion  to 
their  original  post  on  the  *'  left,"  not  of  the  king,  but  of  the  Egyptian  army,  the 
cause  01  their  desertion  (see  following  note).  This  word  may  be  traced  in  the 
themaly  **  left,"  of  the  Arabic ;  and  Esar,  a  city  mentioned  by  Pliny,  17  days  from 
Meroe,  where  the  Egyptian  deserters  lived  300  years,  is  remarkable  from  having 
the  same  signification  in  Arabic,  yesdr  being  also  "  the  left."  Some  have  derived 
the  name  of  Axum  in  Abyssinia  from  'Aafidx-  According  to  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  641) 
they  were  called  Serabrites,  or  Sebritaj,  meaning  '*  strangers,"  which  m-^y  either 
be  compounded  of  the  Egyptian  shemmoy  *'  stranger,"  and  beri  (or  mheri)^  '*  new ;" 
or  be  taken  from  the  name  of  the  country  they  inhabited,  Saba  ;  for  *'  Sembrites  " 
is  the  same  as  '*  Sebrites,"  mb  being  often  pronounced  simply  6.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Strabo  places  the  country  they  inhabited,  called  Tenesis,  inland  from  the  port 
of  Saba  (xvii.  p.  630).  They  lived  in  an  island  above  that  of  Mero6,  and  in  his  time 
they  were  subject  to  one  of  the  many  queens  who  at  various  periods  ruled  Ethiopia : 
for  there  was  a  queen  Candace  in  the  time  of  Petronius ;  and  this  title,  rather  than 
name,  passed,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  29)  from  one  queen  to  another  for  many  years. 
The  monuments  of  Gebel  Berkel,  and  other  places,  also  show  that  queens  frequently 
held  the  sceptre  in  Ethiopia ;  but  the  queen  of  Sheba  in  Solomon^s  time,  claimed  by 
the  Abyssinians,  was  evidently  not  from  that  country,  for  Sheba  was  probably  in  the 
southern  part  of  Arabia,  and  the  Arabians,  like  the  Ethiopians,  were  frequently 
governed  by  queens.  (See  note  to  Book  iii.  ch.  107).  The  name  Saba  may  point 
out  a  connexion  with  the  country  where  the  /ron-god  was  worshipped  {saba  mean- 
ing "  lion  ") ;  and  Josephus  (Antiq.  ii.  6)  says  that  Saba  was  a  name  of  Merod.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  troops  to  Ethiopia  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
tercourse that  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two  countries,  the  royal  family  of 
Ethiopia  being  often  related  by  marriage  to  that  of  Egypt,  which  accounts  for  some 
princes  of  Cush  having  the  title  *' royal  son"  in  the  Theban  sculptures  (though  these 
are  mostly  Egyptian  viceroys,  and  sons  of  Pharaohs) ;  and  the  fact  of  the  royal  suc- 
cession having  been  maintained  in  the  female  line  explains  the  reason  of  so  many 
queens  having  ruled  in  Ethiopia,  lliis  too  gave  the  Ethiopians  a  claim  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  when  the  direct  line  failed,  and  accounts  for  the  Sabacos  and 
others  occasionally  obtaining  the  crown  of  Egypt  by  right  and  not  by  conquest. 
— [G.  W.] 

•  Diodorus  says  that  the  reason  of  the  Egyptian  troops  deserting  from  Psamme- 
tichus  was  his  having  placed  them  in  the  left  wing,  while  the  right  was  given  to  the 
strangers  in  his  army,  which  is  not  only  more  probable  than  the  reason  assigned  by 
Herodotus,  but  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  at  Aboosim- 
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These  Deserters  are  Egyptians  of  the  warrior  casfc,  who,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  went  over  to  the 
Ethiopians  in  the  reign  of  king  Psammetichus.  The  cause  of 
their  desertion  was  the  following  : — Three  garrisons  were  main- 
tained in  Egypt  at  that  time,*  one  in  the  city  of  Elephantine 

bel  in  Nubia,  written  apparently  by  the  Greeks  who  accompanied  Psammetichna 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  deserters.  These  Greeks  were  the  lonians  and  Carians  taken 
into  his  pay,  in  order,  as  Herodotus  was  told  (eh.  162),  to  aid  in  dethroning  his 
colleagues,  though  in  reality  from  the  advantage  of  employing  the  Greeks  against 
the  increasing  power  of  his  Asiatic  neighbours  (see  note  *  on  ch.  162).  The  first 
Greeks  known  to  the  Egyptians  being  lonians  led  to  the  name  Ionian  being  after- 
wards used  by  them  for  all  Greeks,  as  we  find  in  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  other  doc- 
uments.  The  Asiatics,  for  a  similar  reason,  called  the  Greeks  "  lonians,*'  '*  the  race 
of  Javan."  Ionia  in  the  Nakhshi-Rustam  Inscription  is  '^  Yavana,"  or  Yund,  and 
the  ancient  Greeks  are  still  known  in  Arabic  as  the  *'  Yun&ni,"  or  ''  lun&ni.**  The 
inscription  states  that  Psammetichus  himself  went  as  far  as  Elephantine,  the  Greeks 
being  sent  forward  with  some  of  his  adherents  into  Ethiopia ;  and  the  point  where 
they  had  a  parley  with  the  deserters  was  apparently,  from  the  inscription,  near 
Kerkis,  some  distance  above  Aboosimbcl,  where  on  their  return  they  left  this  record 
of  their  journey.  It  is  also  curious  from  its  style  ;  and  from  the  early  indication  of 
the  long  vowels  H  and  Xl  (the  latter  apparently  an  O  with  a  dot  in  the  centre), 
which — as  well  as  other  arguments — proves  that  they  came  gradually  into  use,  and 
long  before  the  time  of  Simonides,  who  was  not  born  till  556  b.  o.  The  reign  of 
Psammetichus  dates  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  b.  c.  The  inscription,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  transcript,  is  thus  translated  by  Colonel  Leake : — '*  King  Psam- 

TP^VTher/^A^ANTolS  VN  ^^  AfA  M  i  X  o  H  ©  '  ®  gOKA** 

^NlB^^o^Ao$o>oaxE^o^A5'MToAlfV^^/o5^fA^^Ail^ 

er/'A«l>  E AAr^  EAPX ONAM o|  B/VOK A IPf AE Oo5 O^^*^^ 

metichus  having  come  to  Elephantine,  those  who  were  with  Psammetichus,  the  son 
of  Theocles,  wrote  this.    They  sailed,  and  came  to  above  Kerkis,  to  where  the  river 

rises  (?^ the  Egyptian  Amasis.     The  writer  is  Damearchon  the  son  of 

AmoBbichus,  and  Pelephus  (?)  the  son  of  Udamus"  (?).  (This  Ph  looks  rather  like 
the  old  K  or  Q.)  In  the  same  place  arc  several  other  inscriptions,  some  of  the  same 
style  and  time,  and  others  written  by  Phcenicians  in  their  language,  the  date  of 
which  is  unknown.  If  this  was  the  3rd,  instead  of  the  1st  Psammetichus,  "the 
Egyptian  Amasis*^  may  have  been  the  general,  afterwards  king  of  Egypt;  for  Her- 
odotus, who  only  mentions  one  Psammetichus,  may  have  been  wrong  in  supposing 
the  desertion  of  the  troops  took  place  under  the  son  of  Neco.  This  would  bring  the 
date  of  the  inscription  within  600  b.  c.  (Sec  note  '  on  ch.  161,  and  hist,  notice 
App.  CH.  viii.  §  84.)  There  is  a  coin  of  Thrace  of  date  about  550  b.  c  which  has 
the  A  (in  Hillingen),  though  many  much  later  have  not  the  long  vowels.  Coins  and 
Tases  are  no  authorities  against  their  use,  as  the  archaic  style  was  imitated  to  a  late 
time.  Some  inscriptions,  as  that  of  Potidea  in  the  British  Museum,  as  late  as  432, 
have  no  H  nor  A.  The  B  is  X2,  and  the  Y  is  «2 ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
there  was  no  A  in  public  documents  till  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  b.  c.  403.  But  the 
long  vowels  were  used  earlier  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  The  A  and  2  were 
changed  to  o»  and  C  in  the  age  of  the  later  Ptolemies,  and  were  re -introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian. — [G.  W.  J 

*  It  was  always  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  have  a  garrison  stationed,  aa 
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Etgalnst  the  Ethiopians,  another  in  the  Pelusiac  DaphnsB,^  against 
the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  and  a  third,  against  the  Libyans,  in 
&farea.  (The  very  same  posts  are  to  this  day  occupied  by  the 
Persians,  whose  forces  are  in  garrison  both  in  Daphnaa  and  in 
Blephantin6.)  Now  it  happened,  that  on  one  occasion  the  gar- 
risons were  not  relieved  during  the  spa^^e  of  three  years  ;  the 
soldiers,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  consulted  together, 
md  having  determined  by  common  consent  to  revolt,  marched 
iway  towards  Ethiopia.  Psammetichus,  informed  of  the  move- 
aient,  set  out  in  pursuit,  and  coming  up  with  them,  besought 
them  with  many  words  not  to  desert  the  gods  of  their  country, 
lor  abandon  their  wives  and  children.  "  Nay,  but,"  said  one 
)f  the  deserters  with  an  unseemly  gesture,  "  wherever  we  go,  we 
ire  sure  enough  of  finding  wives  and  children."  Arrived  in 
Bthiopia,  they  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  king, 
[n  return,  he  made  them  a  present  of  a  tract  of  land  which  be- 
onged  to  certain  Ethiopians  with  whom  he  was  at  feud,  bidding 
;hem  expel  the  inhabitants  and  take  possession  of  their  territory. 
From  the  time  that  this  settlement  was  formed,  their  acquaint- 
ince  with  Egyptian  manners  has  tended  to  civilise  the  Ethi- 
>pians.* 

31.  Thus  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  known,  not  only  through- 
mt  Egypt,  but  to  the  extent  of  four  months'  journey  either  by 
and  or  water  above  the  Egyptian  boundary  ;  for  on  calculation 
t  will  be  found  that  it  takes  that  length  of  time  to  travel  from 
Elephantine  to  the  country  of  the  Deserters.     There  the  direc- 

lerodotufl  states,  on  the  frontier,  at  Elephantine,  at  DaphnsB  of  Pelusium,  and  at 
iarea;  but  in  the  time  of  the  Yictorious  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  others  were 
itationed  at  Semneh,  above  the  second  cataract,  and  also  farther  south  in  Upper 
Sthiopia,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  Asia  where  they  had  extended  their  con- 
[iiesta,  which  last  were  only  finally  taken  from  them  in  the  time  of  Neco  II.,  the 
lOii  and  successor  of  this  Psammetichus. — [G.  W.] 

*  DaphnsB,  Daphn6,  or  Daphnes  was  16  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium,  according 
o  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  It  was  the  Tahpanhes  of  Scripture.  See  Jcr.  xliii. 
( ;  Ezek.  xxx.  18.--[G.  W.] 

*  This  would  be  a  strong  argument,  if  required,  against  the  notion  of  civilisation 
uiTing  come  from  the  Ethiopians  to  Egypt ;  but  the  monuments  prove  beyond  all 
luestion  that  the  Ethiopians  borrowed  from  Egypt  their  religion  and  their  habits  of 
dviliaation.  They  even  adopted  the  Egyptian  as  the  language  of  religion  and  of 
he  court,  which  it  continued  to  be  till  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  had  fallen,  and 
heir  dominion  was  again  confined  to  the  frontier  of  Ethiopia.  It  was  through 
Sgypt  too  that  Christianity  passed  into  Ethiopia,  even  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles 
Acts  viii.  27),  as  is  shown  by  the  eunuch  of  queen  Candace  (see  note  *  on  this 
ihapter).  Other  proofs  of  their  early  conversion  are  also  found,  as  in  the  inscrip- 
ions  at  Farras,  above  Aboosimbel,  one  of  which  has  the  date  of  Diocletian,  though 
he  Nobats  are  said  not  to  have  become  Christians  till  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
erroneous  notion  of  Egypt  having  borrowed  from  Ethiopia  may  perhaps  have  been 
lerived  from  the  return  of  the  Egyptian  court  to  Egypt  after  it  had  retired  to  Ethi- 
)pia  on  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds. — [G.  W.] 
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tion  of  the  river  is  from  west  to  east/  Beyond,  no  one  has  any 
certain  knowledge  of  its  course,  since  the  country  is  uninhabited 
by  reason  of  the  excessive  heat. 

32.  I  did  hear,  indeed,  what  I  will  now  relate,  from  certain 
natives  of  Cyrent*.  Once  upon  a  time,  they  said,  they  were  on 
a  visit  to  the  oracular  shrine  of  Ammon,*  when  it  chanced  that 
in  the  course  of  conversation  with  Etearchus,  the  Ammonian 
king,  the  talk  fell  upon  the  Nile,  how  that  its  sources  were  un- 
known to  all  men.  Etearchus  upon  this  mentioned  that  some 
Nasamonians'  had  once  come  to  his  court,  and  when  asked  if 
they  could  give  any  information  concerning  the  uninhabited  parts 
of  Libya,  had  told  the  following  tale.  (The  Nasamonians  are  a 
Libyan  race  who  occupy  the  Syrtis,  and  a  tract  of  no  great  size 
towards  the  east.')  They  said  there  had  grown  up  among  them 
some  wild  young  men,  the  sons  of  certain  chiefs,  who,  when  they 
came  to  man's  estate,  indulged  in  all  manner  of  extravagancies, 
and  among  other  things  drew  lots  for  five  of  their  number  to  go 

^  This  only  applies  to  the  white  river,  or  western  branch  of  the  Nile. — [G.  W.] 

•  This  was  in  the  modern  Oasis  of  iSee-wah  (Siwah),  where  remains  of  the  temple 
arc  still  seen.  The  ora^'.le  long  continued  in  great  repute,  and  though  in  Strabo^stime 
it  began  to  lose  its  importance  (the  mode  of  divination  learnt  from  Etruria  having 
superseded  the  consultation  of  the  distant  Amnion),  still  its  answers  were  sought  in 
the  solution  of  difficult  questions  in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  '^  after  the  cessation  of  the 
Delphic  oracle."  In  consulting  the  god  at  the  Oasis  of  An)mon,  it  was  customary. 
Bays  Quintus  Curtius,  '*  for  the  priests  to  carry  the  figure  of  the  god  in  a  gilded 
boat,  ornamented  with  numerous  silver  pateric  hanging  from  it  on  both  sides,  behind 
which  followed  a  train  of  matrons  and  virgins  singing  a  certain  uncouth  hymn,  in 
the  manner  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  deity,  and  induce  him  to 
return  a  satisfactory  answer."  See  the  boat  or  ark  of  Xou  (N'efj  in  the  temple  of 
Elephantine  in  i*I.  oC,  67  of  Dr.  Young  and  the  Egyptian  Society.  Of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  god  he  says,  "id  quod  pro  Deo  colitur,  non  eandem  eftigiem  habet, 
quam  vulgo  Diis  artiticcs  accoramodaveriint,  umbriculo  maxime  similis  est  habitus, 
smaragdis  et  gemmis  coagmentatus :"  but  the  word  umbriculo  has  perplexed  all  com- 
mentators. 

All  the  cultivable  spots,  abounding  with  springs,  in  that  desert,  are  called  Wah  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Soe-wah,  the  Little  Oasis,  the  Wah  surnamed  e'  Dakhleh, 
i.  e.y  **  the  inner,"  or  western,  and  the  Wah  el  Khargeh,  *'  the  outer  Oasis,"  to  the 
east  of  it,  which  is  the  great  Oasis.  The  others,  of  ElHayz,  Farafreh,  and  the  Oases 
of  the  Blacks,  in  the  interior,  to  the  westward,  are  small,  and  some  of  them  only 
temporarily  inhabited ;  but  those  above  mentioned  are  productive,  and  abound  in 
palms,  fruit-trees,  rice,  barley,  and  various  productions.  They  are  not,  as  often 
supposed,  cultivated  spots  in  the  midst  of  an  endless  level  tract  of  sand,  but  abrupt 
depressions  in  the  high  table-land,  portions  of  which  are  irrigated  by  running 
streams,  and,  being  surrounded  by  clilVs  more  or  loss  precipitous,  are  in  appearance 
not  unlike  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  its  palm-trees,  villages,  and  gar- 
dens, transported  to  the  desert,  without  its  river,  and  bordered  by  a  sandy  plain 
reaching  to  the  hills  that  surround  it,  in  which  stunted  tamarisk  bushes,  coarse 
grasses,  and  desert  plants  struggle  to  keep  themselves  above  the  drifted  sand  thai 
collects  around  them. — [G.  W.l 

"  This  word  seems  to  be  "  A"a/i«t  Avmn,^^  or  '^Negroes  of  Ammonitis,"  or  Noi^ 
them  Libya;  Nahsi  being  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  Negroes  of  Africa.  See  in? 
note  on  ch.  182,  Book  iv. — [G.  \V,J 

»  Vide  infra,  iv.  172-3. 
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and  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya,  and  try  if  they  could  not 
penetrate  further  than  any  had  done  previously.  (The  coast  of 
Libya  along  the  sea  which  washes  it  to  the  north,  throughout 
its  entire  length  from  Egypt  to  Cape  Soloeis,'  which  is  its  fur- 
thest point,  is  inhabited  by  Libyans  of  many  distinct  tribes,  who 
possess  the  whole  tract  except  certain  portions  which  belong  to 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks.'  Above  the  coast-line  and 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  maritime  tribes,  Libya  is  full  of 
wild  beasts  ;  while  beyond  the  wild  beast  region  there  is  a  tract 

*  This  is  supposed  by  Rennell  to  be  Cape  Cantin,  near  Mogador,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa;  but,  with  great  deference  to  so  high  an  authority,!  am  inclined  to  think 
it  Cape  Spartely  near  Tangier,  as  the  Persian  Sataspcs,  condemned  by  Xerxes  to 
undertake  tlie  voyage  round  Africa,  ia  said^  after  sailing  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  (Pillars  of  Hercules)  and  doubling  the  Libyan  promontory  called  Soloeis, 
to  hare  steered  southwards,  for  here  the  southerly  course  evidently  begins  (see 
Book  iv.  ch.  42j.  Herodotus,  too,  measures  the  breadth  of  Libya  from  Egypt  to  the 
extreme  end  or  the  northern  coast,  not  to  the  most  westerly  headland  to  the  south 
of  it,  which  too  he  is  not  likely  to  have  known ;  and  Aristotle  (De  Mundo,  8)  shows 
the  Greeks  measured  the  extent  of  Africa  E.  and  W.,  only  along  the  northern  coast, 
by  saying  "  it  extends  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules." — [G.  W.] 

*  That  is,  the  Oyrenaioa,  and  the  possessions  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthagin- 
ians, or  more  properly  the  Poeni,  on  the  N.  and  W.  coasts.  Pocni,  Punici,  and 
Phoeniccs  were  the  same  name  of  the  race,  ot,  or  as,  or  u  having  the  same  sound  in 
Greek.  Carthaginian  signified  properly  the  people  of  Carthage,  ad  Tyrians  did  the 
**  Phosnicians  of  Tyre ;  "  for  the  Phoenicians  called  themselves  from  the  name  of 
their  towns,  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  &c.  Cartha,  the  "city,"  was  first  applied  to  Tyre, 
from  which  Hercules  obtained  the  title  of  Melcarthus,  or  Melek-Kartha,  **  Lord  of 
the  City,"  corrupted  into  Melicertes  or  Melicartus,  "  who,"  Sanconiatho  says,  '*  was 
Hercules,*'  and  who  in  a  Phoenician  inscription  at  Malta  is  called  Adonin  Melkarth 
Baal  Tzura,  KIX  ^^2  rrpbn  piM,  "  our  Lord  Melkarth,  Baal  of  Tyre." 

Carthagena  (Carthagina,  Carthage)  was  Kartha  Yena,  the  **  new  city  **  (jrcuv^ 
w6\ts)t  in  opposition  to  the  parent  Tyre,  or  to  Utica,  i.  e.  Atika,  the  "  old  "  (city), 
which  was  founded  before  by  the  Phosnicians  on  the  African  coast  about  B.C.  1520, 
or,  according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  2),  at  the  same  time  as  Megara,  b.  c.  113L 
Utica  was  probably  not  so  called  till  after  the  building  of  Carthage  (as  Musr-el* 
Atika  received  that  name  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  Musr,  or  Cairo).  The 
**  new  town,"  Carthagena,  was  the  **  nova  Carthago "  of  Dido  (Ovid,  Ep.  Dido  to 
JEn. ;  Virg.  iEn.  i.  366) ;  but  it  was  founded  b.  c  1259,  long  before  Didoes  supposed 
time.  Some  think  it  was  built  more  than  two  centuries  alier  (^ades  and  Tartessua 
in  Spain,  and  Velleius  Paterculus  says  Gades  was  a  few  years  older  than  Utica.  He 
dates  the  building  of  Carthage  by  Elissa,  or  Dido,  60  years  before  Rome,  or  813 
B.  c.  (i.  6) ;  but  his  authority  is  of  no  weight.  (Cp.  Justin,  xviii.  5.)  Cartha  is  the 
same  as  Kiriaih,  common  in  Hebrew  names.  Some  object  to  the  above  derivation 
of  Cartha-jena,  because  Jena  or  jfeno,  '*  new,"  is  not  a  Seinitic,  but  a  Turk  or  Tartmr 
■word,  and  is  properly  yf^ffi  or  yeki  ;  and  they  prefer  the  Greek  Carchedo  as  the 
name  of  the  city,  deriving  it  from  Caer  or  Car,  and  hedo,  *'  new."  But  whether 
jtna  is  admissible  or  no,  Cartha  is  the  word  used,  as  in  Melkarth,  or  Melek  Kartha, 
**Lord  of  the  City,"  applied  to  Hercules  in  Phoenician  inscriptions,  and  found  in 
Carteia  and  Kiriaih.  The  resemblance  of  the  name  of  its  citadel  Byrsa  (said  to 
have  been  called  from  the  hide)  to  those  of  Borsippa,  or  Birs-Ximroud,  and  the 
Arab  Boursa,  near  Babylon,  is  singular. 

A  record  seems  stUl  to  be  preserved  of  the  Phoenician  trade  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  in  the  peculiar  glass-beads  found  there,  which  are  known  to  be  an 
cient,  and  are  now  highly  prized.     The  Venetians  send  out  a  modern  imjierfect  im- 
iution  of  them  to  Africa.     They  arc  also  said  to  have  been  found  in  Cornwall  and 
in  Ireland.— [G.  W.] 
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vhich  is  wholly  sand,  very  scant  of  water,  and  utterly  and  en- 
irely  a  desert.*)  The  young  men  therefore,  despatched  on  this 
nrrand  by  their  comrades  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and 
)rovigions,  travelled  at  first  through  the  inhabited  region,  pass- 
ng  which  they  came  to  the  wild  beast  tract,  whence  they 
inally  entered  upon  the  desert,  which  they  proceeded  to  cross 
n  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  After  journeying  for  many 
lays  over  a  wide  extent  of  sand,  they  came  at  last  to  a  plain 
vhere  they  observed  trees  growing;  approaching  them,  and 
eeing  fruit  on  them,  they  proceeded  to  gather  it.  While  they 
vere  thus  engaged,  there  came  upon  them  some  dwarfish  men,* 
mder  the  middle  height,  who  seized  them  and  carried  them  off. 
Phe  Nasamonians  could  not  understand  a  word  of  their  language, 
lor  had  they  any  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Nasa- 
Qonians.  They  were  led  across  extensive  marshes,  and  finally 
ame  to  a  town,  where  all  the  men  were  of  the  height  of  their 
ondnctors,  and  black-complexioned.  A  great  river  flowed  by 
he  town,*  running  from  west  to  east,  and  containing  crocodiles. 
33.  Here  let  me  dismiss  Etearchus^  the  Ammonian,  and  his 
tory,  only  adding  that  (according  to  the  CyrenaBans)  he  de- 
lared  that  the  Nasamonians  got  safe  back  to  their  country,  and 
hat  the  men  whose  city  they  had  reached  were  a  nation  of  sor- 
erers.  With  respect  to  the  river  which  ran  by  their  town, 
Itearchus  conjectured  it  to  be  the  Nile  ;'  and  reason  favours 

*  Vide  infri^  iv.  181,  for  the  division  of  Africa  into  three  regions  ;  and  for  the 
■Qe  character  of  the  deaert,  see  note  on  it.  185. 

*  Ken  of  diminutire  size  really  exist  in  Africa,  but  the  Nasamones  probably 
nij  knew  of  some  by  report.  Those  to  the  S.W.  of  Abyssinia  are  called  Dokos. 
hey  are  not  Negroes.  (See  Ethnological  Journal,  No.  1,  p.  48,  and  No.  2.)  Some 
ETO  thought  the  Simla  Sylvanus  of  Africa  gave  rise  to  the  story,  agreeing  as  i& 
oes  with  their  description  by  Photius  (Cod.  iii.  Bibl.  p.  8) :  ^*  inrh  8^  rpix&y  8f Sa- 
i^^vt  di&  watrrhs  rov  v^fiarou'^  The  pygmies  are  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  iii.  6) 
nd  others,  and  often  represented  on  Greek  vases.  Homer  and  Aristotle  (Hist.  An. 
liL  12)  place  them  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  might  agree  with  the  Dokos. 
liny  (vi.  19),  Philostratus  (Vit.  ApoU.  Ty.  iii.  47),  and  others,  place  them  in  India 
lee  Ctesias  Ind.  §  11).  Strabo  (i.  p.  50)  says  the  fable  was  invented  by  Homer, 
rho  represented  them  living  by  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  whither  the  cranes  retiring 
rem  the  winter  and  snows  of  the  north  brought  slaughter  and  death  on  the  Pygmaean 
ace.  He  thinks  that  certain  little  men  of  Ethiopia  were  the  origin  of  the  fable 
xvii.  p.  1162),  as  Aristotle  does(H.  An.  viii.  12),  who  calls  them  Troglody tie.  Pomp. 
Cela  (iiL  8)  places  them  very  far  south,  and  speaks  of  their  fighting  with  the  cranes, 
'  pro  saUfl  frugibus.'*  (Gp.  Strabo  i.  p.  53 ;  xvii.  p.  1162.)  MIblu  (Hist.  An.  xv.  29) 
las  a  fable  of  Juno  turning  their  queen  "  Gerana^^  into  a  crane. — [G.  W.] 

*  It  seems  not  improbable  that  we  have  here  a  mention  of  the  river  Niger, 
j)d  of  the  ancient  representative  of  the  modem  city  of  Timhuetoo.  See  Blakesley 
.d  loc. 

'  If  Etearchus  was  not  a  corruption  of  a  native  name,  he  must  have  been  a 
}reek,  probably  from  that  Oasis  having  been  conquered  by  the  Cyrenffiaus.— • 
G.  W.l 

*  This  large  river,  which  traversed  the  centre  of  Africa,  and  abounded  in  croc- 
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that  view.  For  the  Nile  certainly  flows  out  of  Libya,  dividing 
it  down  the  middle,  and  as  I  conceive,  judging  the  unknown 
from  the  known,  rises  at  the  same  distance  from  its  mouth  a0 
the  Ister.*  This  latter  river  has  its  source  in  the  country  of 
the  Celts  near  the  city  Pyrene,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of 
Europe,  dividing  it  into  two  portions.  The  Celts  live  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  border  on  the  Cynesians,*  who  dwell 
at  the  extreme  west  of  Europe.  Thus  the  Ister  flows  through 
the  whole  of  Europe  before  it  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Eux- 
ine  at  Istria,'^  one  of  the  colonies  of  the  Milesians.' 

odtles  (ch.  22),  probably  represented  more  than  one  of  the  rivers  which  run  to  the 
Atlantic  from  Central  Africa ;  and  the  mari<b  or  lake  it  traversed  was  in  like  manner 
not  confined  to  the  Tchad,  or  any  particular  one  of  those  regions.  One  of  Strabo's 
lakeSf  from  which  the  Nile  comes  in  the  East  (xvii.  p.  1116),  as  well  as  his  largo 
lake  Pseboa,  above  Mcroe,  was  evidently  the  modern  Dembea  of  AbysFiuia,  the 
Coloe  Palus  of  Ptolemy's  Astapus,  through  which  the  Blue  (or  Black)  Nile  runs. 
See  Plin.  viii.  21,  "Lake  Nigris,"  and  v.  9;  and  compare  Strubo,  xvii.  p.  1162. — 
[G.  W.] 

*  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  been  much  disputed,  but  SchweighsBuser^i 
final  decision  upon  it  (Lex.  Herod,  ad  voc.  fxfrpoy),  which  is  here  followed,  may  be 
accepted  as  fairly  satisfactory.  Herodotus  does  not  intend  any  such  exact  corre- 
spondency between  the  Nile  and  the  Danube  as  Larcher  (note  ad  loc.)y  much  less 
such  as  Niebuhr  (Scythia,  p.  40,  Engl.  Trans.)  and  Dahlmann  (Life,  p.  65)  imagined. 
He  is  only  speaking  of  the  comparative  length  of  the  two  streams,  and  conjectures 
that  they  are  equal  in  this  respect.  Herein  no  doubt  he  exhibits  his  over-love  of 
symmetry  (see  note  to  Book  iv.  ch.  181) ;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose,  with 
Niebuhr,  that  he  considered  the  two  streams  to  correspond  in  all  points^  and  because 
the  Nile  made  an  angle  in  its  course  above  the  country  of  the  Deserters  (ch.  81),  re- 
garded the  Danube  as  making  a  similar  angle  in  the  upper  parts  of  Thrace.  There 
is  absolutely  no  indication  of  his  having  entertained  any  such  notion.  His  placing 
the  sources  of  the  Danube  in  the  country  of  the  Celts,  near  the  city  Pyr^n6,  implies 
no  doubt  a  considerable  error  as  to  the  region  from  which  that  river  flows,  but  it  is 
interesting  as  exhibiting  a  dim  acqtiaintance  with  the  name  and  position  of  the 
Pyrenean  range,  of  which  not  only  Hecatieus,  but  even  Seylax  (Peripl.  pp.  3-4), 
seems  to  have  been  ignorant ;  and  which  is  (I  believe)  first  mentioned  by  Polybius 
(hi.  xxxix.  §  4,  &c.), 

*  The  Cynesians  are  mentioned  again  in  iv.  49  as  Cynetes.  They  are  a  nation 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  their  abode  from  very  ancient  times  at  the  extreme 
S.W.  of  Europe.  Herodorus  of  Hcraci^a,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  who  appear? 
to  have  possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  spoke  of  them  (Fr.  2o) 
as  dwelling  the  furthest  to  the  W.  of  all  tlie  Spanish  nations,  and  s^id  they  were 
bordered  upon  towards  the  X.  by  the  Gletes.  (FA^tc?,  query  ?  roAdroi,  Celts.)  By 
the  later  geographers  (Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy)  they  are  ignored  altogether,  yet  cu- 
riously enough  they  re-appear  in  Avienus,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
nearly  in  their  old  settlements,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anas  or  Guadiana.  (Ora  Mar- 
itim.  21)2-228). 

*  If  the  Danube  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  entered  the  Euxine  at  Istria,  it  must 
have  changed  its  course  very  greatly  since  he  wrote.  Istria,  Ister,  or  Istriopolis 
(as  we  find  it  variously  called)  was  situated  near  the  modern  Kostcndjc^  60  miles 
below  the  most  southerly  of  the  Danube's  present  mouths.  The  name  undoubtedly 
remains  in  the  modern  Wisteria  on  the  road  from  Kostendje  to  Babadagh^  but  the 
ancient  town  must  have  been  nearer  the  coast — perhaps  at  Karaglak.  (See  Strab, 
vii.  p.  461-2;  Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  157;  Ptolem.  iii.  10;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  14, 
&c.).  It  is  perhaps  conceivable  that  the  Danube  may  once  have  thrown  out  a 
branch  from  the  angle  in  its  course  near  Rassova  to  the  Black  Sea  near  Kostendje^ 
in  the  line  of  the  projected  ship-canal ;  but  if  so,  great  alterations  in  the  height  of 
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34.  Now  as  this  river  flows  through  regions  that  are  inhabit- 
ed, its  course  is  perfectly  well  known  ;  but  of  the  sources  of  thel/ 
Nile  no  one  can  give  any  account,  since  Libya,  the  country 
through  which  it  passes,  is  desert  and  without  inhabitants.  As 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  get  information  by  inquiry,  I  have  given 
a  description  of  the  stream.  It  enters  Egypt  from  the  parts 
beyond.  Egypt  lies  almost  exactly  opposite  the  mountainous 
portion  of  Cilicia,*  whence  a  lightly-equipped  traveller  may  reach 
Sin6p6  on  the  Euxine  in  five  days  by  the  direct  route.'  Sin6p6 
lies  opposite  the  place  where  the  Ister  falls  into  the  sea.'  My 
opinion  therefore  is  that  the  Nile,  as  it  traverses  the  whole  of 
Libya,  is  of  equal  length  with  the  Ister.  And  here  I  take  my 
leaTO-«f  this  subject. 

(35.  Concerning  Egypt  itself  I  shall  extend  my  remarks  to 
a  great  length,  because  there  is  no  country  that  possesses  so 
many  wonders,^  nor  any  that  has  such  a  number  of  works  which 

the  land  must  have  taken  place  within  the  historic  period,  since  at  present  the  Black 
Sea  is  separated  from  the  yalley  of  the  Danube  by  a  range  of  hills,  whose  elevation 
ifl  at  the  lowest  point  200  or  300  feet. 

•  According  to  Scymnus  Ghius  (Fr.  21)  Istria  was  founded  about  the  time  of 
the  Scythian  invasion  of  Asia  (b.  c.  633).  Pliny  calls  it  a  most  beautiful  city  ("  urbs 
pnlcherrima,"  H.  N.  iv.  II). 

•  Cilicia  was  divided  into  two  portions,  the  eastern,  jor  "  Cilicia  campestris,"  and 
the  western,  or  "Cilicia  aspera."  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  964.)  Egypt  does  not  really  lie 
**  opposite  " — that  is,  in  the  same  longitude  with — the  latter  region.  It  rather  faces 
Pamphylia,  but  Herodotus  gives  all  Africa,  as  fur  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  too  easterly 
a  position.     (Vide  infrA,  iv.  179,  note.) 

•  Snpra,  i.  72,  sub  fin. 

'  This  of  course  is  neither  true,  nor  near  the  truth ;  nnd  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  in  what  sense  Herodotus  meant  to  assert  it.  Perhaps  he  attached  no  very  dis- 
tinct geographical  meaning  to  the  word  "  opposite." 

^  By  this  statement  Herodotus  prepares  his  readers  for  what  he  is  about  to  re- 
late; but  the  desire  to  tell  of  the  wonders  in  which  it  diflered  from  all  other  coun- 
tries led  Herodotus  to  indulge  in  his  love  of  antithesis,  so  that  in  some  cases  he  con- 
fines to  one  sex  what  was  done  by  both  (a  singular  instance  being  noted  down  by 
him  as  an  invariable  custom),  and  in  others  he  has  indulged  in  the  marvellous  at  a 
sacrifice  of  truth.  If,  however,  Herodotus  had  told  us  that  the  Egyptian  women 
enjoyed  greater  liberty,  confidence,  and  consideration  than  under  the  hareem  system 
of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  (Book  i.  ch.  136),  he  would  have  been  fully  justified,  for 
the  treatment  of  women  in  Egypt  was  far  better  than  in  Greece.  The  assertion  of 
Nymphodorus  that  Sesostris,  fearing  the  people,  who  had  become  very  nunierous,might 
revolt  against  him,  obliged  the  men  to  adopt  the  occupations  of  women  (in  order  to 
enervate  the  whole  race  during  his  reign),  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  worth  contradict- 
ing. In  many  cases  where  Herodotus  tells  improbable  tales,  they  are  on  the  author- 
ity of  others,  or  mere  hearsay  reports,  for  which  he  at  once  declares  himself  not 
responsible,  and  he  justly  pleads  that  his  history  was  not  only  a  relation  of  fact«, 
but  the  result  of  an  *'  iarop'ia"  or  "  inquiry,"  in  which  all  he  heard  was  inserted. 
We  must,  however,  sometimes  regret  that  he  did  not  use  his  own  judgment,  and 
discard  what  must  have  shown  itself  unworthy  of  credit  and  of  mention.  For  we 
gladly  allow  that  when  he  does  ofler  his  own  reflections  they  are  sound ;  and  too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  him  for  being  so  far  above  prejudice,  and  superior  to 
many  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  too  apt  to  claim  the  honour  of  originating  things  they 
borrowed  from  others,  or  to  derive  from  Greece  what  was  of  older  date  than  them* 
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defy  description.  Not  only  is  the  climate  different  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  merB  unlike  any  other  riven,  bat 
thfi^iKi[ilt'  TltuQ,  in  most  of  their  manners  and  cuetoms,  ezactlf 
v"  reTerne  the  common  practice  of  maDkiod.  The  women  attend 
*  the  markets'  and  trade,  while  the  men  sit  at  home  at  the  loom ;' 
and  here,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  works  the  woof  up  the 
warp,'  the  Egyptians  work  it  down  ;  the  women  likewise  cany 

■eWes;  as,  for  instance,  Thotb  (Ucrcurj)  harin);  gone  from  Arcadia  "  to  Egypt,  ud 
given  lana  aad  learning  to  the  EgjpliacB  "  (Cic.  Nat.  Dcor.  iii.) ;  and  Actiniu,  tbe 
aOD  of  Sol,  being  aa  BHtronomer  who  wect  from  Greece  to  Egvjit,  where  he  fonaded 
the  citj  of  Heliopolie.  Herodotus  tilso  showa  more  fairness  and  judgment  Uum  thon 
who  claim  for  the  Greeks  many  inventions  and  ideas  evideally  borrowed  from  the 
country  they  viaited  for  iaitructioD,  and  wlio  forget  to  attribute  Co  the  Greek* 
some  of  Ibeir  great  merits: — as  the  euianeipalion  of  the  human  mind  fhim  tfaa 
trammels  of  fixed  and  unvarying  rules,  which  cramped  genius  and  prevented  uii> 
proverneat;  the  lovention  of  real  history;  the  establiahment  nf  taste  in  arts  and 
literature ;  and  that  development  of  the  mind  for  which  modern  nations  are  eo  much 
beholden  lo  tliem.  In  art  too  Greece  was  unrivalled,  and  was  indebted  for  it  to  her 
own  genius  ;  nor  from  Ibe  occasional  adoption  of  some  hints  in  architecture  and  or> 
nameiital  deBigns,  as  well  as  certain  brandies  of  knowledge,  al  an  early  period,  ran 
the  origin  ofUreek  lailt  be  ascribed  to  Egjpt  or  any  other  cOuntry._[0.  W.j 

*  The  market-piace  was  origiuaily  outside  the  walls,  generally  in  an  open  spaoo, 
benealh  what  was  afterwards  the  citadel  or  the  acropolis;  as  we  see  in  the  old  site* 
of  Greek  and  also  Roman  towns,  as  at  Kotno  itself,  whence  perhaps  called  Forum. 
The  same  ia  still  the  case  in  some  countries  at  the  present  d«v,  as  at  Catt«ro  in 
Dalmalia. 


n  than  by  m 


'  This  . 


passages  in  our  Bi 
where     his    wore 
closely  resemble  those 
of  Sophocles,  as  to  raise 
■uspiciun  of  plagiarism 

other.  (See  note  *  B.  i. 
ch.  32 ;  and  vide  inl'rA, 
iii.  IIB.)  The  ancients 
generally  seem  to  have 
believed  the  charge  of 
cBcminacy  brought  br 
Herodotus  against  the 
Egyptians.  Various 
writers  repeat  it,  and 
one  (ttymphodorus)  de- 
clares ita  origin.  (See 
(he  Scholiast  on  Soph  „•- 
(Ed.  Col.K37;audccim.  '"' 
pare  the  advice  auid  lo 
have  been  given  by 
Creemia  to  Cyrus,  supra, 
i.  156.) 

*  The  foregoing  remark,  that  a  general  conclusion  is  drawn  from  particular  and  rare 
cases,  applies  also  to  this,  aa  the  Egyptians  somelinics  put^hed  the  woof  upwards, 
•otnetilDis  down;  and  sUoto  their  mode  of  carryiug burthens,  for  dicd almost alwayf 
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burtbeoB  upon  their  ehouldera,  while  the  men  carry  them  upon 
their  heads.     They  eat  their  food  out  of  doors  in  the  streets,' 

carried  tbem  on  their  sbouldera,  or  on  >  joke,  like  th«t  now  in  use  in  Europe  (kho 
woodcut  flg.  4  ID  note  '  on  ch.  I3G),  and  raret;  on  their  heads,  except  bakers,  aa 
In  olher  countriel ;  nhile  ferj  Tew  inalancea  occur  of  a  voman  bearing  a  burtb«D 
on  ber  Bhouldera.— [Q.  W.] 


'-U.„-,,^^  -J 


*  That  the;  aomeUmeB  ate  in  (he  atreet  ig  not  (o  be  doubled ;  but  thia  vaa  odIt 
the  poorer  class,  la  in  other  pirta  of  ancient  and  modern  Kurope,  and  could  not  be 
mentioiied  in  contradistinction  (o  a  Greek  cuelam.  The  EgjiptiaDs  generally  dined 
at  a  amall  ronnd  table,  baying  one  leg  (ainiilar  to  the  jnunopodium  or  orbis),  at 
which  one  or  more  peraons  sat,  and  the;  ate  with  their  £ngen  like  the  Greelia  and 
the  modern  Arabs,  Several  dishes  were  placed  upon  the  table,  and  beforeeating  it 
was  their  cuMom  lo  far  grace.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  jii.  2.  12  ;  see  At.Gg.  W.  toI.  ii. 
II.  893  to  lis.)  AthenseuB  (Dcipn.  iv.  p.  160)  speaks  of  the  sumptDcusness  of  an 
l^ptian  feast,  and  bbjs  the;  had  one  liind  of  dinner  or  supper  "  at  which  there 
•as  no  table,  the  dishes  being  brought  round." — [G.  W.l 

*  Thougb  men  held  the  prleslhood  in  Egypt,  as  in  olner  conotriea,  women  wer« 
not  excluded  from  certain  important  duties  in  the  temples,  aa  Herodotus  also 
ahowB  (chs.  M,  fi8]i  the  queena  made 

ofleHngi  with  the  kings ;  and  the  mon- 
uments, as  well  BsDiodorns.sbowIhat 
an  order  of  women,  chosen  from  the 
principal  families,  were  employed  in 
the  aerrioe  of  the  gods.  It  is  of 
these  that  Diodorus,  and  even  Hero- 
dotus (I  182),  have  told  stories,  the 
•baordity  of  which  is  sufficiently  ev- 
ident when  we  consider  that  queens 
and  women  of  the  highest  rank  held 
the  office  in  the  temple  of  Amun ;  and 
it  is  probable  tbal  these  were  mem- 
bers of  «  sacred  college,  into  which 
they  entered  on  the  death  of  (heir 
husbands,  in  order  to  devote  them- 
aelres  to  religious  duties.  It  was  per- 

bap*  tben  that  tbey  received  the  liile 

of  "divine  wife,"  or  "god's  wife;" 

which  from  the  following  formula — 

"the  royal  daughter,  the  royal  wife, 

tb*  divine    (god's)    wife,  the  god's 

moAer,"  would  refer  to  her  relation- 

Mp  to  a  king;   as  no  ollice   could 

nuke  any   one  the  tmlher  of  Amun. 
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but  retire  for  private  purposDB  to  their  houses,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  what  is  uneecinly,  but  necessary,  ought  to  be  done  in  secret, 
but  what  has  nothing  unseeml;  about  it,  should  be  done  openly. 
A  woman  cannot  serve  the  priestly  office,'  either  for  god  or  god- 

Thc  nidow  of  Amei^  however,  HCPinfl  lo  bp  called  "  Goddesi  wife  of  Amun  ;  "  wh'tcb 
would  show  them  to  be  Bpousei  iif  the  dplty.  They  wore  also  etjled  "  god'e  hwid," 
and  "god's  (the  divine)  Btur."  Their  chief  office  in  llie  rolif>iou8  ceremonies  wu 
to  aing  (he  pnitBcs  of  tlie  deity,  playinp  od  vniioiis  inpltumenls ;  in  the  temple  the 
highest  of  iheir  order,  rs  qiieenR  ai:d  prineessea,  held  the  eietra ;  snd  nt  Thel>el  thej 
were  culled  the  miosireis  and  chiefs  of  the  nonien  of  Aniiin.  (On  the  PalUcides, 
see  At.  Eg.  W.  rol.  iv.  p.  •'•\S.)    A  sort  of  motmBtic  instiiuiicn  Eeems  to  have  ori- 
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dess,  but  men  are  priests  to  both ;  sods  need  not  support  their 
parents  unless  they  choose,  but  daughters  must,  whether  they 
ohoose  or  no.* 

36.  In  other  countries  the  priests  have  long  hair,  in  Egypt 
their  heads  are  shaven  ;*  elsewhere  it  is  customary,  in  mourning, 
for  near  illations  to  cut  their  hair  close  ;  the  Egyptians,  who 
wear  no  hair  at  any  other  time,  when  they  lose  a  relative,  let 

ginated  in  Egypt  at  an  early  time,  and  to  have  been  imitated  ailcrwards  when  the 
real  conyentual  system  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Christians  in  the  same  country.  Cp. 
the  Vestal  Tirgins  at  Rome.    (See  woodcut  No,  II.  opp.  page.) 

Herodotus  (ii.  54)  speaks  of  two  women,  belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Thebes,  who  founded  the  oracles  of  Ammon  and  Dodona ;  and  priestesses  are  men- 
tioned on  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  in  the  papyrus  of  D^Anastasy.  (See  At.  Eg.  W. 
▼ol.  i.  p.  261.)  Nor  can  this  be  ascribed  to  innovations,  among  a  people  so  jealous 
as  the  Egyptians  of  the  interference  of  foreigners  in  their  religion.  It  must,  bow- 
erer,  be  observed  that  no  woman,  except  the  queen,  attended  in  the  grand  proces- 
sions of  a  king^s  coronation,  or  on  similar  occasions;  and  there  is  no  ceremony  in 
which  women  took  the  part  they  did  at  the  Panatbenaic  festival  of  Athens.  The 
monuments,  however,  show  they  did  attend  in  processions  in  honour  of  Atbor,  as 
well  as  of  Bubastis  (infra,  ch.  60);  and  in  the  funeral  pageants  women  performed  a 
great  part,  being  the  mourners  for  the  dead,  independently  of  those  hired,  as  at 
the  present  day.  Two,  indeed,  held  an  important  office  on  that  occu&tion.  (Wood- 
cat  No.  III.  figs.  1,  2.) 

There  was  also  a  ceremony  performed  by  a  woman  and  a  man,  each  holding  the 
end  of  a  rope  tied  in  a  knot  round  a  wooden  pillar,  the  pointed  end  of  which  they 
struck  against  the  ground  ;  and  this  appears  also  to  have  been  Of  a  religious  charac- 
ter connected  with  the  dead.  (No.  IV.)  W'omen  were  not  therefore  excluded  from 
the  service  of  religion;  and  the  fact  or  queens  holding  the  sceptre  suffices  to  prove 
it,  every  monarch  being  privileged,  and  obliged,  to  become  a  member  of  the  hierar- 
chy, and  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  Diodorus  also  describes  ^thyrtis,  the 
daughter  of  Sesostris,  so  well  versed  in  divination  that  she  foretold  to  her  lather  the 
future  success  of  his  arms. — [G.  W.] 

*  Of  the  daughters  being  forced  to 
Support  their  parents  instead  of  the  sons, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  but  the  improba- 
bility of  the  custom  is  glaring ;  and  it  is  the 
Bon  on  whom  the  duty  fell  of  providing 
for  the  services  in  honour  of  his  deceased 
parent ;  and  the  law  of  debt  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (in  ch.  136)  contradicts  his  as- 
sertion here. — [G.  W.J 

*  The  custom  of  shaving  the  head  as 
well  as  beard  was  not  confined  to  the  priests 
in  Egypt,  it  was  general  among  all  classes ; 
and  all  the  men  wore  wigs  or  caps  fitting 
close  to  their  heads,  except  some  of  the 
poorest  class.     In  this  the  Egyptians  were 

unlike  the  *'  KupifKofx^wyras  'Axafows :  "  but 

the  custom  of  allowing  the  hair  to  grow  in 

mourning  was  not  confined  to  E^ypt ;  and 

Plutarch  (Op.  Mor.  p.  267)  says  that   in 

misfortune  the  Greek  women  cut  off"  thoir  hair,  and  the  men  let  it  grow,  contrary 

to  their  ordinary  custom.     He  probably  means  long  and  negligently  ;  for  in  most 

states  the  Greeks  wore  their  hair  moderately  long ;  young  men  and  athletes  short. 

Beards*  began  first  to  be  shaved  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  (Plut.  Lysand. 
I.)  The  habit  of  making  a  baldness  between  the  eyes  for  the  dead  (Deut.  xiv.  1), 
which  was  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  was  not  Egyptian,  but  Syrian. — [G.  W.] 

Vol.  IL— 4 


No.  IV. 


their  beards  and  tlie  hair  of  their  beads  grow  long.  All  otfaii 
meii  pass  their  lives  separate  from  animals,  the  Egyptiaos  have 
animals  always  living  with  them ;'  others  matte  barley  and 
wheat  their  food,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  do  so  in  Egypt,'  where  the 
grain  they  live  on  is  spelt,  which  some  call  zea.  Dongh  they 
knead  with  their  feet,*  bnt  they  mix  mud,  and  even  tako  np 
dirt,  with  their  hands.     'Hier  are  the  only  people  in  the  world — 


*  Their  liring  with  animals  not  ont^  cantnidicls  a  prcvroua  uwertioQ  of  their 
eating  In  the  streets,  buc  la  conirury  to  fuct ;  and  if  HeroJotug  reall;  atsocialed 
with  an;  who  wci'e  so  hsdly  lodged,  he  must  have  kept  vcrj  bad  companj  during 
hia  gtar  in  Esypt.— [G.  W.] 

*  Their  considering  it  a  "  dvurraee"  to  tire  on  wheat  and  barley  la  eqnallT  eiMT- 
agant;  and  though  ihey  also  culMvalcd  the  ho/cut  torffhum  (or  doora),  and  poor 
people  mny  hare  used  It,  as  at  the  present  day,  irhrn  thej  could  not  aftbrd  Bhealen 
bread,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  custom  waa  obligatory,  or  ever  adopted  by  an 
Egyplion  of  rank,  and  the  oBsertioD  of  Herodotus  is  much  on  a  par  witb  Dr.  John- 

It  is  not  known  what  the  olyra  really  was;  Pliny  shows  it  was  not  rice,  nor  the 
lame  as  zea,  as  Herodotua  supposed,  and  it  wuh  proliably  the  doora  of  modem  Egypt, 
which  is  the  only  grain  besides  wheat  and  barley  rtpriMnied  in  the  auulptnn* 
(though  IkU  hoB  been  tliought  to  be  "Sax").    (See  At.  Eg.  W.  toI.  H.  p.  S97.) 


Pliny(,viii.7)aa 

exclusion  of  other  Rraiii,  an  ne  notK'e 
"jUIgyptus  siniilaginuni  conGcit  e  iriti 
in  Lower  Egypt  long  before  Herodoti 
of  the  Thebald  prove  that  they  were 
grown  extensively  id  that  part  of  the 
country;  they  were  among  the  offer- 
ings in  the  temples  ;  and  the  king,  at 
hia  coronation,  catUng  some  ear;>  of 
wheat  aflcrwarda  offered  to  the  gods 
■s  the  staple  production  of  Egypt, 
shows  how  g 


*  Tliat  thoy  trod  the  dough  with  their  fci 
the  hand  into  cukes;  but  the  mud  was  ah 
been  broken  up  with  the  hoc,  as  we  see  in  th 


and  barley  there,  and  adda(xviii.  8), 
'  Roth  wheat  and  barley  are  nodceit 
(Eiod.  ii.  31,  Si),  and  the  paintingi 


;,  fashioning  it  afterwards  with 
mixed  with  the  fi-el,  after  having 
representation  of  the  brickmakeri  at 


CLOTHINa— WBITINQ. 


81 


they  at  leaat,  and  sucb  as  have  learnt  the  practice  from  thom' 
— who  nse  circumciBion.  Their  men  wear  two  garments  apiece, 
their  women  but  one.'  They  put  on  the  rings  and  iasten  the 
ropes  to  sails  inside,'  others  put  them  outside.  When  they 
write*  or  calculate,*  instead  of  going,  like  the  Greeks,  from  left 
to  right,  they  move  their  hand  from  right  to  left ;  and  they  in- 
sist, notwithstanding,  that  it  is  they  who  go  to  the  right,  and 

Tbebet.  See  wondcut.  Gge.  11,  13,  in  note 
'oQoh.  136.— [0.  W.] 

'  Tidoinfri,  ch.  104. 

■  The  men  hsTinp  [wo  dresses  and  the 
'omeD  one  gtvee  an  erroneous  impreasion. 
The  Diiul  dress  of  men  w&a  a  long  upper 
robe  and  a  short  kill  beneath  H,  the  for- 
mer being  laid  aside  when  at  work  ;  whilo 
•romeo  had  onlf  the  long  robe.  When  an 
extra  upper  gannent  vta  worn  over  these 
thfl  men  had  three,  tbs  women  two;  so 
<h>t,  instead  of  hmiting  the  latter  lo  one. 

ponded  ti 


[  adopted  in 


ind  Ktfoi- 
XH  to  "balliards;"  bat  Herodotus  onlj 
speaks  of  "the  ropes  and  rin):^  of  the 
saihi;''  and  the  ancient  custom  of  faptenini;  (> 
irilhin  the  gunwale  fully  agrees  with  tliat  Bti 
', ',  ch.  9fl.— [G.  W.] 

*  The  Egyptians  wrote  from  right  to  left  In  hieratic  and  demotic  (or  encborial), 
■bich  are  the  two  modes  of  m-iliiff  here  mentioned.  The  Greeks  alen  in  old  times 
■rote  from  right  to  left,  like  the  Phoenicians,  tVom  whom  they  borrowed  their  alpha- 
bet. Thissacms  the  natural  mode  of  writing!  for  though  we  have  always  been  ac- 
eiutomed  to  write  from  left  lo  right,  we  Inrariubly  uxe  our  pencil,  in  shading  a  draw- 
ing, from  right  to  left,  in  spite  of  alt  our  prerious  habit ;  and  even  our  down-strokea 
it  writing  are  all  trom  right  to  left.  The  Arabs  say  "it  id  more  reasonable  to  see 
(here  the  pen  Is  coming,  than  not  to  see  where  it  ia  going."  It  was  continued  by 
the  Etniacaos,  the  early  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  to  a  very  late  period.  Dr.  Brugscb 
very  ingeniously  observes  (Gram.  Demoi.  pp.  15,  16),  that  though  in  Demotic  the 
general  direction  of  the  writing  was  from  right  to  loll,  each  inrlividiial  letter  was 
formed  from  left  to  right,  as  is  evident  in  the  unlioisbcd  ends  of  horiioulal  h 
when  the  ink  failed  in  the  pen.— [G.  W.] 

*  Ja  writing  numbers  in  Hieratic  and  Enchorial  they  plaeed  the 
■nits  to  the  left,  that  Is  last,  according  to  their  mode  of  writing  from 
right  to  left.    Thus  1851  would  stand  ISSl.    In  IB  they  wonhl  lir't 
come  to  the  ten,  and  in  13,432  lltei  would  begin  with  the  thousandii. 
Hie  game  mode  of  beginning  with  the  largest  number  is  followed  in 
bieroglyphics,  whether  written   from  right  to  left,  or  from 
lefi  to  right.    This  is  like  our  arrangement  of  the  thousand 
Gnt  sod  the  unit  last,  in  our  writing  from  left  to  right. 
The  Arabs,  from  whom   we  borrowed  this,  thinlc  we  ought 
to  bare  changed  the  arrangement,  as  we  write  in  an  op- 
pOHte  direction.     But  Ihej  borrowed  tbeir  numerals  from 
India  (hence  called  by  them  "Ilindee,"  "Indian" 
thure  iJiC  arrangement  is  M  in  our  own,  133  being 


s  3*    -3    I 
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the  Greeks  who  go  to  the  left.     They  have  two  quite  different 
kinds  of  writing/  one  of  which  is  called  sacred,  the  other  com- 

•^^.  They  are  religions  to  excess^  far  beyond  any  other  race 
of  men/  and  use  the  following  ceremonies  : — They  drink  out  of 
brazen  cups/  which  they  scour  every  day  :  there  is  no  exceptioD 
to  this  practice.     They  wear  linen  garments,  which  they  are 


^3^ 


IndlAH,  18a. 
which  are  singularlj  like  the  ordinal  numbers  of  the  Hieratic  in  Egypt— 

IlieraUo,  138d. 

Both  these  reficmblc  the  Chinese,  and  the  origin  of  the  three  numbers  was  evideotlj 
from  simple  lines, 


converted  ii^o 


Tippoo  Sultan,  sccinpj  the  inconsistency  of  followinsf  the  arrangement  used  in  a 
language  read  from  left  to  right,  altered  it  on  some  of  his  late  coins,  and  placed  the 
unit  to  the  right.  There  is  no  representation  on  Egyptian  monuments  of  an  abacus 
for  calculating,  like  that  of  the  Greeks. — [G.  W.] 

•  See  note  in  Appendix,  en.  t. 

'  The  extreme  religious  views  of  the  Kgyptians  became  at  length  a  gross  super- 
stition, and  were  naturally  a  subject  for  ridicule  and  contempt.  Lucian  makes 
Mom  us  express  his  surprise  that  so  many  persons  were  allowed  to  share  dlTine 
honours,  but  is  indignant  at  the  Egyptian  crew  of  apes,  ibises,  bulls,  and  other  ri- 
diculous creatures  who  intruded  themselves  intd  heaven,  and  wonders  how  Jupiter 
can  allow  himself  to  be  caricatured  with  rams^  horns.  Jupiter  gives  an  answer 
worthy  of  an  Egyptian  priest,  that  they  were  mysteries  not  to  be  derided  by  the  un- 
initiated (Deor.  Concil.  s.  10).  Juvenal  and  others  take  advantage  of  the  same 
opening  for  ridicule. — [G.  W.I 

*  This,  he  says,  is  the  universal  custom,  without  exception ;  but  we  not  oibly 
know  that  Joseph  had  a  silver  drinking-cup  (Gen.  xliv.  2,  C),  but  the  sculptures 
show  the  wealthy  Egyptians  used  glass,  porcelain,  and  gold,  sometimes  inlaid  with 
a  coloured  composition  resembling  enamel,  or  with  precious  stones.  That  persons 
who  could  not  afford  cups  of  more  costly  materials  should  have  been  contented 
with  those  of  bronze  is  very  probable;  and  Hellanicus  (quoted  by  Ath.  Deipn.  xi.  p. 
470  n)  mentions  the  pbiale\dlsh),  eyas  (upright  handled  cup\  and  ethanion  (strainer), 
in  Egypt  of  bronze ;  but,  as  in  Etruria,  Greece,  and  Koine,  many  drinking  cups 
were  also  of  other  materials.  The  bronze  is  often  gilt^  and  lonjj  ladles  CsimpuTa)  and 
other  utensils  are  often  found  with  the  gilding  still  visible  ;  and  fragments  of  glass, 
porcelain,  and  other  cups  are  common  in  Egypt  as  in  Italy.  Tlie  custom  then  was 
not  universal  either  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  before,  or  afterwards.  See  note  • 
on  ch.  161.— [G.  W.] 


CLEANLINESS. 


pecially  careful  to  have  always  fresli  washed*  They  practise 
lircumciBioQ  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  considenng  it  hetter  to 
(6  cleanly  than  comely.  The  priests  shave  their  whole  body 
ivery  other  day,  that  no  lice  or  other  impure  thing  may  adhere 
0  them  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  gods.  Their 
tiess  is  entirely  of  linen,'  aod  their  shoes  of  the  papyrus 

*  Their  Bltenb'on  to  cUanlinew  wu  very  remarlcable,  as  ii  BhowD  by  their  ih&T- 
ng  tbe  bead  and  beard,  and  remoTing  the  hair  from  the  whole  body,  by  their  fre- 
:aeDt  abluliona,  and  by  the  strict  rules  inatUuted  to  ensure  it.  Herodotua  soon 
Itenrarda  Bayatbe  prleata  washed  tbemselTei'tirice  every  day  and  twice  every  night 
a  cold  vater;  and  Porphyry  (de  Abelii).  iv.  "1),  bestdes  Ihree  ablutions  every  day, 
nd  mn  occasional  ooe  at  night,  menliona  a  griind  ceremony  of  porificalion  previoua 
a  their  fasts,  many  of  which  lasted  Forty-two  days,  or  even  longer,  during  which 
ime  they  abatalDed  entirely  from  animal  food,  from  herbs,  nnd  vegetable*,  and, 
boTe  all,  from  the  indulgeoce  of  the  pusions.  The  same  motive  of  deanlioeaa  led 
htm  to  practise  circumcision,  which  Herodotus  aderwards  mentions.  Nor  waa  thia 
onfined  to  the  priesta,  a«  we  leara  from  the  mummies  and  from  the  scnlpturel, 
'here  it  fa  made  a  diatioctive  mark  between  the  Egyptians  and  their  enemies ;  and  in 
Iter  times,  when  Egypt  contained  many  foreign  settlers,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
istinctive  sigD  between  the  orthodai  Egyptian  and  the  stranger,  or  the  noo-con- 
irmlst.  None  therefore  were  allowed  to  study  all  the  secrets  oF  Egyptian  know- 
>dge  nnless  thej  had  submitted  to  this  rite  ;  and  this  probably  led  to  the  notion 
Utt  the  priests  alone  were  circumcised.  Its  institution  in  Egypt  reaches  to  the 
lost  remote  antiqoity:  ire  find  it  eiisting  at  the  earhest  period  of  which  any  mon- 
menta  remain,  more  than  2400  years  before  our  era,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
lat  it  dated  stil!  earlier.— [O.  W.] 

■  The  dress  of  the  priests  consisted,  as  Herodotus  states,  of  linen  (ch,  81);  but 


DRESS   OF    TBB   PBIESTS. 


plant  :*  it  ie  not  lawful  fertbem  to  wear  either  dress  or  sboes  of  an; 
other  material.     They  bathe  twice  every  day  in  cold  water,  aai 


1  ain^e  robe  ;  lot 


he  dooB  Dot  say  tbey  irere  ciniEnod  (u  some  haT«  aiippoied) 
irhalher  walkiog  ibroad,  or  oAicinling  in  the  temple,  thej  ¥ 
Uore  than  one  garment.  The  high-prieet  styled  Sem  always  wore  a  leopmrd-lkiii 
placed  over  the  linen  drew  as  his  costume  of  office.  (No.  II.)  Plntarch  (de  II,  1. 
4)  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  slating  that  their  dreaa  was  of  linen  and  not  of  wool; 
for,  he  adds,  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  men,  who  lake  so  much  pun*  to  remoTe  tbt 
hair  from  their  body,  to  wear  clothes  made 
of  the  wool  or  hair  of  animals;  and  no 
Egyptian  was  allowed  to  enter  a  temple 
without  taking  otThis  outer  wodIIcd  cloalc 
(Her,  ii.  81),  nor  could  he  be  buried  in 
cloths  of  that  material.  But  though  their 
under-garment  was  ot  linen,  it  did  not 
prerent  their  wearing  an  upper  one  of  cot- 
ton. Pliny  (ill.  1)  afflrma  that  cotton 
dresses  were  particularly  agreeable  to  the 
priests;  and  the  Bosott*  stone  slates  that 
"  cotton  garments"  were  supplied  by  the 
goTemment  for  the  use  of  the  temple. 
But  these  were  probably  the  sacred  robes 
for  the  statues  of  tbe  gods  (Plul.  de  Is.  a. 
1%) ;  aud  tbe  priests  may  only  hare  ben 
forbidden  to  wear  cotton  garments  while 
in  the  temple.  The  Totaries  of  Jsis  at 
Rome  were  lubjcet  to  the  same  prohibi- 
tion, and  linen  dresses  were  adopted  by 
those  who  bad  been  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  (Plut.  dc  Is.  s.  3  ;  Apul.  Melaiu. 

lib.  li.).  The  Egyptuin  and  Jewish  priests  ^<^  "■ 

were  the  only  ones  (except  perhaps  thOMi 

of  Indi«)  whose  dresses  were  ordered  to  be  of  linen.  That  worn  hv  the  former  wii 
of  the  finest  teiturc,  and  the  long  robe  with  full  sleeves,  which  covered  the  body 
and  descenilcd  to  the  ankles,  was  perfcdly  transparent,  and  placed  over  a  short  kill 
of  thicker  (lualiiy  reaching  10  the  knees. 
Some  wore  a  long  robe  of  linen,  extending 
from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  of  the  same 
thick  Bubslance,  and  some  officiBted  in  the 
short  kill  alone,  the  arms  and  legs  beitig 
bare.  Some  again  had  a  long  thin  dres.', 
like  a  loose  shirt,  with  full  sleeves,  reach- 
ing to  tbe  ankles,  over  which  a  wrapper  of 
line  hnen  was  bound,  eovcriag  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  aad  falling  in  front  below 
the  knees  ;  the  hieraphoros,  while  bearing 
the  sacred  emblems,  frequently  wore  n 
long  full  apron,  tied  in  front  with  long  - 
bands,  and  a  strap,  also  of  linen,  passed 
over  the  shoulder  to  mipport  it;  and  so 
from  below  tbe  arms  lo  the  feet,  and  supported  ove 

4,)  Their  head  was  frequently  bare,  sonictimcs  covereu  nitn  a  wig  or  a  light  cap  ; 
but  in  all  cases  the  head  was  closely  shured.  They  had  n  particular  mode  of 
goufifreying  their  linen  dresses  (also  adopted  Fn  Greece,  lo  Judge  from  the  ancient 
statues  and  the  vases,  as  well  B9  in  Elruria),  which  impre.^.'cd  upon  them  the  waving 
linos  representedj  in  the  paintings,  and  this  kbs  done  by  means  of  a  wooden  in- 
strumenl,   divided  into  segnionlal  partitions  1{  iuca  broad  on  its   upper   faun. 


C"*'-  W.  0BSBB7AKCE   OF    CEREM0NIE9.  «■ 

twice  each  night.     Besides  which  they  obaerve,  so  to  speak, 
thousaads  of  ceremoDies.     They  enjoy,  however,  not  a  few  ad- 

which  WM  held  by  the  band  while  the  linen  waa  pressed  upon  it.     One  of  them 
la  In  the  Mueeum  of  Florence  (6g.  2  givee  the  real  size  oftli-  -■■-'-- — ■ 

The  Bne  texture  of  the  Egyptian  linen 
ia  fully  proved  by  ita  tnnaparencv,  aa  re-  ~ 

preaented  in  the  paimiiiga,  and'  by  tbe 
alatementa  of  anrlent  writerctacred  (Gen. 
lU.  42;  and  2  Cliron.  i.  Ifl)  >8  well  as  pro- 
r«ne,  and  bj  the  wonderful  leiturc  of  a  piece 
found  near  Memphis,  purl  of  which  is 
in  my  possossioD.  In  general  quality  it 
ia  equal  lo  the  finest  now  made  ;  and  for 
the  evenness  of  the  threads,  without 
knot  orbrealt,  it  U  far  superior  to  an >  of 
modem  manufaeture.  H  lias  in  the  inch 
HO  threads,  or  2T0  double  threads  m  the 
warp,  and  110  io  the  woof— «  disparity 
which,  as  Mr.  Thompson  obscrres,  beloiif^d 
I*  the  E)!ypUan  ■'system  of  manufBc- 
tore,"  (See  At,  Eg.  W.  toI.  ili.  p,  120,  ii. ) 
Pliny  menliona  four  kinds  of  linen  par- 
ticularly noted  in  Egypt,  the  Tanitio,  the 
Peltidac,  tbeButineandtbeTentyritic;Bnd 
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tended  to  the  nela  of  Egypt,  which  were  so  delicate  thai  they  could  pass  through  a 
msD's  ring,  and  n  single  person  could  carry  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  surround 
»  whole  wood.    (Plin.  lii.  1.     On  the  Bjsaua,  see  note  '  ch.  8«.)      The  transparent 


BDejiess  of  the  linen  drea-iea  of  meu  and  i 
the  remark  of  Seneca  (dc  Benef  tu  U)  on 
appeared  at  if  naked  — [G.  W.] 

*  Their  sandals  were  made  of  the  papyrus,  or  of  other  kinds  of  Cyperus ;  an  in- 
lerior  quality  tieing  of  matted  palm-leaves ;  and  they  cither  slept  on  a  simple  skin 
itratchcd  on  the  ground  (Eust.  in  Homer.  It.  ivi.  ^35),  or  on  a  wicker  bed,  made 
of  palm-brauches,  which  Porphyry  very  justly  says  nerc  called  bai  (do  Abstin. 
ir.  7).  On  this  bedstead,  which  waa  similar  lo  the  cnfai  of  modern  E^ypt,  madt, 
of  the  same  Diaterials.  a  mat  or  a  ikin  was  spread  for  a  mattress,  and  their  head  waa 
supported  by  a  half  cylinder  of  wood  in  lieu  of  a  pillow.  These  pillawa  are  fre- 
qoeutly  found  in  the  tombs,  muile  of  acncia,  sycamore,  or  lamari.ik  nood,  or  some- 
time* of  ilabusler ;  and  Ihej  are  represented  among  the  furniture  of  an  Egyptian 
mansion,  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  together  with  the  richest  solaa  and 
They  arc  still  used  in  Etbiopi4,  and  alao  in  places  distant  from  the  Kile,  io 
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vantages.^  They  consume  none  of  their  own  property,  and  are 
at  no  expense  for  anything  ;*  hut  every  day  bread  is  baked  for 
them  of  the  sacred  corn,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  beef  and  of 
goose's  flesh  is  assigned  to  each,  and  also  a  portion  of  wine*  made 


Japan,  China,  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  in  Otaheit«  (Tahiti),  and  other  placeSt 
But  soft  pillows  and  lofty  couches  were  also  adopted  in  Egypt,  to  which  last  thej 
mounted  by  steps.     Cp.  2  Kings  i.  4;  Ps.  cxxxii.  3;  Prov.  vii.  16. — [G.  W.] 

'  The  greatest  of  these  was  the  paramount  influence  they  exercised  over  the 
spiritual,  and  consequently  over  the  temporal,  concerns  of  the  whole  commuiiity, 
which  was  secured  to  them  through  their  superior  knowledge,  by  the  dependence  of 
all  classes  on  them  for  the  instruction  they  chose  to  impart,  and  by  their  ezcluaive 
right  of  possessing  all  the  secrets  of  religion  which  were  thought  to  place  tfaem 
far  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nor  did  their  power  over  an  individual  cease  with 
hid  life ;  it  would  even  reach  him  after  death  ;  and  their  veto  could  prevent  his 
being  buried  in  his  tomb,  and  consign  his  name  to  lasting  infamy.  They  thui 
usurped  the  power  and  place  of  the  gods,  whose  will  they  affected  to  be  commis- 
sioned to  pronounce ;  and  they  acted  as  though  the  community  had  been  made  for 
their  rule,  and  not  their  own  office  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Priestcraft 
indeed  is  always  odious,  but  especially  when  p<«ople  arc  taught  to  believe  what  the 
priests  themselves  know  to  be  mere  fable ;  and  the  remark  of  Cato,  "  It  appears 
strange  that  one  priest  can  refrain  from  laughing  when  he  looks  at  another,"  might 
well  apply  to  those  of  Egypt.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  26;  de  Div.  ii.)  It  must  how- 
ever be  admitted  that  they  did  not  make  a  show  of  great  sanctity,  nor  set  them- 
selves above  the  customs  of  society,  in  order  to  increase  their  power  over  it ;  they 
were  good  husbands  and  fathers,  and  they  showed  the  highest  regard  for  all  social 
duties.  Mankind  too  had  not  then  been  enlightened  by  Christianity ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tian hierarchy  had  the  merit  of  having  enjoined,  practised,  and  ensured  morality, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  thev  so  long  governed.— 
[G.  W.] 

*  They  were  exempt  from  taxes,  and  were  provided  with  a  daily  allowance  of 
meat,  corn,  and  wine  ;  and  when  Pharaoh,  by  the  advice  of  Joseph,  took  all  the 
land  of  the  Egyptians  in  lieu  of  corn  (Gen.  xlvii.  20,  22),  the  land  of  the  priests  was 
exempt,  and  the  tax  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  was  not  levied  upon  it. 
Diodorus  (i.  72)  says  the  land  was  divided  into  throe  portions,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  king,  another  to  the  priests,  and  the  third  to  the  military  caste.— 
[G.  W.] 

•  Herodotus  is  quite  right  in  saying  they  were  allowed  to  drink  wine,  and  tii« 
assertion  of  Plutarch  (de  Is.  s.  6)  that  the  kings  (who  were  also  of  the  priestly  caste), 
were  not  permitted  to  drink  it  before  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  is  contradicted  by 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  (Gen.  xl.  10,  13)  and  the  sculptures;  and  if  on  some  oc- 
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from  tlie  grape.  Fish  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  ;•  and  beans, 
— ^which  none  of  the  Egyptians  ever  sow,  or  eat,  if  they  come 
ap  of  their  own  accord,  either  raw  or  boiled^ — the  priests  will 
not  even  endui-e  to  look  on,  since  they  consider  it  an  unclean 
kind  of  pulse.  Instead  of  a  single  priest,  each  god  has  the  at- 
tendance of  a  college,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  chief  priest  ;• 
when  one  of  these  dies,  his  son  is  appointed  in  his  room. 

casioDS  It  really  was  not  admitted  into  the  temple  of  Hcliopolis,  it  was  not  excluded 
from  other  temples,  and  wine  was  among  the  usual  offerings  made  to  the  gods.  He* 
rodotus  tells  us  (ch.  89)  that  they  began  their  sacrifices  by  a  libation  of  wine ;  and  it 
is  eTident  from  the  sculptures  that  it  was  also  admitted  into  the  temples  of  the  Sun, 
or  at  least  at  his  altar  in  other  temples.  And  though  Hecataeus  asserts  that  the 
kings  were  allowed  a  stated  quantity,  according  to  the  regulations  in  the  sacred 
books  (Plut.  de  Is.  s.  6),  they  were  reported  by  the  Egyptians  to  have  exceeded 
those  limits,  as  in  the  case  of  Mycerinus  and  Amasi^.  (Her.  ii.  183,  174.)  Of  the 
kings  and  the  laws  respecting  them,  pcc  At.  Eg.  W.  toI.  i.  p.  249-255,  and  compare 
notes  on  chs.  18,  60,  68, 11. — [G.  W.] 

•  Though  fish  were  so  generally  eaten  by  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  they  were 
forbidden  to  the  priests,  and  when  on  the  9th  day  of  the  Ist  month  (Thoth),  when 
a  religious  ceremony  obliged  all  the  people  to  eat  a  fried  fish  before  the  door  of  their 
bouses,  the  priests  were  not  even  then  expected  to  conform  to  the  general  custom, 
but  were  contented  to  burn  theirs  at  the  appointed  time  (Plut.  de  Is.  s.  7.)  The 
principal  food  of  the  priests,  as  Diodorus  justly  states,  was  beef  and  goose,  and  the 
gazelle,  ibex,  oryx,  and  wild-fowl  were  not  forbidden ;  but  they  *'  abstained  from 
meet  sorts  of  pulse,  from  mutton,  and  swinc^s  flosh,  and  in  their  more  solemn  purifi- 
cations they  even  excluded  salt  from  their  meals"  (Plut.  de  Is.  s.  5).  Garlick, 
leeks,  onions,  lentils,  peas,  and  above  all  beans,  are  said  to  have  been  excluded 
from  the  tables  of  the  priests.  See  Diod.  Sic.  i.  81,  89 ;  Plut.  de  Is.  s.  8 ;  Juv.  Sat 
XT.  9.--[0.  W.l 

'  Diodorus  (i.  89)  is  more  correct  when  he  says  that  some  only  of  the  Egyptians 
abstained  from  beans,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  grew  in  Egypt  without  being 
sown.  The  custom  of  forbidding  beans  to  the  priests  was  borrowed  from  Egypt  by 
Pythagoras.  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  80)  thinks  it  was  from  their  disturbing  the  mind 
during  sleep.  In  like  manner  the  prohibition  against  eating  swine^s  flesh  and  fish 
was  doubtless  from  the  desire  to  abstain  from  food  which  was  apt  to  engender  cuta- 
neous disorders  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  while  the  active  life  of  other  classes 
(having  the  "  dura  messorum  ilia ")  enabled  them  to  eat  the  same  things  without 
endangering  their  health.  This  will  not,  however,  account  for  mutton  being  for- 
bidden in  the  Thebaid,  which  is  the  most  wholesome  meat  in  Egypt;  and  we  can 
only  suppose  it  was  owing  to  sheep  having  been  few  in  number  at  the  time  the  law 
was  first  made  ;  when  they  were  anxious  to  encourage  the  breed  for  the  sake  of  the 
wool,  and  feared  to  lessen  their  number,  as  was  the  case  with  the  cow  both  in  Egypt 
and  India.  The  name  Kvafios  was  also  applied  to  the  seeds  of  the  Nelumbium  or 
Indian  Lotos.    See  note  •  on  ch.  92. — [0.  W.] 

•  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  sculptures.  They  were  not,  however,  always  re- 
placed at  their  death  by  their  sons ;  and  though  this  wa^  often  the  case,  a  son  might 
become  a  priest  of  another  deity,  and  have  a  higher  or  lower  grade  than  his  father. 
He  could  also  be  a  priest  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  numerous  sons  could  not 
expect  the  same  office  as  their  father.  The  son  of  a  priest  was  generally  a  priest 
also ;  and  when  an  elder  son  succeeded  to  the  same  office  held  before  by  his  father, 
it  is  very  possible  that  he  inherited  the  same  dress  of  investiture,  which  was  also 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  (Exod.  xxix.  29) ;  but  a  priesf  s  son  might  be  a  military 
man. 

The  priests  had  various  grades.  The  chief  priests  held  the  first  posts,  and  one 
if  them  had  an  office  of  great  importance,  which  was  usually  fulfilled  by  the  king 
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38.  Male  Irine  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  EpapliUB,^  and  are 
therefore  tested  in  the  following  manner : — One  of  the  prieatB 

himself.   He  was  the  prophet  and  officiating  high-priest,  and  had  the  title  of  ^^Sem,^' 
1 1  ^^    in  addition  to  that  of  chief  priest,  and  he  was  distinguished  by  wearing  a 

leopard^s  skin  over  his  ordinary  robes.  (See  n.  *  eh.  87,  woodcut  No.  11.  He  docs 
not  appear  to  have  ranked  above  chief-priests,  being  mentioned  after  them  on  the 
Rosetta  stone,  but  to  have  been  one  of  them  in  a  particular  capacity.  He  might 
'  also  be  a  chief-priest  of  one  god,  and  Sem  of  another ;  and  one  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes 
is  called  "  chief-priest  of  Amun,  Sem  in  the  temple  of  Pthah,  superior  of  the  priests 
of  the  upper  and  lower  country  ;  **  and  his  father  was  chief-priest  without  the  ad- 
ditional office  of  Sem.  The  prophets  were  particularly  versed  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  ceremonies,  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  laws,  and  the  discipline  of  the  whole 
order,  and  they  not  only  presided  over  the  temple  and  the  sacred  rites,  but  directed 
the  management  of  the  sacred  revenues.  ((Hem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  768).  In  the 
solemn  processions  they  had  a  conspicuous  part ;  they  bore  the  holy  hitdna  or  vase, 
which  was  frequently  carried  by  the  king  on  similar  occasions,  and  they  with  the 
chief-priests  were  the  tirst  whose  opinion  was  consulted  respecting  the  introduction 
of  any  new  measure  connected  with  religion,  as  we  find  in  the  decree  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  which  was  **  established  by  the  chief-priests  and  prophets,  and  those  who 
have  access  to  the  adytum  to  clothe  the  gods,  and  the  pterophorae,  and  the  saci«d 
scribes,  and  all  the  other  priests  ....  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Memphis."  Some 
of  the  principal  functionaries  **in  the  solemn  processions"  are  thus  mentioned  by 
Clemens  (Strom,  vi.  p.  767):  "The  singer  usually  goes  first,  bearing  the  symbols  of 
music,  whose  duty  is  said  to  be  to  carry  two  of  the  books  of  Hermes  ....  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Horoscopus,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  measure  of  time  (hourglass),  and 
the  palm  (branch),  the  symbols  of  astrology  (astronomy^  ....  next  comes  the 
Hierogrammat  (sacred  scribe)  having  feathers  on  his  head  (see  woodcut  fig.  9,  note 
'  on  ch.  37),  and  in  his  hands  a  book  (papyrus)  with  a  ruler  (palette)  in  which  is  ink 
and  a  reed  for  writing  (fig.  1),  then  the  stolistes,  bearing  the  cubit  of  justice  (fig.  2) 
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and  the  cup  of  libation  (fig.  8) .  .  .  and  lastly  the  Prophet,  the  president  of  the 
temple,  who  carries  in  his  bosom  a  water-jar,  followed  by  persons  bearing  loaves  of 
bread."  See  procession  in  pi.  76  of  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  vi. ;  and  below,  note  •  on  ch. 
58.— [G.  W.] 

•  Epaphus,  Herodotus  says  (in  ch.  153),  is  the  Greek  name  of  Apis,  of  which  it 
is  probably  only  a  corruption  (see  also  B.  iii.  chs.  27,  28).  In  examining  a  bull  for 
sacrifice,  he  adds,  they  admitted  none  but  those  which  were  free  from  black  hairs ; 
and  Maimonides  states  that  "if  only  two  white  or  black  hairs  were  found  lying  upon 
each  other,  the  animal  was  considered  unfit  for  sacrifice"  (Maim,  de  VaccA  ruft, 
c.  1).  This  calls  to  mind  the  law  of  the  Israolitos,  commanding  them  to  "  bring  a 
red  heifer  without  spot,  wherein  was  no  blemish"  (Numb.  xix.  2).  But  the  sculp- 
tures show  that  bulls  with  black,  and  red,  or  white  spots,  were  commonly  killed  both 
for  the  altar  and  the  table,  and  the  only  prohibition  seems  to  have  been  against 
killing  heifers ;  and  to  ensure  a  regard  for  them  they  were  held  sacred  (see  below, 
n.  '  ch.  41).  It  was  on  this  account  that  Moses  proposed  to  go  three  days  in  the 
iesert,  lest  the  anger  of  the  Egyptians  should  be  raised  on  seeing  the  Israelites 
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appointed  for  the  purpose  searches  to  see  if  there  is  a  single 
black  hair  on  the  whole  body,  since  in  that  case  the  beast  is  un- 
clean. He  examines  him  all  over,  standing  on  his  legs,  and 
again  laid  upon  his  back  ;  after  which  he  takes  the  tongue  out 
of  his  mouth,  to  see  if  it  be  clean  in  respect  of  the  prescribed 
marks  (what  they  are  I  will  mention  elsewhere*);  he  also  in- 
spects the  hairs  of  the  tail,  to  observe  if  they  grow  naturally. 
If  the  animal  is  pronounced  clean  in  all  these  various  points, 
the  priest  marks  him  by  twisting  a  piece  of  papyrus  round  his 
horns,  and  attaching  thereto  some  sealing-clay,  which  he  then 
stamps  with  his  own  signet-ring.'  After  this  the  beast  is  led 
away ;  and  it  is  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  sacri- 
fice an  animal  which  has  not  been  marked  in  this  way.    Vr\ 

39.  The  following  is  their  manner  of  sacrifice  : — They  lead 
the  victim,  marked  with  their  signet,  to  the  altar  where  they 
are  about  to  offer  it,  and  setting  the  wood  alight,  pour  a  libation 
of  wine  upon  the  altar  in  front  of  the  victim,  and  at  the  same 
time  invoke  the  god.     Then  they  slay  the  animal,^  and  cutting 

sacrifice  a  heifer  (Exod.  viii.  26) ;  and  by  this  very  opposite  choice  of  a  victim  they 
were  made  unequivocally  to  denounce,  and  to  separate  themselves  from,  the  rites  oJ 
Egypt.--[G.  W.] 

*  It  ia  not  at  all  clear  that  the  reference  is  to  iii.  28,  as  the  commentators  gener 
ally  suppose  (see  Larcher,  Bahr,  and  Blakesley  ad  loc):  for  Herodotus  is  there 
describing,  not  the  animal  which  might  be  offered  to  Apis,  but  the  animal  which 
was  regaled  as  an  incarnation  of  Apis.    Perhaps  we  have  here,  as  in  vii.  213,  a 
promise  that  is  unfulfilled. 

*  The  sanction  given  for  sacrificing  a  bull  was  by  a  papyrus 
band  tied  by  the  priest  round  the  horns,  which  he  stamped 
with  his  signet  on  sealing-clay.  Documents  sealed  with  fine 
clay  and  impressed  with  a  signet  are  very  common ;  but  the 
exact  symbols  impressed  on  it  by  the  priest  on  this  occasion 
are  not  known.  Castor  says  they  consisted  of  a  man  kneeling 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  a  sword  pointed  to  his  throat,  which  was  prob- 
ably this  (of  woodcut),  though  it  has  not  been  found  on  a  seal.  Tlic  clay  used  in 
closing  and  sealing  papyri  is  of  very  fine  quality.  A  similar  kind  was  employed  for 
ofScial  seals  by  the  Greeks  and  Assyrians.  On  signet-rings  see  my  note  on  B.  iii. 
ch.  41.— [G.  W.l 

*  We  learn  from  the  sculptures  that  the  victim,  having  its  feet  tied  together,  'vas 
thrown  on  the  ground;  and  the  priest  having  placed  his  hand  on  its  head  (as  in  Le« 
vit.  L  4 ;  iii.  8),  or  holding  it  by  the  horn,  cut  its  throat,  apparently  from  ea*  to 
ear,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Moslems  at  the  present  day.    The  skin  was  then  re- 
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off  hia  h<;dd,  proceed  to  flay  tbe  body.'  ISesi,  tbey  take  the 
head,  and  heaping  imprecatione  on  it,  if  there  is  a  market-place 
and  a  body  of  Greek  traders  in  the  city,  they  carry  it  there  and 
eeU  it  instantly  ;  if,  however,  there  are  no  Greeks  among  them, 
they  throw  the  head  into  the  river.  The  imprecation  is  to  this 
effect  : — They  pray  that  if  any  evil  is  impending  either  over 
those  who  sacrifice,  or  over  universal  Egypt,  it  may  be  made  to 
fall  upon  that, head.  These  practices,  the  imprecatioDB  tipon 
the  heads,  and  the  libations  of  wine,  prevail  all  over  Egypt,  and 
extend  to  victims  of  all  sorts  ;  and  hence  the  Egj'ptians  will 
never  eat  the  head  of  any  animal 

40.  The  disembowelling  and  burning  are  however  different 
in  different  sacrifices.     I  will  mention  the  mode  in  use  with 


noTcd,  and  after  the  Iicad  had  been  taken  awij,  l!ie  foreleg  or  shoulder,  generally 
the  right  (as  in  Levit.  viii.  26),  waa  the  first  joint  cut  off.  Thia  was  cooiiderad,  ■□<] 
called,  the  chosen  part  (Sapt),  and  waa  the  first  offered  on  the  altar.  (Cp.  1  Bam. 
ii.  24  ;  Levit.  vii.  33  ;  Till.  29.)  The  other  parts  vera  aflerwards  cut  up ;  and  the 
ehoulder,  the  thigh,  the  head,  the  ribs,  the  rump,  the  heart,  and  the  kidaejs,  were 
the  principal  ones  placed  on  (he  altar.  The  head,  which  Herodotus  aaja  was  either 
taken  to  the  market  and  sold  to  slrangcre,  or  throwD  into    '      '         '~ 


No.  III. 


No.  IV. 


on  the  attars  ki  any  other  joint,  and  an  instance  sometime*  occurs  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal being  placed  upon  it.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  inipreutious  he 
save  were  culled  down  upoo  the  head  were  confined  to  certain  occasions  and  to  one 
particular  viuiim,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bcapecoat  of  the  Jows  (Levit.  ivi.  B,  10,  SI), 
and  it  was  of  that  particular  animal  that  no  Egyptian  would  cat  the  bead.  It  may 
not  have  been  a  favourito  joint,  since  we  find  it  given  to  a  poor  man  for  holding  the 
walking-sticks  of  the  guests  at  a  p;irty  ;  but  he  was  an  Egyptian,  not  a  foreigner, 
■ud  this  is  in  the  paiiuings  nf  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  of  the  earlv  lime  of  the  IBth  dv- 
nasty  (woodcut  No.  IV.)— {G.  W.] 

*  Ilomcr's  descriplion  of  the  mode  of  slaughtering  on  animal  (II.  i.  45SM88)  ts 
rery  similar ;  "  They  drew  back  the  head  aod  killed  il.  and  after  skinning  it  they 
out  off  ihe  Ipps  (uijjHii;!),  which  being  wrapped  up  in  the  fat  (caul)  folded  double, 
they  placed  portioue  of  taw  meat  thereon ;  to  old  man  then  burnt  it  on  split  wood. 


BISEIIBOWELLIXO    AKD   BDBKIHO. 


respect  to  the  goddeBS  wbom  they  regard  as  the  greatest,'  and 
boDoni  vith  the  chiefest  festtTal.    When  they  bare  flayed  their 


■nd  poar«d  bl«k  wine  on    t  iib  !c  the  Toung  men  ben  do  him  held  fire-pronged 

tU.     When  the  legs  (th  ghs  and  shoulders)  were      rnt  nnd  the;  bad  taslcd  the 
iward  parts,'  thej  cut  the  rest  Into  aniuU  piecee  and  put  tl  em  on  akencra  (sfHts}, 
routing  them  cleverly  and   ook  nil  off  aga  a  — [G   W  ] 

'  Herodoloa  here  er  d  nlly  alluJes  lo  Is  8,  as  he  ehona  in  cha.  69,  61,  where  ha 
tpeaka  of  her  (Ma  at  Butting;  Ijut  he  uflcrnards  coafoimda  Iter  with  Alhor  (ch.  41). 
This  ia  very  eiciuable  in  the  historian,  since  the  attributea  of  those  two  goddessea 
kre  often  to  cloeelj  connected  that  it  ia  difficult  lo  diBlinguish  them  in  the  sculptures, 
onleM  tbcir  naises  are  directly  specibed.  It  was  however  more  bo  in  Inte  ihan  in 
early  times,  and  at  Dende-^  Athor  has  very  nearly  the  sjime  appeanmce  as  Isis, 
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steer  they  pray,  and  when  their  prayer  is  ended  they  take  the 
paunch  of  the  animal  out  entire,  leaving  the  intestines  and  the 
fet  inside  the  body  ;  they  then  cut  off  the  legs,  the  end  of  the 
loins,  the  shoulders,  and  the  neck ;  and  having  so  done,  they 
fill  the  body  of  the  steer  with  clean  bread,  honey,  raisins,  figs, 
frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  aromatics.'  Thus  filled,  they 
bum  the  body,  pouring  over  it  great  quantities  of  oil.  Before 
offering  the  sacrifice  they  fast,  and  while  the  bodies  of  the  victims 
are  being  consumed  they  beat  themselves.  Afterwards,  when 
they  have  concluded  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  they  have  the 
other  parts  of  the  victim  served  up  to  them  for  a  repast. 

41.  The  male  kine,  therefore,  if  clean,  and  the  male  calves, 
are  used  for  sacrifice  by  the  Egyptians  universally  ;  but  the 
female  they  are  not  allowed  to  sacrifice,'  since  they  are  sacred 
to  Isis.  The  statue  of  this  goddess  has  the  form  of  a  woman 
but  with  horns  like  a  cow,  resembling  thus  the  Greek  represen- 
tations of  lo  ;  ®  and  the  Egyptians,  one  and  aU,  venerate  cows 

though  still  a  distinct  goddess,  as  is  shown  by  each  of  them  having  a  temple  at  that 
place.  Herodotus  (in  ch.  41)  says  that  cows  were  sacred  to  Isis,  whose  statues  bad 
the  head  of  that  animal ;  but  it  was  to  i\thor,  the  Venus  of  Egypt,  that  they  were 
sacred ;  and  it  is  only  when  one  adopts  the  attributes  of  the  other,  that  Isis  has  the 
head  of  the  spotted  cow  of  Athor,  or  that  this  goddess  takes  the  name  of  Isis.  Plu* 
tarch  says  Isis  was  called  Muth,  Athyri,  and  Methucr  (de  Is.  s.  56).  That  Herodo- 
tus was  really  describing  Athor  and  not  Isis  is  shown  by  the  city  where  the  cattle 
were  sent  being  Atarbcchis.  (See  below  note  *  on  ch.  41.)  The  Roman  poets  made 
a  double  error  in  confounding  Isis  with  Athor,  and  even  with  Juno,  whence  '*  niveA 
Saturnia  vacca."  Great  honours  were  also  paid  to  the  Cow  of  Athor  at  Momemphis, 
where  Venus  was  particularly  worshipped ;  and  wherever  she  had  a  temple  a  sacred 
Cow  was  kept,  as  Strabo  says  was  the  case  at  Momemphis  as  well  as  other  places  in 
the  Delta ;  and  at  Chusa?,  a  small  village  in  the  Hermopolite  nome  where  Venus  was 
worshipped  under  the  title  of  Urania. — [G.  AV.] 

•  The  custom  of  filling  the  body  with  cakes  and  various  things,  and  then  bum 
ing  it  all,  calls  to  mind  the  Jewish  burnt  offering  (Levit.  viii.  25,  26).— [G.  W.] 

^  In  order  to  prevent  the  breed  of  cattle  from  being  diminished ;  but  some  mys* 
terious  reason  being  assigned  for  it,  the  people  were  led  to  respect  an  ordonnance 
which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  attended  to.  This  was  the  general  system, 
and  the  reason  of  many  things  being  held  sacred  may  be  attributed  to  a  necessary 
precaution.  It  is  indeed  distinctly  stated  by  Poqjhyry  (de  Abstin.  ii.  s.  11),  who 
says  "  the  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians  would  rather  eat  human  fle<h  than  that  of 
cows,  on  account  of  the  vaaie  of  the  animal,  though  they  both  sacrifice  and  eat 
bulls  ; "  and  the  same  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  a  similar  superstition  in  India.  In 
another  place  Porphyry  (iv.  7)  says  the  same  thing,  and  adds  "that  certain  bulls 
were  held  in  the  Fame  veneration,  while  others  were  preserved  for  labour."  Some 
years  ago  no  one  was  allowed  to  kill  a  calf  in  Egypt,  and  a  permission  from  the  gov* 
ernment  was  required  for  the  slaughter  of  a  bull;  but  this  soon  degenerated  into  a 
mere  tax,  and  cows  and  calves  were  permitted  to  be  killed  on  the  payment  of  a 
dcty.  In  India  and  Thibet  the  veneration  for  the  cow  is  as  remarkable  as  in  Egypt. 
Jerome  also  remarks,  *'  In  Algypio  et  Pala^stinfi  propter  boum  raritatcm  nemo  vac- 
cam  comedit"  (ii.  adv.  Jovin.  7).  Porphyry  (de  Abstin.)  says  the  first  who  sacri* 
ficed  did  not  ofibr  animals,  but  herbs  and  flowers  ;  and  (de  t>acrif.  ii.)  flour,  honev, 
and  fruits.— [G.  W.] 

■  This  name  is  evidently  connected  with  A7<<?,  "  the  Cow,**  of  the  Egyptians. 
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lUcli  more  highly  than  any  other  animal.  This  is  the  reason 
hy  no  native  of  Egypt,  whether  man  or  woman,  will  give  a 
reek  a  kiss,*  or  use  the  knife  of  a  Greek,  or  his  spit,  or  his 
luldron,  or  taste  the  flesh  of  an  ox,  known  to  be  pure,  if  it  has 
3en  cut  with  a  Greek  knife.  When  kine  die,  the  following  is 
le  manner  of  their  sepulture  : — The  females  are  thrown  into 
le  river  ;  the  males  are  buried  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns, 
ith  one  or  both  of  their  horns  appearing  above  the  surface  of 
le  ground  to  mark  the  place.  When  the  bodies  are  decayed,  a 
oat  comes,  at  an  appointed  time,  from  the  island  called  Proso- 
itis,' — which  is  a  portion  of  the  Delta,  nine  schcenes  in  circum- 

bich  was  given  to  one  of  their  goddesses;  but  the  remark  of  Eustathius  that  "To, 
1  the  language  of  the  Argives,  is  the  moon/*  is  explained  by  its  being  the  Egyp- 
an  name  loh^  *'  the  moon,"  which,  though  quite  distinct  from  Ehey  agrees  well  with 

>  being  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  the  moon,  and  with  the  supposed  relation* 
lip  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Argives,  ^r- 
bo  were  said  to  have  been  a  colony  taken                         (^y^        ^^f/luy 
J  Danaus  from  the  Nile.     lo  is  reported                         ^BIt        #31— 

>  have  visited  Egypt  in  her  wanderings, 
ad  to  have  been  changed  into  Isis,  in  the 
iy  of  Coptos,  where  she  was  worshipped 
Oder  that, name.  (See  Diod.  i.  24;  and 
omp.  Ovid  Met.  i.  588,  141 ;  Propert.  ii. 
log.  28.  17 ;  and  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  iv.  p. 
82,  888,  890;  vol.  v.  p.  195.)  The  story 
f  her  having  given  birth  to  Epaphus  (the 
.pis  of  Egypt)  was  probably  a  later  addi- 
on :  but  her  wandering  to  the  Kile,  like 
le  fable  related  by  Herodotus  (Book  i. 
h.  6),  points  to  the  connection  between 
igypt  and  Argos.  The  name  loh,  or  Aah, 
ritten  Iho,  or  Aha,  is  an  instance  of  the 
ledial  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  in  hie- 
dglvphics.  (See  below,  n.',  and  App.  cii. 
.  g'l6.)H:G.  W.] 

•  The  Egyptians  considered  all  foreign- 
rs  unclean,  with  whom  they  would  not 
at,  and  particularly  the  Greeks.  *'The 
Igyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the 
lebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomination  unto 
tie  Egyptians  "  (Gen.  xliii.  32);  and  the 
ime  prejudice  is  continued  by  the  Hindoos, 
nd  by  many  of  the  Moslems,  to  the  pres- 
nt  day.  But  the  last  have  gradations, 
ke  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  looked 
ritb  greater  horror  on  those  who  did  not  cut  the  throat  from  car  to  ear  of  all  anl* 
sals  used  for  food.— [G.  W.]  ^ 

*  Some  suppose  the  town  of  Prosopitis  to  have  been  also  called  Nicium.  The 
iland  was  between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennytic  branches,  at  the  fork,  and  on  the 
rest  side  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  It  was  there  that  the  Athenians,  who  came  to 
Mist  the  Egyptians  against  the  Persiana,  were  besieged,  B.C.  460-458.  (Thucyd.  i. 
09.)  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  bulls  that  died  in  Egypt  were  carried  to 
Itarbechis  to  be  buried ;  and  much  loss  that  all  the  bodies  of  heifers  were  thrown 
nto  the  river.  Like  other  animals  they  were  embalmed  and  buried  in  the  place 
rhere  they  died,  and  their  mummies  arc  consequently  found  at  Thebes  and  in  other 
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ference, — and  calls  at  the  several  cities  in  turn  to  collect  the 
bones  of  the  oxen.  Prosopitis  is  a  district  containing  several 
cities ;  the  name  of  that  from  which  the  boats  come  is  Atarb^- 
chis.'  Venus  has  a  temple  there  of  much  sanctity.  Great 
numbers  of  men  go  forth  from  this  city  and  proceed  to  the  other 
towns,  where  they  dig  up  the  bones,  which  they  take  away  with 
them  and  bury  together  in  one  place.  The  same  practice  pre- 
vails with  respect  to  the  interment  of  all  other  cattle — the  law 
80  determining  ;  they  do  not  slaughter  any  of  them. 

42.  Such  Egyptians  as  possess  a  temple  of  the  Theban  Jove, 
or  live  in  the  Thebaic  canton,'  offer  no  sheep  in  sacrifice/  but 

parts  of  the  country.  Tlie  Egyptians  were  particular  in  preventing  anything  re- 
maining above  ground,  which  by  putrefaction  could  taint  the  air ;  and  this  was  the 
reason  of  their  obliging  every  town  to  embalm  whatever  died  there.  It  is  probable 
that  villages  near  Atarbechis  sent  the  carcases  of  bulls  to  that  city,  which  led  He« 
rodotus  to  suppose  that  all  places  did  so  ;  as  other  animals  were  sent  from  different 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  chief  city,  where  they  were  sacred.  To  pollute 
the  Nile  with  dead  carcases  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  inconsistent  in  a 
people  so  particular  on  this  point ;  and  the  notion  of  Herodotus  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  their  sometimes  feeding  the  crocodiles  with  them.  The  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  the  river  still  remains  in  Egypt,  and  even  the  Moslems  swear  **  by  that  pure 
stream."— [G.  W.] 

'  Athor  being  the  Venus  of  Egypt,  Atarbechis  was  translated  Aphroditopolis. 
It  was  composed  of  atar  or  athor^  and  hechi  or  bek,  "  city,"  which  occurs  again  in 
Baalbek,  the  city  of  Baal,  or  the  Sun  (Heliopolis);  Rabek,  the  Assyrian  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Heliopolis,  from  the  Egyptian  Re  or  Ra,  *'  the  sun."  This  Aphroditopolis 
is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  modern  Shibbeen^  in  the  Isle  of  Prosdpitis,  between 
the  Canopic  and  Sebennytic  branches  of  the  Nile,  on  an  offset  of  the  latter,  called 
Thermuthiac,  which  formed  the  western,  as  the  Sebennytic  did  the  easterUi  boundary 
of  the  Ifcle  of  Natho.  Tliere  were  other  towns  called  Aphroditopolis  in  Upper 
Egypt,  Athor  signifies,  as  Plutarch  says,  "Horus'  habitation,"  Thy-hor,  or  Teihor, 
THI-20P,  the  origin  of  the  name  Tliueris,  who,  however,  was  made  into  another 
person  (Plut.  de  Is.  s.  50,  and  19).  As  the  morning-star  she  issued  from  the  moun* 
tain  of  Thebes  under  the  form  of  a  spotted  cow,  and  as  the  evening-star  she  retired 
behind  it  at  night.  She  also  represented  Night,  and  in  this  capacity  received  the 
sun  at  his  setting  into  her  anna  as  he  retired  behind  tlie  western  mountain  of  Thebes. 
It  was  from  this  that  the  western  part  of  the  city  was  called  Pathyris,  '*  belonging 
to  Athor,"  who  presided  over  the  west.  (On  Athor  see  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  iv.  886  to 
304.)  Her  great  importance  is  sliowu  by  the  many  cities  dedicated  to  her  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as  temples  in  other  places,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Ptolemies  and  Caisars;  and  Venus  was  the  great  goddess  of  Phuinicia  and  other 
countries. — [G«  W.] 

•  On  the  cantons  or  nomes  of  Egypt  see  note  '  on  ch.  1C4.  It  has  erroneously 
been  supposed  that  each  nome  '*  was  kept  distinct  from  the  others  by  the  difference 
of  religion  and  rites."  It  is  true  there  was  a  chief  pod  of  the  nonie ;  but  cities  of 
different  nomes  were  often  dedicated  to  the  same  deity ;  and  even  a  city  might  have 
a  chief  god  who  was  not  the  one  of  tlie  nome,  as  P^ileilhyia  was  in  her  city  within 
the  nome  of  Apollinopolis.  The  numerous  divinities  worshipped  throughout  Egypt 
were  also  admitted  as  conteniplar  gods  in  any  part  of  the  country.  See  note  *  oo 
this  chapter. — [G.  W.] 

*  Sheep  are  never  represented  on  the  altar,  or  slaughtered  for  the  table,  at 
Thebes,  though  they  were  kept  there  for  their  wool ;  and  Plutarch  says  *'  none  of 
the  Egyptians  eat  sheep,  except  the  Lycopolites"  (de  Isid.  s.  7'2).  Goats  were  killed, 
but  the  Theban  gentry  seem  to  have  preferred  the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  tlie  oryx,  the 
gazelle,  and  other  game.     These,  however,  were  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes  ; 
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only  goats ;  for  the  Egyptians  do  not  all  worship  the  same  gods,* 
excepting  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  latter  of  whom  they  say  is  the 
Grecian  Bacchus.*     Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  possess  a  tem- 

othera  lived  principally  on  beef,  Nile  geese,  and  other  wild  fowl ;  and  some  were 
satisfied  with  fish,  either  fresh  or  salted,  with  an  occasional  goose  or  a  joint  of  meat ; 
and  the  numerous  vegetables  £g?pt  produced  appeared  in  profusion  on  every  table. 
Lentil  porridge  was,  as  at  present,  a  great  article  of  food  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
raphantM  (fgi)  (Herod,  ii.  126),  "  cucumbers  (or  gourds),  melons,  and  leeks,  onionn, 
and  garlick  (Num.  xi.  5),  of  which  the  gourd  (ittM,  Arabic  kuz\  melon  {abtikh^ 
Arabic  batikh\  onion  (busly  Arabic  bnsl\ 

and  garlick  (/dm,  Arabic  tdm)  retain  their  

naraeti  in  Egypt  to  the  present  day.   They  iT  0        J       ^^^  .      f^  * 

bad  also  fruits  and  roots  of  various  kinds ; 

and  Diodorus(i.  80)  says  that  children  hnd 

merely  "  a  little  meal  of  the  coarsest  kind, 

the  pitb  of  the  papyrus,  baked  under  the  HWffit  a  ^ 

ashe?,  and  the  roots  and  stalks  of  marsh-  ^^  Mliii        \|AWJ? 

weeds,"    Beef  and  goose,   ibex,  gazelle,  ^jjpr         h^^ 

oryx,  and  wild  fowl  were  also  presented  to 

the  gods ;  and  onions,  though  forbidden  to  the  priests,  always  held  a  prominent 

place  on  their  altar,  with  the  Jiffl  (raphanus,  figs.  7,  8),  and  gourds  (figs.  6,  6),  grapes, 

figs  (especially  of  the  sycamore,  figs.  8,  4),  corn,  and  various  flowers.     (See  ch.  39, 

woodcut  No.  II.)     Wine,  milk,  beer,  and  a  profusion  of  cakes  and  broad,  also 

formed  part  of  the  offerings,  and  incense  was  presented  at  every  great  sacrifice. — 

[G.  W.] 

•  Though  each  city  had  its  presiding  deity,  mjiny  others  of  neighbouring  and  of 
distant  towns  were  also  admitted  to  its  temples  as  contemplar  gods,  and  none  were 
positively  excluded  except  some  local  divinitie**,  and  certain  animals,  whose  sjinctity 
was  confined  to  particular  places.  In  one  city  Amun  was  the  chief  deity,  as  at 
Thebes;  in  another  Pthah,  as  at  Memphis  ;  in  another  Re  (tlie  sun),  as  at  Heliopolis ; 
and  some  cities  which  were  consecrated  to  the  same  deity  were  distinguished  by 
the  affix  "the  great,"  "the  lesser,"  as  Aphroditopolis,  and  Diospolis,  Magna,  and 
Parva.  Many  again  bore  a  name  not  taken  from  the  chief  god  of  the  place  ;  but 
every  city  and  every  sanctuary  had  its  presiding  deity,  with  contemplar  gods,  who 
were  members  of  the  general  Pantheon — those  of  a  neighbouring  town  generally 
holding  a  conspicuous  post  in  the  temple,  after  the  chief  deity  of  the  place. 
Each  town  had  also  a  triad  composed  of  the  great  god  of  the  i)lace  and  two 
other  members.  Many  local  deities  scarcely  went  beyond  their  own  city  or  nome ; 
and  some  animals,  sacred  in  one  province,  were  held  in  abhorrence  in  another. 
Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  Ombos,  Athribis,  and  the  Northern  Crocodilopolis  (aftei^ 
wards  called  Arsinoe),  near  the  Lake  Mucris,  honoured  the  crocodile  ;  those  of  Ten- 
tyris,  Heracleopolis,  and  ApoUinopolis  Magna  were  its  avowed  enemies ;  and  as  the 
Ombites  fought  with  the  Tentyrites  in  the  cause  of  their  sacred  animal,  so  a  war  was 
waged  between  the  Oxyrhinchites  and  Cynopolites  in  consequence  of  the  former 
having  eaten  a  dog,  to  avenge  an  affront  offered  by  the  Cynopolites,  who  had  brought 
to  table  the  sacred  fish  of  Oxyrhinchus.  (Plut.  de  Isid.  v.  44.)  The  reason  of  these 
local  honours  was  not  originally  connected  with  religion ;  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
crocodile,  and  of  certain  fish,  at  Crycodilopolis,  Oxyrhinchus,  and  other  places 
distant  from  the  Nile,  was  instituted  in  order  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  keep  up 
the  canals.  All,  it  is  true,  worshipped  Osiris,  as  well  as  his  sister  Isis,  for  as  he 
was  judge  of  the  dead,  all  were  equally  amenable  to  his  tribunal ;  but  it  cannot  be 
laid  that  he  and  Isis  were  the  only  deities  worshipped  throughout  Egypt,  since 
Amun,  Pthah,  and  the  other  great  gods,  and  many  also  of  the  second,  as  well  as  of 
the  third  order,  were  universally  venerated. — [G.  W.] 

•  See  below,  note  •  on  ch.  48.  "Osiris,"  says  Diodorus,  "has  been  con- 
sidered the  same  as  Sarapis,  Bacchus,  Pluto,  or  Ammon ;  others  have  thought 
hha  Jupiter ;  many  Pan : "  and  he  endeavours  to  identify  him  with  the  sun, 
?nd  Ixis  with  the  moon.  But  these  notions  were  owing  to  similarities  being 
traced  in  the  attributes  of  certain  gods  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  Pantheons, 
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pie  dedicated  to  Mendes/  or  belong  to  the  Mendesian  canton, 
abstain  from  offering  goats,  and  sacrifice  sheep  instead.  The 
Thebans,  and  such  as  imitate  them  in  their  practice,  give  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  custom  : — "  Hercules," 
they  say,  **  wished  of  all  things  to  see  Jove,  but  Jove  did  not 
choose  to  be  seen  of  him.^  At  length,  when  Hercules  persist- 
ed, Jove  hit  on  a  device — to  flay  a  ram,  and,  cutting  off  his 
head,  hold  the  head  before  him,  and  cover  himself  with  the 
fleece.  In  this  guise  he  showed  himself  to  Hercules."  There- 
fore the  Egyptians  give  their  statues  of  Jupiter  the  face  of  a 
ram  ;•  and  from  them  the  practice  has  passed  to  the  Ammo- 

tnd  one  often  poasesscd  some  that  belonged  to  several.  Tlius  the  principal  charac- 
ter of  Osiris  was  that  of  Pluto,  because  he  was  Judge  of  the  dead,  and  ruler  of 
Amenti  or  Hades;  and  be  was  supposed  to  be  Bacchus,  when  he  lived  on  earth,  and 
taught  man  to  till  the  land.— [G.  W.] 

^  The  mounds  of  Ashmoun^  on  the  canal  leading  to  Jfenzaleh,  mark  the  site  of 
Mendes.  The  Greeks  considered  Pan  to  be  both  Mendes  and  Khem ;  they  called 
Chenimis  in  Upper  Egypt  Panopolis,  and  gave  the  capital  of  the  Mendesian  nome 
to  Pan,  who  was  said  by  Herodotus  (ch.  46)  to  have  been  figured  with  the  head  and 
legs  of  a  goat.  Unfortunately  no  monument  remains  at  Ashinoun  to  give  the  name 
and  form  of  the  god  of  Mendes ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  Khem,  the  **  Pan 
of  Thebes**  (Oav  ^fiwv\  who  had  the  attributes  of  Priapus,  and  was  one  of  the  great 
gods.  Mandoo  again  (or  Munt),  whose  name  appears  to  be  related  to  Mendes,  had 
the  head  of  a  hawk :  and  no  god  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  is  represented  with  the 
head  and  legs  of  a  goat.  The  notion  is  Greek  ;  and  Jablonski  is  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  Mendes  did  not  signify  a  *^goat."  There  is  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  85C)  with  a  goat  represented  much  in  the  same  manner  as  an  Apis;  but  the 
legend  over  it  contains  no  reference  to  Mendes.  Khem,  like  the  Greek  Pan,  was 
'*  universal  nature ; "  and  as  he  presided  over  everything  generated,  he  was  the  god 
of  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  life ;  and  though  the  god  of  gardens  had  with 
the  Greeks  another  name,  he  was  really  the  same  deity  under  his  phallic  form. 
— [G.  W.  I 

"  This  fable  accords  with  the  supposed  meaning  of  the  name  of  Amun,  which 
Manetho  says  was  "  concealment;  "  but  the  reason  of  the  god  having  the  head  of 
an  animal  would  apply  to  so  many  others,  that  it  ceases  to  do  so  to  any  one  in  pai- 
ticulur.  Hccatanis  <lerived  Amun  from  a  word  signifying  *'  come,"  in  allusion  to 
his  being  invoked  (Plut.  do  Isid.  5.  0);  and  lamblichus  says  it  implies  that  which 
brings  to  light,  or  is  manifested.  Amoni  means  "  envelope,"  and  amoine  is  "come." 
— [G.  W.] 

•  See  above,  notes  ",  ",  on  ch.  19.  The  god  N'oum  (Xoii,  Xoub,  or  Xef),  with  a 
ram's  head,  answered  to  Jupiter,  and  he  wais  the  first  member  of  the  Triad  of  the 
Cataracts,  composed  of  Noum,  Sate,  andAnouke  (Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Vesta).  Amun 
again  was  also  considered  the  same  as  Jupiter,  because  he  was  the  King  of  the 
gods ;  and  it  was  from  his  wort^hip  that  Thebes  received  the  name  of  Diospolis, 
'*  the  city  of  Jove,"  answering  to  Xo-Amun  or  Amun-na  of  the  Bible  (Jer.  xlvi.  26 ; 
Ezek.  XXX.  M,  IT),  10),  the  Amun-ei('' abode  of  Amun"),  or  Amun- 

t^t^  Cn     ei  Na  ("  the  great  abode  of  Amun,"  or  "  Amun-ei  "  only  i»)  of  the 
/VNVA     f       sculptures.     Amun  and  Noum,  having  both  some  of  the  attributes 
of  Jupiter,  naturally  became  cojifoundcd  by  the  Greeks;   and   the 
^    ,,,^,  ^^   custom  of  one  god  occasionally  receiving  the  attributes  of  another 
I  ■■■  ^A-'   doubtless  led  them  into  error.     The  greatest  interchange,  however, 
1^^^^.      I      was  between  Amun  and  Khem;  but  osthis  was  only  at  Thebes,  and 
^^^^    •      little  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  same  misapprehension  did  not  take 
place,  and  Khem  by  the  Greeks  was  only  considered  to  be  Pan.    Vet  Pan  again  was 
lupposed  by  them  to  be  Mendes;  and  the  two  names  of  Amun  and  Amunre,  given 
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lians,  who  are  a  joint  colony  of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians, 
peaking  a  language  between  the  two  ;  hence  also,  in  my  opin- 
3n,  the  latter  people  took  their  name  of  Ammonians,  since  the 
Egyptian  name  for  Jupiter  is  Amun.  Such  then  is  the  reason 
rhy  the  Thebans  do  not  sacrifice  rams,  but  consider  them  sacred 
nimals.  Upon  one  day  in  the  year,  however,  at  the  festival  of 
upiter,  they  slay  a  single  ram,  and  stripping  off  the  fleece,  cover 
^ith  it  the  statue  of  that  god,  as  he  once  covered  himself,  and 
hen  bring  up  to  the  statue  of  Jove  an  image  of  Hercules. 
iVhen  this  has  been  done,  the  whole  assembly  beat  their  breasts 
a  mourning  for  the  ram,  and  afterwards  bury  him  in  a  holy 
epulchre. 

43.  The  account  which  I  received  of  this  Hercules  makes 
dm  one  of  the  twelve  gods.*  Of  the  other  Hercules,  with  whom 
he  Greeks  are  familiar,  I  could  hear  nothing  in  any  part  of 
3gypt.  That  the  Greeks,  however  (those  I  mean  who  gave  the 
on  of  Amphitryon  that  name),  took  the  name'  from  the  Egyp- 

0  the  same  god,  would  probably  have  perplexed  the  Greeks,  if  they  had  happened 
0  perceive  that  additional  title  of  Amun.  It  is,  however,  only  right  to  say  that  the 
Ethiopians  frequently  gave  the  name  of  Amun  to  the  ram-headed  Noum,  and,  being 
heir  greatest  god,  was  to  them  what  Jupiter  was  to  the  Greeks.  See  my  note  on 
took  iv.  ch.  181.— [G.  W.] 

'  Here  again  the  same  confusion  occurs,  from  the  claims  of  two  gods  to  the 
haracter  of  Hercules — Khons^  the  third  member  of  the  Theban  Triad,  and  Moui, 
'ho  is  called  *'  Son  of  the  Sun."  The  latter  was  the  god  of  Sebennytus,  where 
e  was  known  under  the  name  of  Gem,  Sem,  or  Gemnouti,  whence  the  Coptic  ap- 
ellation  of  that  city  Gemnouti.  There  was  another  Heracleopolis,  the  capital  of  a 
ome  of  the  same  name,  which  is  now  marked  by  the  mounds  of  An&sieh,  the  Hnds 
f  the  Copts,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  Fy6om.  Moui  appears  to 
e  the  splendour  or  force  of  the  sun,  and  hence  the  god  of  power,  a  divine  attribute 
-the  Greek  Hercules  being  strength,  a  gift  to  man.  The  Egyptian  Hercules  was 
lie  ahUract  idea  of  divine  power,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  Herodotus 
ould  learn  nothing  of  the  Greek  Hercules,  who  was  a  hero  unknown  in  Egypt.  The 
onnezion  between  strength  and  heat  may  be  traced  even  in  the  Greek  appellation 
f  Hercules.  Alcidcs,  his  patronymic  (taken  from  his  grandfather  Alcffius),  and  the 
ame  of  his  mother  Alcmsena,  were  derived  from  dAid^,  *'  strength ;"  and  Hercules 
lay  even  be  related  to  the  Semitic  har^  harh^  "  heat,"  or  *'  burning"  (analogous  to 
ae  Teutonic  har^  "fire"),  and  perhaps  to  aoty  "light,"  in  Hebrew,  or  to  the  Hor 
lorus)  of  Egypt.  The  EtruFcans  called  him  Herkle,  or  Ercle.  In  the  Hebrew, 
Samson  "  recalls  the  name  of  Sem,  the  Egyptian  Hercules.  Hercules  being  the 
an,  the  twelve  labours  of  the  later  hero  may  have  been  derived  from  the  twelve 
gns  of  the  zodiac.  Hercules,  as  Herodotus,  Macrobius,  and  others  state,  was  par* 
cularly  worshipped  at  Tyre  ;  "  but,"  adds  Macrobius,  "  the  Egyptians  venerate  him 
ith  the  most  sacred  and  august  rites,  and  look  upon  the  period  when  his  worship 
as  first  adopted  by  them  as  beyond  the  reach  of  all  memorials.  He  is  believed  to 
ave  killed  the  Giants,  when  in  the  character  of  tlie  valour  of  the  gods  he  fought  in 
efence  of  Heaven ;"  which  accords  with  the  title  of  a  work  called  "Semnuthis," 
ritten  by  ApoUonides  or  Horapius  (in  Theophil.  Antioch.  ad  Autolyc.  2.  6),  de- 
;ribing  the  wars  of  the  gods  against  the  Giants,  and  recalls  the  Ejjyptian  title  of 
le  god  of  Sebennytus.  Cicero  mentions  one  Hercules  who  was  "Nilogenitus;"  but 
[ercules  was  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Phceuicians  rather  than  from  Egypt. 
ee  note  '  on  ch.  44,  and  not«  •  ch.  171. — [G.  W.] 

•  Herodotus,  who  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  religion  from  the  pro- 
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tians,  and  not  the  Egyptians  from  the  Greeks,'  is  I  think  clearly 
proved,  among  other  arguments,  by  the  fact  that  both  the 
parents  of  Hercules,  Amphitryon  as  well  as  Alcm^na,  were  of 
Egyptian  origin.*  Again,  the  Egyptians  disclaim  all  knowledge 
/of  the  names  of  Neptune  and  the  Dioscilri,*  and  do  not  include 
them  in  the  number  of  their  gods ;  but  had  they  adopted  the 
name  of  any  god  from  the  Greeks,  these  would  have  been  the 
likeliest  to  obtain  notice,  since  the  Egyptians,  as  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, practised  navigation  at  that  time,  and  the  Greeks  also 
were  some  of  them  mariners,  so  that  they  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  know  the  names  of  these  gods  than  that  of  Hercules. 
But  the  Egyptian  Hercules  is  one  of  their  ancient  gods.  Seven- 
teen thousand  years  before  the  reign  of  Amasis,  the  twelve  gods 
were,  they  affirm,  produced  from  the  eight  :*  and  of  these  twelve, 
Hercules  is  one. 

44.  In  the  wish  to  get  the  best  information  that  I  could  on 
these  matters,  I  made  a  voyage  to  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  hearing 

fesaional  interpreters,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  uford  "  Hercules  "  as  Egyptian. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  no  Egyptian  god  has  a  name  from  which  that  of 
Hercules  can  by  any  possibility  have  been  formed.  The  word  ('HpaxX^s)  seems  to 
be  pure  Greek,  and  has  been  reasonably  enough  derived  from  "Hpo,  *'  the  goddess 
Juno,"  and  k\4os  "  glory  "  (see  Scott  and  Liddell's  Lexicon,  p.  597). 

'  See  the  last  note  but  one.  The  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  claim  an  indigenous 
origin  for  the  deities  they  borrowed  from  strangers,  and  to  substitute  physical  for 
abstract  beings,  readily  led  them  to  invent  the  story  of  Hercules,  and  every  dignua 
vindice  nodus  was  cut  by  the  interposition  of  his  marvellous  strength.  Even  the 
Arabs  call  forth  some  hero  to  account  for  natural  phenomena,  or  whatever  wonder- 
ful action  they  think  right  to  attribute  to  man ;  and  the  opening  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  is  declared  by  Edrisi  to  have  been  the  work  of  Alexander  the  Great;  any 
stupendous  building  is  a.scribcd  to  Ant^r ;  and  Solomon  (like  Mclampus  in  Greek 
fable^  is  supposed  to  have  explained  the  language  of  animals  and  birds — a  science 
said  by  Philostratus  to  have  been  learnt  from  the  Arabs  by  ApoUonius  TyansBus  (i. 
14).  In  order  to  account  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  time  when  Hercules  was  sup- 
posed to  have  lived,  the  Greeks  made  out  three,  the  oldest  being  the  Egyptian,  and 
the  son  of  Jove,  another  of  Crete,  and  the  youngest  was  the  hero,  also  a  son  of 
Jove.  Some  Latin  writers  (as  Varro)  increased  the  number  to  forty-three.  The 
Cretan  Hercules  was  also  related  to  the  god  of  Egypt ;  and  the  latter,  as  Moui,  was 
intimatelv  connected  with  the  funeral  rites,  and  was  generally  painted  black  in  the 
tombs  of  Thebes.— [G.  W.] 

•  The  parentage  of  the  former  was  Alcseus,  Perseus,  Jupiter  and  DanaO,  Acri^ua, 
Abas,  Lynceus  (who  married  a  daughter  of  Danaus),  JEgyptus,  the  twin-brother  of 
Danaus,  the  son  of  JBelus,  Alcmena  was  daughter  of  Electryon,  the  son  of  Perseus. 
This  accords  with  what  Herodotus  mentions  (ch.  91)  of  Pcrnciis,  Danaus,  and 
Lynceus  having  been  natives  of  Chemmis,  and  connects  them  all  with  the  sun. — 
[G.  W.] 

•  Herodotus  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  these  gods  were  not  in  the  Egyptian 
Pantheon.     See  note  '  on  ch.  60,  and' note  *  ch.  91. — [G.  W.] 

•  This  is  the  supposed  period  from  Hercules  to  Amasis ;  and  15,000  were  reckon- 
ed from  Bacchus  to  Amasis  (ch.  146).  According  to  Manetho,  the  Egyptians  be* 
lieved  that  the  gods  reigned  on  earth  before  men.  The  first  were  Vulcan,  the  Sun, 
Agathodsemon,  Chronos  (Saturn),  Osiris,  Typhon  (or  Seth),  Horus  (which  four  last 
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re  was  a  temple  of  Hercules  at  that  place/  very  highly  vene- 
ed.  I  visited  the  temple,  and  found  it  richly  adorned  with 
lumber  of  offerings,  among  which  were  two  pillars,  one  of  pure 

found  also  in  this  order  in  the  Turin  Papyrns).  The  royal  authority  then  cod- 
ed  tbroagh  a  long  succession  to  Bytis  (or  Bites),  occupying 

18,900  jean  18,900 

Then  after  the  gods  reigned  Heroes       12fi6 

Other  kings 1817 

80  oM«r  (f)  Memphlte  kings        .       .1790 

lOThinites 850 

Manes  and  demigods     ....    &S18 

Sam       .       .       11,000,  or  really      11,025 

Total 24,926 

ch  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  sum  given  by  Eusebius,  from  Manctho,  of  24,- 
,  from  the  befcinning  of  the  reign  of  Vulcan  to  Menes. 

Syncellus,  again,  on  the  authority  of  Manetho,  gives  the  reigns  of  the  god« 
i: — 

R«lgii«d  j—it,  R«dae«<l  tram 

1.  Vnlcan       .       .       .       727| 9000 

5.  Helios    ....      80V« 993 

8.  Agathodemon          .         66^/it         ....  700 

4.  Chronos       .       .       .       4<4 601 

6.  Osiris  and  Isls         •       .    86 488 

6.  Tvpbon         ...       29 £69 

7.  Horns  the  demigod        .26 809 

994  reduced  from       .  18,294 


To«n. 

8.  Mars  the  demigod 28 

9.  Annbis       Id.  17 

10.  Hercules  Id.  16 

11.  Apollo  Id.  26 

18.  AmmoB  id.  80 

18.  Titho«a  id.  27 

14.  ZAsos  id.  82 

Idi  Jupiter  Id.  20 

Tears  redneed  to  .       .       .       189 
from  about  2888. 

In  this  list  the  relative  positions  of  Osiris  (Bacchus)  and  Hercules  do  not  agree 
\k  the  statement  of  Herodotus;  and  in  deducting  the  sums  of  12,294  +  680  (to 
end  of  Hercules*  reign)  =12,974  from  the  total  rule  of  the  gods,  or  24,926,  we 
e  11,961  years;  and  this  added  to  the  2799  of  Manetho*8  lists,  from  Menes  to 
end  of  Amasis,  gives  14,760  years,  from  Hercules,  or  16,418  years  from  Osiris 
be  end  of  Amasis.  But  it  sufficiently  appears  from  the  names  in  the  above  list 
t  it  is  not  even  certain  the  Egyptians  calculated  in  this  manner ;  and  the  Turin 
ijTua  gives,  after  Horus,  Thoth  (who  seems  to  have  reigned  7226  years),  and 
nei,  and  apparently  Horus  (the  younger) ;  after  whom  seems  to  come  the  first 
g  Menes ;  or  a  summation  of  demi-goda,  followed  by  the  name  of  Menes.  It  is 
rever  possible  that  Herodotus  was  told  of  some  list  similar  to  the  one  above.  See 
P.  K.  W.,  p.  7  to  11.— [G.  W.] 

'  The  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  was  very  ancient,  and,  according  to  Herodotus, 
old  as  the  city  itself,  or  2300  years  before  his  time,  i.  e.  about  2766  B.C.  Her- 
JS  presided  over  it  under  the  title  of  Melkarth,  or  Melek-Kartha,  **  king  "  (lord)  of 
city.  (See  note  '  on  ch.  32.)  Diodorusalso  (i.  24)  speaks  of  the  antiquity  of  Her- 
is;  and  his  antiquity  is  fully  established,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  of  Plutarch.  (De 
■od.  Mai.)  The  Phcenicians  settled  at  the  Isle  of  Thasos,  on  account  of  its  gold 
icfl,  which  they  first  discovered  there  (Herod,  vi.  46,  47  ;  Apollodor.  iiL  1 ),  a* 
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gold,  the  other  of  emerald,'  shining  with  great  hrilliancy  at  night. 
In  a  conversation  which  I  held  with  the  priests,  I  inquired  how 

they  were  the  first  to  visit  Britain  for  its  tin.  Pausanias  says  the  Thasians  being  ot 
Phoenician  origin,  coming  with  Agenor  and  other  Phoenicians  from  Tyre,  dedicated 
a  temple  to  Hercules  at  Olympia.  They  worshipped  the  same  Hercules  as  the  Tyr- 
ians  (Pau»an.  v.  xxt.  §  7),  and  Apollodorus  (Hi.  1)  states  that  Thasos,  son  of  Pos- 
eidon (Neptune),  or,  according  to  Pherecydcs,  of  Cilix,  going  in  quest  of  Europa, 
founded  the  Thracian  Thasus.  Phoenix  went  to  Phoenicia,  Cilix  to  Cilicia,  Cadmus 
and  Telephus  to  Thrace.  The  Melcarthus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Is.  s.  15)  as  a 
1<  ing  of  BybloR,  and  his  queen  Astart^,  were  the  Hercules  and  Astart6  (Venus)  of 
Syria ;  the  latter  called  also  Saosis  and  Ncmanoun,  answering  to  the  Greek  name 
Athenais.  The  Temple  of  Hercules  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  bill  close  to 
the  aqueduct,  about  l^  mile  east  of  the  modern  town,  which  last  occupies  part  of 
insular  Tyre  taken  by  Alexander.  The  temple  marks  the  site  of  the  early  city.  As 
the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  was  the  oldest  of  that  deity  in  Syria,  so  that  of 
Venus  Urania,  or  Astart^,  at  Askalon,  was  the  oldest  of  that  goddess. 

In  2  Maccabees  iv.  18,  20,  mention  is  made  of  a  great  game  every  fifth  year, 
kept  at  Tyre,  with  sacrifices  to  Hercules.  The  absurdity  of  connecting  the  name 
Melicertes  with  "  honey,"  as  in  the  Gnostic  Papyrus,  is  obvious.  (See  note  •  on  cb. 
83.)  The  sea  deity,  Melicertes  of  Corinth,  afterwards  called  Palsmon,  was  only  an 
adaptation  of  a  foreign  god.  The  Tyrian  Hercules  was  originally  the  sun,  and  the 
same  as  Baal,  *'  the  lord,**  which,  like  Melkarth,  was  only  a  title.  Hercules  and 
Venus  (Astarl^)  were  really  nature  deified,  one  representing  the  generating,  or 
vivifying,  and  the  other  the  producing  principle ;  hence  the  mother  goddess.  The 
sun  was  chosen  as  the  emblem  of  the  first,  and  the  earth  of  the  second,  or  some- 
times the  moon,  being  looked  upon  as  the  companion  of  the  sun.  This  nature  sys- 
tern  will  explain  the  reason  of  so  many  gods  having  been  connected  with  the  sun  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere ;  as  Adonis  (Adonai,  *'  our  Lord  ")  was  the  sun  in  the  winter 
solstice.— [G.  W.] 

*  This  pillar  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  (Lap.  23),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvii. 
6).     The  former  expresses  an  opinion  that  it  was  falpc. 

[It  was  probably  of  glass,  wnich  is  known  to  have  been  made  in  Egypt  at  least 
8800  years  ago,  having  been  found  bearing  the  name  of  a  Pharaoh  of  the  18th  dy* 
nasty.    The  monuments  also  of  the  4th  dynasty  show  the  same  glass  bottles  (ses 
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ig  their  temple  had  been  built,  and  found  by  their  answei 
at  they  too  differed  from  the  Greeks.  They  said  that  the 
OQple  was  built  at  the  same  time  that  the  city  was  founded, 
d  that  the  foundation  of  the  city  took  place  two  thousand 
ree  hundred  years  ago.  In  Tyre  I  remarked  another  temple 
lere  the  same  god  was  worshipped  as  the  Thasian  Hercules. 
►  I  went  on  to  Thasos,'  where  I  found  a  temple  of  Hercules  which 
d  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians  who  colonised  that  island 
len  they  sailed  in  search  of  Europa.  *     Even  this  was  five  gen- 

odcut,  n.  ''y  ch.  77)  were  used  then  as  in  later  times,  and  glass-blowing  is  repre- 
ited  in  the  paintings  from  the  Tith  to  the  26tli  dynasty,  and  also  in  those  of  the 
I  at  the  tombs  near  the  Pyramids.  Various  hues  were  given  to  glass  by  the 
yptianSf  and  this  invention  became  in  after  times  a  great  favourite  at  Konie, 
ere  it  was  much  sought  for  ornamental  purposes,  for  bottles  and  other  common 
nsilH,  and  even  for  windows,  one  of  which  was  discovered  at  Pompeii.  (Comp. 
lecA,  Ep.  90;  de  Benef.  vii.  9  ;  and  de  Vi&,  iii.  40.)  The  manufacture  appears  to 
re  been  introduced  under  the  Empire.  They  also  cut,  ground,  and  engraved 
88,  and  had  even  the  art  of  introducing  gold  between  two  surfaces  of  the  sub- 
Dce ;  specimens  of  all  which  I  have,  as  well  as  of  false  pearls  from  Thebes,  scarce- 
to  be  distinguished  from  real  ones,  if  buried  the  same  number  of  years.  Pliny 
m  speaks  of  glass  being  malleable.  The  glass  of  Egypt  was  long  famous  (Athen. 
p.  784  c),  and  continued  so  to  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1077) 
ntions  its  many  colours,  and  one  very  perfect  kind  which  could  only  be  made 
h  a  particular  vitreous  earth  found  in  that  country ;  and  the  ruins  of  glass  fur- 
ies are  still  seen  at  the  Natron  Lakes.  Of  all  stonef>,  says  Pliny,  the  emerald  was 
most  easily  imitated  (xxvii.  12);  and  the  colossus  of  Sarapis  in  the  Egyptian 
>yrinth,  9  cubits  (between  1.3  and  14  feet)  high,  and  others  mentioned  by  Pliny 
.xvii.  5)  were  doubtless  of  glass ;  like  the  Aidtva  x^r^  of  Herodotus  (infra,  ch.  69. 
>  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  iii.  p.  88  to  107.)  There  seems  every  probability  that  glass  was 
t  invented  in  Egypt ;  and  fires  lighted  frequently  on. the  sand  in  a  country  pro- 
;ing  natron,  or  subcarbonate  of  soda,  would  be  more  likely  to  disclose  the  secret 
n  the  solitary  accident  of  sailors  using  blocks  of  natron  for  supporting  their 
cepans  on  the  sea-shore  of  Syria,  as  stated  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  65).    Pliny *8  nitrum 

*  natron,"  and  the  natron  district  was  called  Nitriotis. — 0.  W.] 

*  Thasos,  which  still  retains  its  name,  is  a  small  island  oflf  the  Thr&cian  coast, 
X)8ite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus  {Karam).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  early 
xnician  settlement  (infra,  vi.  46-7). 

'  This  signifies  exploring  the  *'  western  lands,'^  Europa  being  Ereb  (the  Arabic 
trb),  **  the  west."  It  is  the  same  word  as  Erebus,  or  *'  darkness ;"  and  Europa  is 
1  to  be  x^P^  '""^^  8w<r««j,  ^  ffK0Tuvir~'?.vp«eir6v^  aKorfiy6y.  (Hcsych.  comp.  Eur. 
I.  in  Taur.  v.  626.)  The  same  word  occurs  in  Hebrew,  where  a";3>  signifies 
lixed,"  or  '*  grey  colour,"  and  is  applied  to  the  evening,  and  sun-setting,  to  the 
en  and  to  the  Arabs  ; — '*  the  mingled  people  (Arabs)  that  dwell  in  the  desert." 
rem.  xxv.  20,  24.)  The  story  of  Europa  was  really  rhonnician  colonisation,  rep- 
ented as  a  princess,  carried  to  Crete,  their  first  and  nearest  colony,  by  Jupiter, 
ler  the  form  of  a  bull,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  Minos.  Hence  Europa  is 
led  by  Homer  (II.  xiv.  821)  a  daughter  of  Phoenix,  whom  some  consider  horbroth- 
and  his  voyage  to  Africa  in  search  of  Europa  (*'the  west")  points  to  Phoeni- 
a  colonisation  there  afeo.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  "  Arabs  " 
I  also  given  from  their  living  at  the  tnettternmosi  part  of  Asia ;  and  their  own  word 
etrby  the  '*  West,"  is  another  form  of  the  original  Semitic  name  Arab.     The  Arabs 

te  the  two  ^y^  Gharh^  S*T^  Arab;  and  their  ^Aord6,  "crow,"  answers  to  the 
l>rew  a-^'i^ '* raven ;"  which  last  is  called  by  them  ghordb  Nooh^  "Noah's  crow* 
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srations  earlier  than  the  time  when  Hercules,  son  of  Amphi 
tryon,  was  bom  in  Greece.  Those  researches  show  plainly  that 
there  Is  an  ancient  god  Hercules  ;  and  ray  own  opinion  is,  that 
those  Greeks  act  most  wisely  who  build  and  maintain  two  tem- 
'  pies  of  Hercules,'  in  the  one  of  which  the  Hercules  worshipped 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Olympian,  and  has  sacrifice  oflferwi  to 
him  as  an  immortal,  while  in  the  other  the  honours  paid  are 
such  as  are  due  to  a  hero. 

45.  The  Greeks  tell  many  tales  without  due  investigation, 
and  among  them  the  following  silly  fable  respecting  Hercules  : 
— "  Hercules,"  they  say,  "  went  once  to  Egypt,  and  there  the 
inhabitants  took  him,  and  putting  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  led 
him  out  in  solemn  procession,  intending  to  offer  him  a  sacrifice 
to  Jupiter.  For  a  while  he  submitted  quietly  ;  but  when  they 
led  him  up  to  the  altar,  and  began  the  ceremonies,  he  put  forth 
his  strength  and  slew  them  all."  Now  to  me  it  seems  that  such 
a  story  proves  the  Greeks  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  people.  The  Egyptians  do  not  think  it  al- 
lowable even  to  sacrifice  cattle,  excepting  sheep,  and  the  male 
kine  and  calves,  provided  they  be  pure,  and  also  geese.  How 
lyihen  can  it  be  beheved  that  they  would  sacrifice  men  ?  '     And 

The  name  Araby  "  western,"  may  either  have  been  given  them  by  a  Semitic  people 
who  lived  more  to  the  East,  or  even  by  themi<elve8.  The  Arabs  call  the  north 
••  Shemdl,^  or  '*  the  left,"  i.  e.  looking  towards  sunrise.  The  Portuguese  title,  "Prince 
of  the  Algarves,"  is  from  al  Gfuirh,  "the  West."  The  Egyptians  called  Hades 
**  Anienti;"  and  the  name  for  the  '*West,"  Emcnt^  shows  the  same  relationship  as 
between  Erobus  and  the  West.  Again,  **  Hesperia,"  the  Greek  name  for  Italy,  wis 
the  "West,"  like  the  fabled  gardens  of  the  Hespcrides  ;  and  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
and  othiTs,  talked  of  "  the  Weaf^  as  we  do  of  "  the  Ea»t, "  The  name  of  Oadmns, 
the  Pliocnician  who  gave  letters  to  Greei'e,  is  of  pimilar  imjwrt ;  and  he  is  a  mythi- 
cal, not  a  real,  personage.  Ilip  name  Kadm  sigtiities  the  "  East,"  as  in  Job  i.  8, 
where  Beni  Kudin  are  **  sons  of  the  East,"  and  Cadmus  was  therefore  reputed  to  bo 
a  brother  of  Europa.  Kadm,  or  Kud6em,  also  signifies  "old"  in  Hebrew,  as  in 
Arabic  ;  and  the  name  in  this  sense  too  might  apply  to  Cadmus.  In  Semitic  lan- 
guages tJu  Easty  oldy  before^  to  present^  to  goforward^  a  foot^  &c.,  are  all  related.— 
[G.  W.] 

'  Later  writers  made  three  (Diod.  Sic.  iv.  89),  six  (Cic.  de  Nat,  Deer.  iii.  16), 
and  CTcn  a  greater  number  of  Herculpses.  In  Greece,  however,  temples  seem  to 
hare  been  erected  only  to  two.     (See  Pausan.  v.  xiv.  g  7  ;  ix.  xxvii.  §  6,  &c.) 

*  Herodotus  here  denies,  with  reason,  the  possibility  of  a  people  with  laws,  and 
\  character  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  having  human  sacrifices.  This  very  aptly 
refutes  the  idle  tales  of  some  ancient  authors,  which,  to  our  surprise,  hare  even 
been  repeated  in  modern  times.  The  absurdity  of  Amosis  having  been  the  first  to 
ibolish  them  is  glaring,  since  the  Egyptians  had  ages  before  beeo  sufficiently  civil* 
ised  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  to  have  institutions  incompatible  with  the  tolera- 
tion of  a  human  sacrifice.  The  figures  of  captives  on  the  facades  of  the  temples 
slain  by  the  king,  often  hastily  supposed  to  be  human  sacrifices,  are  merely  emblem* 
atic  representations  of  his  conquests,  which  therefore  occur  also  on  the  monuments 
of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  possible  that  in  their  earliest  days  tliey  may  have  had  hu- 
man sacrifices,  like  tbe  Greeks  and  others;  and  the  symbolic  group  meaning  a 
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jain,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  Hercules  alone,  and, 
t  they  confess,  a  mere  mortal,  to  destroy  so  many  thousands  ? 
I   saying  thus  much  concerning  these  matters,  may  I  incur 

>  displeasure  either  of  god  or  hero  ! 

46.  I  mentioned  above  that  some  of  the  Egyptians  abstain 
om  sacrificing  goats,  either  male  or  female.  The  reason  is  the 
llowing : — These  Egyptians,  who  are  the  Mendesians,  consider 
an  to  be  one  of  the  eight  gods  who  existed  before  the  twelve, 
id  Pan  is  represented  in  Egypt  by  the  painters  and  the  sculp- 
>r8,  just  as  he  is  in  Greece,  with  the  face  and  legs  of  a  goat.* 
hey  do  notj  however,  believe  this  to  be  his  shape,  or  consider 
im  in  any  respect  unlike  the  other  gods  ;  but  they  represent 
im  thus  for  a  reason  which  I  prefer  not  to  relate.  The  Men- 
esians  hold  all  goats  in  veneration,  but  the  male  more  than 
18  female,  giving  the  goatherds  of  the  males  especial  honour. 
>ne  is  venerated  more  highly  than  all  the  rest,  and  when  he 
ies  there  is  a  great  mourning  throughout  all  the  Mendesian 
mton.     In  Egyptian,  the  goat  and  Pan  are  both  called  Men- 

68. 

47.  The  pig  is  regarded  among  them  as  an  unclean  animal, 

>  much  so  that  if  a  man  in  passing  accidentally  touch  a  pig, 
e  instantly  hurries  to  the  river,  and  plunges  in  with  all  his 
lothes  on.  Hence  too  the  swineherds,  notwithstanding  that 
biey  are  of  pure  Egyptian  blood,  are  forbidden  to  enter  into 
ny  of  the  temples,  which  are  open  to  all  other  Egyptians  ;  and 
irther,  no  one  will  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  swineherd, 
r  take  a  wife  from  among  them,  so  that  the  swineherds  are 
)rced  to  intermarry  among  themselves.  They  do  not  offer 
wrine*  in  sacrifice  to  any  of  their  gods,  excepting  Bacchus  and 

Victim  "  (supra,  n.  *  on  ch.  38)  maj  have  been  derived  from  that  cuetom.  Some 
dtion  may  be  bad  of  the  antiquity  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  if  we  recollect  the 
3riod  when  the  Greeks  first  went  about  the  city  unarmed,  and  how  far  they  bad 
Ivanced  before  that  took  place.  The  Athenians  were  the  first  Greeks  who  did 
lis ;  and  some  wore  arms  even  in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  (Thucyd.  i.  5.)  It  is 
ot  long  since  modern  Europe  discontinued  the  custom,  and  the  Dalmatian  peasants 
re  still  armed.  If  Herodotus  had  submitted  every  story  of  Greek  ciceroni  to  hia 
nrn  judgment,  and  had  rejected  those  that  were  inadmissible,  he  would  have 
roided  giving  many  false  impressions  respecting  the  Egyptians  (as  in  chaps.  46, 
21,  126,  131,  and  other  places).  On  human  sacrifices  in  old  times,  see  note  *  on 
3.  119.--[G.  W.J 

*  In  the  original,  **  with  the  face  of  a  goat,  and  the  legs  of  a  he-goat," — which 
iems  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  No  Egyptian  god  is  really  represent- 
i  in  this  way  (At.  Eg.  W.  i.  p.  260) ;  but  the  goat,  according  to  some  Egyptologers, 
as  the  symbol  and  representative  of  Khem,  the  Pan  of  the  Egyptians.  C^e  Bun- 
sn*s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  374,  and  compare  notes  ^,  *,  on  ch.  42.1 

'  The  pig  is  rarely  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Thebes.  The  flesh  was  for- 
Idden  to  the  priests,  and  to  all  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  it  seems  only  to  have 
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the  Moon,  whom  they  honour  in  this  way  at  the  sanio  time_M 
sacrificing  piga  to  both  of  them  at  the  same  fiill  moon,  aiid_-. 
afterwards  eating  of  the  flesh.     There  ia  a  reason  alleged  by    ~ 

them  for  their  detestation  of  Bwine  at  all  other  seaBons,  and I 

their  use  of  them  at  this  festival,  with  which  I  am  well  acquaint 

ed,  but  which  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  mention.     The  follow- 

ing  is  the  mode  in  which  they  sacrifice  the  swine  to  the  Moon :  — 
■ — As  soon  as  the  victim  is  slain,  the  tip  of  the  tail,  the  spleen,  -_ 
and  the  canl  are  put  together,  and  having  been  covered  with  all  — - 
the  fat  that  has  been  found  in  the  animal's  Iwlly,  are  straights  — 
way  burnt.  The  remainder  of  the  flcHh  is  eaten  on  the  same  ^ 
day  that  the  sacrifice  is  offered,  which  is  the  day  of  the  fall  — 
moon  :  at  any  other  time  they  would  not  so  much  aa  taste  it. 


been  Bllow'cd  to  others  once  a  jenr  nt  the  r^l<>  o(  lb?  full  moon,  nhi-o  it  wis  sieri- 
Seed  to  t)ic  Uoon.  Tlie  Hood  and  Gacehus  (BU|)|H)!ed  to  be  Uig  nnd  Oairis)  «ere  the 
only  deilicB  lo  whom  it  was  Mcriaced,  if  wc  may  bcliere  Plulnrch,  who  pretend* 
that  this  cPremony  commemorated  Ihc  finding  of  tlic  bodv  of  Osiris  by  Tjphon, 
wlien  he  was  himling  by  the  light  of  the  noon.  (De  Is.  s.  IS.)  The  reuan  of  the 
meat  not  being  eaten  was  its  uiiwholesonienesi,  on  which  account  it  was  forbidden 
to  the  Jc»a  and  Mosiems;  and  the  prpjndice  naturally  extended  from  the  animal  to 
those  who  kept  it.  as  at  present  in  India  and  otlier  parts  of  the  East,  where  a  Hindoo 
or  a  Moslem  is,  lik<r  an  aneicnt  Egyptian,  deSled  by  tbe  touch  ol  a  pig,  and  looks 
with  horror  on  iboae  who  tend  it  and  eat  its  flesh.  On  tJiie  point  a  remarkable 
(tiflerence  ciisted  between  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  ;  and  most  people  wonid  acru- 
pie  to  give  to  a  swineherd  the  title  "divine"  (aa  Homer  docx),  eren  though  they 
might  not  (eel  the  same  amount  of  prejudice  as  the  Earplinna.  nga  are  not  found 
in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  before  the  time  of  Ihc  Ii^th  dynasty;  but  this  is  no 
proof  that  Ibcy  were  not  known  in  Egypt  before  that  lime. — [(i.  \V.] 

*  Flutarch  (de  I^.  sa.  12  and  30),  in  speaking  of  the  Paamylia,  attributes  to  Osiris 
what  really  belongs  to  the  god  Khem — the  generative  piiticijilei  and  Herodotus 
also  evidently  alludes  (o  O^'iiis  on  this  occasion.  The  rca.aon  of  this  may  be  that 
the  attributes  of  various  goda  were  not  very  distinctly  explained  to  foreignera,  who 
were  taught  nothing  but  whnt  was  said  to  relate  to  I^  and  Osiris,  in  wtiose  mjste- 
ries  several  myths  were  combined,  and  others  added  which  tended  lo  mystifj  rather 
than  to  explain  them  :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  Grecka  did  not  understand  the  na 
lure  of  the  EgypHiin  gods,  and  many  of  the  events  related  by  tliem  in  the  history 
of  Osiris  are  nt  variance  with  tbc  monuments  of  Egypt.  Bacchus  is  certainly  the 
goii  of  the  Greeks  who  corresponds  to  Osiris,  and  bis  dying  and  ri^ns  again,  hi* 
>  a  ehcAt  and  thrown  iiilo  the  sea,  and  the  instructions  De  gave  to 
evidently  derived  from  the  story  of  Osiris;  and  the  "hiatorie*  on 
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he  poorer  sort,  who  cannot  afford  live  pigs,  form  pigs  of  dough, 
hich  they  bake  and  offer  in  sacrifice. 

48.  To  Bacchus,  on  the  eve  of  his  feast,  every  Egyptian 
icrifices  a  hog  before  the  door  of  his  house,  which  is  then  given 
ack  to  the  swineherd  by  whom  it  was  furnished,  and  by  him 
irried  away.  In  other  respects  the  festival  is  celebrated  almost 
sactly  as  Bacchic  festivals  are  in  Greece.*  excepting  that  the 


hich  the  most  solemn  feasts  of  Bacchus,  the  Titania  and  Xuktelia,  are  founded,  ex- 
;tly  correspond  (as  Plutarch  says,  dc  Is.  s.  85)  with  what  are  related  of  the  cutting 
»  pieces  of  Osiris,  of  his  rising  again,  and  of  his  new  life." 

Wreaths  and  festoons  of  ivv,  or  rather  of  the  wild  coutoIvuIus,  or  of  the  om- 
loca  secamoney  often  appear  at  Egyptian  fdtes.  For  ivy  is  not  a  plant  of  the  Vile, 
lOugh  Plutarch  says  it  was  there  called  chenosiris,  or  **  plant  of  Osiris  *^  (de  Is.  s. 
1 ;  Diod.  i.  17),  and  the  leaves  being  sometimes  represented  hairy,  are  in  favour 
r  its  being  the  seeamone  (fig.  4).  It  may  have  been  chosen  from  some  quality  at- 
ibnted  to  its  milky  juice,  like  the  soma  of  India,  a  juice  extracted  from  the  asele- 
uu  acuUij  which  plays  a  divine  part  in  the  Vedas,  and  is  in  the  Zend-Avesta  of 
ersia.     (See  Jour.  Americ.  Or.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  No.  2,  p.  299.) 

The  thyrsus  is  shown  by  Plutarch  to  be  the  staff  (fig.  1),  often  bound  by  a  fillet,  to 
hich  the  spotted  skin  of  a  leopard  is  suspended  near  the  figure  of  Osiris  ;  for  it  is 


^ 


le  same  that  the  high  priest,  clad  in  the  leopard  skin  dress,  carries  in  the  pro- 
issions  (Plut.  de  Is.  s.  35).  Another  form  of  it  is  the  head  of  a  water-plant  (simi- 
r  to  that  in  fig.  3),  to  which  AthcnsBus  (Deipn.  v.  p.  196)  evidently  alludes  when 
*  speaks  of  some  columns  having  the  form    of  palm-trees,   and  others   of   the 

The  adoption  of  the  pine^one  to  head  the  spear  of  Bacchus  originated  in  the 
te  of  the  resinous  matter  put  into  winc-skintt,  and  afterwards  into  amphoras ;  but 
le  thyrsus  was  also  represented  as  a  spear  having  its  point  "concealed  in  ivy 
Bves:"  "Pampineis  agitat  velatnm  frondibus  hastain."  (Ovid,  Met.  iii.  667  ;  comp. 
i.  27,  &c.  Diodor.  iii.  64.  Athen.  Deipn.  xiv.  631  A.)  Thus  the  poets  generally 
escribe  it,  as  well  as  the  paintings  on  Greek  vases ;  and  if  the  pine-cone  was  pre- 
iired  for  tfjUMs  of  Bacchus,  that  was  probably  from  its  being  better  suited  to 


'-E(m>tiana  have  go  choral  danccB.'  They  also  UBC  ioBtoad  of 
frtuilli  another  inrention,  conBieting  of  images  a  cubit  high, 
pulled  by  etringa,  which  the  women  carry  round  to  the  viltngeB, 
A  piper  goes  ia  front,'  and  the  women  follow,  singing  hymns 


■enlptOK.  The  reseinbUnac  of  th«  rttbrii,  and  tbo  SeniUlo  nimc  of  the  leopard, 
nimr,  ii  itrikinKi  the  car  of  Bacchus  being  drawn  bj  leopards  ;  and  Bochart  poiots 
to  the  RDologj  betneeo  Nebrodes,  a  title  of  Bacchus  lod  Nimrod,  who  Is  called  b; 
Pbilo-Judnus  "  NebrAd."  Tlie  pine-cone  was  adapted  bj  the  Arabs  as  an  omamcDt 
in  architecture  at  an  early  time,  and  passed  thence  to  Cashmire  ehawls  and  embiold- 
ery^a.  W.l 

'  The  reading  x'pf'"  ^ere  is  preferable  to  xo'po'i  for  the  Qreeks  did  ncrfSM  a 
pig  U  the  fcetirals  of  Bacchus,  as  (heir  anthora  and  scolpturuB  shoir.  The  rptrria 
consisted  of  an  oi,  ■  sheep,  and  a  pig,  Uke  the  Roman  tHoutlavhlia  ;  and  Ensta- 
thiua  on  Horn.  Od.  ii.  IfiS,  sajs  the  Itbacans  lacriSced  three  rags  at  the  fewt  of  tb« 
„,,  »<«,n.-[0.  W.] 

'  Tlio  instrumont  used  was  probably  the  double-pipe ;  but  some  consider  it  the 
flute  (properly  the  TAfylauhDt,  or  obligua  tibia),  whiuh  was  also  an  Egypliaa  iustrn- 
ment.  It  was  played  by  men  (flg.  8 ;  and  woodcut  io  a.  ',  ch.  CB,  figs.  8,  6),  bal 
Ihe  double-pipe  more  frequently  by  women  (ace  woodcut  No.  Id.  fig.  8.)  The  lat- 
ter was  a  very  commou  inslrument  with  the  Greeks,  and  its  noisy  and  droalng  tones 
•re  smi  kept  up  in  the  Ztwidra  of  modern  E|;ypt.  The  Sute,  howerer,  was  a  coM- 
nio[i  inslrument  in  Egypt  oo  eacred  occaeiona  (ace  woodcut  io  n.  ',  eh.  fiB),  and  one 
or  more  musical  iDitrumeata  were  prencnt  at  every  Egyptian  procession.  The  clap 
pfng  of  hands  and  the  trotala,  the  lamhourine,  and  the  harp,  were  also  commonly 
introduced  on  festive  occasions,  as  well  as  the  voice,  which  sometimes  accompaolea 
two  harps,  a  iiingle  pipe,  and  a  flutej  and  when  soldiers  attended,  they  had  the 
trumpet  and  dram  (weiodcut  Sa.  U.  tigs.  I,  S).     A.  greater  variety  of  Instruments 


WHS  admitted  to  private  parties;  the  harp  of  four,  aii,  seven,  to  twenty-two  tiling*, 
the  guitar  of  three  ;  the  lyre  of  five,  seven,  ten,  and  eighteen  strings  ;  the  double 
[ripe,  Ihe  flute,  the  square  and  the  round  tambourine,  the  crotala  or  wooden  clap- 
pers, were  very  common  there ;  but  cymbnls  appear  to  have  been  mostly  ueed  by 
Ihe  minstrels  of  certatu  deitico.  The  lyres  were  of  very  varied  sharp  tone,  and 
they  may  be  supposed  to  answer  to  the  nabl,  sambnc,  and  "  ten  "-slringed  aidini 


OF   THE   IHACE. 


in  honour  of  Bacchus,     They  give  a  religious  reason  for  the  pe- 
culiaritiea  of  the  im^fe. 


oflbe  Je*a.  The  varieties  of  lyTi?a  in  Tfoa. 
IT.,  v.,  and  TI.  may  servo  to  illustrate 
gome  of  the  numeroua  inKtrumcnte  men- 
tionedbjJuUuBPolIuifiT.gi.AtheiinuBfiT. 
SB),  and  other  ancient  writera.    TIic  si>- 


HELAUPUS  TAUGHT   TEE   GEEEE8 


49.  Mclampus,*  the  Bon  of  AmytheoD,  cannot  (I  think)  ham 
been  ignoroDt  of  this  ceremony — nay,  he  must,  I  Bhoold  conceive, 


fice  of  accomp^TiTiiig  the  binj;  or  tho  hiRh  prieAl,  tvliile  mahfcg  libationi  to  tb« 
godi.  &e«  above,  note  '  on  ch.  8S,  >nd  At.  E|;.  W.  vol  li.  p.  22S  to  SST  on  th* 
nurao  and  iDBtruniGnta  of  lh«  Egyptians.— [0.  W.] 


Chap.  49.  THE    WORSHIP    OF   BACCHUS.  79 

have  been  well  acquainted  with  it.  He  it  was  who  introduced 
into  Greece  the  name  of  Bacchus,  the  ceremonial  of  his  worship, 
and  the  procession  of  the  phallus.  He  did  not,  however,  so  com- 
pletely apprehend  the  whole  doctrine  as  to  be  able  to  commu- 
Qicate  it  entirely,  but  various  sages  since  his  time  have  carried 
Dut  his  teaching  to  greater  perfection.  Still  it  is  certain  that 
Melampus  introduced  the  phallus,  and  that  the  Greeks  leamt 
from  him  the  ceremonies  which  they  now  practise.  I  therefore 
maintain  that  Melampus,  who  was  a  wise  man,  and  had  acquir- 
ed the  art  of  divination,  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  through  knowledge  derived  from  Egypt,  in- 
troduced it  into  Greece,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  brought  in  various  other  practices.  For  I  can  by 
QO  means  allow  that  it  is  by  mere  coincidence  that  the  Bacchic 
ceremonies  in  Greece  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  the  Egyptian — 
they  would  then  have  been  more  Greek  in  their  character,  and 
less  recent  in  their  origin.  Much  less  can  I  admit  that  the 
Egyptians  borrowed  these  customs,  or  any  other,  from  the] 
Greeks.  My  belief  is  that  Melampus  got  his  knowledge  of  them; 
from  Cadmus  the  Tyrian,  and  the  followers  whom  he  brought 
from  Phoenicia  into  the  country  which  is  now  called  Boeotia.^ 

and  the  fable  was  intended  to  show  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  some  of  their  reli- 
^ous  ceremonies  from  Egypt.  This  name  "  blackfoot "  would  then  have  been  in- 
vented to  show  their  origin.  The  name  of  Egypt,  Cfieini^  signified  "  black." — 
[G.  W.] 

*  The  settlement  of  a  body  of  Phoenicians  in  the  country  called  afterwards 
Bosotia,  is  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  an  undoubted  fact.  (See,  besides  the  present 
passage,  ▼.  57-8,  where  the  Gephyrseans  are  referred  to  this  migration.)  Ue  doe^ 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  had  a  very  distinct  notion  as  to  the  course  by  which 
the  strangers  reached  Greece  (compare  ii.  44,  with  iv.  147).  Borne  moderns,  as  C. 
0.  Miiller  (Orchom.  ch.  iv.  pp.  113-122),  Welcker  (Ueber  eine  Kretische  Colonic  in 
Theben),  and  Wachsmuth  (Antiq.  i.  1.  §  11),  entirely  discredit  the  whole  story  of  a 
Phoenician  settlement,  which  they  regard  as  the  invention  of  a  late  era.  Others,  as 
Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  867),  profess  their  inability  to  determine  the 
question.  But  the  weight  of  modem  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  tra- 
dition. (See  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  voh  i.  p.  80 ;  Thirlwall's  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  3,  pp.  68-9 ;  Kenrick's  Pha?nicia,  pp.  98-100 ;  Biihr,  note  on 
Herod,  v.  67,  &c.)  The  principal  arguments  on  this  side  are  the  following  : — 1.  The 
unanimous  tradition.  2.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  race  called  Cadnieians  at  Thebes 
from  very  early  times,  claiming  a  Phoenician  descent,  combined  with  the  further 
fact,  that  '*  Cadmeian  "  would  bear  in  the  Pha?nician  tongue  a  meaning  unintelligible 
to  mere  Greeks,  but  which  in  the  early  legend  it  was  certainly  intended  to  have,-- 
Cadmus  coming  in  search  of  Europa  being  clearly  q-*  Kedem,  "the  East,"  seeking 

to  discover  any  £reb^  **  the  West."  3.  The  fact  that  the  early  worship  at  Thebes 
was  that  of  Phoenician  deities,  as  the  Cabiri  (sec  note*  on  ch.  51),  and  Minerva 
Onca  (Cf.  Pausan.  ix.  xii.  §  2,  and  xxv.  §  6 ;  ^schyl.  S.  c.  Th.  153  and  496;  Eu- 
phorion  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'GyKaia* ;  Hesych.  ad  voc.  "0770,  &c.).  And,  4.  The 
occarrence  of  a  number  of  Semitic  words  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Btrotia,  as 
£Aictff  for  Zfi>j  or  the  Supreme  God  (compare  Heb.  ?5*iVk  "  God  ") ;  fidwa,  "  woman** 
OP  **  girl "  (Heb.  n:a  **  woman"  or  ''daughter");  ix*'^  (compare  the  »iz  of  the 
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\J  50.  Almost _all  the  names  of  the  gods  came  into  Greece  fix)m 
Egypt.'  Hy'inquiries  prove  that  they  were  all  derived  from  a 
foreign  "source,  and  my  opinion  is  that  Egypt  furnished  the 
greater  number.  For  with  the  exception  of  Neptuile— imd  the 
Dioscilri,^  whom  I  mentioned  above,  and  Juno,  Vesta,  Themis, 
the  Graces,  and  the  Nereids,  the  other  gods  have  been  known 
from  time  immemorial  in  Egypt.  This  I  assert  on  the  authority 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves.  The  gods,  with  whose  names  they 
profess  themselves  unacquainted,  the  Greeks  received,  I  believe, 
from  the  Pelasgi,  except  Neptune.  Of  him  they  got  their  know- 
ledge from  the  Libyans,*  by  whom  he  has  been  always  honoured, 
and  who  were  anciently  the  only  people  that  had  a  god  of  the 
name.  The  Egj'ptians  differ  from  the  Greeks  also  in  paying  no 
divine  honours  to  heroes.' 

Talmud),  n  measure  of  capacity  which  the  Persians  and  Boeotians  8cem  both  to  hare 
adopted  iroin  the  Phoenicians  (cf.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  108,  Hesych.  ad  tocc^x^ 
and  kx^vo>,\^  Pollux,  x.  164),  atSa  ^*u  pomegranate*'  (comp.  Arabic  ndra\  &c. 
The  name  Thebes  itself  is  also  tolerably  near  to  ^^ar  Thehfz  (Judg.  ix.  60),  a  Ca- 
naanitc  town,  which  the  LXX.  call  Bi^/3t}$,  though  this  resemblance  may  be  accident- 
al. Bochart,  however,  identiiies  the  two  names,  and  regards  Thebes  as  so  called 
from  its  "  mud/*  ybt  since  it  was  situated  in  a  marsh.  (See  hisGeograph.  Sac.  Part 
II.  book  i.  ch.  10.)  The  cumulative  force  of  these  arguments  must  be  allowed  to  be 
very  great. 

•  See  below,  note*  on  ch.  51.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 
sometimes  the  names,  sometimes  the  attributes,  of  their  deities  from  Egypt ;  but 
when  HerodutU'*  says  the  name*  of  the  Greek  go<i3  were  always  known  in  EgypU 
it  is  evid«*nt  that  he  tioes  not  mean  they  were  the  mine  as  the  Greek,  since  he  gives 
in  other  places  (chaps.  4*2,  59,  1:>8,  144,  150)  the  Egyptian  name  to  which  those 
very  pods  agree,  whom  he  nientioui>  in  Egypt.  Neptune,  the  Dioscuri,  the  Graces, 
and  Nenids,  were  certainly  not  Egyptian  deities;  but  Juno  was  Sdt6,  Testa  Anouk^ 
and  Themis  was  not  only  an  Egyptian  goddess,  but  her  name  was  taken  from  Thmci, 
the  Egyptian  goddess  of  **  Justice"  or '* Truth ;"  from  which  the  Hebrew  derived 
the  word  Thummim,  translated  in  the  Septuagint  by  kKi\^ua,  The  name  Nereids 
was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  "water;"  and  though  the  word  ia  only 
traced  in  »o7p?>$,  *'  njoist,'*  in  Nereus,  the  Nereids,  vapht,  "  liquid,"  and  some  other 
words  in  ancient  Greek,  it  has  been  retained  to  the  present  day,  through  some  old 
provincialism,  and  vtpAv,  or  vtppb,  still  signifies  *' water"  in  the  Romaic  of  modem 
Greece.  Comp.  the  Indian  name  for  **  water,"  and  the  divine  spirit,  Narayan  {a\ 
i.  e.  "  floating  on  the  waters"  at  the  beginning  of  time  in  Hindoo  mythology;  uao 
the  Xcrbmhiti,  &c.,  and  ti<i/rr,  "  river,'*  in  Arabic.  One  of  the  Greek  Vulcaus  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  2*2)  "was  the  Egyptian  Phthas;"  one  Bun  was 
the  god  of  Ueliopolis  (ibid.  21),  and  other  deities  were  from  the  same  Fkntheon. 
-[*i.  W.] 

*  Comp.  the  two  deities  Arrin,  having  no  particular  names,  but  called  nmply 
An'inaii,  "  the  two  horsemen.''  found  in  the  Vedas  of  India  and  in  the  Zend-Aresta. 
(Jour.  Americ.  Or.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  Xo.  2,  p.  322.) — I G.  W.J 

*  a.  iv.  18S. 

•  Herodotus  is  quite  correct  in  saying  the  Egyptians  p;iid  no  divine  honour*  to 
heroe.«,  and  their  cn^ed  would  not  aceord  with  all  the  second  and  third  lines  of  tho 
Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras : 

*AbavaTovi  utv  irpSira  btavs  voutf  its  ZiaKfivrcu 
Tiua*  Ko.)  (TtBov  iipKoy  firfiT*  "Hpvas  ayavovt, 
Tovs  Tc  Karaxdoiflovs  cr</3c  Bainovas,  Hirvotia  b^^mp. 


Chap.  60,  61.   EGYPTIANS  PAY  NO  HONOURS  TO  HEROES.       81 

51.  Besides  these  which  have  been  here  mentioned,  there  / 
are  many  other  practices  whereof  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  whicH  ■ 
the  Greeks  have  borrowed  from  Egypt/     The  peculiarity,  how- 

Ko  Egyptian  god  was  supposed  to  have  lived  on  earth  as  a  mere  man  afterwards 
deified  (infra,  n.  *,  ch.  143) ;  and  the  tradition  of  Osiris  having  lived  on  earth  im« 
plied  that  he  was  a  manifestation  or  Avatar  of  the  Deity — ^not  a  real  being,  but  the 
abstract  idea  of  goodness  (like  the  Indian  Booddha).  The  religion  of  the  Egyptians 
was  the  worship  of  the  Deity  in  all  his  attributes,  and  in  those  things  which  were 
thought  to  partake  of  his  essence  ;  but  they  did  not  transfer  a  mortal  man  to  his 
place,  though  they  allowed  a  king  to  pay  divine  honours  to  a  deceased  predecessor, 
or  even  to  himself,  his  human  doing  homage  to  his  divine  nature.  The  divine  being 
was  like  the  Divus  Imperator  of  the  Romans ;  and  a  respect  was  felt  for  him  when 
good,  which  made  them  sacrifice  all  their  dearest  interests  for  his  service :  he  was 
far  above  all  mortals,  as  the  head  of  the  religion  and  the  state ;  and  his  funeral  was 
celebrated  with  unusual  ceremonies.  (Diodor.  i.  71.  72).  But  this  was  not  divine 
worship.  They  did  however  commit  the  error  of  assignmg  to  emblems  a  degree  of 
veneration,  as  representatives  of  deities,  which  led  to  gross  superstition,  as  types 
and  relics  have  often  done ;  and  though  the  Moslems  forbid  all  "  partnership  "  with 
the  Deity  in  adoration,  even  they  cannot  always  prevent  a  bigoted  veneration  for  a 
saint,  or  for  the  supposed  footstep  of  "  the  Prophet." — [G.  W.] 

*  We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  candour  of  Herodotus  in  admitting  that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  and  others  who  preceded  them  ;  for,  as  Bacon 
justly  observes,  "  the  writings  that  relate  these  fables,  being  not  delivered  as  inven- 
tions of  the  writers,  but  as  things  before  believed  and  received,  appear  like  a  soft 
whisper  from  the  ti*aditions  of  more  ancient  nations,  conveyed  through  the  flutes  of 
the  Grecians." 

Diodorus  (i.  96)  makes  the  same  remark,  and  affirms  that  *^  Orpheus  introduced 
from  Egypt  the  greatest  part  of  his  mythical  ceremonies,  the  orgies  that  celebrate 
the  wanderings  of  Ceres,  and  the  whole  fable  of  the  shades  below.  The  rites  of 
Osiris  and  Bacchus  were  the  same ;  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  Elysian 
Fields,  and  all  the  common  fictions,  were  copied  from  the  Egyptian  funerals ;"  and 
he  says  the  same  of  the  Acherusian  lake,  Charon,  Styx,  and  **  many  other  things 
mentioned  in  fable."  Herodotus  expressly  gives  it  us  his  opinion  that  nearly  all 
the  names  of  the  gods  were  derived  from  Egypt,  and  shows  that  ^their  ceremonies 
(chaps.  81,  82)  and  science  come  from  the  same  source.  This  Is  also  stated  by 
many  ancient  writers.  Lucian  (de  De&  Syr.)  says  ^*  the  Egyptians  are  reputed 
the  first  men  who  had  a  notion  of  the  gods  and  a  knowledge  of  sacred  affairs,  .  .  . 
and  sacred  names."  The  same  is  mentioned  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  quoted  by 
Ensebius.  Comp.  lamblichus  (de  Mvst.  s.  7,  ch.  v.),  and  others.  Aristotle  (de 
Coelo,  ii.  12)  shows  the  obligations  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
for  information  respecting  all  the  heavenly  >bodies ;  and  these  two  people  arc  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  42),  Pliny  (vii.  66),  and  others  as  the  great  and  earliest 
astronomers.  Herodotus  (supra,  ch.  4)  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians  the  invention  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  geometry ;  and  Macrobius  says  that  Caesar  vas  indebted  to 
Egypt  for  his  correction  of  the  calendar:  "Nam  Julius  CaB:*ar  ....  wderum  inotus 
.  .  .  .  ab  ^gyptiis  disciplinis  hnusit/'  (Saturn,  i.  18.)  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1076;  xvii. 
p.  1118)  ascribes  astronomy  and  arithmetic  to  the  Sidonians,  and  the  origin  of  them 
to  night  sailing  and  reckonings  at  sea,  as  geology  to  the  Egyptians,  from  which  two 
people  they  went  to  Greece  ;  and  Pliny  (v.  1 2)  Buys  the  Phii^nicians  invented  letters, 
astronomy,  and  naval  and  warlike  arts.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  12.)  Diodorus  (i. 
98)  states  **  that  Pythagoras  learnt  holy  lore,  geometry,  the  science  of  numbers, 
and  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  animals  from  Egypt  .  .  .  and  U'^nopides  derived 
the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  path  from  the  priests  and  astronomers  there."  (Comp. 
Plut.  PI.  Ph.  iii.  13.  See  note  on  ch.  109,  in  App.  cii.  vii.)  Diodorus  (i.  81,  and 
t!8)  even  thinks  '*  the  Chalda?ans  obtained  their  knowledge  of  astrology  (astronomy) 
from  the  priests  of  Egypt;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Josephus  slates  that  "it  went 
from  the  Chaldaeans  to  Esrypt,  whence  it  proceeded  to  Greece."  (See  n.  *,  ch.  123 
•Mid  App.  CH.  vii.) — [G.  W'.] 
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ever,  which  they  observe  in  their  statues  of  Mercury  they  did 
not  derive  from  the  Egyptians,  but  from  the  Pelasgi ;  from  them 
the  Athenians  first  adopted  it,  and  afterwards  it  passed  from  the 
Athenians  to  the  other  Greeks.  For  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Athenians  were  entering  into  the  Hellenic  body,'  the  Pelasgi 
came  to  live  with  them  in  their  country,®  whence  it  was  that 
the  latter  came  first  to  be  regarded  as  Greeks.  Whoever  has 
been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabin*  will  understand 
what  I  mean.  The  Samothracians  received  these  mysteries  from 
the  Pelasgi,  who,  before  they  went  to  live  in  Attica,  were  dwell- 
ers in  Samothrace,  and  imparted  their  religious  ceremonies  to 
the  inhabitants.     The  Athenians,  then,  who  were  the  first  of  all 

^  Vide  fiuprft^  i.  67,  and  68,  note ". 

•  The  Peliiegi  here  intended  are  the   Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who  are  mentioned 
again,  iv.  145,  and  vi.  1S8.    (See  Thucyd.  iv.  109  ;  and  cp.  Ap.  to  B.  vi.) 

*  Nothing  is  known  for  certain  respecting  the  Cabiri.     Most  authorities  agree 
that  they  varied  in  number,  and  that  their  worship,  which  was  very  ancient  in  Sa- 
mothrace and  in  Phrygia,  was  carried  to  Greece  from  the  former  by  the  Pelaegi. 
Some  believe  them  to  have  been  Geres,  Proserpine,  and  Pluto ;  and  others  add  a 
fourth,  supposed  to  be  Hermes ;  while  others  suppose  them  to  have  been  Jupiter, 
Pallas,  and  Hermes.     They  were  also  worshipped  at  an  early  time  in  Lemnos  and 
Imbros.     Some  think  they  were  an  inferior  order  of  gods,  but  were  probably  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  third  order  of  gods  in  Egypt,  who  in  one  capacity  ranked 
even  above  the  great  gods.     The   name  Caibiri  was   doubtless   derived  from   the 
Semitic   word  kabir,  '*  great,"  a  title  applied  to  Astarte  (Venus),  who  was  also  wor- 
shipped in  Samothrace,  together  with  Pothos  and  Phaeton,  in  the  most  holy  ceremo- 
nies, as  Pliny  says  (xxxvl.  5).     The  eight  great  gods  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  off- 
spring of  one  great  father,  Sydik,  the  "just,"  were  called  Cabiri,  of  whom  Esmoun 
was  the  youngest,  or  the  eighth  (as  his  name  implies),  the  shmoufiy  "  eight,"  of  Cop- 
tic, and  the  *WA<;wan"  or  "jtfly/iaw"     jmL^J  of  Arabic,  and   rsictp  of  Hebrew. 

This  Esinoun  was  also  called  Asclej)ius.  Damascius  says,  *Oti  6  ty  Btipvr^  ^ou^ 
*A<TKKr}nios  uvk  t<mv'''E.K\r\v  ow5i  AtyvnTio^  dAAa  riy  iirixjupios  ^oivi^,  "XaJivKpfy^ 
iytvovro  trai^t^  oits  AtoffKovpovs  kp^tivtvovfTi  koX  Ka$(ipovs.  Ouros  KdWiaros  ^i'  iS^«aK 
Kcu  ycavtav  iSfty  a^idyaaroi,  ipwutvos  y4yov(v,  SJs  (prjaiy  6  fivdoi^  *Karpo¥6tit  i^coi? 
^^o^Aff<r^^\%  pirjrphs  d(u)if.  Eiotf^ds  rt  Kvvrjytrfiv  iv  raiaZf  ra7s  ydweus  ^vciS^  ^^cdC<rar9 
r^y  dthv  aifrhv  iKKvvriytrovaay  koI  (ptvyovra  iin^it&Kovffav  kuI  ijiri  icaraAi7!^0fAcVi}r» 
i,voT(/jLyti  vfKiKfi  r^y  avrhs  avrov  Traiioa-tropov  <pv<rty.  *H  8i  ry  iroL^ci  wfpiaXyhvao^t 
Koi  liaiwva  KaXfffatra  rhy  ytayiffKov  rj/  tc  ^<aoy6y(p  btp^ri  aya^wTvpi\<r<urabthy  iiroiiiaty^ 
"EcrpMvyoy  Ovh  ^oiy'iKwy  CiyoiJ.a<rfx4yoy  iirl  rp  0<pM!7  t^s  C^V^-  Ol  8^  rhy*'E(rfiovyo0 
Hyhooy  ii^iovaiy  ip/xrfytvtiy^  Sti  HyHoos  ^y  Ttji  2ahvK<p  iraTy.  Damascii  Vit.  Isldori  (A 
Photio  Excerpt.),  8n2.  This  mention  of  Esnioun  with  Palestine  reminds  us  of  the 
account  in  the  Bible  that  the  Philistines  oime  of  an  Egyptian  stock.  Ashmoun 
would  thus  be  made  a  son  of  Mizraim  (coin p.  Sanchoniatho),  as  in  Arab  tradition. 
Herodotus  mentions  the  Egyptian  Cabiri  at  Memphis  (iii.  37),  whose  temple  no  on9 
was  permitted  to  enter  except  the  priost  alone :  th<jy  were  said  to  be  sons  of  Vulcan 
or  Plitha  (as  the  Egyptian  Aeclepius  called  Emeph^  or  Aimothph,  also  was),  and, 
like  that  god  in  one  of  his  characters,  were  rcjjresented  as  pygmy  figures.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Cabiri  in  Egypt  were  figured  as  the  god  i'htha-Sokar-Osiris,  who 
was  a  deity  of  Hades;  and  the  three  names  he  had  agree  with  the  supposed  number 
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the  Greeks  to  make  their  statues  of  Mercury  in  this  way,  learnt 
the  practice  from  the  Pelasgians  ;  and  by  this  people  a  religious 
account  of  the  matter  is  given,  which  is  explained  in  the  Same- 
thracian  mysteries. 

62,  In  early  times  the  Pelasgi,  as  I  know  by  information 
which  I  got  at  Dodona,  offered  sacrifices  of  all  kinds,  and  prayed 
to  the  gods,  but  had  no  distinct  names  or  appellations  for  them, 
since  they  had  never  heard  of  any.  They  called  them  gods  (Scot, 
disposers),  because  they  had  disposed  and  arranged  all  thii^  in 
such  a  beautiful  order.  ^  After  a  long  lapse  of  time  the  names 
of  the  gods  came  to  Greece  from  Egypt,  and  the  Pelasgi  learnt 
them,  only  as  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  Bacchus,  of  whom  they 
first  heard  at  a  much  later  date.  Not  long  after  the  arrival  of 
the  names  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Dodona  about  them. 
This  is  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece,  and  at  that  time 
there  was  no  other.  To  their  question,  "  Whether  they  should 
adopt  the  names  that  had  been  imported  from  the  foreigners  ?  ** 
the  oracle  replied  by  recommending  their  use.  Thenceforth  in 
their  sacrifices  the  Pelasgi  made  use  of  the  names  of  the  gods,' 
and  from  them  the  names  passed  afterwards  to  the  Greeks. 

53.  Whence  the  gods  severally  sprang,  whether  or  no  they 
had  all  existed  fh)m  eternity,  what  forms  they  bore — these  are 
questions  of  which  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  until  the  other  day, 
so  to  speak.  For  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  first  to  compose 
Theogonies,  and  give  the  gods  their  epithets,  to  allot  them  their 

'  The  same  derivation  is  given  by  Eustatbiua  (ad  Horn.  II  p.  1148-51),  aud  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  29,  p.  427),  but  the  more  general  belief  of  the 
Greeks  derived  the  word  bth%  from  bu¥^  *^  currere,"  because  the  gods  first  wor- 
shipped were  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  (See  Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  897,  0.  D.  Etym. 
Magn.  ad  voc.  dc&T,  Clemens.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  22J  Strom,  iv.  28,  p.  683.) 
BoUi  these  derivations  are  purely  fanciful,  having  reference  to  the  Greek  language 
only,  whereas  btht  is  a  form  of  a  very  ancient  word  common  to  a  number  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues,  and  not  to  be  explained  from  any  one  of  them  singly.  The 
earliest  form  of  the  word  would  seem  to  be  the  Doric  and  ^olic  SStvf,  altcrwards 
written  Z«vt.  This,  by  omission  of  tlic  0-,  became  Sans.  Dyaut  aud  devOy  Gk.  ^ci/9,  Atdf, 
and  8Iof,  Lat.  Detu  and  divus^  Lithuanian  dietcas^  &c.  Ocdf  is  a  mere  softened  form 
of  Ac^f  or  detUy  analogous  to  tf^cCSot,  if^i^os;  ^dw^  Sanscr.  dki;  ^dpaw,  dare;  df>«, 
dry;  d^pa,  door;  &c.  With  the  words  Ztuj  and  dths  we  may  connect  the  old  Ger- 
man god  Zto,  or  TKm*,  whose  name  under  the  latter  of  the  forms  appeal's  in  our 
word  Ttutday,  Sanscrit  scholars  trace  these  many  modifications  of  a  single  word 
to  an  old  root  divy  which  they  tell  us  means  *'to  shine,"  and  Dyaus^  the  first  sub- 
stantive formed  from  this  verb,  meant  *'  light,"  or  **  the  shining  sun,"  one  of  the 
earliest  objects  of  worship  in  most  couutiies.  Deva  is  a  later  formation  from  di\\ 
and  has  a  more  abstract  sense  than  di/aiufy  being  *^  bright,  brilliant,  divine,"  and 
thence  passing  on  to  the  mere  idea  of  God.  0«by  in  Greek,  and  Deus  in  Latin,  are 
the  exact  equivalents  of  this  term.  (See  Professor  Max  Mviller's  article  on  Com- 
parative Philology  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  192,  Art.  1.  pp.  884-8.) 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  Pelasgi  "  called  the  gods  ^tol,  because 
they  had  disposed  aud  arranged  all  things  in  such  a  beautiful  order,"  shows  that  be 
caondered  them  to  have  spol^en  a  language  nearly  akin  to  the  Greek. 
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several  oflBces  and  occupations,  and  describe  their  forms  ;  and 
they  lived  but  four  hundred  years  before  my  time,"  as  I  believe. 
As  for  the  poets,  who  are  thought  by  some  to  be  earlier  than 
these,'  they  are,  in  my  judgment,  decidedly  later  writers.  In 
these  matters  I  have  the  authority  of  the  priestesses  of  Dodona 
for  the  former  portion  of  my  statements ;  what  I  have  said  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  is  my  own  opinion. 

64.  The  following  tale  is  commonly  told  in  Egjrpt  concern- 
ing the  oracle  of  Dodona  in  Greece,  and  that  of  Ammon  in  Lib- 
ya. My  informants  on  the  point  were  the  priests  of  Jupiter  at 
Thebes.  They  said  "  that  two  of  the  sacred  women  were  once 
carried  off  from  Thebes  by  the  Phoenicians,*  and  that  the  story  went 
that  one  of  them  was  sold  into  Libya,  and  the  other  into  Greece, 
and  these  women  were  the  first  founders  of  the  oracles  in  the 
two  countries."  On  my  inquiring  how  they  came  to  know  so 
exactly  what  became  of  the  women,  they  answered,  "  that  dil- 
igent search  had  been  made  after  them  at  the  time,  but  that  it 
had  not  been  found  possible  to  discover  where  they  were  ;  after- 
wards, however,  they  received  the  information  which  they  had 
given  me." 

55.  This  was  what  I  heard  from  the  priests  at  Thebes  ;  at 
Dodona,  however,  the  women  who  deliver  the  oracles  relate  the 
matter  as  follows  : — "  Two  black  doves  flew  away  from  Egyptian 

'  The  date  of  Homer  has  been  variously  stated.  It  is  plain  from  the  expressions 
which  Herodotus  here  uses  that  in  his  time  the  general  belief  assigned  to  Homer 
an  earlier  date  than  that  which  he  considered  the  true  one.  His  date  would  place 
the  poet  about  b.  c.  880-830,  which  is  very  nearly  the  mean  between  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  epochs  tliat  are  assigned  to  him.  The  earliest  date  that  can  be  ex- 
actly determined,  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  life  of  Homer  usually  published  with 
the  works  of  Herodotus,  who  pkces  the  birth  of  the  poet  622  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  or  b.  c.  1102.  The  latest  is  that  of  Theoponipus  and  Euphorion, 
which  makes  him  contemporary  with  Gyges — therefore  b.  c.  724-686.  (For  further 
particulars,  see  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  145-7  ,  and  Ap.  p.  359.)  Probability  is  oa 
the  whole  in  favour  of  a  date  considerably  earlier  than  that  assigned  by  our  author. 

The  time  of  Hesiod  is  even  more  doubtful,  if  possible,  than  that  of  his  brother- 
poet.  He  was  made  before  Homer,  after  him,  and  contemporary  with  bim.  In- 
ternal evidence  and  the  weight  of  authority  are  in  favour  of  the  view  which  assigntf 
him  a  comparatively  late  date.  (Sec  Clinton,  i.  p.  359,  n.  •.)  He  is  probably  to  bo 
placed  at  least  200  or  300  years  after  Homer. 

'  The  "poets  thought  by  some  to  be  earlier  thnn  Homer  and  Hesiod  "are  pro- 
bably the  mystic  writers,  Olen,  Linus,  Orpheus,  Musa^us,  Paniphos,  Olympus,  &c., 
who  were  generally  accounted  by  the  Greeks  anterior  to  Homer  (Clinton,  i.  pp- 
341-4),  but  seem  really  to  have  belonged  to  a  later  age.  (Sec  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p. 
161.) 

*  See  the  next  note.  This  carrying  off  priestesses  from  Thebes  is  of  coume  a 
fable.  It  may  refer  to  the  sending  out  and  establishing  an  oracle  in  the  newly-dis- 
covered West  (Europe)  through  the  PIxpnicians,  the  mercljants  and  explorers  of 
those  days,  who  were  in  aHiance  with  Egypt,  supplied  it  wiili  many  of  the  pro- 
ductions it  required  from  other  countries,  and  enabled  it  to  export  its  manufacture.* 
in  their  ships. — [G.  W.] 
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Thebes,  and  while  one  directed  its  flight  to  Libya,  the  other 
came  to  them.'  She  alighted  on  an  oak,  and  sitting  there  began 
to  speak  with  a  human  voice,  and  told  them  that  on  the  spot 
where  she  was,  there  should  thenceforth  be  an  oracle  of  Jove. 
They  understood  the  announcement  to  be  from  heaven,  so  they 
set  to  work  at  once  and  erected  the  shrine.  The  dove  which 
flew  to  Libya  bade  the  Libyans  to  establish  there  the  oracle  of 
Ammon."  This  likewise  is  an  oracle  of  Jupiter.  The  persons 
from  whom  I  received  these  particulars  were  three  priestesses  of 
the  DodonsBans,"  the  eldest  Promeneia,  the  next  Timaret6,  and 
the  youngest  Nicandra — ^what  they  said  was  confirmed  by  the 
other  Dodonaeans  who  dwell  around  the  temple.'' 

66.  My  own  opinion  of  these  matters  is  as  follows  : — I  think 
that,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Phoenicians  carried  oflf  the  holy  women, 
and  sold  them  for  slaves,'  the  one  into  Libya  and  the  other  into 
Greece,  or  Pelasgia  (as  it  was  then  called),  this  last  must  have 
been  sold  to  the  Thesprotians.  Afterwards,  while  undergoing 
servitude  in  those  parts,  she  built  under  a  real  oak  a  temple  to 
Jupiter,  her  thoughts  in  her  new  abode  reverting — as  it  was 
likely  they  would  do,  if  she  had  been  an  attendant  in  a  temple 

*  The  two  doves  appear  to  connect  this  tradition  with  the  Phoenician  Astartc, 
who  appears  to  be  the  Baaltis  or  Diond  of  Byblus.  If  the  rites  of  Dodona  were 
from  Egypt,  they  were  not  necessarily  introduced  by  any  individual  from  that  coun- 
try.     The  idea  of  women  giving  out  oracles  is  Greek,  not  Egyptian. — [G.  W.] 

*  Were  it  not  for  the  tradition  of  the  priestesses  that  Dodona  was  indebted  to 
Egypt  for  its  oracle,  we  should  at  once  discredit  what  appears  so  very  improbable  ; 
but  the  Greeks  would  scarcely  have  attributed  its  origin  to  a  foreigner,  unless  there 
had  been  some  foundation  for  the  story  ;  and  Herodotus  maintains  that  there  was  a 
resemblance  between  the  oracles  of  Thebes  and  Dodona.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  stamp  of  a  foreign  character  should  have  been  strongly  impressed  at  Dodona ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  oracle  would  have  been  equally  great  without  the  employ- 
ment of  a  written  language,  or  any  reference  to  particular  religious  doctrines  with 
which  those  who  consulted  the  oracles  of  Amun,  Delphi,  and  other  places  did  not 
occapj  themselves. — [G.  W.] 

'  The  Temple  of  Dodona  was  destroyed  B.C.  219  by  Dorimachus  when,  being 
chosen  general  of  the  ^tolians,  he  ravaged  Epirus.  (Polyb.  iv.  67.)  No  remains 
of  it  DOW  exist.  It  stood  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tomarus,  or  Tmarus  (Strabo,  vii.  p. 
476;  Plin.  ii.  108),  on  the  borders  of  Thesprotia,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Deucalion.  The  name  Timurctd  is  here  given  by  Herodotus  to  one  of  the 
priestesses.  Strabo  says  the  oracles  were  given  out  by  a  class  of  priests,  called  Selli 
(the  Helli,  according  to  Pindar),  who  were  remarkable  for  their  austere  mode  of  life, 
and  thought  to  honour  the  Deity  by  a  bigoted  affectation  of  discomfort,  and  by  ab* 
juring  cleanliness;  whence  Homer  says,  II.  xvi.  233 — 

Z*v  AuOy  Aa'Sctffaic,  HfKatryiKf,  r7i\6^i  vaitav 

Xo\  puiova    uKOprirai  aviirrcJ/roScr,  x^M(^'**^''<u* 

—in  which  impure  piety  they  were  very  unlike  the  cleanly  priests  of  Egypt.  The 
•acred  oaks  of  Dodona  call  to  mind  those  of  the  Druids.  The  4ntyi>s  is  not  the 
beech,  but  an  oak,  so  called  from  its  acorn,  which  was  eaten. — [G.  W.] 

*  Gomp.  Joel  iii.  6,  where  the  Tyrians  are  said  to  have  sold  Jewish  children  *'  tc 
Che  Grecians."    (Benilonim.)— [G.  W.] 
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of  Jupiter  at  Thebes — to  that  particular  god.  Then,  haTing 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  she  set  tip  an 
oracle.  She  also  mentioned  that  her  sister  had  been  sold  for  a 
slave  into  Libya  by  the  same  persons  as  herself. 

57.  The  Dodonaaans  called  the  women  doves  because  they 
were  foreigners,  and  seemed  to  them  to  make  a  noise  like  birds. 
After  a  while  the  dove  spoke  with  a  human  voice,  because  the 
woman,  whose  foreign  talk  had  previously  sounded  to  them  like 
the  chattering  of  a  bird,  acquired  the  power  of  speaking  what 
they  could  understand.  For  how  can  it  be  conceived  possible 
that  a  dove  should  really  speak  with  the  voice  of  a  man? 
Lastly,  by  calling  the  dove  black  the  DodonsBans  indicated  that 
the  woman  was  an  Egyptian.  And  certainly  the  character  of 
the  oracles  at  Thebes  and  Doddna  is  very  similar.  Besides  this 
form  of  divination,  the  Greeks  learnt  also  divination  by  means 
of  victims  from  the  Egyptians. 

58.  The  Egyptians  were  also  the  first  to  introduce  solemn 
assemblies,'  processions,  and  litanies^  to  the  gods ;  of  all  which 


*  *^  Solemn  assemblies  '*  were  numerous  in  Egypt,  and  were  of  variouB  kinds. 
The  grand  assemblies,  or  great  panegyrics,  were  held  in  the  large  halls  of  the  prin- 
cipal temples,  and  the  king  presided  at  them  in  person.  Their  celebration  was  ap- 
parently yearly,  regulated  by  the  Sothic,  or  by  the  vague  year ;  and  others  at  the 
new  moons,  when  they  were  continued  for  several  successive  days,  and  again  at  the 
full  moon.  There  were  inferior  panegyrics  in  honour  of  different  deities  every  day 
during  certain  months.  Some  great  panegyrics  seem  to  have  been  held  after  rerj 
long  i)criodd.     Many  other  ceremonies  also  took  place,  at  which  the  king  presided; 

the  greatest  of  which 
was  the  procession  o( 
shrines  of  the  gods, 
which   is  mentioned 
in  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
and  is  often    repro« 
sented  in  the  sculp- 
tures.   These  shrined 
were  of  two  kinds: 
one  was  an  ark,  or 
sacred   boat,    which 
may    be    called    the 
great     shrine,      the 
other  a  sort  of  can* 
opy.    They  were  at- 
tended by  the  chief 
priest,    or    prophet, 
clad  in    the  leopard 
pjiin ;  they  were  born0 
on  the  shoulders  of 
several    priests,    by 
means  of  staves  sometimes  passing  through  motal   ring:*  at  the  side,   and  being 
taken  into  the  temple,  were  placed  on  a  table  or  stand  prepared  for  the  purpose* 
The  same  mode  of  carrying  the  ark  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  (Joshua  iii.  12 ;  1  Chron. 
XV.  2,  and  15 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  24 ;  1  fisdr.  i.  4) ;  and  the  gods  of  Babylon,  ns  well  as  of 
£gypt,  were  borne  and  **  set  in  their  place  ^'  in  a  similar  manner.    (Is.  xlvL  7 ; 
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the  Greeks  were  taught  the  use  by  them.  It  seems  to  me  a 
BufficieDt  proof  of  this,  tbat  in  Egypt  these  practices  have  been 
established  from  remote  antiquity,  while  in  Greece  tbey  are  only 
recently  known. 

59.  The  EjryptianB  do  not  hold  a  single  solemn  assembly, 
bat  sevpraT  in  the  course  of  the  year.     Of  these  the  chief,  which 

B«mch,  Ti.  4,  and  36.)  Apuleiua{H?t.  il.  2S0)deH:rib«8  Ibe  sscred  boat  and  the  high 
prieoC  bolding  in  his  hnad  &  lighwd  torch,  in  egg,  and  sulphur,  after  vhich  the 
(swred)  stribe  read  from  a  papTruB  certain  prarera,  in  presence  of  the  isaembled 
pattophori,  or  members  of  the  Sacred  Coilege ;  wbieh  agrees  veil  with  the  ceremony 
described  on  the  monumenla. 

Some  of  the  sacred  boats  or  arks  contained  the  emblems  of  life  snd  slabiiit;, 
which,  nhea  the  veil  was  dravn  aside,  were  partialiv  seen;  and  others  contained 
the  sacred  tieelle  of  the  sun,  overshsdoned  by  the  Rings  of  tno  figures  of  the  god- 
dess Tbmei,  or  "  Truth,"  nhii-h  call  to  mind  the  cherubim  (benibim)  of  (he  JeKS.    The 

dilTered  from  those  of 
atbera,  though  most  of 
them  had  a  rain's  head 
»t  the  prow  and  stem  of 
the  ^>aat;  and  tbat  of 
Plhah-Sokac-Onria  was 
marlced  bv  i(a  singular 
form,  the  centre  having 
the  bead  of  the  havk, 
bis  emblem,  rising  from 
it  \a  a  shroud,  and  the 
prow  terminating  in  tbat 


It» 


bj  seTeral  priests.  The 
god  Borus,  the  origin  of 
Uie  Qreelc  Charon,  is  tiia 
steersman  par  excellence 
of  the  tacred  boats,  as 
Vishnu  Is  of  the  Indian 
ark.  (See  mj  note  on 
Fthah-Soksn^airis,  in  B. 
in.  cb.  37,  and  on  the 
ark  of  Isis,  »ee  note  '  on 

ch.  ei.) 

The  Niloa,  or  Testiva] 

of  the   inundation;    the  1 — a 

harrest ;  the  fites  In  hon- 
our   of   the  gods  J    the 
rojal  birthdays;  and  other  annual  as  w 
with  great  splendour;  and  the  proceesii 
olTerings  were  presented  bf  the  king, 

the  man;  assembli 


NO.  II. 


I  OS  monthly  festivals,  were  celebrated 
1  to  the  temples,  when  the  dedicatory 
the  high  priest,  the  public  holidays,  the 
DccaiiionBi  fCtes,  kept  throughout  the  year,  as  well  as 
velj  held  in  different  cities  throughout  the  country, 
fully  jnstilied  the  remark  that  the  Egyplinns  paid  greater  attention  to  divine  mai- 
lers than  any  other  people.  And  these,  as  Herodotus  observes,  had  been  already 
esublished  long  before  any  similar  custom  existed  in  Greece.— -[6.  W,] 

'  The  mode  of  approaching  the  deity  and  the  ceremonies  performed  in  the 
SolBmo  proceiisians  varied  in  Egypt,  08  in  Greece  (Proct.  Chrestomath.  p.  381,  Gd.), 
where  prrsons  sometimes  i^ang  hymns  to  the  aoimd  of  the  lyre, 
flute,  and  with  dances.    These  lost  vere  the  tfovitiu,  which,  a 


well  aa  the  formet 


88  FEAfiT  or  BUBASna.  Bonn 

IB  better  attended  than  any  otber,  ia  held  at  the  city  of  Bubas- 
tifl  ■  in  honour  of  Diana.'    The  next  in  importance  ie  tliat  whidi 

[■F«  woodcut  1  in  ch.  48),  arc  rcprcscnled  on  the  monomenti  of  Egjpt  SomethnM 
the  harp,  guitar,  and  Bules,  were  played  while  the  faif^b  prieat  offered  incauBa  U 
(be  gods.     The  eong  of  the  Egypliau  priciU  was  called  in  their  language  pMm 


(Clem.  Ptedngog.  iii.  9),  vhich  is  cvidcDilj  an  Egyptian  word,  baling  the  utiek 
Pi prefincd.— [G.  W] 

Bubastid,  or  FHsht,  corresponded  to  tbe  Greek  Diana.    At  the  SpeoB       ^   ■ 

<=: 

ArtemidoB  (ncnr  Bcoi  Ilussao)  she  is  rcprcBcnted  oe  a  lioneu  with  her     ^a^^ 
name  •Tslit,  llic  ladj-of  lb«  cave."     AtThcbesshe  baa  also  the  head  of  a       ^^/ 


Ifoneas,  with  tho  name  Pueht,  thni  w 


!f 


At  Bubastia  the  name  of  the  chief  goddef«  whose  Ggare  remains  appears  to  read 
Bulo,  and  is  thus  wHlIcn   ^  ^V ;  and  here  site  may  have  the  character  of  Buto  or 

Latona.  Tlicy  boih  bnve  the  same  head,  though  it  ia  difficult  to  dislinguiah  between 
that  of  the  li'oiicr<i<  and  llic  cut.  It  i^  indi'ed  |>ro1ia1i1c  that  both  tbcee  animals  wen 
lacrcd  to  nnd  eniblenin  of  Tashl.  Ihe  notion  of  the  cnt  being  nn  emblem  of  the 
moon  was  doublti'SB  owing  to  the  Greeks  !iu]>po^ng  Kubaslis  the  same  as  Diaca, 
but  tho  moon  in  Egypt  wiut  a  male  deity,  the  Ibis-bcuded  Thoth ;  and  another  nii»- 
take  was  thuir  cotisideriiig  the  Kgvptian  Diiina  the  Filler  of  Apollo.  Remains  of 
thn  teniiile  ami  riiv  of  lliibanliB,  the'  "  PibcBsth  "  (I'i-baBth)  of  Exekiet,  xxi.  IT,  are 
•till  teen  at  Tel  ita»ln,  "the  niounda  of  Paslit."  ko  called  from  ila  lotty  mound*. 
(See  below,  n. ',  ch.  138.)  At  the  ^peos  Arti'midos  numerous  cat  mummies  were 
buried,  from  Ihrir  being  sacred  to  tho  Egyptian  Diana.— [G.  Vi.] 

*  Uerixlotus  (infra,  ch.  l&S]  supposes  iicr  the  daughter  of  Bacchus  (Osiris)  and 


Chap.  60.  THE   PROCESSION   OF   BOATS.  gg 

takes  place  at  Basins,  a  city  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
Delta  ;  it  is  in  honour  of  Isis,  who  is  called  in  the  Greek  tongue 
Demfiter  (Ceres).  There  is  a  third  great  festival  in  Sai's  to  Mi- 
nerva, a  fourth  in  Heliopolis  to  the  Sun,  a  fifth  in  Buto^  to  La- 
tona,  and  a  sixth  in  Papr6mis  to  Mars. 

60.  The  following  are  the  proceedings  on  occasion  of  the 
assembly  at  Bubastis : — Men  and  women  come  sailing  all  to- 
gether, vast  numbers  in  each  boat,  many  of  the  women  with 
castanets,  which  they  strike,  while  some  of  the  men  pipe  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  voyage  ;  the  remainder  of  the  voyagers, 
male  and  female,  sing  the  while,  and  make  a  clapping  with  their 
hands.  When  they  arrive  opposite  any  of  the  towns  upon  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  they  approach  the  shore,  and,  while  some 
of  the  women  continue  to  play  and  sing,  others  call  aloud  to  the 
females  of  the  place  and  load  them  with  abuse,  while  a  certain 
number  dance,  and  some  standing  up  uncover  themselves.  After 
proceeding  in  this  way  all  along  the  river-course,  they  reach 
Bubastis,  where  they  celebrate  the  feast  with  abundant  sacrifices. 
More  grape-wine'  ia  consumed  at  this  festival  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  besides.  The  number  of  those  who  attend, 
counting  only  the  men  and  women  and  omitting  the  children, 

Isis,  which  is,  of  course,  an  error,  as  Osiris  had  uo  daiiglitcr,  and  the  only  mode  of 
accounting  for  it  is  by  supposing  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris,  to  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  sun,  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  whose  sister  Diana  was  reputed  to  be.  The 
goddess  Bubastis,  or  Pasht,  is  called  on  the  monuments  *'  beloved  of  Pthah,**  whom 
she  generally  accompanies,  and  she  is  the  second  member  of  the  great  triad  of  Mem- 
phis. Bubastis,  the  city,  was  only  the  Egyptian  name  Posht,  with  the  article  HI 
prefixed,  as  in  the  Hebrew  Pi-basth  ;  and  ihe  change  of  P  into  B  was  owing  to  the 
former  being  pronounced  B,  as  in  modern  Coptic. — [G.  W.] 

*  Tide  infra,  note  *  on  ch.  155.  The  goddess  mentioned  at  Bubastis  should  ^  to 
Bate ;  as  her  name  occurs  there,  and  so  frequently  about  the  pyramids,  which  v  Gale 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Letopolis,  another  city  of  Buto,  or  Latona.  The  ciukd  by 
Bate  Herodotus  here  speaks  of  stood  between  the  Sebennytic  and  Bolbitine  broglyphic 
near  the  Lake  of  Buto,  now  Lake  Boorlos.  The  Sebennytic  branch  ap'th^  triad  at 
to  have  been  divided  into  several  channel!^,  as  one  of  them  parsed,  ;  even  the  title 
Herodotus  and  Ptolemy,  near  to  Buto,  which  was  at  no  great  distawith  whom  she 
Canoptc  branch,  where  it  separated  from  the  Bulbitiue.  (See  Renntprotectress  of  the 
[G.  W.J  ders  have  in  com- 

•  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  beer,  ohos  Hpibivoi,  *'* Isis,  the  mother  of 
of  which  were  made  in  great  quantities  in  Egypt.  The  most  nds.  s.  9)  mentions  an 
Hareotis,  Anthylla,  Plinthiue,  Coptoa,  and  the  Teniotic,  Sebftch  has  been,  which  is. 


the  Egyptians  had  begun  to  relax,  a  trade  was  establi)  gift  of  the  olive  to  Minerva, 
Egypt  received  wine  from  (Jreeco  and  Phopnioia  twice»j,"  of  the  Hebrew  (the  Arabic 
and  many  Greeks  curried  it  direct  to  Naucratis.  .  (Sec  .  Neith  is  often  represented 
on  37  ;  and  on  beer,  n.  *,  ch.  77.  On  the  wines  of  Eg\n.),  goddess  of  war  as  well  as 
168  to  170.)  The  wine-press<'s  and  ofterings  of  wine  ide  deities  is  consistent  with  her 
ihow  wine  was  made  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  the  ^d  to  show  that  both  male  and 


90  FEAST    OF   ISIS   AT   BCJSIRIS.  BooeU 

amounts,  according  to  the  native  reports,  to  seven  hundred  thou* 
sand. 

61.  The  ceremonies  at  the  feast  of  Isis  in  the  city  of  Bosiris* 

*  There  were  several  places  called  Busiris  in  Egypt  (Diod.  i.  17 ;  L  88 ;  Plin. 
y.  10;  and  xxxvi.  12.)  It  signifies  the  burial-place  of  Osiris,  and  therefore  corre* 
sponds  in  meaning  to  Taposiris,  a  Greek  name  given  to  another  town  on  the  tea- 
coast  to  the  W.  of  Alexandria.  Many  places  claim  the  honour  of  having  the  body 
of  Osiris,  the  chief  of  which  were  Memphis,  Busiris,  Phils,  Taposiris,  and  Abydos 
(Plut  de  Is.  s.  21).  The  Busiris  mentioned  by  Herodotus  stood  a  little  to  the  SL  of 
Sebennytus  and  the  modern  Abooseer,  the  Coptic  Busiri^  of  which  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  some  granite  blocks  since  used  as  the  thresholds  of  doors,  and  a  few 
stones,  one  of  which  is  of  very  early  time.  This  is  a  sepulchral  monument,  proba- 
bly of  the  time  of  the  4th  dynasty,  which  has  the  funereal  eye  on  each  side.  Tliere 
was  also  a  Busiris  near  the  pyramids,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  modern  Abooiir^ 
near  which  the  burial>place  of  Apis,  called  Apis-Osiris,  has  lately  been  discovered. 
The  city  of  Isis  was  lower  down  the  river,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  fote  of 
Isis  was  held  there  thnn  at  Busiris.  It  is  now  called  Bebdyt^  and  its  site  is  marked 
by  the  ruins  of  a  granite  temple,  the  only  one,  except  that  at  Bubastis,  entirely 
built  of  that  beautiful  and  costly  material,  which  was  doubtless  thought  worthy  to 
succeed  "  the  very  large  temple  to  Isis  "  mentioned  by  Herodotus — for  it  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  formerly  called  Iseum,  and  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  Ifebai,  or  Hebait^  of  which  Isis  is  always  called  in  the  sculp- 
tures '*  the  Mistress."  Hebai  signified  a  **  panegyry,"  or  assembly,  and 
this  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  pluce.  Osiris  is  also  some- 
times called  in  the  legends  there,  **  Lord  of  the  land  of  Uebai."  There 
was  another  ancient  town,  in  Middle  Egypt,  apparently  consecrated  to 
Isis,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  called  llaybee.  On  a  wall  at  Bebdut^ 
probably  once  part  of  the  S^kos,  is  a  remarkable  bas-relief  of  the  ark  of 
Isis,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  goddess  sits  on  a  lotus-flower,  a  female 
standing  on  either  side  with  outstretched  wings ;  below  the  same  three 
are  kneeling,  and  under  this  are  the  goddess  or  Genius  Mert  or  Milt, 
with  the  usual  four  kneeling  figures  (one  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  ^ 

three  with  jackals' -heads)  beating  themselves,  illustrating  what  Herodotus      ^   ^ 
says  in  ch.  40.     This  was  done  in  honour  of  Osiris,  whose  death  was  la- 
mented, as  that  of  Adonis  (Adoni;  cp.  Judg.  i.  5 ;  Josh.  x.  1)  by  the  Syrians,  allu- 
ded to  in  Ezekiel  (viii.  14): — *' There  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammfiz."    This  last 
|me,  meaning,  "  concealed,"  may  be  related  to  the  Atmoo  of  Egypt,  who  answers 
b'|Sol  Inferus;"  and  the  mention  (in  Ezek.  viii.  16)  of  men  worshipping  "the 
(though  it  should  have  been  the  West,  rather  than  towards  "the  East") 
^*j"?^i  confirm  this.     (See  notes  '  and  '  on  chaps.  85  and  171.)    The  temple  of 
liCDayt   ^Q^  gQ  completely  destroyed  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  exact  plan  ; 
tne  stones  ..g  thrown  together  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  a  man  can  go  down 
Dencath  the.  ^o  the  depth  of  12  to  15  feet.     None  seem  to  be  in  their  original 
places,  thougi  ^qx^q  of  the  doorways  can  be  traced ;  and  fragments  of  cornices, 
and  ceihngs  wr^  ^\^q  usual  white  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  lie  in  a  mass  heaped  one 
on  tne  other.     1»,  force  and  labour  employed  in  its  destruction  must  have  been 
very  great.     All  tu  remaining  sculptures  are  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
ana  it  is  probable  tut  the  temple  was  rebuilt  in  his  reign  of  those  unusual  materials, 
wiiich  would  have  jusified  the  remark  applied  by  Herodotus  to  that  of  Bubastis,  that 
many  temples  were  lar^>r  but  few  so  beautiful,  and  which  prove  that  the  Egyptian* 
tnen,  as  before  the  time  o'.Herodotus,  sought  to  honour  Isis  with  monuments  worthy  of 
her  importance.     The  scUptures  in  relief  on  the  granite  show  the  immense  labour 
Destowed  upon  them,  and  s>nie  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  architraves  are  14  inches 
long.     On  the  cornices  are  he  names  of  Ptofemv  alternating  with  three  feather  or- 
naments forming  an  Egyptian  triglvph,  and  one  of  them  has  the  heads  of  Isis  alter- 
nating  with  kings'  names.     The  la'rge  columns  were  surmounted  bv  heads  of  Isis, 
like  those  of  Dendera,  but  with  the  remarkable  diflerencc  that  they  were  of  granite; 
and  on  the  bases  of  the  walls  was  the  not  unusual  row  of  figures  of  the  god  Nilua. 
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have  been  already  spoken  of.  It  is  there  that  the  whole  multi- 
tude, both  of  men  and  women,  many  thousands  in  number,  beat 
themselves  at  the  close  of  the  sacrifice,  in  honour  of  a  god,  whose 
name  a  religious  scruple  forbids  me  to  mention.^  The  Carian 
dwellers  in  Egypt  proceed  on  this  occasion  to  still  greater  lengths, 
even  cutting  their  faces  with  their  knives,*  whereby  they  let  it 
be  seen  that  they  are  not  Egyptians  but  foreigners. 

62.  At  Sais,*  when  the  assembly  takes  place  for  the  sacri- 

bearing  Tases  and  emblems.  The  sculptures  mostly  represent  offerings  made  to 
Isis  (frequently  with  the  emblem  of  Athor),  to  Osiris,  Auubis,  and  the  crocodile- 
headed  god ;  and  the  hawk-headed  Hor-Hat  is  figured  in  one  place  leading  up  the 
King  to  the  presence  of  Isis,  who  is  styled  "  defender  of  her  brother  {Osiris)."  A 
crude  brick  wall  surrounded  the  temenot  or  sacred  enclosure,  in  whicn  the  temple 
■tood,  and  which  had  as  usual  stone  gateways. — [G.  W.] 

^  This  was  Osiris,  and  men  are  often  represented  doing  this  in  the  paintings  of 
the  tombs.    See  the  preceding  note,  and  n.  ',  ch.  85.^ — [G.  W.] 

*  The  custom  of  cutting  themselves  was  not  Egyptian ;  and  it  \s  therefore 
evident  that  the  command  in  Leviticus  (xix.  28 ;  xxi.  5)  against  making  **  any 
cuttings  in  their  flesh  "  was  not  directed  against  a  custom  derived  from  Egypt,  but 
firom  Syria,  where  the  worshippers  of  Baal  **  cut  themselves  after  their  manner  with 
knives  and  lancets"  (darts^  1  Kings  xviii.  28.— [G.  W.] 

*  The  site  of  Sals  is  marked  by  lofty  mounds,  enclosing  a  space  of  great  extent. 
(See  n.  •,  ch.  169,  and  n.  •,  ch.  170.)  Its  modem  name  8a,  or  Sa-el-Hiigar,  **  Sa  of 
the  stone,"  from  the  ruins  formerly  there,  shows  it  was  derived  from  the  ancient 

or  Sals,  of  which  Neith  (Minerva)  is  said  in  the  legends  to  be  the  "  Mistress ; " 
showing  that  Plato  is  right  in  calling  Neith  the  Minerva  of  Sals  (Timaeus, 
p.  22,  A.).  She  is  sometimes  called  Neit-Ank,  or  Onk,  in  which  we  re- 
cognise Onka,  the  name  given  to  the  Boeotian  Minerva,  according  to 
-  Plutarch,  and  confirmed  by  ^schylus,  who  calls  her  Onka  Pallas,  and 
"^^^  speaks  of  a  gate  at  Thebes,  called  Onciean  after  her  (Sept.  c.  Theb.  487). 
j^^  It  is  also  called  Oncaean  by  Apollodorus ;  but  Euripides,  Pausanias,  and 
Statins  call  it  Ogygian.  The  scholiast  on  ^schylus  says  Cadmus  founded 
t  temple  there  to  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  who  was  called  Oncaea.  This  temple  and 
name  are  also  mentioned  by  the  Schol.  Pind.  01.  ii.  44,  who  says  the  name  is  Phoeni- 
cian. Pausanias  also  calls  it  Phoenician  (ix.  12,  2),  and  uses  it  as  an  argument  to 
prove  Cadmus  was  a  Phoenician  and  not  an  Egyptian,  as  some  supposed  (see  Gale 
and  Selden).  But  Onk  is  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Vesta,  made  into  Anoukd  by 
the  Greeks,  who  is  shown  to  be  a  character  of  Neith  or  Minerva  by  the  hieroglyphic 
legends.  Anoukd  was  a  very  ancient  goddess,  and  the  third  person  of  th^  triad  at 
the  first  cataract.  Nepthys,  Neb-t4i  (*'the  lady  of  the  house")  has  even  the  title 
Ank  in  a  legend  at  Dcudera ;  she  was  also  a  character  of  Vesta,  with  whom  she 
agrees  as  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  (Seb  and  Netpe),  and  was  protectress  of  the 
hearth ;  one  of  many  proofs  how  much  the  deities  of  different  orders  have  in  com- 
mon with  each  other ;  Nepthys  being  connected  with  Neith,  as  Isis,  the  mother  of 
the  child,  is  with  Maut,  "  the  mother'^  goddess.  Plutarch  (dc  Is.  s.  9)  mentions  an 
inscription  in  the  temple  of  Minerva — "I  am  everything  which  has  been,  which  is, 
and  which  will  be,  and  no  mortal  has  yet  lifted  my  veil ;  "  but  he  is  wrong  in  con- 
fddering  the  still  unveiled  or  the  unmarried  goddess  the  same  as  Isis,  and  in  saying 
the  latter  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  '^  Athena,^^  signifying  "  I  proceeded  from  niy- 
•elf "  (de  Is.  s.  62).  Nor  did  the  E^^yptians  attribute  the  gift  of  the  olive  to  Minerva, 
but  to  Mercury  (Diodor.  i.  16).  Still  leas  is  Ztth,  "  olive,"  of  the  Hebrew  (the  Arabic 
Zk  "  oil,"  ZUoun  *'  olive")  related  to  the  name  of  Sals.  Neith  is  often  represented 
with  a  bow  and  arrows,  being,  as  Proclus  says  (in  Tim.),  goddess  of  war  as  well  as 
of  philosophy ;  and  her  holding  the  sceptre  of  the  male  deities  is  consistent  with  her 
bting  **  &f>a-cy<Jdi}Avs."    Pliny  says  Minerva  was  armed  to  show  that  both  male  and 
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ficesy  there  is  one  night  on  which  the  inhabitants  all  bum  a 
multitude  of  lights  in  the  open  air  round  their  houses.  They 
use  lamps,  which  are  flat  saucers  filled  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
salt,*  on  the  top  of  which  the  wick  floats.  These  bum  the  whole 
night,  and  give  to  the  festival  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Lamps. 
The  Egyptians  who  are  absent  from  the  festival  observe  the 
night  of  the  sacrifice,  no  less  than  the  rest,  by  a  general  lighting 
of  lamps  ;  so  that  the  illumination  is  not  confined  to  the  city  of 
Sais  but  extends  over  the  whole  of  Egypt.  And  there  is  a  re- 
ligious reason  assigned  for  the  special  honour  paid  to  this  night, 
iis  well  as  for  the  Ulumination  which  accompanies  it. 

63.  At  Heliopolis'  and  Buto^  the  assemblies  are  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrifice  ;  but  at  Papr^mis,^  besides  the  sacrifices 
and  other  rites  which  are  performed  there  as  elsewhere,  the  fol- 
lowing custom  is  observed.  When  the  sun  is  getting  low,  a  few 
only  of  the  priests  continue  occupied  about  the  image  of  the  god, 
while  the  greater  number,  armed  with  wooden  clubs,  take  their 
station  at  the  portal  of  the  temple.  Opposite  to  them  is  drawn 
up  a  body  of  men,  in  number  above  a  thousand,  armed,  like  the 
others,  with  clubs,  consisting  of  persons  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  vows.     The  image  of  the  god,  which  is  kept  in  a 

female  natures  can  pursue  every  virtue.  Some  think  ^Ai^t^S  a  transposition  of  the 
Egyptian  Ngd.— [G.  W.] 

'  The  oil  floated  on  water  mixed  with  nalt.  This  ftte  of  lamps  calls  to  mind  a 
Chinese  as  well  as  an  Indian  custom.  It  is  remarkable  that  Homer  mentions  no 
one  but  Minerva  with  an  oil-lamp  (Odys.  xix.  34);  and  her  figure  is  sometimes  at- 
tached to  the  upright  terra-cotta  lamps  of  the  Etruscans.  (Sec  Batrachom.  179,  Strab. 
Ix.  396,  riut.  Sympos.  viii.  716  E,  Pausan.  i.  26.  7.)  There  was  a  festival  or  race  of 
torches  at  Athens  (Aristoph.  Wasps  1203,  Frogs  131,  1087,  1098,  and  Sch.),  but 
this  was  quite  ditfercnt  from  the  f^te  of  lamps  at  Sals.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  574)  speaks  of 
the  old  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  in  which  a  lamp  was 
always  kept  burning.  The  Minerva  and  Vulcan  of  Athens  were  supposed  to  hare 
been  from  Egypt. — [G.  W.] 

'  Plutarch  a.sserts  that  when  the  sacrifices  were  offered  at  Heliopolis,  no  wine 
was  allowed  to  be  taken  into  the  temple  of  the  sun ;  but  this  may  only  signify  that 
they  were  forbidden  to  drink  it  in  the  temple,  **  it  being  indecent  to  do  so  under  the 
eyes  of  their  lord  and  king"  (de  Is.  s.  6).     See  note  *  on  ch.  37. — [G,  W.] 

'  See  n.  ■  on  ch.  59  and  n.  •  on  ch.  155. 

*  Papremis  is  not  known  in  the  sculptures  as  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Mars ; 
and  it  may  only  have  been  that  of  the  city,  the  capital  of  a  nome  (ch.  166)  which 
8tood  between  the  modern  MemaUh  and  Damieifa  in  the  Delta.  It  was  here  that 
Inaros  routed  the  Persians  (infra,  iii.  12);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  very  isl- 
and, formed  by  the  old  Mendcsian  and  the  modern  Damietta  branches,  the  Crusaders 
were  defeated  in  1220,  and  again  in  1240,  when  Louis  IX.  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
deity  who  seems  to  have  borne  the  most  rest'mblaiice  to  Mars  was  Mandoo ;  Ranpo 
(supposed  to  be  Kemphan)  andAnta  being  the  god  and  goddess  of  war.  llonurius, 
a  name  of  Mars,  which  is  also  unknown  in  the  sculptures,  may  be  a  corruption  of 
Horus.  The  hippopotamus  was  sacred  to  Mars,  and  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped 
at  Papremis  (ch.  71).  Macrobius  considers  Mars  the  sun,  which  agrees  with  the 
character  of  Mandoo  or  Mandoo-Re  (Saturn,  i.  19).  Some  suppose  the  fortified  town 
of  Jbreein  (Primis-parva)  to  have  been  called  from  him. — [G.  W.] 
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email  wooden  ehrine  covered  with  plates  of  gol^is  conveyed 
bora  the  temple  into  a  aecon'S  sacred  huildjagtbe  d«<f^£ore 
the  festival  hegins.  The  few  priests  still  in  attendance  upon  the 
image  place  it,  together  with  the  shrine  containing  it,  on  a  four- 
wheeled  car,'  and  hegin  to  dr^  it  along  ;  the  others,  stationed 
at  the  gateway  of  the  temple,  oppose  its  admission.  Then  the 
votaries  come  forward  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  god,  and  set 
npon  the  opponents,  who  are  sure  to  ofTer  resistance.  A  sharp 
fight  with  clubs  ensues,  in  which  heads  are  commonly  hroken  on 
both  sides.  Many,  I  am  convinced,  die  of  the  wounds  that 
they  receive,  though  the  Egyptians  insist  that  no  one  is  ever 
kaied. 

64.  The  natives  g^ve  the  subjoined  account  of  this  festival 
They  say  that  the  mother  of  the  god  Mars  once  dwelt  in  the 
temp]^.  Brought  up  at  a  distance  from  his  parent,  when  he 
grew  to  man's  estate  he  conceived  a  wish  to  visit  her.  Accord- 
mgly  he  came,  but  the  attendants,  who  bad  never  seen  him 
before,  refused  him  entrance,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  him  out. 
80  he  went  to  another  city  and  collected  a  body  of  men,  with 
whose  aid  he  bandied  the  attendants  very  roughly,  and  forced 
his  way  in  to  his  mother.  Hence  thoy  say  arose  the  custom  of  a 
fight  with  sticks  in  honour  of  Mars  at  this  festival. 

The  Egyptians  first  made  it  a  point  of  religion  to  have  no 


longing  %o  Signer  d'Athuiusi,  wpms  10  be  similar  to  tlie  one  niriitiotied  by  Hrrod- 
otua,  with  thin  diflercnce,  tlint  the  figure  rc]>reaciiling  tlie  ilei-uuFctl  is  recumbent  In- 
Bleftd  of  being  the  Blanding  image  ui'  1  ili'ilj.  Four-wlieeloil  cars  were  common  in 
manj  counlHel.  The  Latin  nnnic  poloritum  is  deriTcd,  as  Kealua  eays,  from  pelor, 
"foor"  ia  Oscnn.  nnj  rii(rotii)  "wliecl."  Petir  is  snntber  form  of  quatvor,  the 
Ooillic>AiA-,  £oUc  PituTe;  Sanscrit  ChaHr.—[Q.  W.] 
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converse  with  women  in  the  sacred  places,  and  not  to  enter  them 
without  washing,  after  such  converse.  Almost  all  other  nationB^ 
except  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians,  act  differently,  r^arding 
man  as  in  this  matter  under  no  other  law  than  the  brutes. 
Many  animals,  they  say,  and  various  kinds  of  birds  may  be  seen 
to  couple  in  the  temples  and  the  sacred  precincts,  which  would 
certainly  not  happen  if  the  gods  were  displeased  at  it.  Such 
are  the  arguments  by  which  they  defend  their  practice,  but  I 
nevertheless  can  by  no  means  approve  of  it.  In  these  points 
the  Egyptians  are  specially  careful,  as  they  are  indeed  in  every 
thing  which  concerns  their  sacred  edifices. 

65.  Egypt,  though  it  borders  upon  Libya,  is  not  a  region 
^iboundiug  in  wild  animals.^  The  animals  that  do  exist  in  the 
'tountry,  whether  domesticated  or  otherwise,  are  all  regarded  as 
sacred.  If  I  were  to  explain  why  they  are  consecrated  to  the 
several  gods,  I  should  be  led  to  speak  of  religious  matters,  which 
I  particularly  shrink  from  mentioning  ;  the  points  whereon  I 
have  touched  slightly  hitherto  have  all  been  introduced  fiom 
sheer  necessity.  Their  custom  with  respect  to  animals  is  as  fol- 
lows. For  every  kind  there  are  appointed  certain  guardians, 
some  male,  some  female,'  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  them  ; 
and  this  honour  ^  is  made  to  descend  from  father  to  son.     The 

•  This  was  thought  to  be  extraordinary,  because  Africa  abounded  in  wild 
animals  (intra,  iv.  191-2) ;  but  it  was  on  the  west  and  soutli,  and  not  on  the  confines 
of  Egypt  that  they  were  numerous.  Though  Herodotus  abstains  from  saying  why 
the  Egyptians  held  some  animals  sacred,  he  explains  it  in^some  degree  by  observing 
that  Egypt  did  not  abound  in  animals.  It  wa.s  therefore  found  necessary  to  ensure 
the  preservation  of  some,  as  in  the  case  of  cows  and  sheep;  others  were  sacred  in 
consequence  of  their  being  unwholesome  food,  as  swine,  and  certain  fish ;  and  others 
from  their  utility  in  destroying  noxious  reptiles,  as  the  cat,  ichneumon,  ibis,  vulture, 
and  falcon  tribe :  or  for  some  particular  purpose,  as  the  crocodile  was  sacred  in 
places  distant  from  the  Nile,  where  the  caiials  required  keeping  up.  The  same  is 
stated  by  Porphyry  (de  Sacrificiis)  and  Cicero  (Sat.  Door.  i.  3t)),  who  says  that  the 
custom  of  "representing  the  gods  with  the  heads  of  oxen,  birds,  and  other  creatures, 
was  introduced  in  order  that  the  people  might  abstain  from  eating  them,  or  for 
some  other  mysterious  reason."  In  this  they  observed  certain  gradations.  All 
that  are  said  to  have  been  worshipped  did  not  really  receive  that  honour.  Some 
were  in  themselves  sacred,  being  looked  upon,  as  Strabo  and  Porphyry  say,  "  really 
to  be  gods,"  as  the  bull  Apis,  and  others ;  some  were  only  representations  of  certain 
deities,  and  many  were  mere  emblems.  Diodorus  and  Cicero  also  attribute  their 
worship  to  their  utility  to  man  ;  but  the  same  satisfactory  reason  is  not  to  be  found 
in  all  cases.     See  above,  note  *  on  cli.  42. — [G.  W.] 

'  Women  were  probably  employed  to  give  the  food  to  many  of  the  animals;  but 
the  curators  appear  to  have  been  men,  of  the  sacerdotal  class.  Diodorus  speaks  of 
certain  revenuos  for  tin*  support  of  the  sacred  animals,  besides  the  donations  of  the 
devout ;  and  he  desoribes  thi'ir  feeding  the  hawks  by  throwing  up  the  moat  cut  into 
small  pieces;  the  cats  and  ichneumons  being  fed  with  bread  soaked  in  milk,  or  with 
fish  cut  up  for  them.  Even  in  the  present  day  cats  are  fed  at  the  Kadi's  court  and 
at  the  Nahoiin  (copper-market)  of  the  Khan  Khaleel,  in  Cairo,  from  funds  left  for 
the  purpose.     See  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  r.  p.  16.5. — [G.  W.j 

"  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  agree  in  representing  the  office  of  feeding  the  sacred 
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inhabitants  of  the  various  cities,  when  they  have  made  a  vow  to 
any  god,  pay  it  to  his  animals  in  the  way  which  I  will  now  ex- 
plain. At  the  time  of  making  the  vow  they  shave  the  head  of 
the  child,'  cutting  off  all  the  hair,  or  else  half,  or  sometimes  a 
third  part,  which  they  then  weigh  in  a  balance  against  a  sum  of 
silver ;  and  whatever  sum  the  hair  weighs  is  presented  to  the 
guardian  of  the  animals,  who  thereupon  cuts  up  some  fish,  and 
gives  it  to  them  for  food — such  being  the  stuff  whereon  they  are 
fed.     When  a  man  has  killed  one  of  the  sacred  animals,  if  he 

animals  as  an  honourable  olc  ;  **  and  so  far/*  saysDiodoniB,  **  are  they  from  declining 
or  feeling  ashamed  openly  to  fulfil  this  office,  that  they  pride  themselves  upon  it, 
going  in  procession  through  the  towns  and  country,  with  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  their  occupation,  as  if  they  were  partakers  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  gods. 
And  being  known  by  a  peculiar  emblem  belonging  to  each,  the  people  perceive,  on 
their  approach,  of  what  animal  they  have  the  care,  and  show  them  respect  by  bow- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  by  other  marks  of  honour"  (i.  88).     The  expense  incurred 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  animals  was  often  very  great,  and  their  funerals  were 
sometimes  performed  in  so  sumptuous  a  manner,  that  they  cost  the  curators  more 
than  they  had  the  means  of  paying ;  and  when  in  foreign  countries,  the  Egyptian 
army  was  never  known  to  leave  behind  it  the  cats  and  hawks,  even  though  they  had 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  of  transport ;  and  they  were  always  brought  back 
to  Egypt,  to  be  buried  in  holy  ground.     In  consequence  of  various  reasons  for  the 
respect  or  the  hiostility  felt  towards  a  particular  animal  in  different  parts  of  Egypt, 
many  quarrels  took  place  in  later  times  between  towns  and  districts  (Juven.  Sut. 
XT.  86,  see  abore  n.  •  on  ch.  42).     But  these  were  not  likely  to  have  been  permitted 
during  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs,  when  the  law  was  strong,  the  real  object  better 
understood,  and  the  priests  were  more  interested  in  maintaining  their  authority,  and 
in  preventing  an  exposure  of  their  system ;  and  no  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the 
%yptians  or  their  customs  when  in  the  degraded  state  to  which  they  had  fallen 
Qnder  the  Romans.     For,  aa  De  Pauw  observes,  **  there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe 
Such  excesses  were  committed  in  old  times,  than  to  expect  the  modern  towns  of 
Surope  to  make  war  on  each  other,  in  order  to  maintain  the  pre-eminence  of  their 
laints  and  patrons"  (Rech.  sur  les  Eg.  et  Chinois,  i.  145).     But  whatever  may  have 
>€en  the  original  motive,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  this  sanctity  of  ani- 
nals  was  only  what  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  like  the  division  of  the  deity  into 
arious  forms  and  attributes,  or  the  adoration  of  any  but  the  Supreme  Being,  could 
lOt  possibly  end  in  anything  but  superstition  and  error.     And  though  Plutarch  (de 
8.  8.  8)  thinks  that  *'  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians  were  never 
istitnted  on  irrational  grounds«,  or  built  on  mere  fable,"  he  feels  obliged  to  allow 
tiat,  by  adoring  the  animals  themselves,  and  reverencing  them  as  gods,  the  Egyp- 
imns,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  not  only  filled  their  religious  worship 
'ith  many  contemptible  and  ridiculous  rites,  but  have  given  occasion  to  notions  of 
le  most  dangerous  consequence,  driving  the  weak  and  simple-minded  into  all  the 
xtraragance  of  superstition.     See  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  v.  p.  91-114;  and  compare  n.  ' 
B  ch.  87.— [G.  W.] 

•  Though  Egyptian  men  shaved  their  heads,  boys  had  sev- 
ral  tufts  of  hair  left^  as  in  modern  Egypt  and  China.  Princes 
Iso  wore  a  long  plaited  lock,  falling  from  near  the  top  of  the 
ead,  behind  the  ear,  to  the  neck.  This  was  the  sign  of  child- 
ood,  and  was  given  to  the  infant  Harpocrates.  To  it  Lucian 
Uudea  when  he  says  (Kavig.  8),  '*  It  is  a  sign  of  nobility  in 
tgypt,  for  all  freeborn  youths  to  plait  their  hair  until  the  age 
if  puberty,"  though  in  Greece  **  the  hair  twisted  back  and 
ilaited  is  a  sign  of  one  not  being  free."  The  lock  worn  by 
winces  was  not  always  real  hair,  but  a  false  one  appended  to 
he  wig  they  wore,  sometimes  plaited  to  resemble  hair,  some- 
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did  it  with  malice  prepense,  he  is  punished  with  death  ;•  if  un- 
wittingly, he  haa  to  pay  such  a  fine  rb  the  priests  chooBe  to  im- 
pose. When  an  ibia,  however,  or  a  hawk  is  killed,  whether  it 
was  dnne  by  accident  or  on  purpose,  the  man  must  needs  die. 

66.  The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  Egypt  is  very  great, 
and  would  be  still  greater  were  it  not  for  what  befalls  the  cats. 
As  the  females,  when  they  have  kittened,  no  longer  seek  the 
company  of  the  males,  these  last,  to  obtain  once  more  their  com- 
panionship, practise  a  curious  artilice.  They  seize  the  kittens, 
carry  them  off,  and  kill  them,  hut  do  not  eat  them  afterwards. 
Upon  this  the  females,  being  deprived  of  their  young,  and  long- 
ing to  supply  their  place,  seek  the  males  once  more,  since  they 
are  particularly  fond  of  their  offspring.  On  every  occasion  of  a 
fire  in  Egypt  the  strangest  prodigy  occurs  with  the  cats.  The 
inhabitants  allow  the  fire  to  rage  as  it  pleases,  while  they  stand 
about  at  intervals  and  watch  these  animals,  which,  slipping  by 
the  men  or  else  leaping  over  them,  rush  headlong  into  the  Qames,' 


bj^ 


irpOM,  bul 


•  The  law  nan,  na  Ilerocioiiia  aars,  npuiiiMi  a  person  killing  I 
the  prejuiliccJ  jinpiilnoe  in  al'ccr  ihiien  did  not  alwnys  keep  withiu  the 
Diodorus  ile<:larcd  (hat  if  itiiT  person  killed  nn  ibiK,  or  acRl,  even  nmnlentionailj,  it 
liitiitlilitv  co^t  him  hia  tire,  the  mullituilc  eollGctin);  and  teaiioj;  him  to  pieces;  for 
fi-nr  of  which  Ciilaniity,  if  Any  boily  found  one  or  lliein  dead,  ke  stood  Bt  a  diatanw, 
and  cnlliiiR  B'ilh  ■  loud  voii-e  made  every  demon  at  roi  ion  of  giief,  and  protested  that 
it  HBs  found  lifeles.4.  And  10  sucli  an  exlciit  did  (liey  carry  tliia,  that  they  could 
not  bu  deterred  by  any  represei'iation  fiom  llivir  own  mn^iintralea  from  killing  ■ 
Roman  wlio  had  aeeidentally  eauned  iIip  doalh  of*  eat  (Diud.  i.  8.1).  This  eonfimu 
the  slntfmeiit  in  a  previous  note  (ch.  05,  norc  ')  of  the  ehangc  tiincc  the  time  of  the 
ri>araoh».  A  similar  pri'judiuc  eiislx  in  India  in  favour  of  llieir  sacred  animali. 
4.'icero  says  it  was  a  capital  ofl'encr  in  E^ypt  to  kill  "  un  ibis,  an  asp,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or 
a  crocodile  "  (Tnae.  Diap.  r.  37) ;  bat  the  crocodile  was  not  Miered  throughout  the 
country.  I'lularch  mentions  the  Ibis,  hawk,  oynoccplialu^,  and  the  apis,  ai  the 
unimaU  in  universal  estimation  thrniigiiout  Egypt,  to  whicb  the  cat,  dof;,  cow,  vul- 
ture, and  asp,  shoiilil  hare  been  added.  Great  reapret  was  ai^io  [inid  to  the  jackal, 
OS  the  einhlem  of  Anubis  ;  liul  many  otliers  merely  enjoyed  local  honours.— [G.  W.] 

'  Tbe  very  measures  adopted  by  the  Egyptiaua  to  prevent  the  cats  being  burnt 
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When  this  happens,  the  Egyptians  are  in  deep  affliction.  If  a 
eat  dies  in  a  private  house  by  a  natural  death,  all  the  inmates 
of  the  house  shave  their  eyebrows  ;  on  the  death  of  a  dog  they 
shave  the  head  and  the  whole  of  the  body. 

67.  The  cats  on  their  decease  are  taken  to  the  city  of  Bu- 
bastis,'  where  they  are  embalmed,  after  which  they  are  buried  in 
certain  sacred  repositories.  The  dogs  are  interred  in  the  cities 
to  which  they  belong,  also  in  sacred  burial-places.  The  same 
practice  obtains  with  respect  to  the  ichneumons  ;*  the  hawks 
and  shrew-mice,  on  the  contrary,  are  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Bute  for  burial,  and  the  ibises  *  to   Hermopolis.      The   bears, 

frightened  them  (asLaicher  supposes),  and  made  them  rush  into  the  danger. — 
IG.W.] 

■  Cats  were  embalmed  and  buried  where  they  died,  except  perhaps  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bubastis ;  for  we  find  their  mummies  at  Thebes  and  other  Egyptian 
towns,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  hawks  and  ibises.  At  Thebes  numerous  ibis 
niuraniies  are  found,  as  well  as  in  the  well  known  ibis-mummy  pit  of  Sakkara ;  and 
cows,  dogs,  hawks,  mice,  and  other  .animals  are  found  embalmed  and  buried  at 
Thebes.  They  did  not  therefore  carry  all  the  cats  to  Bubastis ;  the  shrew  mice  and 
hawks  to  Buto ;  or  the  ibis  to  Hermopolis.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  persons 
whose  religious  scruples  were  very  strong  or  who  wished  to  show  greater  honour 
to  one  of  those  animals,  sent  them  to  be  buried  at  the  city  of  the  god  to  w^hom 
they  were  sacred,  as  individuals  sometimes  preferred  having  their  bodies  interred  at 
Abydus,  because  it  was  the  holy  burial-place  of  Osiris.  This  explains  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  cat  mummies  being  found  at 
the  Speos  Artemidos,  and  the  number  of  dog  mummies  in  the  Cynopolite  nome,  and 
of  wolf  mummies  at  Lycopolis.  In  some  places  the  mummies  of  oxen,  sheep,  dogs, 
cats,  serpents,  and  fishes,  were  buried  in  a  common  repository ;  but  wherever  par- 
ticular  animals  were  sacred,  small  tombs,  or  cavities  in  the  rock,  were  made  for 
their  reception,  and  sepulchres  were  set  apart  for  certain  animals  in  the  cemeteries 
of  other  towns.— [G.  W.] 

*  The  viverra  ichneumon  is  still  very  common  in  Egypt,  particularly  on  the 
western  bank,  from  the  modem  Oeezeh  to  the  Fy6om.  It  was  supposed  to  be  sacred 
to  Lucina  and  Latona.  Hcracleopolis  was  the  city  where  it  was  principally  hon- 
oured ;  and  its  hostility  to  the  crocodile,  in  destroying  its  eggs,  was  the  cause  of 
the  ill-will  that  subsisted  between  the  Heracleopolites  and  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nome  of  Crocodilopolis  (the  modem  Fy6om\  Its  habit  of  destroying  eggs 
is  well  known,  and  this  is  frequently  represented  in  the  paintings  of  Thebes,  Beni- 
Hassan,  and  Sakkara.  It  is  now  called  nimn^  .»^ 
or  GM,  i,  e.  {Kot)  Phara6an,  "  Pharaoh's  ^-^''"'^^  ^* 
cat,"  probably  from  the  reverence  it  formerly  ^"""^  ^^  — e=5C-. 
received  in  Egypt.  This  was  from  its  hostil- 
ity to  cats;  and  above  all  for  its  antipathy 
to  serpents,  which  it  certainly  has  a  remark- 
able facility  of  destroying.  .£lian,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  have  overloaded  the  truth  with  so  many  idle  taies,  that  the 
feats  of  the  ichneumon  appear  altogether  fabulous :  the  destruction  of  the  crocodile's 
eggs  having  been  converted  into  a  direct  attack  on  the  crocodile  itself,  and  a  cuirass 
of  mud  against  a  snake  having  been  thought  necessary  to  account  for  what  is  really 
done  by  its  extreme  quickness.  See  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  and  vol.  v.  p.  149  to 
157 .-.Tg.  W.l 

•  These  birds  were  sacred  to  Thoth,  the  god  of  letters  and  the  moon,  who  cor- 
responded to  Mercury,  being  the  intermediate  agent  between  the  gods  and  man. 
Ue  WAS  particularly  worshipped  at  Hermopolis  Magna,  now  Onhmoonayny  in  Coptic 
KAfiuHm  B,  or  the  "  two  Eights,**  in  allusion  to  his  title  of  '*  Lord  of  the  eight 
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which  are  scarce  in  Egypt/  and  the  wolves,  which  are  not  mucb 
bigger  than  foxes/  they  bury  wherever  they  happen  to  find  them 
lying. 

68.  The  following  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  crocodile  :— 
During  the  four  winter  months  they  eat  nothing ;  ®  they  are  four- 

rogions,"  common  in  the  hieroglvphic  legends.  On  the  edge  of  the  desert,  west  of 
that  place,  are  many  pits  where  the  sacred  ibises  were  buried.  Hermopolis  parra 
now  Damanhour  in  the  Delta,  was  also  a  city  named  after  this  god.  Another, 
cilled  Ibeum,  nearly  opposite  Acoris,  was  either  sacred  to,  or  was  the  burial-place 
of,  the  ibis ;  and  Champollion  supposed  it  received  the  name  of  Kibis  from  Ma-n- 
hip,  or  n-hip  "  the  place  (city)  of  the  ibis,"  which  in  Egypt  was  called  Hip.  ^eo 
below  note  •  on  ch.  76.)    The  Cynocepbalus  ape  was  also  sacred  to  Thoth.— [Q.  W.] 

•  It  is  very  evident  that  bears  were  not  natives  of  Egypt ;  they  are  not  represen* 
ted  among  the  animals  of  the  country ;  and  no  instance  occurs  of  a  bear  in  the 
sculptures  except  as  a  curiosity  brought  by  foreigners.  These  people  are  the  Rot- 
n-no  (divided  by  the  Egyptians  into  *'  upper  and  lower")  who  Hved  by  Mesopotamia; 
and  the  coming  of  the  bear  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  accords  well 
with  the  present  habitat  of  the  small  light-coloured  Uftus  8i/riacus. — [G.  W.J 

^  Herodotus  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  wolves  in  Egypt  were  scarcely  larger 
than  foxes.  It  is  singular  that  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  hyaena,  which  is  so  com* 
mon  in  the  country,  and  which  is  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egvpt.  The  wolf  is  an  animal  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Its  Egyptian  name  was 
*'  Oudnfth:'—[G,  W.] 

'  If  the  crocodile  rarely  comes  out  of  the  river  in  the  cold  weather,  becaose  it 
finds  the  water  warmer  than  the  external  air  at  that  season,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  it  remains  torpid  all  that  time,  though,  like  all  the  lizard  tribe,  it  can  exist  a 
long  time  without  eating,  and  I  have  known  them  live  in  a  house  for  three  months 
without  food,  sleeping  most  of  the  time ;  indeed,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  even 
in  winter,  ii  frequently  comes  out  of  the  water  to  bask  on  the  sand-bankisi  and 
there  during  the  great  heats  of  summer  it  sleeps  with  its  mouth  wide  open  towards 
the  wind.  In  Ilorodotus'  time  crocodiles  frequented  the  lower  part  of  the  Nile  more 
than  at  proseiit,  and  may  have  remained  longer  under  water  in  that  latitude.  Indeed 
for  many  montlis  they  have  little  opportunity  of  being  seen,  owing  to  the  inundation 
covering  their  favourite  sand-banks.  They  do  not  now  frequent  the  Nile  below 
Beni  Hassan,  and  they  are  sehiom  seen  north  of  the  latitude  of  Manfaloot.  Their 
eggs,  as  Herodotus  says,  are  laid  in  the  sand  often  under  the  bank,  and  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  the  great  disparity  between  the  animal  when  full-grown, 
and  its  original  hize  in  the  of^f^  is  remarkable,  since  the  latter  only  measures  three 
inches  in  length  and  two  inches  in  breadth  (or  diameter),  being  less  than  that  of 
tiie  goose  which  measures  ;37e  by  2|.  The  two  ends  are  exactly  alike.  When  formed, 
the  young  crocodile  hcs  within  with  its  tail  turned  round  to  its  head;  and 
when  full-grown  it  becomes  nearly  70  times  longer  than  the  egg,  the  crocodile  of 
Egypt  attaining  to  the  size  of  20  to  22  feet.  In  Ethiopia  it  is  larger  ;  and  Herodotus 
gives  it  17  cubits  (r=25ifeet,  or  29,  if  by  the  cubit  of  the  Nilometer)  in  Egypt,  or  even 
more.  Its  small  eyes  are  long,  which  makes  Herodotus  compare  them  to  those  of 
a  pig,  and  they  are  covered  by  a  thin  pellucid  (nictitating)  membrane,  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (de  Is.  s.  75),  which  passes  over  them  from  tlic  outer  corner,  and  con- 
tinues there  while  it  sleeps.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  has  no  tongue,  and  the 
throat  is  closed  by  a  thick  membrane  which  is  only  opened  wheu  it  swallows ;  but 
the  story  of  its  moving  its  upper  jaw  is  owing  to  its  throwing  up  its  whole  head 
when  it  seizes  its  prey,  at  the  same  time  that  it  really  moves  its  lower  jaw  doictiwarcl*. 
The  strength  of  its  skin,  particularly  on  the  back,  where  it  is  covered  with  scales^ 
has  made  it  useful  for  shields  (as  Pliny  says  of  the  Hippopotamus,  "  Tergoris  ad 
?cuta  galeasque  impenetrabilis  "),  which  are  still  made  of  it  in  Ethiopia.  Though 
the  scales  serve  to  indicate  the  two  species  known  in  the  Nile,  they  differ  very  little 
in  their  position ;  and  the  black  and  green  colour  of  the  two  crocodiles  is  a  more 
evident  distinction.     The  notion  of  this  animal,  which  catches  (ish,  not  being  able 
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footed,  and  live  indifferently  on  land  or  in  the  water.  The  female 
lays  and  hatchcB  her  eggs  ashore,  passing  the  greater  portion  of 
the  day  on  dry  land,  but  at  night  retiring  to  the  river,  the  water 
of  which  is  warmer  than  the  night-air  and  the  dew.  Of  all 
known  animals  this  is  the  one  which  from  the  smallest  size 
grows  to  be  the  greatest :  for  the  egg  of  the  crocodile  is  but 
Uttle  bigger  than  that  of  the  goose,  and  the  young  crocodile  is  in 
proportion  to  the  egg ;  yet  when  it  is  full  grown,  the  animal 
measures  frequently  seventeen  cubits  and  even  more.  It  has 
the  eyes  of  a  pig,  teeth  large  and  tusk-like,  of  a  size  proportioned 
to  its  frame  ;  unlike  any  other  animal,  it  is  without  a  tongue  ; 
it  cannot  move  its  under-jaw,  and  in  this  respect  too  it  is  singu- 
lar, being  the  only  animal  in  the  world  which  moves  the  upper- 
jaw  but  not  the  under.  It  has  strong  claws  and  a  scaly  skin, 
impenetrable  upon  the  back.  In  the  water  it  is  blind,  but  on 
land  it  is  very  keen  of  sight.  As  it  lives  chiefly  in  the  river, 
it  has  the  inside  of  its  mouth  constantly  covered  with  leeches ; 
hence  it  happens  that,  while  all  the  other  birds  and  beasts  avoid 
it,  with  the  trochilus  it  lives  at  peace,  since  it  owes  much  to  that 
bird  :  for  the  crocodile,  when  he  leaves  the  water  and  comes  out 
upon  the  land,  is  in  the  habit  of  lying  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
facing  the  western  breeze  :  at  such  times  the  trochilus  goes  into 
his  mouth  and  devours  the  leeches.  This  benefits  the  crocodile, 
who  is  pleased,  and  takes  care  not  to  hurt  the  trochilus. 

69.  The  crocodile  is  esteemed  sacred  by  some  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, by  others  he  is  treated  as  an  encmy.^     Those  who  live  near 

to  ace  under  water,  is  contrary  to  all  reason,  as  is  the  annoyance  to  which  Herod- 
otus supposes  it  subject,  of  having  its  mouth  invaded  by  leeches.  The  story  of 
the  friendly  offices  of  the  Trochilus  appears  to  be  derived  from  that  bird^s  uttering  a 
shrill  note  as  it  flies  away  on  the  approach  of  man,  and  (quite  unintentionally)  warn- 
iiig  the  crocodile  of  danger.  In  its  range  of  long  tusks  the  two  end  ones  of  the 
lower  jaw  pass  through  corresponding  holes  in  the  upper  jaw,  near  the  nose,  when 
the  mouth  is  closed.  These  are  formed  by  the  teeth  growing  long,  there  being  as 
yet  no  such  holes  while  the  animal  is  young. — [G.  W.] 

•  See  above,  note  *  on  ch.  42.     Strabo  speaks  of  a  sacred  crocodile  kept  at 

Crocodilopolis  (afterwards  called  Arsiuoe)  called  Suchus^  which  was  fed  by  the 

priests  with  the  bread,  meat,  and  wine  contributed  by  strangers.     This  name  was 

evidently  taken  from  Savak,  the  crocodile-headed  god — and  that  mentioned   by 

Herodotus,  **  Champses,"  was  the  Egyptian  fnmh^  or  emuoh,  which   may  be  traced 

in  the  Arabic  temnaK,     The  Greeks  prefixed  the  x  ^^  ^^^^Y  "*^^*^  change  the  h  of 

Arabic  into  a  hard  it,  as  "  kani  "  for  ''^hapi^^^  &c.     At  Crocodilopolis,  and  at  another 

town  of  the  same  name  above  HcrmopofiH,  at  Onibos,  Coptoa,  Athribis,  (called  also 

Ciocodilopolis,)  and  even  at  Thebes,  and  some  other   places,  the  crocodile  was 

greatly  honoured ;  and  .^lian  (x.  24)  says  that  their  numbers  increased  so  much 

that  it  was  not  safe  for  any  one  to  wash  his  feet,  or  draw  water  at  the  river,  near- 

those  towns ;  and  no  one  could  walk  by  the  stream  at  Ombos,  Coptos,  or  Arsinoe, 

without  great  caution.     Herodotus  says  the  sacred  crocodiles  of  the  Crocodilopolite 

nome  were  buried  in  the  lower  chambers  of  the  Labyrinth  (infra,  ch.  148).     The 

Tcntjrites,  and  the  people  of  Apollinopolis,  Heracleopolis,  and  the  Island  of  Elepbau- 
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Thebes,  and  those  who  dwell  around  Lake  Moeris,  regard  them 
with  especial  veneration.  In  each  of  these  places  they  keep  one 
crocodile  in  particular,  who  is  taught  to  be  tame  and  tractable. 
They  adorn  his  ears*  with  ear-rings  of  molten  stone*  or  gold, 
and  put  bracelets  on  his  fore-paws,  giving  him  daily  a  set  por- 
tion of  bread,  with  a  certain  number  of  victims ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing thus  treated  him  with  the  greatest  possible  attention  while 
alive,  they  embalm  him  when  he  dies  and  bury  him  in  a  sacred 
repository.  The  people  of  Elephantine,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
so  far  from  considering  these  animals  as  sacred  that  they  even 
eat  their  flesh.  In  the  Egyptian  language  they  are  not  called 
crocodiles,  but  Ghampsae.  The  name  of  crocodiles  was  given 
them  by  the  lonians,  who  remarked  their  resemblance  to  the 
lizards,  which  in  Ionia  live  in  the  walls,  and  are  called  croco- 
diles.3 

70.  The   modes  of  catching  the  crocodile^  are   many  and 
various.     I  shall  onlv  describe  the  one  which  seems  to  me  most 

tine,  looked  upon  them  with  particular  averiiiion,  and  the  same  hatred  wns  showL 
to  them  whenever  they  were  considered  types  of  the  Evil  Being.  The  skill  of  the 
Tentyrites  in  destroying  them  was  well  known,  and  their  facility  iu  overpowering 
them  in  the  water  is  attributed  by  Pliny  (viii.  25)  and  iSeneca  (Nat.  Qusest.  iy.  2)  to 
their  courage,  as  well  as  to  their  dexterity,  the  crocodile  being  ^*  timid  before  the 
bold,  and  most  ready  to  attack  those  who  were  afraid  of  it."  The  truth  of  the 
skill  of  the  Tentyrites  was  even  tested  at  Rome ;  and  Strabo  says  they  went  after 
them  into  a  tank  of  water  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  entangling  them  in  a  net 
dragged  them  to  its  shelving  edge  and  back  again  into  the  water,  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  spectators.  Mummies  of  crocodiles  have  been  found  at  Thebes  and 
other  places,  but  principally  at  the  large  natural  cave  near  MoAbdeh  (opposite  Man* 
faloot),  near  which  it  is  probable  that  some  town  formerly  stood  where  they  weif 
particularly  honoured. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  crocodile's  ears  are  merely  small  operings  without  any  flesh  projecting 
beyond  the  head. — [G.  W.] 

'  By  molten  stone  seems  to  be  meant  glass,  which  was  well  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians (see  note  '  on  ch.  44),  as  it  was  also  to  the  Assyrians  (Layard's  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  19t>-7,  &c.)  and  Babylonians  (ibid,  p,  503). 

'  Kpofc(j5((\of  was  the  term  given  by  the  lonians  to  lizards,  as  the  Portuguese 
al  legato  '*  the  lizard"  is  the  origin  of  our  alligator.  The  lonians  are  here  the  des- 
cendants of  the  Ionian  soldiers  of  Psammetichus.  The  crocodile  is  not  the  Levia- 
than of  Job  xli.  as  some  ha>'e  supposed,  haiah  xxvii.  1,  calls  '*  Leviathan  thepierc- 
ing  serpent,"  and  '*that  crooked  serpent,"  corresponding  to  the  Aphophis  or  **  great 
serpent  "  of  Egypt,  the  emblem  of  sin. — [G.  W.J 

*  One,  which  is  now  adopted,  is  to  fasten  a  little  puppy  on  a  log  of  wood,  to  the 
middle  of  which  a  strong  rope  is  tied,  protected  to  a  certain  distance  by  iron  wire, 
and  this  when  swallowed  by  the  crocodile  turns,  on  being  pulled  across  its  throat. 
It  is  then  dragged  ashore,  and  soon  killed  by  blows  on  the  head  from  poles  and 
hatchets.  They  have  another  mode  of  catching  it.  A  man  swims,  having  his  head 
covered  by  a  gourd  witii  two  holes  for  bis  eyes,  to  a  s;indbank  where  the  crocodile 
is  sleeping ;  and  when  he  has  reached  it,  he  rises  from  the  water  with  a  shout,  and 
throws  a  spear  into  its  side,  or  armpit  if  possible,  when  feeUng  itself  wounded,  it 
rushes  into  the  water.  The  head  of  the  barbed  spear  having  a  rope  attached  to 
it,  the  crocodile  is  thereby  pulled  in,  and  wounded  again  by  the  man  (and  his  com- 
panions who  join  hint)  until  it  is  exhausted  and  killed ,  and  the  same  method  is 
adopted  for  catching  the  hippopotamus  in  Ethiopia.-  -[G.  W.] 


Chap.  70,71.  THE    HIPPOPOTAMUS.  IQl 

»vorthy  of  mention.  They  bait  a  hook  with  a  chine  of  pork  and 
let  the  meat  be  carried  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  while 
the  hunter  upon  the  bank  holds  a  living  pig,  which  he  belabours. 
The  crocodile  hears  its  cries  and,  making  fcr  the  sound,  encoun- 
ters the  pork,  which  he  instantly  swallows  down.  The  men  on 
the  shore  haul,  and  when  they  have  got  him  to  land,  the  first 
thing  the  hunter  does  is  to  plaster  his  eyes  with  mud.  This 
once  accomplished,  the  animal  is  despatched  with  ease,  otherwise 
he  gives  great  trouble. 

71.  The  hippopotamus,'^  in  the  canton  of  Paprdmis,  is  a 
sacred  animal,  but  not  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt.  It  may 
be  thus  described  : — It  is  a  quadruped,  cloven-footed,  with  hoofs 
like  an  ox,  and  a  flat  nose.  It  has  the  mane  and  tail  of  a  horse, 
huge  tusks  which  are  very  conspicuous,  and  a  voice  like  a  horse's 
neigh.  In  size  it  equals  the  biggest  oxen,  and  its  skin  is  so 
tough  that  when  dried  it  is  made  into  javelins.^ 


*  This  animal  was  formerly  common  in  Egypt,  but  is  now  rarely  seen  as  low  as 
(be  second  cataract.  The  chase  of  the  hippopotamus  was  a  favourite  amusement. 
It  was  entangled  by  a  running  noose,  and  then  struck  by  a  spear,  to  the  barbed 
blade  of  which  a  strong  line  was  fastened.  On  striking  it  the  shaft  left  the  blade, 
the  line  running  on  a  reel  was  let  out,  and  it  was  then  dragged  back  again  to  receive 
other  spear-wounds  till  it  was  exhausted,  when  the  ropes  of  the  various  blades  were 
used  to  secure  it.  (Cp.  Diodor.  i.  86  ;  see  pi.  xv.  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  iii.  p.  71.)  The 
description  of  the  hippopotamus  by  Herodotus  is  far  from  correct.  Iti?  feet  are 
divided  into  four  short  toes,  not  like  the  hoof  of  a  bull ;  the  teeth  certainly  project, 
out  it  has  no  mane,  and  its  tail,  almost  trilateral  at  the  end,  is  very  unlike  that  of  a 
horse  ;  nor  does  it  neigh,  the  noise  being  between  lowing  and  grunting.  Its  size 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  largest  bull,  being,  when  full  grown,  from  14  to  18  ft.  long. 
Shafts  of  javelins  (cp.  L  52)  may  possibly  have  been  made  of  the  hide,  but  it  is 
better  suited  for  whips  (now  called  corhdg)  and  shiold^,  both  which  were  made  of  it 
in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  Fliny  justly  says,  '^ad  scuta  galeasque  impenetrab- 
ilis"  (viii.  26).  Its  Egyptian  name  was  opt^  with  the  article  p-opt.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  sacred  to  Mars  (ch.  63),  probably  the  pygmy  deity  armed  with  sword  and 
shield  (At.  Eg.  pi.  xli.  pt.  1).  It  was  aTyphonian  animal,  and  *'a  hippopotamus 
bound  '*  was  stamped  on  the  cakes  used  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  festival  for  the  re- 
turn of  Isis  from  Phoenicia,  on  the  11  th  of  Tybi  (Pint,  de  Is.  s.  50).  It  was  probably 
the  behemdtk  of  Job  (xl.  16),  that  **eateth  grass  like  an  ox,"  and  **  lieth  ...  in  the 
covert  of  the  reed  and  fens."  See  Gesenius'  Ileb.  Lex.,  where  the  word  is  thought 
to  be  Egyptian,  p-ehe-mduty  "the  w^ater-ox."  Shields  are  still  made  of  its  hide  by 
the  Ethiopians  and  Blacks  of  Africa  as  of  old,  as  well  as  of  the  crocodile,  giraffe, 
and  bull's  hide.— [G.  W.l 

•  According  to  Porphyry  (ap.  Euseb.  Pr»p.  Ev.  X.  iii.  p.  IrtO  B.)  Herodotus 
transferred  bis  accounts  of  the  phconix,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  mode  of  catching 
the  crocodile  bodily  from  Hecatnus,  making  only  a  few  verbal  altcrationH.  It  is 
possible  that  the  statement  may  be  true  as  regards  the  two  (luadrupeds,  though  one 
would  think  that  Herodotus  might  have  had  equal  means  of  pei-sonal  observation 
with  the  earlier  writer.  In  the  case  of  the  pha'nix,  Porphyry's  lu-count  oannot  be 
received,  for  it  is  evident  that  Herodotus  drew  directly  from  the  Egyptian  pictures. 
He  says,  moreover  {wfra^  ch.  99),  that  all  his  account  of  Egypt  is  the  result  of  hit 
own  ideas  and  observations.     This  however,  may  be  an  exaggeration. 
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72.  Otters^  bIso  are  found  in  the  Nile,  and  are  oonBidered 
sacred.     Only  two  aorta  of  iiBh  are  venerated,'  that  called  the 

'  The  name  friSpu^  is  indefinile,  and  the  oiler  is  onlmovo  in  Egypt;  but  Am- 
miKnas  MBrcelHnus  (iiii.  14,  p.  S36)  eiplaitia  it  by  ihowing  that  tlie  "  hvdnu  wu 
■  kind  of  ichneuman  j  "  BDd  tliougb  HcrodotUB  vaa  aware  of  Ihe  eiistence  of  ths 
lehneumon,  he  may  eurilj  bare  migtakou  it  for  the  oltsr.  as  modem  travelleni  an 
knom  to  do,  on  seeing  it  coming  out  of  the  riTer.— [0.  W.] 

*  The  fiah  particularlj  aacred  were  the  Oijrhinchus,  the  Lepidotua,  and  the 
Pbagrus  or  eel ;  and  ihe  Latus  was  aacred  at  Litapoiia,  ae  the  Hteotea  at  Elepban- 
the.  The  Oxyrbinchus,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  city  where  it  was  particalarlj 
honoured,  had. as  its  name  ahowa,  a  "pointed  nose,"  and  was  the  Mme  aathe  modem 
Mixdeh,  the  Uonnjrua  Oiyrhiuchiis.     It  is  oft«ii  fouod  in  bronze.     So  highly  wu 


It  revered  nt  Oxyrhinehus  that  a  quarrel  took  place  between  that  ciiy  and  the  people 
of  Cynopolis,  in  consequence  of  their  haTing  eaten  one  ;  and  no  Oxyrhinchlte  wouW 
■at  any  oilier  fiah  taken  by  a  hook,  lest  it  should  huve  been  defiled  by  baTing  at 


fet"-}::;.:^ 


-    (Plut.  de  I^    » I  .       "P.    I        !    .ii> 

,aer  it  nas  the  Kclb-eJ-liiibr  (iialnio  deutex), 
ihe  Kisher{or  (iisher),  a  name  signifying  "acaly,"  Ibc  Perca  Nllolioa,  or  (be  Benny 
fCyprinuB  Lcpidolus) ;  and  the  bronie  re  present  aliens  do  not  clear  up  the  question, 
inoiigh  they  fuFour  the  claims  of  the  last  of  the  three  (sec  Plut.  dc  Is.  s.  lli).    The 
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lepidotus  and  the  eel.  These  are  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  Nile, 
as  likewise  among  birds  is  the  vulpanser,  or  fox-goose,» 

Phflgnis  or  eel  was  Baqrcd  at  Syene  and  at  Pbagroriopolis,  and  the  reason  of  lit 
being  sacred  at  this  Ia8t  place  was  evidently  in  order  to  induce  the  people  to  keep 
up  the  canal.  Of  the  habits  of  some  fish  of  Egypt,  see  Strabo  xt.  p.  486.  It  ia  un- 
certain wliat  species  the  Latus  and  MaBotes  were,  and  iEIian  thinks  the  Pbagrus  and 
Mffiotes  were  the  same  fish  (see  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  t.  p.  253).  But  all  people  did  not 
regard  these  fish  with  the  same  feelings,  and  all  kinds  are  represented  as  caught  and 
eaten  in  different  parts  of  Egypt.  The  people,  not  priests,  ate  them  both  fresh 
and  salted,  and  fishing  with  the  hook,  the  bidemt  (At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  iii.  p.  41),  and 
the  net,  are  among  the  most  common  representations  in  the  paintings  of  Thebes 
and  other  places,  and  an  amusement  of  the  rich  as  well  as  an  occupation  of  the 
poor.  Several  fish  have  been  found  embalmed  in  the  tombs ;  but  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  their  species;  though  this  would  not  prove  their  sanctity,  as  every- 
thing found  deiid  was  embalmed  and  buried,  to  prevent  its  tainting  the  air.— 
[G.  W.] 


No.  V. 

'  This  goose  of  the  Nile  was  an  emblem  of  the  god  Scb,  the  father  of  Osiris ; 
but  it  was  not  a  sacred  bird.  It  signified  in  hieroglyphics  a  *^  son,"  and  occurs 
over  the  nomcns  of  Pharaohs  with  the  Sun,  signifying  **  son  of  the  sun."  Hor- 
apollo  pretends  that  it  was  so  used  because  of  its  affection  for  ite  young,  but  though 
it  does  display  great  courage  and  cunning  in  protecting  them,  it  was  not  adopted 
on  that  account,  but  from  the  phonetic  initial  of  its  name,  «,  with  a  line  being  M,**8on.^* 
As  an  emblem  of  Seb  it  was  connected  with  the  great  Mundane  Egg,  in  which  form  the 
chaotic  mass  of  the  world  was  produced.  Part  of  the  26th  chapter  of  the  funereal 
ritual  translated  by  Dr.  Ilincks  contains  this  dogma,  alluded  to  in  the  Orphic  Cosmo* 

gony:  "lam  the  Egg  of  the  Great  Cackler.  I  have  protected  the 
Circat  Egg  laid  by  jSb  in  the  world:  I  prow,  it  grows  in  turn:  I 
live,  it  lives  in  turn :  I  breathe,  it  breathes  in  turn."  This  Mr. 
Birch  shows  to  be  used  on  coffins  of  the  period  about  the  12th  dy- 
nasty. (See  Gliddon's  Oiia  Eg.  p.  83).  On  the  Orphic  Cosmogony 
and  the  connexion  between  the  Egg  and  Chronus  (Saturn,  the  Seb 
of  Egypt),  see  Damascius  in  Cory's  Fragments,  p.  813;  Aristophanes, 
(J   rds,  7<M>)  mentions  the  egg  produced  by   '*  black-winged  night."     (Cory,  p.  29a, 
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73.  They  have  also  another  sacred  bird  called  the  phtxnix,' 
which  I  myself  have  never  seen,  except  in  pictures.  Indeed  it 
18  a  great  rarity  even  in  Efjypt,  only  coming  there  (according  tn 
the  accounts  oif  the  people  of  Heliopolis)  once  in  five  hundred 
yeara,  when  the  old  phoenix  dies.  Its  size  and  appearance,  if  it 
is  like  the  pictures,  are  as  follows  : — The  plumage  is  partly  red, 
partly  golden,  while  the  general  make  and  size  are  almost  ex- 
actly that  of  the  eagle.  They  tell  a  story  of  what  this  bird  does, 
which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  ciedible  :  that  he  comes  all  the 
way  from  Arabia,  and  brings  the  parent  bird,  all  plastered  over 
with  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  there  buries  the  body. 
In  order  t^  bring  him,  they  say,  he  first  forms  a  ball  of  myrrh 
as  big  as  be  finds  that  he  can  carry  ;  then  he  hollows  out  the 

.  ball,  and  puts  his  parent  inside,  after  which  he  covers  over  the 
opening  with  fresh  myrrh,  and  the  ball  is  then  of  exactly  the 
same  weight  as  at  first ;  so  he  brings  it  to  Egypt,  plastered 
over  as  1  have  said,  and  deposits  it  in  the  temple  of  the  8un. 
Such  is  the  story  they  tell  of  the  doings  of  this  bird. 

74.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  there  arc  some  sacred 
serpents*  which  are  perfectly  harmless.     They  are  of  small  size. 


md  Bee  Orphic  Hymn  to  Proto^onus,  p.  394.)  As  Sob  *nd  \ctpc  answered  to  tial- 
im  nod  BbpB,  tlieir  children  Osiria  snd  lAe,  being  brother  and  eieter,  BDPwercd  to 
Jupiter  and  Jnno,  though  they  did  not  really  bcsr  any  ulher  rpBemblance  to  theuL 
Btb  and  Kelpe  were  the  Earth  and  the  Heaven  BboTe.-~[Q.  W.] 

'  ThiB  bird  I  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  one  reprexenled  od  the  monumentt 
•111]  human  bands,  and  often  with  n  man's  hend  anil  tefcs,  in  an  attitude  of  prajei 
(flgs.  1,  2),  but  it  is  erident  that  Ur.  Stuart  Poole  is  right  in  eonsidering  the  Benno 
(the  bird  of  Oiiris)  the  true  Phcenix  (fig.  8);  and  Ibe  former  appears  to  be  the 
**  pare  soul  "  of  the  king.  Herodotus,  Tacitus,  and  Pomp.  Mela  fix  ils  return  at  000 
years,  which  Is  evidently  an  aslronomical  period ;  but  Tacitus  says  some  ^Te  It 
1461  years,  which  point!  to  the  coincidence  of  the  1460  intercalated  with  the  1461 
lagne  years:  and  this  is  confirmed  by  its  being  placed  at  an  equal  distance  of  time 
between  eaeb  Sotbio  period  (or  73u  years  before  and  aficr  tbe  dogatar),  oa  tfa*  ceil- 
ing of  Ibe  Hemnonium.— £G.  W.J 


'  The  homed  snake,  viptra  ctTailit,  is  common  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  throughout 
tbe  deserts.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  its  habit  of  burying  li«elf  in  the  Band  renders 
it  particularly  dangerous.  Pliny  (N.  H,  viii,  23)  notices  this  habit.  Herodotus  is 
correct  ia  describing  it  of  small  aite,  but  the  harnile!<s  Enakea  he  mentions  had  doabl- 
1ms  been  made  so ;  and  DIodoru.'i  rerj  properly  claEiaea  them  among  Tenomons  rep- 
tiles. There  is  no  authority  from  the  sculptures  for  its  being  sacred,  even  at  Thebes, 
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and  have  two  horns'  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  head.  These 
snakes,  when  they  die,  are  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the 
god  to  whom  they  are  sacred. 

75.  I  went  once  to  a  certain  place  in  Arabia,  almost  exactly 
opposite  the  city  of  Buto,*  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the 
winged  serpents.*     On  my  arrival  I  saw  the  back-bones  and  ribs 

though  the  asp  is  shown  to  hayo  been  a  sacred  snake.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
the  cerastes  in  the  hieroglyphics  is  owing  to  its  occurring  so  often  in  **  he,**  **  him," 
**his,*'  and  for  the  letter/  in  other  words.  It  is  found  embalmed  at  Tliebefl,  lilce 
other  reptiles  and  animals  which  have  no  claim  to  sanctity,  and  in  ordinary  touibe, 
but  not  in  the  temple  of  Amun.  Diodorus  even  thinks  the  hawk  was  honoured  on 
account  of  its  hostility  to  these,  as  well  as  other,  noxious  reptiles ;  and  as  Herodotus 
docs  not  notice  the  asp,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  attributed  to  the  cerastes  the 
honour  that  really  belonged  to  that  sacred  snake.-  The  asp  or  Naia  was  the  emblem 
of  the  goddess  Kanno,  and  was  chosen  to  preside  over  gardens,  from  Its  destroying 
rat^  and  other  vermin.  Altars  and  offerings  were  placed  before  it,  as  before  dragons 
in  Etruria  and  Rome.  It  was  also  the  snake  of  Xeph  or  Kou,  and  apparently  the 
representative  of  Agathodsemon.  In  hieroglyphics  it  signified  **  goddess  ;"  it  was 
attached  to  the  head-dresses  of  gods  and  Kings,  and  a  circle  of  thoso  snakes  com- 
posed the  "asp-formed  crowns"  mentioned  in  the  Rosetta  stone.  Being  the  sign 
of  royalty,  it  was  called  ^ao-iAfo-Jcov  (basilisk),  "royal,"  equivalent  to  its  Egyptian 
name  urceus^  from  ouro^  "  king.'*  It  is  still  common  in  gardens,  and  called  in  Arabic 
Ndaher,  In  length  it  varies  from  8  to  4-^  feet,  and  the  largest  I  have  found  was  6 
ft.  11  in.  It  is  very  venomous.  It  resembles  the  Indian  cobra  (jYata  ^/>uJtan4) 
in  its  mode  of  raising  itself,  and  expanding  its  breast;  but  it  has  no  "spectacles** 
on  its  head.  If  Cleopatra's  death  had  been  caused  by  any  serpent,  the  small  viper 
would  rather  have  been  chosen  than  the  large  asp ;  but  the  story  is  disproved  by 
her  having  decked  herself  in  "  the  royal  ornaments,"  and  being  found  dead  **  with- 
.out  any  mark  of  suspicion  of  poison  on  her  body.**  Death  from  a  serpent's  bite 
could  not  have  been  mistaken ;  and  her  vanity  would  not  have  allowed  her  to  oboose 
one  which  would  have  disfigured  her  in  so  frightful  a  manner.  Other  poisons  were 
well  understood  and  easy  of  access,  and  no  boy  would  have  ventured  to  carry  an 
asp  in  a  basket  of  figs,  some  of  wliicli  he  even  offered  to  the  guards  aa  he  passed, 
and  Plutarch  (Vit.  Anton.)  shows  that  the  story  of  the  asp  was  doubted.  Xor  is 
tho  statue  carried  in  Augustus*  triumph  which  had  an  asp  u|>on  it  any  proof  of  his 
belief  in  it,  since  that  snake  was  the  emblem  of  Ejijyptian  royalty  :  the  statue  (or  the 
crown)  of  Cleopatra  could  not  luive  been  without  one,  and  this  was  probably  the 
origin  of  the  whole  story. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  bite  of  the  cerastes  or  horned  snake  is  deadly  ;  but  of  the  many  serpenti 
in  Egypt,  three  only  are  poisonous — the  corastos,  the  asp  or  naia,  and  the  common 
viper.  Strabo  (xv.  p.  l(n»4)  mentions  large  vipers  in  Egypt,  nearly  9  cubits  long, 
but  the  longest  asp  does  not  exceed  0  feet,  and  that  is  very  unusual. — [(J.  W.] 

*  This  city  of  Ruto  was  ditferent  from  that  in  the  Delta.  Some  think  it  was  at 
BeJhdm  (Rubastis  Agria),  or  at  Abbas/ifi. — [(r.  \V.] 

*  the  winged  serpents  of  Herodotus  have  puzzled  many  persons  from  the  time 
of  Pausuuias  to  the  present  day.  Isaiah  (xxx.  Go)  mentions  tlie  "fiery  flying  ser* 
pent."  The  Egyptian  sculptures  represent  some  emblematic  snakes  with  bird*fl 
wings  and  human  Irga.  The  J>raco  voians  of  Linnwus  has  wings,  which  might  an- 
swer to  the  description  given  by  Herodotus,  but  it  does  not  frequent  Egypt.  The 
only  flying  creature  the  ibis  could  be  expected  to  attack,  on  its  flight  into  Egypt, 
and  for  whicli  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  particular  benefactor  to  Egypt, 
was  the  locust ;  and  the  swarms  of  these  large  destructive  insei'ts  do  come  from  the 
east.  In  Syria  I  have  seen  them  just  hatched  in  the  spring  still  unable  to  fly  ;  and 
■ome  idea  of  the  size  and  destructiveness  of  a  flight  of  locusts  may  bo  derived  from 
the  fact  of  a  swarm  settling  and  covering  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  4j  miles. 
It  is  singular  that  Herodotus  should  not  have  mentioned  locusts,  flights  ot  which 
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of  BerpentB  in  such  numbers  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe  :  of 
the  ribs  there  were  a  multitude  of  heaps,  some  great,  some  small, 
some  middle-sized.  The  place  where  the  bones  lie  is  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  narrow  gorge  between  steep  mountains,  which  there 
open  upon  a  spacious  plain  communicating  with  the  great  plain 
of  Egypt.  The  story  goes,  that  with  the  spring  the  winged 
snakes  come  flying  from  Arabia  towards  Egypt,  but  are  met  in 
this  gorge  by  the  birds  called  ibises,  who  forbid  their  entrance 
and  destroy  them  all.  The  Arabians  assert,  and  the  Egyptians 
also  admit,  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  seivice  thus  rendered 
that  the  Egyptians  hold  the  ibis  in  so  much  reverence. 

76.  The  ibis  is  a  bird  of  a  deep-black  colour,  with  legs  like  a 
crane  ;  its  beak  is  strongly  hooked,  and  its  size  is  about  that  of 
the  landrail.  This  is  a  description  of  the  black  ibis  which  con- 
tends with  the  serpents.  The  commoner  sort,  for  there  are  two 
quite  distinct  species,*'  has  the  head  and  the  whole  throat  bare 
of  feathers  ;  its  general  plumage  is  white,  but  the  head  and 
neck  are  jet  black,  as  also  are  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail ;  in  its  beak  and  legs  it  resembles  the  other 
species.     The  winged  serpent  is  shaped  like  the  water-snake. 

are  seen  in  winter,  spring,  and  pumraor ;  and  amonj;  the  many  nion?ters,  real  ani- 
malii,  and  birds  represented  in  the  Egyptian  paintinps,  go  extraordinary  a  serpent 
coald  not  be  unnoticed.  The  locusts  and  the  real  existence  of  a  Draco  volana  may 
hiFe  led  to  the  story ;  and,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Her- 
odotus saw  a  heap  of  bones  without  having  ascertained,  beyond  report,  how  they 
came  there.  Pausanias  seems  to  hare  convinced  himself  of  their  existence  by  be- 
lieTing  in  a  still  stranger  reptile,  a  scorpion  with  wings  like  a  bat's,  brought  by  a 
Phrygian  (ix.  c.  21).  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  ibis  destroyed  snakes; 
and  Cuvier  found  the  skin  of  one  partly  digested  in  the  intestines  of  one  of  those 
mummied  birds.  Its  food  also  consisted  of  beetles,  which  have  b^en  found  in  another 
specimen.  See  Herodotus,  B.  iii.  ch.  108,  where  ho  describes  the  winged  serpents 
of  Arabia.— [G.  W.] 

•  The  first  described  by  Herodotus  as  all  black,  was  the  one  which  fought  against 
the  (winged)  serpents.  It  is  the  Ibis  FalcineUus  (Tenim.)  or  glossy  ibis.  The 
colour  is  a  reddish-brown  shot  with  dark-green  and  purple;  the  size  1  foot  from  the 
breast  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  other  is  the  "  Numeniits  Jbls,^'  or  "  Jhis  relifjiosa  " 
of  modem  naturalists,  the  Ahoo  Hannrs  of  Bruce,  which  is  white  with  black  pinion? 
and  tail ;  the  head  and  part  of  the  back  being  without  feathers,  as  described  by 
Herodotus.  This  is  the  one  so  frequently  found  embalmed  in  Egypt.  Its  body 
measures  12  inches  in  length,  and  4^  in  diameter,  and  tiie  bvak  0  inchr's.  The  leg 
from  the  knee  to  the  plant  of  tho  foot  is  about  44^  inches.  (See  Cuvier's  Throry  of 
the  Earth,  Jameson,  p.  300.)  Both  species  have  a  cuivimI  beak.  The  gn»at  Fcr" 
♦ices  the  ibis  rendered  by  destroying  pnakcs  and  noxioiis  inxeois  were  the  cause  of 
its  being  in  such  esteem  in  Ejrypt.  The  stork  was  honoured  for  the  same  reason  in 
Thessaly ;  and  even  now  the  lurks  look  upon  it  with  such  good-will  that  it  would 
be  considered  a  sin  to  kill  nne ;  on  which  account  it  feels  so  secure  that,  in  Asia 
Minor,  it  builds  its  nests  on  the  walls  and  houses  within  reach  of  man ;  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  Turk.i  it  m  jst  he  said  that  they  treat  animals  in  general  much  more 
kindly  than  Europeans.     A  similar  regard  is  paid  to  storks  in  Holland. 

The  'bis  was  sacred  \(\  Thoth,  the  Egvptian  Uenr.es.     See  above,  note  *,  on  oh 
8:.— [G.W.J 
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Boosh 


Its  wings  are  not  feathered,  but  resenible  very  closely  tliose  of 
the  bat.  And  thus  I  conclude  the  subject  of  the  sacred  ani- 
mals. 

77.  With  respect  to  the  Egyptians  themselves,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  those  who  live  in  the  com  country,^  devoting 
themselves,  as  they  do,  far  more  than  any  other  people  in  the 

yworld,  to  the  preservation  of  the  memory  of  past  actions,  are  the 
^best  skilled  in  history  of  any  men  that  I  have  ever  met.  The 
following  is  the  mode  of  life  habitual  to  them  : — For  three  suc- 
cessive days  in  each  month  they  purge  the  body  by  means  of 
emetics  and  clysters,  which  is  done  out  of  a  regard  for  their 
health,  since  tliey  have  a  persuasion  that  every  disease  to  which 

;  men  are  liable  is  occasioned  by  the  substances  whereon  they  feei 
Apart  from  any  such  precautions,  they  are,  I  believe,  next  to 


^  This  \s  in  contradiRtiiiction  to  the  marsh-lands ;  and  signifies  Upper  Egjpt  u 
U  inchidos  the  city  of  Cheintnis ;  but  when  he  sajs  they  have  no  Tines  Id  the  coudut 
and  only  drink  beer,  his  statement  is  opposed  to  fact,  and  to  the  ordinary  habits  of 
the  Egyptians.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  at  Thebes,  and  the  places  be* 
twccn  those  two  cities,  as  well  as  at  Eileithyias,  all  corn-growing  districtSi  thej  ate 
wheaten  bread  and  cultivated  the  vine.  Herodotus  may,  therefore,  have  hod  in 
view  the  corn-country,  in  the  interior  of  the  broad  Delta,  where  the  alluvial  soil  was 
not  well  suited  to  the  vine,  and  where  Sebennytus  alone  was  noted  for  its  wine. 
Most  of  the  other  vineyards  were  at  Marea,  and  in  places  similarly  situated  near  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  where  the  light  soil  was  better  suited  to  them ;  though  grapes 
fur  the  table  wore  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Wine  was  universally  used 
by  the  ricli  throughout  Egypt,  and  beer  supplied  its  place  at  the  tables  of  the  poor, 
not  because  'Uhey  had  no  vines  in  their  country,"  but  because  it  was  cheaper;  and 
the  same  was  their  reason  for  eating  bread  niude  of  the  Jloleus  tiorffhwn  (or  Doom) 
like  the  peasants  of  modern  Kgypt,  and  not  because  it  was  **the  greatest  disgrace  to 
eat  wheutcn  bnsid."  (See  above,  note  '  on  ch.  36.)  And  that  wine  was  known  in 
Lower  as  well  as  Tpper  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  Israelites  mentioning  the  desert  as  a 
place  which  had  ''  no  figs,  or  vines^  or  pomegranates  "  in  contradistinction  to  Egypt 
(Gen.  xl.  lu;  Numb.  xx.  5).  Wines  of  various  kinds  were  offered  in  the  temples; 
and  being  very  generally  placed  by  the  altar  in  gloss  bottles  of  a  particular  shape, 
these  came  to  represent  in  hieroglyphics  what  they  contained,  and  to  signify  '*  wine," 
without  the  word  itself  *'  erp  "  being  men- 
tioned. It  is  remarkable  that  this  word 
"  erpis  "  is  introduced  by  Athenaous  (Deipn. 
ii.  89  a),  quoting  Sappho,  as  the  name  of       /^^      IV/ f/y 


"  wine : " 


'E^/iar  8*  kKuv  €piriy  deo7s  olyox^Vf^^'^t 


unless  indeed  he  uses  it  for  2»Airiy,  **a 
ladle,"  or  "  t*mall  jug,"  which  the  sense 
seems  to  require  and  which  is  in  X.,  425 
I).  (See  note  on  chs.  18,  37,  and  60.) 
Another  reading  has  epwty  .  .  .  olvoxov<Twy, 
Athemcus  (i.  p.  33  e)  d^'scribes  the  Egyp- 
tians us  much  addicted  to  wine,  on  his  own 
and  on  the  authority  of  Dio ;  and  says  (i. 
p.  84  a)  that  Ilellan'.cus  fancies  the  vine 
was  first  dittcovered  ut  Plinihind,  a  city  of  Egypt 


It 


,— [0.  w.i 
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the  Libyans,*  the  healthient  people  in  the  world — an  effect  nf 
their  climate,  in  my  opinion,  which  has  no  sudden  changes. 
Diseases  almost  always  attack  men  when  they  are  exposed  to  a 
change,  and  never  more  than  during  changes  of  the  weather. 
They  live  on  bread  made  of  spelt,  which  tliey  form  into  ioaves 
called  in  their  own  tongue  cyUiatis*  Their  drink  is  a  wine 
which  they  obtain  from  barley,'  as  they  have  no  vines  in  their 
conntry.  Many  kinds  of  fish  they  eat  raw,  either  salted  or  dried 
in  the  BOD.*     Quails'  also,  and  ducks  and  small  birds,  they  eat 


'  Tbeir  health  was  at(ribu(tb)«  to  (heir  liciiiK  in  the  dry  Btiiio?'phpre  of  (he  <I<w- 
«rt,  where  ticknesa  ia  rarely  kiiown,  aa  Ihc  Arabs  show  nho  now  live  there.  S«B 
ftOlc*  on  ch.  84.— [G.  W.] 

*  AthenKUB  (X.  p.  41B  e)  nays  the  Kgyptinns  vcre  preat  eatera  of  brpid,  and 
bad  a  kind  called  CyUfatia.  Thia  he  affirma  on  the  authorily  of  Hec:iTieus.  Ue  also 
apcftks  of  ■  "eubacid  bread  of  the  Kgtpiians  called  Cyllostis.  mentioned  by  Ariato- 
phuieB  in  tbe  Danaida ; "  and  adds,  "  Kicander  mentions  it  as  made  of  barley " 
(in.  p.  114).     Heayghiufl  says,  niXAaain  SpToi  fu  it  Myinrrif  irb  iiiur  H  oAi^pai. — 

[0.  v.] 

>  TbU  U  the  aim  Kplimat  of  Xenopbon.  Diodonia  <!.  fl4)  menlinns  it  as  "a 
barerage  from  barley  called  by  (be  E|;ypli»iis  lyMiu,"  Kliich  he  thinka  "  not  mui.'h 
inferior  lo  wine."  Athennua  (i,  p.  84  a  ;  X.  p.  418  e)  calls  it  "maeeraled  biirlsy  ;  " 
and  tay*  Aristotle  supposes  that  men  drunk  with  wine  lie  on  their  faeeii,  but  those 
■ilh  beer  on  their  backs.  He  cites  Hecatieua  respeclinr  the  uae  of  beer  in  Et^ypt, 
vboM  nords  are,  rit  iipMt  «ii  ri  nJua  HumAiouiri.  I  nave  found  (he  residue  of 
aome  malt  at  Thebes,  once  uaed  for  making  beer,  Xenophon  (Anab.  It.  5)  apenka 
of  a  sort  of  fermily  of  beer  io  Armenia  drunk  through  reeds  hariiig  uo  joints. — 
iG.  W.] 

*  The  curtom  of  drying  fish  ia  frequently  ropreaentcd  in  tbe  sculptures  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  (On  the  fiaherfep,  see  n.  •  ch.  140).  Fishing  was  a  faTourile 
■nuseinent  of  the  Egypllaos;  and  the  ekill  of  sportamGO  was  shown  by  apeaidng 
^  with  the  bident.    The  fishermen  by  trade  caught  them  in  long  drag-nets,  the 


line  being  confined  to  poor  people,  and  lo  those  who  "cast  angle"  for  amuwment; 
and  ft  large  double-handled  landing-net  was  employed  for  shoals  of  small  Iry.  It  is 
alio  probable  that  when  the  inundation  retired,  tliey  used  the  wicker  trup  of  niod- 
ein  ^;pt  and  India.  It  is  a  basket  about  2i  feet  high,  entirely  open  at  the  bol- 
lotB,  where  it  is  about  S  feet  nidc.  and  niih  a  smaller  oponiug  at  the  lop  about  S 
incbM  in  diameter;  and  being  put  down  into  shallow  water,  whatever  Sub  is  en- 
eloaed  within  it  ia  taken  out  by  llie  man  who  thrusts  his  arm  through  the  upper  ori- 
Ice.     See  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  iii.  p.  41  and  5S-BB.— [G.  W.] 

'  Quails  were  cuughi,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  ^ypt,  like  other  birds,  in  large 


no 


FISH  AND  B1BD8. 


nncooked,  merely  first  salting  them.  All  other  biids  and  fishes, 
excepting  those  which  are  set  apart  aa  sacred,  are  eaten  either 
roasted  or  boiled. 

78.  Id  social  meetings  among  the  rich,  when  the  banqtiet  is 


ur.  TB,  It. 


TQS  COFFIN  AT   JSASIS. 


Ill 


ided,  a  Bervant  carries  round  to  the  several  guests  a  CofiBn,  in 
hich  there  is  a  wooden  im^e  of  a  corpse/  carved  and  painted 

resemble  nature  as  nearly  as  possible,  about  a  cubit  or  two 
ibits  in  length.  As  he  shows  it  to  each  guest  in  turn,  the  seiv 
int  says,  "  Gaze  here,  and  drink  and  be  merry ;  for  when  you 
e,  such  will  you  be." 

79.  The  EgjptianB  adhere  to  their  own  national  cnstoms, 

ts  Dixie  of  Bplit  reeds  (Diotl.  i.  ftOt.  The  catchinjr.  dryinj;,  tnd  mlling  of  birdi 
!  frequendj  repreaenied  in  the  sculptures.     (Woodcut  IIL)— [G.  W.] 

■NT  /  fV^     h. 
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and  adopt  no  foreign  usages.  Many  of  these  customs  arc  worthy 
of  note  :  among  others  their  song,  the  Linus,'  which  is  sung 
under  various  names  not  only  in  Egypt  hut  in  Fh<£nicia,  in  Cy- 
prus, and  in  other  places ;  and  which  seems  to  be  exactly  the 
same  as  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  called  Linus. 
There  were  very  many  things  in  Egypt  which  filled  me  with 
Astonishment,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  Whence  could  the 
Egyptians  have  got  the  Linus  ?     It  appears  to  have  been  ""ng 


aud  the  sump  is  described  nt  tlie  TeMl  Ot 
Trimaloliio  {Pctron.  Satjrio.  c.  3*).  The 
original  olijccl  of  tlio  custom  vms  doubt- 


when  in  reality  it  istooBliort"  (see  Flul. 
de  la.  B.  IS ;  and  St'pt.  Sap.  Conviv,  p. 
14Ba);  biK  the  suliitury  advioe  was  ottca 
diaregarded,  and  tlie  »erisc  of  it  pervtrted 
by  many  who  copied  the  cuBtuni ;  us  the 
"unpodly"  in  Jndvn  used  it  to  urge  men 
to  ciijuy  ibc  good  things  or  this  htb,  and 
banitih  the  thouglitaofall  beyond  the  preS' 
ent.  (Book  of  WimIoiu,  ii.  1,  &c. ;  Is. 
xxii.  S;  Ivi.  I'2;  EccIi'b.  ii,  Ii;  Luke  xii. 
lU;  and  Coriuth.  iv.  :<:>.  Cp.  Anne.  Od. 
iv.  and  Hor.  ^  Od.  iii.  13.)  Some  have 
supposed  this  euatom  proved  the  Egyptians 
to  bo  of  >  scriuiiH  ulianictcr,  lliongli  it  . 
would  rather  be  a  iicci'saitry  iiint  for  a  too 
livul;  people.     Uiit    tlieir  view    of  demh 

with  the  proKpcet  of  ii  hiippv  uiuun  niib 
Oalria.— [0.  W.] 

'  Thii    POiig   liad    different    names  in 
Egypt,  in  rh(onicin,  in  Cypmx,  and  other 

Elacca.  In  Cjrecci'  it  vim  called  l.inna,  ia 
gypt  Maneroa,  The  stories  told  of  Linus, 
the  invonloT  of  melody,  and  of  his  death, 
are  mere  fables  ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  death  ot  llaneros,  the  aon  of 
-he  first  king  of  Egypt,  should  have  been  recorded  in  the  flongs  of  Syria,  Julius 
]'ollux  (iv.  7)  soya  the  song  of  Mancros  was  sung  by  tha  Egyptian  [waeants,  and 
that  thia  abulous  personage  was  the  inventor  of  husbandry,  an  honour  always  given 
tj  Osiria — Ttwpylaj  (J(HTSt.  Momrir  (laSiiT*!.  Some  think  the  "i-on  of  the  firat 
king"  means  Ilorus,  the  son  of  Oaria;  and  the  name  might  be  Unn-Hor.  Indeed 
there  appears  in  the  hieroglvphica  to  be  thia  legend,  "  Men-Re,  Ihe  maker  of  hyrona," 
which  would  applv  to  Re,  tlie  sun.  Plutarch  (de  Is.  e.  IT)  stales  that  the  aong  was 
suited  to  festivities  and  the  pleiisures  of  the  table  ;  and  adds  that  Unneros  was  not 
a  name,  but  a  conipliroenlary  mode  of  grooiing,  and  a  wish  '■  that  what  they  were 
enga^red  iu  might  turn  out' fortunately."  Pausanias  (ix.  20)  Siiys  that  "Linus  and 
Adouia  were  sung  logellier  by  Sappho,  and  thinks  that  Homer  mentiona  bim  (II. 
iriii.  S70);  though  otiiers  rclcr  Xiror  Iu  the  (laien  cords  of  the  lyre  (oo  the  shield 
of  AchiUes)  ;— 

I^tp6tr  Ki^i^iii  ■  Mrnv  S'   ilk  tat-by  itiSi 
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by  them  from  the  very  earliest  times.*  For  the  Linus  in  Egyp- 
tian is  called  Maneros  ;  and  they  told  me  that  Maneros  was  the 
only  son  of  their  first  king,  and  that  on  his  untimely  death  he 
was  honoured  by  the  Egyptians  with  these  dirgelike  strains,  and 
in  this  way  they  got  their  first  and  only  melody. 

80.  There  is  another  custom  in  which  the  Egyptians  resem- 
ble a  particular  Greek  people,  namely  the  Lacedsemonians. 
Their  young  men,  when  they  meet  their  elders  in  the  streets, 
give  way  to  them  and  step  aside  ;'  and  if  an  elder  come  in  where 
young  men  are  present,  these  latter  rise  from  their  seats.  In  a 
third  point  they  differ  entirely  from  all  the  nations  of  Greece. 

when  haying  gathered  the  grapes,  thcj  danced  to  the  air.  Athenoeus  (Dcipn.  xiv. 
p.  620  a)  says,  "Nymphis  speaks  of  a  youth  having  gone  to  fetch  water  for  the 
reapers,  who  never  returned,  and  was  lamented  by  different  people.  In  Egypt  he 
was  called  Maneros.*'  The  name  Linus  was  related  to  atKtyovy  an  expression  of  grief 
(alKtvd  fioi  OTovaxclrty  Mosch.  Id.  1),  partly  compounded  of  the  usual  exclamation 
oJ,  and  some  think  to  the  Hebrew  /«n,  "to  complain"  or  "murmur."  (Cp.  Exod. 
XV.  24 ;  and  meiinim,  **  murmurings ; "  Numbers  xiv.  27.)  But  the  song  of  Linus,  like 
that  of  Maneros,  was  not  necessarily  of  grief;  and  Euripides  (cited  by  Athenaeus, 
xiv.  p.  619  c)  says  Linus  and  Allinus  were  suited  to  joy  also.  Linus  and  Maneros 
were  probably  the  genius  or  impersonation  of  song.  The  Egyptians  now  use  *\va 
layleel  ya  layll^  as  a  chorus  for  lively  songs,  meaning  "0  my  joy!  0  night  I" 
alluding  to  the  wedding-night;  ^''ya  laylee,  doox,  ya  laylee  /"  "0  my  joy,  step,  0 
my  joy!"  alluding  to  the  dance.  Cp.  Hebr.  Hallely  "singing,  praising,"  whence 
Aa//c/u-taA.— [G.  W.] 

•  The  Egyptian  songs  and  hymns  were  of  the  earliest  date,  and,  like  their  know- 
ledge of  painting  and  sculpture,  were  »aid  to  be  10,000  years  old;  but  Porphyry 
hint]p  at  the  reason  of  their  origin  being  attributed  to  Isis,  for  it  was  in  order  to 
ensure  respect  for  them  that  "  they  were  preserved  through  successive  ages  as  the 
actual  poems  of  that  goddess."  (Plato^s  Laws,  book  ii.  p.  700.)  Some  have  sup- 
posed their  songs  were  of  a  mournful  kind,  and  the  character  of  the  Egyptians  to 
be  the  same;  but  the  term  "magis  mcestiores"  applied  to  them  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
celliniis  is  not  consistent  with  their  habits  of  buffoonery,  love  of  caricature,  and 
natural  quickness,  nor  with  the  opinion  of  Xenophon,  confirmed  by  Folybius  (v.  SIX 
who  sajBy  of  all  people  they  were  the  most  addicted  to  raillery.  (Cp.  Her.  ii.  60, 
121.  See  At.  Eg.  VV.  ii.  p.  264,  442.)  This  is  inherited  by  their  successors;  as 
Well  as  '*  gratitude  for  favours  conferred  on  them,"  which  Diodorus  (i.  90)  says  was 
Qiost  remarkable  in  the  Egyptians. — [G.  W.] 

^  A  similar  respect  is  paid  to  age  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  even  by  the 

'nodem  Egyptians.     In  this  the  Greeks,  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  wanting, 

and  the  well-known  instance  at  the  theatre,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  agrees  with  what 

Ilerodotus  says  of  them.     The  Jews  were  commanded  to  '*  rise  up  before  the  hoary 

'lead  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man  "  (Levit.  xix.  32).     The  mode  of  bowing 

^ith  their  hand  extended  towards  the  knee  agrees  with  the  sculptures:  one  hand 

^as  then  placed  on  the  other  shoulder  or  on  the  heart,  or  on  the  mouth,  to  keep 

^Ije  breath  from  the  face  of  a  sujierior.     (See  woodcut  in  note  •  to  ch.  177.)    Some 

^vcn  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground  before  great  personages,  "in  obeisance 

lowing  themselves  to  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xlii.  26,  28),  and  knelt  or  "  bowed  the  knee  " 

^>«fore  them,  as  the  people  were  ordered  to  do  before  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  43).     And 

H  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word  "<i6rcA:"  or  "berek"  is  the  name  applied  in 

A^rabic  to  the  kneeling  of  a  camel  to  the  present  day.     (Cp.  rukbeh,  "knee,"  bdraka^ 

it  **  blessing,*  from  kneeling  in  prayer.)     Before  a  king,  or  the  statue  of  a  god,  they 

often  held  up  both  arms,  and  uttered  an  exclamation,  probably  resembling  the  lo 

triuinphe,  and  lo  Bacche,  of  later  times. — [G.  W.] 

Vol.  II.— 8 
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Instead  of  speaking  to  each  other  when  they  meet  in  the  streeti, 
they  make  an  obeisance,  sinking  the  hand  to  the  knee. 

81.  They  wear  a  linen  tunic  fringed  about  the  legs,'  and 

'  The  Rreiit  use  of  linen  has  been  nolict^d  ibove  (»eo  n.  '  ch,  SV).  Th«  MngM 
were  tlie  eodn  of  tlie  threads  (we  voodcut  No.  1,  &i->.  7,  S,  in  ch.  37).  In  some  wo- 
men's driesaea  the  fiinges  irctre  bIbo  tell,  but  thr'sc  w^re  also  more frequentlj  hemiMd, 
Aahirt,  fpven  bv  Professor  Rosellinl  (lielow,  No.  I.  Qg.  l),bu  tb«  frin|n:s.  The  Mm* 
custom  was  idopted  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xv.  88),  who  were  ordered  to  sew  ■  biai 
riband  oa  the  fringe  of  the  border;  which  calls  t(i  mind  the  blue  border  djed  witb  In- 
digo found  OD  some  Egjptiao  linen,  tbongh  that  of  the  iBnetites  waa  intended  toptv- 
Tent  ila  tearing.  The  woollen  upper  garment  w«  only  worn  in  cold  weather  (l"  '" 
Eg.  W.  TOl.  iii.  p.  SU  to  SSI),  and  the  prejuiUce  against  its  use  ia  tkerad 
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cahtiria  ;  over  this  they  have  a  white  woollen  gannent 
a  oo  afterwards.  Nothing  of  woollen,  however,  is  taken 
heir  temples  or  buried  with  them,  as  their  religion  forbids 
[ere  their  practice  resembles  the  rites  called  Orphic  and 
lie,  but  which  are  in  reality  Egyptian  and  Pythagorean  ;  ■ 
I  one  initiated  in  these  mysteries  can  be  buried  in  a  wool- 
irond,  a  religious  reason  being  assigned  for  the  observance. 
'.  The  Egyptians  likewise  d^overcd  to  which  of  the  gods 
nonth  and  day  is  sacred  ;'  and  found  out  from  the  day  of 


le  fact  of  these,  the  Bacchic,  and  the  Fylhagerean  being  (he  lune  u  the 
.n,  sufBcieutly  proves  whence  they  ner*  derived.  See  sbove,  note  *  on  cb. 
J.  W.] 

lis  may  p>i^lj  be  traced  In  the  names  of  aome  of  the  montliB,  as  ITioth, 
tnd  PscboDS ;  and  on  a  ceiling  of  the  MetDnoaium  at  Thebes,  and  OD  another 
>o,  each  has  ■  god  to  which  it  belongs.  Some  suppose  tbej  indicate  ibe 
1  of  the  gods ;  but  this  would  limit  the  reellTnls  to  twelve  in  the  jeur.  It  ia, 
r,  riiiKUliir  that  the  nionibs  sre  not  called  b^thoce  names,  but  are  designated, 
I,  U  the  1st.  2nd.  3rd.  and  4th  months  of  the  three  seasons.  {See  n.  on  ch. 
le  Ap.,  en.  ii.)  Tlie  Romans  also  made  their  twelve  gods  presidn  over  the 
;  and  the  days  of  the  week,  when  introduced  in  late  times,  received  the 
}f  the  suD  and'  moon  and  live  pIsoeM,  which  have  been  retained  to  the  prua- 
.  The  names  of  gods  were  also  aSied  to  each  day  in  the  Egyptian  alma- 
icording  lo  Chenemon,  in  the  same  i 
r.    The  Egrptinos  divided  the  yeai 


a  of  which  » 


( reign  of  Osirii 
ppeus  to  huve  been  tukeo  from  tho 
of  4  weeks,  or  4  weeks  of  years, 
period  of  Triacontavierides,  of  SO 
was  from  the  month  of  80  iaja. 
'anius  (xixvii.  18),  too.  distinctly 
hat  "the  practice  of  referring  the 
'  the  week  to  the  7  planets  began 
the  Egyptians."  The  week  of  7 
lebai,  V=c)  is  mentioned  at  the  pc- 
'  the  CreatioD,  and  It  continued  (o 
1  In  the  time  of  patriarchs  (Gen. 
izii.  ii).  It  was  probably  of  very 
w  among  the  ^yptiana  al»o,  judg- 
D  the  7  days'  (tlte  of  Apis  and  other 
ladal  divinioiin;  but  they  generally 
lention  of  decades  or  tens  of  days, 
are  siill  in  use  among  the  Chinese, 
e  use  of  7  days  in  Kgypt,  see  n. 
109  in  Ap.  CH.  vii.)  Tlii- Egyptians 
hours  of  night  und  12  of  day,  and 
ad  its  peculiar  genius  or  goddess, 
nied  wiih  a  slur  on  her  head,  colled 
hour."  Night  was  eoiwiclcred  older 
ly,  as  darkness  preceded  light,  and 
vening  and  the  morning  wtre  the 
•J."  The  expression  "  night  and 
■  Mill  used  in   the  East,  and  our 
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a  man's  birth,  what  he  will  meet  with  in  the  course  of  his  life/ 
and  how  he  will  end  his  days,  and  what  sort  of  man  be  will  be 
— discoveries  whereof  the  Greeks  engaged  in  poetry  have  made  a 
use.  The  Egyptians  have  also  discovered  more  prognostics  than 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  besides.  Whenever  a  prodigy  takes 
place,  they  watch  and  record  the  result ;  then,  if  anything  sim- 
ilar ever  happens  again,  they  expect  the  same  consequences. 

83.  With  respect  to  divination,  they  hold  that  it  is  a  gift 
which  no  mortal  possesses,  but  only  certain  of  the  gods  ;•  thus 
they  have  an  oracle  of  Hercules,  one  of  Apollo,  of  Minerva,  of 
Diana,  of  Mars,  and  of  Jupiter.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
oracle  of  Latona  at  Bute,  which  is  held  in  much  higher  repute 
than  any  of  the  rest.  The  mode  of  delivering  the  oracles  is  not 
uniform,  but  varies  at  the  different  shrines. 

'*  fortnight  *'  points  to  an  old  custom  of  counting  nights  instead  of  days.  The  no- 
tion that  the  Egyptians  had  not  the  12  hours  of  day  and  of  night  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  is  erroneous,  as  they  occur  in  a  tomb  of  the  time  of  Psarometiobus  IL, 
and  in  the  tombs  of  the  20th  Dynasty  at  Thebes.  The  word  *^hour"  is  said  to  be 
found  as  early  as  the  5th  Dynasty  (see  Lcpdus,  Band  iii.  Abth.  iL  Bl.  ^72,  76), 
and  with  the  name  of  King  Assa. — [G.  W.] 

'  Horoscopes  were  of  very  early  use  in  Egypt  (Iambi.  8.  4),  as  well  as  the  inter* 
pretation  of  dreams ;  and  Cicero  (De  Div.  i.  1)  speaks  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldees 
predicting  future  events,  as  well  as  a  man^s  destiny  at  his  birth,  by  their  observations 
of  the  stars.  This  was  done  by  them,  as  the  monuments  show,  by  observing  the 
constellations  that  appeared  on  the  eastern  horizon  at  the  moment  of  liis  birtn,  or 
any  event  they  wished  to  decide  about,  took  place.  The  fallacy  of  predicting  a 
particular  death  from  the  ** ascendant"  at  the  time  of  any  one^s  birth  has  been  well 
exposed  by  Cicero,  who  asks,  **  Were  all  those  who  fell  at  Cannie  born  under  the 
same  constellation,  for  they  had  all  one  and  the  same  death  f  *'  (De  Div.  ii.  47.) 
Interpreters  of  dreams  were  often  resorted  to  in  Egypt  (Exod.  xli.  8);  and  Diodorus 
(i.  25)  says  the  prayers  of  the  devout  were  rewarded  in  a  dream  by  an  indication  of 
the  remedies  an  illness  required.  Cicero  (De  Fato,  6)  speaks  of  the  belief  that 
'*  unv  one  born  at  the  rising  of  the  Dogstar  could  not  be  drowned  in  the  sea.'* — 
[G.  W.] 

■  Yet  the  Egyptians  sought  *'  to  the  idols,  and  to  the  charmers,  and  to  them 
that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the  wizards"  (Is.  xix.  8).  Herodotus  probably 
means  that  none  but  oracles  gave  the  real  answer  of  the  deity ;  and  this  would  not 
prevent  the  "prophets"  and  "magicians"  pretending  to  this  art,  like  the  fid^ns 
of  Greece.  To  the  Israelites  it  was  particularly  forbidden  "  to  use  divination,  to  be 
an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with 
familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer."  (Deut.  xviii.  10,  11.)  It  is  singu- 
lar that  the  Hebrew  word  nahash^  "  to  use  enchantments,"  is  the  same  as  the  Arabie 
for  "serpent."  A  Gnostic  Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
2nd  century,  and  found  in  Egypt,  mentions  divination  "  through  a  boy  with  a  lamp, 
a  bowl,  and  a  pit,"  very  like  what  is  now  practised  in  Egypt  and  Barbary;  and  the 
employment  of  boys  of  old  is  mentioned  by  Origen  and  others.  It  also  contains 
spells  for  obtaining  power  over  spirits,  for  discovering  a  thief,  for  commanding 
auothcr  man's  actions,  for  obtaining  any  wish,  for  preventing  anything,  &c.  Others 
in  the  Leydon  Museum  contain  recipes  for  good  fortune,  for  procuring  dreams,  for 
making  a  ring  to  bring  good  fortui>e  and  success  in  every  enterprise,  for  causing 
separation  between  man  and  wife,  giving  restless  nights,  for  making  oneself  loved, 
&c.  Magical  tricks  were  practised  of  old  also  (Exod.  vii.  11),  and  they  probablj 
became  more  general  in  later  corrupt  times.  (See  Publ.  Cambridge  Ant.  Soc.  Sto 
No.  2.)      Apuleius  also  mentions  the  magic  of  Egypt. — [G.  W.] 
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84.  Medicine   is  practised  among  them^  on  a  plan  of  sep- 
ration  ;    each    physician   treats    a    single    disorder,  and  no 

*  Not  only  wa8  the  study  of  medicine  of  very  early  date  in  Egypt,  but  medical 
len  there  were  in  such  repute  that  they  were  sent  for  at  yarious  times  from  other 
MintrieB.  Their  knowledge  of  medicine  is  celebrated  by  Homer  (Od.  iv.  229),  who 
escribes  Polydamna,  the  wife  of  Thonis,  as  giving  medicinal  plants  "  to  Helen,  in 

gjpt,  a  country  producing  an  infinite  number  of  orugs where  each  physi- 

an  possesses  knowledge  above  all  other  men.**  *'  0  virgin  daughter  of  Egypt,** 
ijB  Jeremiah  (Ixvi.  11),  *Mn  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines.**  Cyras  and 
ariua  both  sent  to  Egypt  for  medical  men  (Her.  ill.  1. 132) ;  and  Pliny  (xix.  6)  says 
Mi  mortem  examinations  were  made  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  maladies. 
octors  received  their  salaries  from  the  treasury ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  cod* 
rm  ID  the  treatment  of  a  patient  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  their  books,  his  death 
sing  a  capital  crime,  if  he  was  found  to  have  been  treated  in  any  other  way.  But 
aviations  fVom,  and  approved  additions  to,  the  sacred  prescriptions  wero  occasion- 
ly  made ;  and  the  prohibition  was  only  to  prevent  the  experiments  of  young  prao- 
Lioners,  whom  Pliny  considers  the  only  persons  privileged  to  kill  a  man  with 
ipunity.  Aristotle  indeed  says  *'  the  Egyptian  physicians  were  allowed  after  the 
lird  day  to  alter  the  treatment  prescribed  by  authority,  and  even  before,  taking 
WD  themselves  the  responsibility"  (Polit.  iii'.  11).  Experience  gradually  taught 
lem  many  new  remedies ;  and  that  they  had  adopted  a  method  (of  no  very  old 
anding  in  modern  practice)  of  stopping  teeth  with  gold  is  proved  by  some  mum- 
lea  found  at  Thebes. 


In  Fig.  8  is  a  dedication  **  to  Aman-re.** 


Besides  the  protection  of  society  from  the  pretensions  of  quacks,  the  Egyptians 
ovided  that  doctors  should  not  demand  fees  on  a  foreign  journey  or  on  military 
rvice,  when  patients  were  treated  free  of  expense  (Diod.  i.  82) ;  and  we  may  con- 
ide  that  they  were  obliged  to  treat  the  poor  gratis,  on  consideration  of  the  allow- 
ce  paid  them  as  a  body  by  government.  This  has  again  become  the  custom  in 
odem)  Egypt.  Herodotus  (ii.  77)  and  Diodorus  (i.  82)  mention  some  methods  of 
iatment ;  but  poor  and  superstitious  people  sometimes  had  recourse  to  dreams,  to 
Bards,  to  donations  to  sacred  animals,  and  to  exvotos  to  the  gods ;  and  the  model 

an  arm,  a  leg,  an  eye,  or  an  ear,  often  recorded  the  accidental  cure  and  the 
ident  credulity  of  an  individual,  as  in  some  countries  at  the  present  day.  Charms 
ire  also  written  for  the  credulous,  some  of  which  have  been  found  on  small  pieces 
papyrus,  which  were  rolled  up  and  worn  as  by  the  modern  Egyptians. 

Accoucheurs  were  women ;  which  wc  learn  from  Exodus  i.  15,  and  from  the 
ilptares,  aa  in  modern  Egypt.    The  Bedouins  of  the  desert  still  retain  a  know- 
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more  :^  thus  the  country  swarms  with  medical  practitioners,  some 
undertaking  to  cure  diseases  of  the  eye,  others  of  the  head, 
others  again  of  the  teeth,  others  of  the  intestines,  and  some  those 
which  are  not  local/ 

85.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  they  conduct  theii 
mournings'  and  their  funerals  : — On  the  death  in  any  house  of  a 
man  of  consequence,  forthwith  the  women  of  the  family  beplas* 
ter  their  heads,  and  sometimes  even  their  faces,  with  mud  ;  and 
then,  leaving  the  body  indoors,  sally  forth  and  wander  through 
the  city,  with  their  dress  fastened  by  a  band,  and  their  bosoms 
bare,  beating  themselves  as  they  walk.  All  the  female  relations 
join  them  and  do  the  same.  The  men  too,  similarly  begirt, 
beat  their  breasts  separately.  When  these  ceremonies  are  over, 
the  body  is  carried  away  to  be  embalmed. 

86.  There  are  a  set  of  men  in  Egypt  who  practise  the  art  of 

ledge  of  the  properties  of  the  medicinal  plants  that  grew  there,  with  Bome 
of  which  they  supply  the  druggists  of  the  towns.  It  is  to  the  Arabs,  who 
derived  it  from  Egypt  and  India,  that  Europe  ia  indebted  for  its  first 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  medicine,  which  grew  up  in  the  school  of 
Salerno  ;  and  a  slight  memento  of  it  is  still  retained  in  the  Arab  symbols  used  by 
our  chemists.  Pliny  (vii.  56)  says,  **  the  study  of  medicine  was  claimed  as  an 
Egyptian  invention ;  by  others  attributed  to  Arabas^  the  son  of  Babylon  and  ApoUo." 
— [G.  W.] 

*  The  medical  profession  being  so  divided  (as  is  the  custom  in  modem  Europe), 
indicates  a  great  advancement  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  of  medicinal  knowledge. 
The  Egyptian  doctors  were  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  like  the  embalmers,  who  are 
called  (in  Genesis  1.  2)  "  Physicians,**  and  were  **  commanded  by  Joseph  to  embalm 
his  father.**  They  were  of  the  class  called  Fastophori,  who,  according  to  Clemens 
(Strom,  lib.  6)  being  physicians,  were  expected  to  know  about  all  things  relating  to 
the  body,  and  diseases,  and  remedies,  contained  in  the  six  last  sacred  books  of  Her- 
mes. Manetho  tells  us  that  Athothes,  the  second  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  a  physi- 
cian, wrote  the  anatomical  books  ;  and  his  name,  translated  Uermogenes,  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  tradition  that  ascribed  them  to  Hermes,  the  Egyptian  Thoth. 
Or  the  fable  may  mean  that  they  were  the  result  of  intellect  personified  by  Thoth, 
or  Hermes.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  their  having  *'  physicians  for  particular 
members  of  the  body,  and  for  particular  diseases,  affords  another  proof  how  rigidly 
the  subdivisions  of  the  castes  were  kept  separaiCy^  as  Heeren  imagines,  for  they  were 
of  the  same  class ;  and  our  modern  custom  does  not  certainly  lead  to  such  an  in* 
ference.  In  the  Hermaic  books  a  whole  chapter  was  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  eye. 
— [G.  W.] 

*  Pliny  thinks  the  Egyptians  were  subject  to  numerous  diseases  (xxvi.  1);  bat 
in  this  he  differs  from  Herodotus  (ii.  77).  Luxury,  and  disregard  to  the  regimen 
they  followed  of  old,  may  have  caused  a  change  in  later  times,  when  leprosy,  ele* 
phantiasis,  and  other  diseases  became  common  in  Egypt ; 

**  Est  Elopbas  morbas,  qui  propter  flamina  Nil! 
Gignitar  iBgypto  in  mediA,  neque  pra)torca  unqaam/' — Lucret.  vL  560. 

for  Herodotus  (ch.  77)  shows  how  careful  they  were  of  health,  and  Diodoms  (i.  82^ 
says,  *^  (Repair euovci  r^  trJatiara  K\v(rfio7s,  koI  yri<rr€lai%,  koI  d^droiSy^^  as  well  as  by  ab*^" 
stinence ;  being  persuaded  that  the  majority  of  disorders  proceed  from  indigestiom- 
and  excess  in  eating. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  custom  of  weeping,  and  throwing  dust  on  their  heads,  is  often  represented 
on  the  monuments;  when  the  men  and  women  have  their  dresses  fastened  by  • 
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embalming,  and  maVe  it  their  proper  busioess.  These  persoiiB, 
when  a  body  is  brought  to  them,  show  the  bearers  various  models 
of  corpses,'  made  in  wood,  and  painted  so  as  to  resemble  nature 
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btnd  round  the  wnist,  tlie  breast  he\ag  hnre,  ni 

Hveot;  days  (Gen,  I.  3J,  or,  according  to   soitic 

mouTDcd   K(  boine,   singing  the    funeral 

dirge,  Tery  muuh   u   it   ia  now  done  in 

Egjpt ;    and    dunng  this  time  the;    ab- 

naiiied  rrom  the  balh.  vine,  delicucieB  of 

the  table,  and  rich  clothing  (Diod.  t.  61); 

and  eTen  after  the  bodj'  hiid  been  removed 

to  the  tomb  it  «a«  not  unusual  for  thcnpar 

reUtioDS  to  exhibit  tokens  of  grief,  vhen 

the  liturgica,   or  sertices  for  the   dend. 

were  performed  by  the  priesu,  by  beating 

Ihemf elves  on  the  breast  in  prcleuce  of 

the  muuiuij.  "Smiting  themsciveB  on  the 

breait"  vaa  a  common  token  ofgrief  in  the 

Eut  (Lube  iiiii.  43)  irbich  GoniinucB  to 

the  present  daf.    (Sea  noodcut  above,  nnd  ii 

Toi.  r.  p.  SBB.)     The  Egrptians  did  not  "cut  themsciTcs      in  mourmug;  ima  wkis  a 

Sjrian  cualom,  and  foTbidden  to  the  Jevs— [G.  W.] 

*  These  ircre  in  the  form  of  Ooirin,  and  not  only  those  of  the  best  kind,  but  all 
the  mummies  were  put  up  in  tlie  same  position,  representing  the  deceased  as  a 
fignre  of  Osiris,  those  only  excepted  which  were  of  Ihc  very  poor  people,  and  whioh 
were  merely  wrapped  up  in  mats,  or  some  other  common  covering.  Even  the  small 
earthenware  and  other  figures  of  the  dead  were  in  the  same  Ibrm  of  that  deity, 
whose  name  Herodotus,  as  usual,  hud  scruples  about  mciuioning,  from  having  been 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  secret.''  of  llie  le»<er  Hysterics.  DiodoruB  says 
(L  91),  "The  moat  eipcnsivc  mode  cost  a  talent  of  silver  (nearly  2Bn/.),  the  second 
twenty-two  minie  (90/.),  and  the  third  was  very  cheap.  When  the  price  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  the  body  given  lo  Ihc  embulmcre,  the  scribe  marked  on  the  left 
^de  of  the  body  the  eitcnt  of  tlie  incision  lo  be  made,  nnd  then  the  •  pariuehMf'' 
{Jituctor)  cut  open  as  much  of  the  flcsb  as  tho  law  permitted  with  nn  Etiiiopian 
atone  (flint),  and  immediately  ran  away,  pursued  by  those  present  with  bitter  el- 
ecrntlons,  who  pelted  him  with  stones.  One  then  introduced  his  hand,  and  took  out 
all  the  TiscerB,  except  the  kidneys  and  heart;  another  clennsed  them  nith  palm 
wine,  and  aromatic  preparations,  and  lastly,  after  having  applied  oil  of  cedar,  and 
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The  most  perfect  is  said  to  be  after  the  manner  of  Him  whom  I 
do  not  think  it  religious  to  name  in  connexion  with  such  a  mat- 
ter ;  the  second  sort  is  inferior  to  the  first,  and  less  costly  ;  the 
third  is  the  cheapest  of  all.  All  this  the  embalmers  explain, 
and  then  ask  in  which  way  it  is  wished  that  the  corpse  should 
be  prepared.  The  bearers  tell  them,  and  having  concluded  their 
bargain,  take  their  departure,  while  the  embalmers,  left  to  them- 
selves, proceed  to  their  task.  The  mode  of  embalming,  according 
to  the  most  perfect  process,  is  the  following : — They  take  first  a 
crooked  piece  of  iron,'*  and  with  it  draw  out  the  brain  through 

other  things  to  the  whole  body  fop  upwards  of  thirty  days,  they  added  myrrh,  cin- 
namon, and  various  drugs  for  preserving  the  body,  and  it  was  restored  to  the  friends, 
80  well  preserved  that  every  feature  might  be  recognised.'^  On  this  it  may  be  ob- 
served, 1st,  that  the  opening  in  the  left  side  is  perfectly  correct;  and  over  it  the 
sacred  eye  represented  on  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  or  wax,  was  placed  ;  and  through  it 
the  viscera  were  returned.  Four  wax  figures,  of  the  four  genii  of  Amenti,  were  also 
put  in  with  them,  when  the  viscera  were  not  deposited  in  the  vases,  which  are  so 
often  found  in  the  tombs.  Of  these  four  vases  one  had  a  lid  representing  the  bead 
of  a  man,  another  had  that  of  a  Cynocephalui^,  another  of  a  jackal,  and  the  fourth 
of  a  hawk;  and  in  these  the  viscera  of  first-class  mummies  were  generally  depoated. 
The  first  held  the  stomach  and  large  intestines ;  the  second  the  small  intestines ;  the 
third  the  lungs  and  heart  (showing  Diodorus  to  be  in  error) ;  and  the  fourth  the 
gall-bladder  and  liver.  2nd.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  are  not  justified  in  confining 
the  modes  of  embalming  to  three,  since  the  mummies  show  a  far  greater  variety, 
and  the  prices  must  have  varied  in  like  manner.  8rd.  The  execrations  against  the 
**  paraschistes "  could  only  have  been  a  form,  if  really  uttered,  which  seems  very 
doubtful.  4th.  The  features  could  not  be  recognised,  being  covered  with  numer- 
ous folds  of  cloth,  and  the  only  face  seen  was  that  of  the  painted  mummy  case. 
The  statement  of  Porphyry  that  the  intestines  were  thrown  into  the  river,  after  an 
invocation  to  the  sun,  is  unworthy  of  belief.  Everything  belonging  to  the  body 
was  buried,  and  apparently  even  the  sawdust,  used  for  absorbing  the  water  that 
washed  the  intestines,  which  was  put  up  into  small  liuen  bags,  and  deposited  in 
earthenware  jars. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  mummies  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  brain  having  been  extracted 
through  the  nostrils ;  and  the  "  drugs  "  were  employed  to  clear  out  what  the  in- 
strument could  not  touch.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  iron  was  used  in  Egypt, 
though  it  is  not  preserved  there,  nor  in  any  other  country,  beyond  a  certain  time. 
The  blue  colour  of  swords,  and  other  weapons  in  the  painted  tombs  of  Thebes,  shows 
that  the  Egyptians  used  iron,  or  steel,  as  well  as  bronze ;  nnd  this  lost  was  also  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans  and  Etruscans,  long  after  iron  implements  and  arms  were 
common.  Iron  was  known  in  the  days  of  Job  (xxviii.  2);  Moses  mentions  Tubal 
Cain  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  (Gen.  iv.  22),  and  compares 
Egypt  to  the  **  iron  furnace"  (Deut.  iv.  20);  Og  King  of  Bashan,  who  lived  about 
1450  D.  c,  had  a  bedstead  of  iron  (Deut.  iii.  11);  and  Homer  shows  the  quenching 
of  iron  to  caseliarden  it  was  well  known  when  he  adopts  it  as  a  simile,  and  compares 
the  hissing  noise  produced  by  piercing  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  to  the  effect  of  plung- 
ing the  heated  metal  in  water.  (Od.  ix.  391.)  Thrasyllus  (Clem.  Strom,  i.)  agrees 
with  the  Arundelian  marbles  in  supposing  that  iron  was  known  long  before  the 
Trojan  war  ;  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  the  most  civilised  nation 
of  those  days  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it  even  if  the  paintings  of  Thebes  did  not 
prove  its  use.  We  even  see  butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  steel  fastened 
to  their  apron  ;  and  weapons  of  that  blue-coloured  metal  were  represented  in  com- 
mon use  long  before  the  Trojan  war.  In  metallurgy  the  Egyptians  possessed  some 
secrets  scarcely  known  to  us;  for  they  had  the  means  of  enabling  copper  to  cut  stone 
without  hardening  it  by  an  alloy,  and  of  giving  to  bronze  blades  the  elasticity  of 
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the  nostrils,  thus  getting  rid  of  a  portion,  while  the  skull  is 
cleared  of  the  rest  by  rinsing  with  drugs  ;  next  they  make  a  cut 
along  the  flank  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone,'  and  take  out  the 
whole  contents  of  the  abdomen,  which  they  then  cleause,  wash- 
ing it  thoroughly  with  palm-wine/  and  again  frequently  with  an 

steel,  with  great  hardness  and  sharpness  of  edge.  In  Asia  the  Chalybes  were  noted 
for  their  iron  works,  by  which  they  obtained  great  profits  (Xenoph.  Anab.  s.  v.), 


and  Pliny  (vii.  56)  ascribes  the  invention  of  steel  to  the  1dm  Dactyli  of  Crete. — 
[G.  W.l 

'  Ethiopian  stone  either  is  black  flint,  or  an  Ethiopian  agate,  the  use  of  which 
was  the  remnant  of  a  very  primitive  custom.  Flints  were  often  employed  in  Egypt 
for  tipping  arrows,  in  lieu  of  metal  heads.  Stone  knives  have  been  found  in  Egypt, 
which  many  people  had,  as  the  Britons  and  others,  and  even  the  Romans  (Liv.  i.  24.) 
The  Ethiopians  (H^r.  vii.  69)  had  reed  arrows  tipped  with  agate,  or  pebbles,  **  on 
which  seals  were  cut,*'  and  which,  known  to  us  as  '*•  Egyptian  pebbles,"  are  in  great 
abundance  in  Dongola  and  other  districts.  (See  my  n.  ouB.  vii.  ch.  69.)  The  knife 
used  in  Egypt  for  sacrificing  was  generally  of  tempered  iron,  exactly  like  that  of 
the  Romans  (so  often  represented  on  their  altars),  one  of  which,  in  my  possession, 
is  11-^  inches  long,  by  2  In  the  broadest  part.    (Fig.  4.)— [G.  W.] 


*  The  wine  and  pith  (jumdr^  or  hxdb^  "  heart,**  in  Arabic)  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon.  (Anab.  ii.  8.)  He  is  right  in  saying  that  when  taken  from  it  the  tree 
withers.    In  the  Oasis  they  still  make  this  wine,  which  they  call  Unobgeh,    They 
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infusion  of  pounded  aromaticB.  After  this  they  fill  the  cavity 
with  the  purest  bruised  myrrh,  with  cassia,  and  every  other  sort 
of  spicery'  except  frankincense,  and  sew  up  the  opening.  Then 
the  body  is  placed  in  natrum*  for  seventy  days,*  and  covered 
entirely  over.  After  the  expiration  of  that  space  of  time,  which 
must  not  be  exceeded,  the  body  is  washed,  and  wrapped  round, 
from  head  to  foot,  with  bandages  of  fine  linen  cloth,*  smeared 
over  with  gum,  which  is  used  generally  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 

merely  tap  the  centre  of  the  date  tree,  where  the  branches  grow,  and  the  Juice  mm 
off  into  a  vase  fastened  there  to  receive  it. — [G.  W.] 

■  The  **  spieery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,"  carried  by  the  Ishmaelites  (or  Arabs) 
to  Egypt  were  principally  for  the  embalmers,  who  were  doubtless  supplied  regularly 
with  them.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  Other  caravans,  like  the  Medianite  merchantmen 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  28),  visited  Egypt  for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  and  **  the  spice  mer- 
chants '*  are  noticed  (1  Kings  x.  15)  in  Solomon^s  time.  See  my  n.  B.  ill.  ch.  107. 
— [G.  W.] 

*  Not  nitre,  but  the  subcarbonate  of  soda,  which  abounds  at  the  natron  lakes  in 
the  Libyan  desert,  and  at  El  Uegs  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  completed  the  usnal  mode 
of  embalming ;  but  some  few  appear  to  have  been  prepared  with  wax  and  tanning, 
by  which  the  limbs  were  less  rigid,  and  retained  great  flexibility.  Dr.  Granville 
has  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  preserving  bodies  by  that  process,  in 
imitation  of  one  brought  from  Egypt,  probably  of  late  time ;  for  a  description  of 
which  I  refer  to  his  work.  Mr.  Fettigrew  also  (p.  78)  mentions  a  child  preserred 
with  wax.— [G.  W.] 

*  This  included  the  whole  period  of  mourning.  The  embalming  only  occupied 
forty  days  (Gen.  1.  3);  Diodorus  says  "upwards  of  thirty."  Both  seventy  and  seTenty- 
two  days  are  mentioned  as  the  full  number,  the  first  being  ten  weeks  of  seven  days, 
or  seven  decads;  the  other  12x6=72,  the  duodecimal  calculation  being  also  used 
in  Egypt. 

The  name  mummy  is  supposed  to  be  an  Arabic  word,  moomia,  from  mAtn^  **  wax." 
In  Egyptian  it  is  called  sah  ;  the  bier     A,  Ool. 

The  origin  of  embalming  has  been  ingeniously  derived  from  their  first  merely 
burying  in  the  sand,  impregnated  with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and 
preserved  the  bo<Iy ;  which  natural  process  they  afterwards  imitated— drugs,  and 
subsequently  bitumen,  being  later  improvements.  Bitumen  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  generally  used  before  the  18th  Dynasty.  The  dried  body  of  the  supposed 
Mycerinus,  however,  will  be  no  evidence  that  the  simple  salting  process  was  retained 
till  his  time,  unless  the  body  and  woollen  dress  are  proved  to  be  ancient  Egyptian. 
(See  Gliddon's  HoraB  Jilgvptiacae  and  M.  Eg.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  348.)  On  bitumen,  see  n. 
•  on  B.  i.  ch.  179.— [G.  W.] 

*  Not  cotton.  The  microscope  has  decided  (what  no  one  ever  doubted  in 
Egypt)  that  the  mummy-cloths  arc  linen.  The  question  arose  in  consequence  of 
the' use  of  the  word  byatus,  Pausanias  unequivocally  describes  it  as  cotton,  and 
growing  in  Elis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  9hash  is  translated  Byssus  in  the 
Scptuagint  version,  and  in  our  own  "fine  linen"  (Ex.  xxiv.  4).  Many  consider  it 
linen,  and  Julias  Pollux  calls  it  a  sort  of  Indian  flax.  Herodotus  again  speaks  of 
the  (linen)  mummy-cloths  as  "byssine  sindon,"  and  both  he  and  J,  Pollux  call  cotton 


"tree  wool."      Some  indeed  think  this  last  was  silk;  but  Pliny  (xix.  1)  shows  that 


the  names  of  the  various  cloths.  Sindon  was  the  general  term  for  every  fine  stuff* 
so  that  it  was  even  applied  to  woollen  fabrics.  Josephiis  speaks  of  sindon  made  of 
hair,  and  the  ark  had  one  covermg  of  linen,  and  another  of  sindon  made  of  goat's 
hair  (Antiq.  3,  5,  4).  Sindon  was  therefore  any  stuff  of  a  very  fine  texture  (and 
might  be  applied  to  modern  Cashmere  and  Jerbeo  shawls,  as  well  as  to  muslin  and 
cambric).     Byssus  in  its  real  sense  was  cotton,  but  it  was  also  a  general  term  (like 
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linen,  i.e.  "  fina 


place  of  glue,  and  in  this  state  it  is  given  back  to  the  relations, 
who  enclose  it  in  a  wooden  case  which  they  have  had  made  for  the 
purpose,  shaped  into  the  figure  of  a  man.  Then  fastening  the 
case,  they  place  it  in  a  sepulchral  chamber,^  upright  against  the 
waU.     Such  is  the  most  costly  way  of  embalming  the  dead. 

our  word  "  linen  "),  and  Josephus  speaks  of  byssine  sindon  made  of 
cotton  linen.**  With  Pliny,  on  the  con- 
trary, linen  (linteum  or  linum)  is  the  gen- 
eral term  for  all  stuffs,  including  cotton 
(xix.l),  and  he  eren  calls  asbestus  *^  linen.** 
**  Komash,**  properly  "  linen,**  is  used  in 
the  same  way  by  the  Arabs  for  all  stuffs. 
It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an- 
ci'^nt,  like  modem  people,  may  have  been 
mistaken  sometimes  about  the  exact  qual- 
ity of  the  stuffs  they  saw,  since  the  micro- 
scope was  required  to  set  us  right.  Sindon 
may  possibly  be  taken  from  "  India,**  or 
from  the  Egyptian  **  akent  **  (see  n.  '  on  ch. 
105).  Clemens  thinks  byssine  garments 
were  invented  in  the  time  of  Semiramis, 
king  of  £ffypt  (Strom,  i.  p.  807).  The 
Egyptians  employed  gum  for  the  bands,  or 
mummy-cloths,  but  not  for  other  purposes 
where  glue  was  required.  They  also  stain- 
ed them  with  carthamus  or  safflower.  The 
custom  of  swathing  the  body  with  band- 
ages was  common  also  to  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  the  process  of  embalming  it  with  spices 
(Luke  xxiii.  66;  John  xix.  40).  Their 
mode  of  bandaging  the  dead  body  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  44) ;  and 
the  early  Italian  masters  have  represented 
it  more  correctly  than  many  of  later  time. 
The  legs,  however,  were  bandaged  separ- 
ately, as  in  the  Grseco-Egyptian  mummies, 
nnce  he  "came  forth**  out  of  the  tomb. — 
[G.  W.] 

^  This  was  not  in  their  own  houses, 
but,  aB  Herodotus  says,  in  a  room  made 
for  the  purpose,  which  was  attached  to 
the  tomb.  In  the  floor  of  this  room  the 
pit  was  sunk,  often  to  the  depth  of  more 
than  40  feet,  where,  after  certain  services 
had  been  performed  by  a  priest  before  the 
mummy,  it  was  finally  deposited.  In  the 
meantime  it  was  kept  (as  he  says,  upright) 
in  a  moveable  closet,  and  occasionally 
taken  out  to  receive  those  priestly  bene* 
dictions ;  or  stood  within  au  open  canopy 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  relations  weep- 
ing before  it.  A  less  expensive  kind  of 
tomb  had  not  the  chamber,  but  only  the 
pit,  which  was  properly  the  place  of  sep- 
ulture, though  the  name  ^'  tomb  **  is  always 
applied  to  the  apartment  above.  The 
eoflSu  or  mummy-case  wus  placed  at  the 
bottom,  or  in  a  lateral  chamber  or  recess, 
St  **  the  side  of  the  pit."    Those  who  were 
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87.  If  persons  wieb  to  avoid  expense,  and  cboose  the  second 
process,  the  following  is  the  method  pursued  : — Springes  ara 
filled  with  oil  made  from  the  cedar-tree,  which  is  then,  witfaont 
any  incisian^  or  disembowelling,  injected  into  the  abdomen. 
The  passage  hy  which  it  might  be  likely  to  return  is  stopped, 
and  the  body  laid  in  natrum  the  prescribed  number  of  days 
At  the  end  of  the  time  the  cedar-oil  is  allowed  to  make  its 
escape  ;  and  such  is  its  power  that  it  brings  with  it  the  whole 
Btomach  and  intestines  in  a  liquid  state.  The  natrum  mean- 
while has  dissolved  the  flesh,  and  so  nothing  is  left  of  the  dead 
body  but  the  skin  and  the  bones.  It  is  returned  in  this  con- 
dition to  the  relatives,  without  any  furlher  trouble  being  bestowed 
Upon  it. 

88.  The  third  method  of  embalming,*  which  is  practieed  in 
the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  to  clear  out  the  intestines  with 
a  clyster,'  and  let  the  body  lie  in  natrum  the  seventy  days, 

considered  vorthy  were  buried  in  the  tomb  they  h>d  made,  or  piirchaMid,  at  a  ver} 
high  price  ;  but  wicked  people  were  forbidden  the  priTilege,  as  if  imdeaervioft  o' 
burial  in  consecrated  ground. — [G.  W.] 


NalL 


*  Scrond-cla8s  tnutnniicg  without  anv  incistoa  are  found  in  the  tombs  ;  but  the 
opening  in  Ihc  side  van  made  in  maay  of  them,  and  occaaionall;  even  in  those  of 
uii  inferior  qualit; ;  no  that  it  «na  not  eicluuirclj  lonlincd  to  mumuiiea  of  the  Grat 
clngg.  Tlicre  were,  in  fnut,  many  griidations  in  ench  class.  The  mummies  of  Greeks 
niaj  generally  be  dialingiiished  hy  the  limbs  hoing  each  bandaged  separalely.  On 
Enibulming,  e<ce  Roitger'a  Xoticesiir  teE<  EnibBumumcnsdesAndciix  Egvptiens;  Petli- 
grow's  Hisiory  of  the  Egvptian  Sluitmica ;  and  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  v.  p.  451  to  ihe  end. 
-[R.  W.l 

■  Of  theec,  us  of  the  others,  (here  Bcra  icTEmt  kinds,  the  t«o  principal  ones 
being  "  ].  Those  tialtcd  and  filled  with  bitiunlnous  mailer  Ic^^a  pure  tliun  iLe  others; 
2.  Those  simply  ™ltpd."  Others,  indeed,  were  prepared  in  more  simple  ways; 
some  were  so  loosely  put  up  in  bad  cloths  that  they  arc  scarcely  to  be  separated 
from  the  stones  and  earth  in  which  they  are  buried,  and  others  were  more  carefully 
enveloped  in  handiigcs,  and  arranged  one  over  the  other  in  one  common  touib,  often 
to  the  number  of  several  imndrod.— [G.  W.] 

'  The  word  lued  here  (avfiudii)  ia  the  name  ot  the  modem  fgl,  or  raphanut 
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afler  which  it  is  at  once  given  to  those  who  come  to  fetch  it 
away. 

89.  The  wives  of  men  of  rank  are  not  given  to  he  emhakned 
immediately  after  death,  nor  indeed  are  any  of  the  more  beau- 
tiful and  valued  women.  It  is  not  till  they  have  been  dead 
three  or  four  days  that  they  are  carried  to  the  embalmers. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  indignities  from  being  oflFered  them.  It 
is  said  that  once  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred  :  the  man  was  de- 
tected by  the  information  of  his  fellow- workman. 

90.  Whensoever  any  one,  Egyptian  or  foreigner,  has  lost 
his  life  by  falling  a  prey  to  a  crocodile,  or  by  drowning  in  the 
river,  the  law  compels  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  near  which 
the  body  is  cast  up  to  have  it  embalmed,  and  to  bury  it  in  one 
of  the  sacred  repositories  with  all  possible  magnificence.'  No 
one  may  touch  the  corpse,  not  even  any  of  the  friends  or  rela- 
tives, but  only  the  priests  of  the  Nile,^  who  prepare  it  for  burial 
with  their  own  hands — regarding  it  as  something  more  than  the 
mere  bo^y-of  a  man — and  themselves  lay  it  in  the  tomb. 

— '9Trxhe  Egyptians  are  averse  to  adopt  Greek  customs,  or, 
in  a  word,  those  of  any  other  nation.  This  feeling  is  almost 
universal  among  them.     At  Chemmis,*  however,  which  is  a  large 

ntiTUd  (var.  edulis)  of  Linnieus  (see  n.  '  on  ch.  125);  but  the  liquid  here  mentioned 
seems  rather  to  be  a  powerful  cleansing  preparation. — [G.  W.] 

'  The  law  which  obliged  the  people  to  embalm  the  body  of  any  one  found  dead, 
and  to  bury  it  in  the  most  expensive  manner,  was  a  police,  as  well  as  a  sanatory, 
regulation.  It  was  a  fine  on  the  people  for  allowing  a  violent  death,  even  by  acci- 
dent, to  occur  In  their  district;  and  with  the  same  object  of  protecting  life,  they 
made  it  a  crime  to  witness  an  attempt  to  murder,  or  even  a  personal  attack  of  any 
kind,  without  endeavouring  to  prevent  it,  or  at  least  laying  an  information  and  pros- 
ecuting the  offender.  It  was  not  **  because  the  body  was  something  more  than 
human ; "  but  to  ensure  the  proper  mode  of  embalming,  by  having  the  money  paid 
at  once  to  the  priests,  and  to  prevent  any  evasion  of  the  expense. — [G.  W.] 

'  Herodotus  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  every  city  had  its  priests  of  the  Nile ; 
but  this  was  probably  only  when  situated  near  its  bunks,  as  we  do  not  find  any  of 
these  Nile  temples. 

The  city  of  Nilopolis,  where  the  god  Nilus  was  greatly  worshipped,  was  in  mid- 
dle Egypt,  in  the  province  of  Heptanomis  (afterwards  called  Arcadia,  from  the  son 
of  Tbeodosius).  At  Silwlig,  too,  Nilus  (or  Hapi-moou)  was  greatly  honoured. 
Silsilis  is  remarkable  for  its  large  quarries  of  sandstone,  which  was  used  to  build 
nearly  all  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  for  having  been  the  place  where  the  Nile  burst 
the  barrier  of  rock,  and  lowered  its  level  throughout  its  course  southward  of  that 
spot.  (See  n.  on  ch.  13,  in  App.  cii.  iv.)  The  Niloa,  according  to  Heiiodorus 
(yEthiop.  lib.  ix,),  was  one  of  the  principal  festivals  of  Egypt.  It  was  celebrated 
about  the  winter  solstice,  whcu  the  Nile  began  to  rise ;  and  Libanius  pretends  that 
the  rites  were  thought  of  so  much  importance,  that  unless  performed  properly,  the 
river  would  not  rise  to  the  proper  height.  It  was  celebrated  by  men  and  women  in 
the  capital  of  each  nonie  ;  which  seems  to  argue,  like  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  god  Nilus  had  a  temple  in  every  large  city;  and  a  wooden  statue  of  the 
river  god  was  carried  in  procession  through  the  villages  on  that  occasion. — [G.  W.] 

*  Khera,  the  god  of  Chemmis,  or  Khemmo,  being  supposed  to  answer  to  Pan, 
UiIb  city  was  called  Panopolis  by  the  Greeks  and  Roniaus.    The  lion-headed  goddess 
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City  in  the  Thebaic  canton,  near  NeapoUs,*  there  is  a  square  en- 
closure  sacred  to  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.  Palm  trees  grow  all 
round  the  place,  which  has  a  gateway  of  stone  of  an  unusual 
size,  surmounted  by  two  colossal  statues/  also  in  stone.     Inside 

Thriphis  shared  the  honours  of  the  sanctury  with  Kheni,  and  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek 
inscription  there  of  the  Tith  year  of  Trajan,  when  the  restored  or  newly-built  temple 
was  finished  (ffuvtTfXdtr^).  Khem  was  the  generative  principle,  or  universal  nature. 
His  name  resembles  that  of  '*  Egypt,''  which  Plutarch  tells  us  was  called  Chemi, 
**from  the  blackness  of  the  soil,*'  and  was  the  same  word  applied  to  the  **  black"  or 
pupil  **  of  the  eye."    (See  n.  *  on  ch.  15.)    This  is  confirmed  by  the  hieroglyph- 


ics ;  Khem,  Chemi,  or  Khcmo 


signifying  "Egypt,"  and  corresponding  to  the  "land  of  Ham,"  or  Khem.  It  is 
singular  that  this  town  should  have  had  the  old  name  of  the  country,  and  another, 
Copto:^,  have  had  that  of  Egypt^  which  is  Kofi,  or  Gypt,  with  the  "-^t"  prefixed. 
"Egypt "is  not  found  in  hieroglyphics  as  the  name  of  the  country;  nor  "Nile"  as 
that  of  the  river.  The  ancient  Chemmis  (or  Khemi)  is  retained  in  the  modem 
Ekhmim^  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  famed  of  old  as  linen  manufiicturers 
and  workers  in  stone.  Chemi,  "Egypt,"  was  the  origin  of  the  word  alchemy 
(the  black  art)  and  of  chemistry.  The  white  bull  accompanies  Khem,  as  in  the 
procession  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  and  this  accords  with  the  representation  of  the 
Indian  god  who  presides  over  generation  mounted  on  a  white  bull.  (Sir  W.  Jones, 
vol.  i.  p.  256.)— [G.  W.] 

*  The  ^^neighbouring  Neapolis"  is  at  least  ninety  miles  further  up  the  river,  and 
sixty  in  a  direct  line.  It  has  been  succeeded  by  the  modern  Keneh^  a  name  tiaken 
from  the  Greek  Kaiy^  ir(jA.iy,  the  "  Newtown  "  of  those  days.  All  the  Egyptians  had 
an  aversion  for  the  customs  of  the  Greeks,  as  of  all  strangers ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  people  of  Chemmis  should  have  had  a  different  feeling  towards 
them.  The  stories  of  the  Greek  Perseus  having  visited  Egypt  on  his  way  to  labya,  and 
of  his  having  instituted  games  at  Chemmis,  are  fables,  as  is  that  in  Book  vii.  ch.  61, 
of  his  having  given  his  name  to  the  Persians.  But  there  may  have  been  an  Egyp- 
tian god,  a  character  of  the  sun,  whom  the  Greeks  supposed  to  be  their  hero ;  and 
the  monster  Medusa,  whose  head  Perseus  cut  off,  evidently  derived  its  form  from 
the  comnion  Typhonian  figure  of  Egypt.  (Cp.  Diodorus,  iii.  69.)  The  record  of  a 
colony  having  gone  to  Greece  from  Egypt  ('* Khemi")  may  have  led  to  the  story 
about  the  people  of  Chemmis  having  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Greeks ;  as  that 
of  Perseus  having  married  Astartc,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  may  point  to  some 
intercourse  wiih  Syria.  "  Perseus,  according  to  the  Persians,  was  an  Assyrian." 
There  is  a  curious  connexion  between  Perseus  and  Pharas  (faras),  "  the  horse  : " — 
the  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  Medusa  when  killed  by  Perseus,  as  represented  on 
one  of  the  metopes  of  Selinus ;  and  Neptune,  who  introduced  the  horse  into  Greece, 
and  Medusa,  are  both  Libyan.  Farras  signifies  the  "  marc,"  and  fares  the  "  horse* 
man,"  or  the  **  Persian,*'  in  Arabic.  In  the  story  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  as 
of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  the  scene  is  placed  in  Syria ;  the  former  at  Jaffa,  the 
latter  near  Beiroot. — [G.  W.l 

•  Statues  on  the  large  stone  propyla,  or  towers  of  the  Propylaea,  wou.a  be  an 
anomaly  in  Egyptian  architecture.  The  enclosure  is  the  usual  tetnenos^  surrounded 
by  a  wall  generally  of  crude  brick,  within  which  the  temple  stood.  Cp.  the  Welsh 
"  X/flrn."  The  palm-trees  constituted  the  grove  round  the  temple,  which  was 
usually  planted  with  other  trees.  Clemens  therefore  calls  it  &\<rosy  and  gives  the 
name  opyiis  to  the  temcnos.  The  court^s  surrounded  by  columns  arc  his  av\ai,  (See 
n.  on  ch.  155,  and  the  woodcut  there.)  The  court  planted  with  trees  seems  to  be 
the  **  grove  "  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  ashreh  (1  Kings  xv.  13),  ashireh  (Deut,  vii, 
5),  plural  oiheroth  (2  Oliron.  xxxiii.  3 :  Judg.  iii.  7) ;  a  word  not  related,  as  some 
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this  precinct  is  a  temple,  and  in  the  temple  an  image  of  Perseus. 
The  people  of  Chemmis  say  that  Perseus  often  appears  to  them, 
Bometimes  within  the  sacred  enclosure,  sometimes  in  the  open 
country  :  one  of  the  sandals  which  he  has  worn  is  frequently 
found^ — two  cubits  in  length,  as  they  affirm — and  then  all 
Egypt  flourishes  greatly.  In  the  worship  of  Perseus  Greek  cere- 
monies are  used  ;  gymnastic  games  are  celebrated  in  his  honour, 
comprising  every  kind  of  contest,  with  prizes  of  cattle,  cloaks, 
and  skins.  I  made  inquiries  of  the  Chemmites  why  it  was  that 
Perseus  appeared  to  them  and  not  elsewhere  in  Egypt,  and  how 
they  came  to  celebrate  gymnastic  contests®  unlike  the  rest  of 
the  Egyptians  :  to  which  they  answered,  "  that  Perseus  belonged 
to  their  city  by  descent.  Danaiis  and  Lynceus  were  Chemmites 
before  they  set  sail  for  Greece,  and  from  them  Perseus  was  de- 
scended," they  said,  tracing  the  genealogy  ;  "  and  he,  when  he 
came  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose"  (which  the  Greeks  also  assign) 
"of  bringing  away  from  Libya  the  Gorgon's  head,  paid  them  a 
visit,  and  acknowledged  them  for  his  kinsmen — be  had  heard 
the  name  of  their  city  from  his  mother  before  he  left  Greece — 
he  bade  them  institute  a  gymnastic  contest  in  his  honour,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  they  observed  the  practice." 

92.  The  customs  hitherto  described  are  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians who  live  above  the  marsh-country.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  marshes  have  the  same  customs  as  the  rest,  as  well  in  those 
matters  which  have  been  mentioned  above  as  in  respect  of  mar- 
riage, each  Egyptian  taking  to  himself,  like  the  Greeks,  a  single 
wife  ;•  but  for  greater  cheapness  of  living  the  marsh-men  prac- 

thiok,  to  Ashteroth,  nor  to  asher^  "  ten "  (both  which  begin  with  ain,  not  aleph). 
The  grove  brought  out  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6  and  7)  appears 
to  be  like  the  emblematic  grove,  or  table  surmounted  by  trees,  carried  in  proces- 
sion behind  the  Egyptian  god  Khem. 

The  word  "  hig'hplace,"  "  bemeh,"  nC5  (1  Sara.  ix.  12;  2  Kings  xxiii.  15)  is 
singularljf  though  accidentally,  like  the  Greek  firj^ia. — [G.  VV.] 

'  The  modem  Egyptians  show  the  footstep  of  their  prophet,  in  default  of  his 
MiQdal,  and  an  impression  in  stone — a  petrified  miracle.  The  dervishes  at  Old  Cairo 
have  the  shoe  of  their  founder,  which  might  almost  vie  for  size  with  the  suudal  of 
Persciw.— [0.  W.] 

•  See  Note  in  Appendix,  ch.  vi. 

*  There  is  no  instance  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  of  a  man  having  more  than 
one  wife  at  a  time ;  nor  does  Herodotus  say,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  that 
this  was  the  custom  of  the  other  Egyptians  who  lived  above  the  marsh  country. 
Rather  he  implies  the  contrary.  From  the  superior  treatment  of  women  through- 
out Egypt,  from  what  we  see  of  their  social  habits,  and  from  the  queens  being 
allowed  to  ascend  the  throne,  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  man  had  more  than 
one  wife.  Diodorus  (i.  80)  says  the  priests  were  only  allowed  one,  while  the  rest 
might  hAve  any  number ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with  his  account  of  the  marriage 
contract,  allowing  a  woman  the  control  over  her  husband  (i.  27);  and,  if  permitted 
by  law,  we  may  be  certain  that  few  took  advantage  of  it,  since  it  was  forbidden  to 
the  rich  aristocracy,  and  the  poor  could  not  afford  to  enjoy  the  privilege.— 
[G.  W.] 
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tiee  certain  peculiar  customs,  such  as  these  following.  They 
gather  the  bloBsoms  of  a  certain  water-lily,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  all  over  the  Q&t  country  at  the  time  when  the  IfUe 
riseB  and  floods  tho  regions  aloug  its  banks — the  Egyptians  call 
it  the  lotus' ° — they  gather,  I  say,  the  blosGoms  of  this  plant  and 
dry  them  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  extract  from  the  centre 
of  each  blossom  a  substance  like  the  bead  of  a  poppy,  which 
they  crush  and  make  into  bread.     The  root  of  the  lotus  is  like- 

"  This  Kjnipheeik  Lolui  jfrowH  in  ytooils  &Dd  bhibII  channeU  id  the  DelU  during 
the  inundation,  whitb  an-  dry  during  the  rest  of  the  year ;  hut  it  is  not  Tonnd  in  th« 
Nile  itself.  It  is  nearly  the  Hitne  ae  ourwliite  VBiler-lil/.  Ita  Arabic  Dime  U  "<</<'''• 
or  nilSfer,  or  beihnln  ;  the  hut  being  the  ancient  "  pi-BShnn,"  or  [ri-shneen,  of  th« 
bieroglypiiics.  There  arc  tno  mrietics — the  wliite,  and  ttiot  with  a  bluiah  tinge,  or 
the  Ntnigilieea  Ccerulea.  The  Buddliists  of  Tibet  and  others  call  it  Htnuphar. 
Though  the  favourite  Bower  of  Egypt,  there  a  no  cidenve  of  its  baring  been  ncred; 
but  the  god  Nofr-Atnioo  bore  it  on  his  bead ;  and  the  name  nu/ar  is  probably 
related  (o  nnfr,  "good,"  and  vonuecled  with  bia  lille.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
Bower  of  Hadea,  or  Aineiiti',  and  on  it  alao  HarpocraleB  is  often  seated.  He  was 
the  Egyptinn  Aurora,  or  day-apring ;  not  the  god  of  Klencc,  as  the  Greeki  eupposed, 
but  figured  with  his  Snger  in  his  moulh,  to  sliow  one  of  the  habits  of  childhood,  of 
which  he  was  thu  eiobleta.  Hence  be  represented  the  beginning  of  day,  or  the  risa 
and  infancy  of  the  sun,  which  whs  typically  portrayed  rising  every  morning  from 
that  flower,  or  from  the  water ;  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  Pro- 
dug  that  tlio  lotus  flower  waa  typical  of  the  sun,  BratOBlheuea  also  says  this  son  of 
Uis  waa  tlie  "  god  of  Day."    The  Egyptian  mode  of  Indicating  silence  was  by  plac- 


ing "  the  liaiid  on  Ibe  mouth."  (Cp.  Job  xxix.  9.)  The  frog  was  also  an  emblem 
"of  nmn  aa  yet  in  embryo,"  as  Horapollo  and  the  Kerptiun  monuments  show. 
The  lotus  flower  was  always  prerented  to  guests  at  an  Eiiyptinn  party ;  and  gariaodi 
were  put  round  their  hcada  and  necks; — the  "mulltequc  in  fronte  coronB,"  (Cp. 
Hor.  Oil.  i.  ■Hi  and  :<S ;  ii.  7  ;  iii.  10 ;  iv.  1 1.  AlhenKiut.  xv.  Ovid.  Fast.  t.  Anacreon, 
ado  iv.)  It  it  cviilcnt  that  the  lotus  was  not  borrowed  from  India,  aa  it  wis  the 
favouriie  plant  of  Egypt  before  llic  Hindoos  had  estnldished  thetr  religion  there. 

Besides  the  seeds  of  the  lotus,  poor  people  doubtlcfa  u^ed  tlioae  of  other  plants 
for  niakirig  bread,  lilie  the  modern  Egvptiaus,  who  used  to  colh'Ct  the  small  grain 
of  tlic  Airieuibfiaiillwim'a  nodiJtoTtim  iar  this  purpose;  nnd  Diodorus  (i.  80)  Sajra 
rlie  roola  and  slulka  of  waler-plunts  were  a  gi-cat  article  of  food  among  tb«  lowei 
classes  of  Egyptians. — [G.  W.J 
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wise  eatable,  and  has  a  pleasant  sweet  taste :  it  is  round,  and 
about  the  size  of  an  apple.  There  is  also  another  species  of 
the  lily  in  Egypt,'  which  grows,  like  the  lotua,  in  the  river,  and 
resembles  the  rose.  The  fruit  sjiringa  up  side  by  side  with  the 
blossom,  on  a  separate  stalk,  and  has  almost  exactly  the  look 
of  the  comb  made  by  wasps.  It  contains  a  number  of  seeds, 
about  the  size  of  an  olive-stone,  which  are  good  to  eat :  and 
these  are  eaten  both  green  and  dried.     The  byblus'  (papyrus), 

'  Perhspa  the  Xi/mphira  Ketmnho,  or  KeUiinhlnnit  nhiuli  [s  cominon  in  lodia, 
but  which  grons  no  longer  in  Egrpt.  And  X\\e  care  tuhcn  in  planlinR  it  formerly 
■eema  to  bIio«  it  waa  not  inJiRCiioiw  in  EsyP''  Crocodile's  and  the  Sclumbium  are 
represeoled,  with  ihe  Kile  pod,  on  flie  lorj-i 
Diaaj  Roma n-£gv|)r ISO  sciilpliirtK  (sec  hooi 


riHentBtion  of  the  Kelnmbium  occurs  \a  the  Bculptures  of  ancirnt  Egjpt,  though 
th«  common  Njmphea  Lotus  occurs  m  often.  Plinv  cnll»  it  Colocaeiii,  as  veil  as 
C^y&DOn  {i\\.  15).  Of  the  plania  of  Epypt,  too  numerous  to  nientiou  liiTc,  seo  At. 
Eg,  W.  loL  iv.  p  6!  to  85,  Bud  Dr.  Pickering's  Phys.  Hial.  of  Man,  p.  aiiS,  ic— 
IG   W,] 

This  is  Ihe  Cyperut  Papgrut,  nhich,  like  (he  Nelumbium,  ia  no  lonjicr  a  native 
of  Egypt.  It  D0»  only  grows  in  the  An]ipufl,  Qpar  Svr.icuxc,  and  it  is  suiil  to  have 
becD  found  in  a  streain  on  the  coust  of  Svriu,  as  in  Pliny'a  time  (xiii.  1 1).  Herodotus 
ta  wrong  in  calling  it  an  annual  plant.  The  use  of  the  pitli  of  ils  triaiij.Tilar  stalk  for 
paper  made  it  a  very  valuahle  phintj  and  ihe  right  of  groning  the  bent  qualilj,  and 
of  selling  ihe  papyrus  made  from  it,  biflongcd  lo  tli«  Ouvemiiivnt.  It  »ua  partiuu- 
larlj  culiivaled  in  the  Sebennylic  nome,  and  various  qualities  of  the  paper  were 
made.  It  is  eriJent  that  olher  Ctiptri,  and  purticulurly  the  t'vjvriw  dicti.  Here 
ionictimeE  confounded  with  the  Fapj/na,  or  £'/blui  /titralieai  of  Slrttbo ;  and  «hen 
*e  read  of  its  being  used  for  mats,  sails,  baskeui,  saiiduls,  nnd  other  couunoii  pur- 
posea,  we  may  conclude  that  this  Has  au  inferior  kind  mentioned  by  Strabo;  and 
■ometimes  a  common  CyperuH,  which  grew  wild,  a-t  many  atili  do,  was  thus  enii^oyed 
in  its  slead.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  a  variety  ot  the  Papyrus  was  so  used;  men 
bnng  represented  on  the  moiiuiuviils  making  small  bouts  of  it  (see  n.  '  ch.  ttlj)  ;  and 
we  may  conclude  tliia  waa  a  courser  and  smaller  kind  not  adapted  I'or  paper.  The 
best  was  grown  with  great  o;ire.  Pliny  says  the  papyrus  waa  not  found  about 
Uexandria,  because  it  was  not  cultivated  there  1  and  Ihe  ncces^ty  of  this  is  shown 
by  Isaiah's  mention  of  "  the  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks  .  ■  ■  and  evcrv  thing  tou-n 
by  the  brooks."  (Is.  lii.  T.)  This  prophecy  ia  still  more  reinarkablu  fi-oui  its  de- 
Vol.  II.— 9 
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which  grows  year  after  year  in  the  marshes,  they  pull  up,  and, 
cutting  the  plant  in  two,  reserve  the  upper  portion  for  other 
purposes,  but  take  the  lower,  which  is  about  a  cubit  long,  and 
either  eat  it  or  else  sell  it.  Such  as  wish  to  enjoy  the  byblus 
in  full  perfection  bake  it  first  in  a  closed  vessel,  heated  to  a 
glow.  Some  of  these  folk,  however,  live  entirely  on  fish,  which 
are  gutted  as  soon  as  caught,  and  then  hung  up  in  the  sun : 
when  dry,  they  are  used  as  food. 

93.  Gregarious  fish  are  not  found  in  any  numbers  in  the 
rivers  ;  they  frequent  the  lagunes,  whence,  at  the  season  of 
breeding,  .they  proceed  in  shoals  towards  the  sea.  The  males 
lead  the  way,  and  drop  their  milt  as  they  go,  while  the  females, 
following  close  behind,  eagerly  swallow  it  down.  From  this  they 
conceive,^  and  w^hen,  after  passing  some  time  in  the  sea,  they 
begin  to  be  in  spawn,  the  whole  shoal  sets  off  on  its  return  to 
its  ancient  haunts.  Now,  however,  it  is  no  longer  the  males, 
but  the  females,  who  take  the  lead  :  they  swim  in  front  in  a 
body,  and  do  exactly  as  the  males  did  before,  dropping,  little 
by  little,  their  grains  of  spawn  as  they  go,  while  the  males  in 

ythe  rear  devour  the  grains,  each  one  of  which  is  a  fish.^     A  por- 
tion of  the  spawn  escapes  and  is  not  swallowed  by  the  males, 
and  hence  come  the  fishes  which  grow  afterwards  to  maturity. 
When  any  of  this  sort  of  fish  are  taken  on  their  passage  to  the 
yj^j  ]  sea,  they  are  found  to  have  the  left  side  of  the  head  scarred  and 
\.^    I  bruised  ;  while  if  taken  on  tlicir  return,  the  marks  appear  on 
'^>^      (    the  right.     The  reason  is,   that  as  they  swim  down  the  Nile 
seaward,  they  keep  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river  upon  their  left, 
and  returning  again  up  stream  they  still  cling  to  the  same  side 
hugging    it  and    brushing    in    against    it    constantly,    to    \)e 
sure  that  tliey  miss  not  their  road  through  the  great  force  of  the 
current.     When  the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  the  hollows  in  the  land 
and  the  marshy  spots  near  the  river  are  flooded  before  any  other 

daring  that  the  papyrus  shall  no  longer  grow  in  the  country,  that  it  '*  shall  wither, 
and  be  driven  away,  and  be  no  more."  Thoophrastus  is  correct  in  saying  it  grew  uu 
shallow  water;  or  in  marshes,  according  to  j^liny ;  and  this  is  represented  on  lh» 
monuments,  where  it  is  placed  at  the  side  of  a  stream,  or  in  irrigated  lands  (seer 
woodcut.  No.  III.  fig.  2,  cli.  77,  note  3;  and  the  end  of  cii.  v.  of  the  App.).  Pliny^ 
describes  the  mode  of  making  the  paper  (xiii.  1 1),  by  cutting  thin  slices  of  the  pith, 
and  laying  them  in  rows,  and  these  being  crossed  with  other  slices,  the  whole  wa* 
wade  to  adhere  by  great  pressure. — [G.  W.l 

'  Aristoil'.»  (de  Gen.  Anim.  iii.  5)  shows  tlie  absurdity  of  this  statement,  quoting 
Herodotus  by  name,  and  giving  his  exact  words.  C.  Miiller  has  strangely  seen  in 
the  passage  a  fragment  oi  Herodonm  t    (See  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  ii.  p.  32,  Fr.  11.) 

*  The  male  fish  deposits  the  milt  after  the  female  has  deposited  the  spawn,  and 
thus  renders  it  prolific.  The  swallowing  of  the  spawn  is  simply  the  act  of  any 
hungry  fish,  male  or  female,  who  happens  to  find  it.  The  bruised  heads  are  a  fable. 
— [G.  W.l 
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laces  by  the  percolation  of  the  water  though  the  river  banks  ;• 
[id  these,  almost  as  soon  as  they  become  pools,  are  found  to  be 
ill  of  numbers  of  little  fishes.  I  think  that  I  understand  how 
is  this  comes  to  pass.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile  the  year 
afore,  though  the  fish  retired  with  the  retreating  waters,  they 
id  first  deposited  their  spawn  in  the  mud  upon  the  banks  ; 
id  so,  when  at  the  usual  season  the  water  returns,  small  fly  are 
tpidly  engendered  out  of  the  spawn  of  the  preceding  year.  So 
luch  concerning  the  fish. 

94.  The  Egyptians  who  live  in  the  marshes  •  use  for  the  an- 
nting  of  their  bodies  an  oil  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  sillicy- 
pium,  ^  which  is  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  "  kiki/'  To 
jtain  this  they  plant  the  sillicyprium  (which  grows  wild  in 
reece)  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
kes,  where  it  produces  fruit  in  great  abundance,  but  with  a  very 
Lsagreeable  smell.     This  fruit  is  gathered,  and  then  bruised  and 

•  Percolation  supplies  the  wells  in  the  alluvial  soil,  even  at  the  edge  of  the 
«ert ;  but  wherever  there  are  any  hollows  and  dry  ponds,  these  are  filled,  as  of 
1,  by  canals  cut  tor  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  water  of  the  inundation  inland. 
le  water  would  reach  the  hollows  and  ponds  by  percolation,  if  no  canals  were 
ide ;  we  know,  however,  that  these  were  much  more  numerous  in  ancient  than  in 
Ddern  Egypt.' 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  young  fish  in  the  ponds  was  simply  owing  to  these 
ing  supplied  by  the  canals  from  the  river,  or  by  its  overflowing  its  banks  (which 
only  did  in  some  few  places,  long  after  the  canals  had  been  opened),  and  the  fish 
turally  went  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  water. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  intimate  acquaintance  of  Herodotus  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  marsh- 
gion  is  probably  owing  to  the  important  position  occupied  by  that  region  in  the 
volt  of  Inaros,  which  the  Athenians,  whom  Herodotus  accompanied,  went  to  assist. 
hile  Inaros  the  Libyan  attacked  the  Persians  in  the  field,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Lhenians  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Memphis,  Amyrtsus  the 
qrptian,  his  co-conspirator,  established  his  authority  over  the  marsh-district,  the 
habitants  of  which  were  reputed  the  most  warlike  of  the  Egyptians.  Here  he 
adntained  himself  even  after  the  defeat  of  Inaros  and  his  Athenian  allies,  who 
em  to  have  made  their  last  stand  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  marsh-country. 
ee  Thucyd.  i.  109-110.  Herod,  ii.  140;  iii.  15,  &c.)  Herodotus,  if  he  accom- 
.nied  the  expedition,  would  thus  have  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
arsh-men. 

"*  This  was  the  Jiicintts  community  the  castor-oil  plant,  or  the  Palma-Christi,  in 
rabic  Kharweh.  It  was  known  by  the  names  of  Croton,  Trixis,  wild  or  tree-Sesa- 
lun,  Ricinus,  and  (according  to  Diodorus)  of  fftcrcKi  fcuirpiov,  which  was  doubtless  the 
me  as  the  <ri\\iKV7rpiov  of  Herodotus.  It  grew  abundantly,  according  to  Pliny,  as 
still  does,  in  Egypt.  The  oil  was  extracted  either  by  pressing  the  seeds,  as  at  the 
^sent  day,  when  required  for  lamps,  or  by  boiling  them  and  skimming  off  the  oil 
at  floated  on  the  surface,  which  was  thought  better  for  medicinal  purposes. 
iny  was  not  singular  in  his  taste  when  he  says  (xv.  7)),  "Cibis  fcedum,  lucernis 
ile.'^  It  was  the  plant  that  gave  shade  to  Jonah  (iv.  6)— Kikidn,  mistranslated 
gourd.*'     The  Egyptians  had  many  other  plants  that  produced  oil,  the  principal 

which  were  the  Carthanms  tinctorius  (or  saffiowcr),  the  Sesamum  orientale  (or 
IffuimY  flax,  lettuce,  Selgam  or  coleseed  (Brassica  oleifera),  and  the  Raphanus 
eifer  (the  Seemga  of  modern  Nubia),  and  even  the  olive ;  though  this  tree  seldom 
*oduced  fruit  in  Egypt,  except  about  the  Lake  Moeris,  and  in  the  gardens  of  Alex- 
idria.     (Plin.  xv.  3 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1147.)— [G.  W.] 
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pressed,  or  else  boiled  down  after  roasting :  the  liquid  which 
comes  from  it  is  collected  and  is  found  to  be  unctuous,  and  as  well 
suited  as  clive-oil  for  lamps,  only  that  it  gives  out  an  unpleasant 
odour. 

95.  The  contrivances  which  they  use  against  gnats,  wherewith 
the  country  swarms,  are  the  following.  In  the  parts  of  Egypt  alwve 
the  marshes  the  inhabitants  pass  the  night  upon  lofty  towers,* 
which  are  of  great  service,  as  the  gnats  are  unable  to  fly  to  any 
height  on  account  of  the  winds.  In  the  marsh-country,  where 
there  are  no  towers,  each  man  possesses  a  net  instead.  By  day 
it  serves  him  to  catch  fish,  while  at  night  he  spreads  it  over  the 
bed  in  which  he  is  to  rest,  and  creeping  in,  goes  to  sleep  under- 
neath. The  gnats,  which,  if  he  rolls  himself  up  in  his  dress  or 
in  a  piece  of  muslin,  are  sure  to  bite  through  the  covering,  do 
not  so  much  as  attempt  to  pass  the  net. 

96.  The  vessels  used  in  Egypt  for  the  transport  of  merchan- 
dise are  made  of  the  Acantha  (Thorn),'  a  tree  which  in  its  growth 
is  very  like  the  Cyrenaic  lotus,  and  from^^which  there  exudes  a 
gum.  They  cut  a  quantity  of  planks  about  tw^o  cubits  in  length 
from  this  tree,  and  then  proceed  to  their  ship -building,  arranging 
the  planks  '  like  bricks,  and  attaching  them  by  ties  to  a  number 

*  A  similar  practice  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
in  hid  memoir  on  that  river  (Gcograph.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  113,  et  seqq.),  says: — 
*'  The  people  bordering  ou  this  part  of  the  Indus — between  Bukker  and  MUtun  Kott~^ 
live  during  the  swell  in  houses  elevated  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  to  avoid 
the  damp  and  insects  which  it  occasions.  .  .  .  These  bungalows  are  entered  by  a 
ladder"  (p.  187). 

[The  custom  of  sleeping  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses  is  still  common  in 
Egypt;  and  the  small  tower  rising  above  the  roof  is  found  in  the  representations  of 
some  ancient  houses  in  the  sculptures.  The  common  tisliing-net  would  be  a  very 
inofhcient  protection  against  the  gnats  of  modern  Kgypt,  though  a  net  doubled  will 
often  exclude  flies. — G.  W.] 

'  This  was  Phny's  *•  Spina  J^gyptia,*'  called  by  Athenaeus  "Acantha,"  and  de- 
scribed by  him  (xv.  p.  68o)  with  a  round  fruit  on  small  stalks.     It  is  the  modern. 
Sont^  or  Mimosa  (Acacia)  Nilotica ;  groves  of  whicli  are  still  found  in  Egypt,  vj^ 
according  to  Strabo,  Athenieus,  and  others,  of  old.     Gum-arabic  is  produced  fronk. 
it,  as  from  other  mimosas  or  acacias  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  particularly  the  {SealeK^ 
or)  Acacia  S6al,  and  the  {Tulh  or)  A.  gummifera,  of  the  desert.     The  Acacia  Far*^ 
nesiana  (or  Fitneh\  and  the  A.  lebbek  {lebbekh)  grow  in  ilie  valley  of  the  Nile;  th^ 
small  Gilrjil  (with  pods  like  oak  apples  and  seeds  like  those  of  the  seiileh),  perhaps- 
the  A.   heterocarpa,  is  found   in  the  Oasis;  the  JIdrraz  (A.  albida),  Selletn^  andl- 
Sumr^  mostly  in  the  Ababdeh  desert,  and  a  few  of  the  two  first  at  Thebes;  a  smalE 
one,  called  Omh6ody  is  found  about  Belbays;  and  a  WMisiiive  acacia  (the  A.  asper— ^ 
ata?)  grows  in  Ethiopia  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  perhaps   the  one  mentioned  br* 
Pliny  (xiii.   10)  about  Memphis.     By  "Abyhis,"  Atheiueus   means  Abydus.     Thi^ 
Shittim  wood  of  Exodus  was  doubtless  Acacia  Seal  {Sdi/al)  of  the  desert.     "  Th<^ 
Cyrenaic  lotus"  here  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  probably  the  7m//i,  not  that  of  thir 
Lotophagl,  and  is  different  from  that  of  Tliny  (xiii.  17,  lO).     See  my  note  on  Bools 
iv.  ch.  177.— [G.  W.] 

*  The  boats  of  the  Nile  are  still  built  with  planks  of  the  sont.     The  planks. 


of  long  stakes  or  poles  till  the  hull  is  complete,  wheii  they  lay 
the  cross-planks  on  the  top  irom  side  to  side.  They  ^ve  the 
boats  no  ribs,  but  caulk  the  seams  with  papyrus  on  the  inside^ 


tnged  as  Herodotus  states,  like  bricks,  appear  to  have  been  tied  to  severiil  long 
likes,  fastened  to  them  inleraallj  (No.  I.)  Someihiiig  of  the  kind  ie  still  done, 
when  they  raise  an  cilra  bulwark  *bO'» 
the  guQwale.  In  the  large  boats  of  bui^ 
then  the  plaohs  were  secured  b;  nails  and 
bolts,  which  men  are  represented  in  th« 
paintings  driving  into  holes,  previouBlj 
drilled  for  them.  There  was  also  a  small 
kind  of  punt  or  tanoe,  made  entirety  of 
the  papjrue,  bound  together  with  bands 
of  the  same  plant  (No.  II.)— thfi  "vessel* 
ofbulnisties"  mentioned  in  Isaiah  iviii.  S 
(nee  Flin.  ri.  22;  vii.  16;  xiii.  11;  Tbeo- 
phrnet.  it.  9  ;  Plut.  de  Ix.  S.  IS  ;  Lucan,  it, 
l;i6);  but  tiiese  were  not  capable  of  car- 
rying lar;:e  cargoes;  and  still  leas  would 
pspjTUB  ships  cross  the  sea  to  the  lale  of 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  as  Ftiny  snppasGS  {vi.  2-2).  This  mistake  may  have  originated 
in  aome  sails  and  ropes  having  been  made  of  the  papyrus,  but  these  wero  rarely 
used,  even  on  the  Nile.  In  one  of  the  paintings  ut  Koni  el  Abmar  one  is  repn> 
Fcnted  with  a  sail,  which  might  be  made  of  Ihe  papyrus  rind,  and  whicii  appears  to 
fold  up  like  those  of  the  Chinese  [So.  III.),  and  tliu  mast  is  double,  which  was  ugiial 
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In  large  boats  in  the  time  of  the  4th  and  other  early  dynasties.  Tliat  cloth  sails, 
oceauonallj  with  coloured  devices  worked  or  painted  on  them,  should  be  found  oil 
the  monuments  at  least  as  early  as  the  ISih  and  IStli  dynasties,  is  not  surprising, 
■iDce  the  Egyptians  were  noleil  at  a  very  remote  period  for  the  manufactureof  linen 
and  other  cloths,  and  exported  sail-clolh  lo  PhO'nieTn.  (Ezck.  iivii.  7.)  Hempen 
(Herodot.  viL  S6)  and  palm  ropes  uro  also  shown  by  the  monuments  to  have  been 
adopted  for  all  the  tackUng  of  bants.  The  process  of  making  them  is  found  at  Ben! 
Hanan  and  at  Thebes  ;  and  roiies  made  from  the  strong  fibre  of  the  palm-tree  are 
frequently  found  in  the  tombSL  This  last  was  probably  the  kind  most  generally  used 
in  Egrpt,  and  is  *UU  very  common  there,  as  the  cocou-nut  ropes  are  in  India.— 
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Each  has  a  siogle  rudder,*  which  is  driven  straight  through  the 
keeh  The  mast  is  a  piece  of  acantba-wood,  and  the  smIb  are 
made  of  papyras.  These  boats  cannot  make  way  against  the 
current  unlesB  there  is  a  brisk  breeze ;    they  are,  therefore, 


No.  IIL 

'  The  Urge  boate  had  gcnertillj  a  single  rudder,  vbich  resembled  k  long  oar 
and  traverseJ  oa  a  beam  at  the  atern,  inalancea  of  which  occur  in  many  coantriea 
a[  the  present  daj: ;  but  manj  had  tno  ruddera,  oae  at  eacli  dde,  near  the  atcrn, 
auiipcnded  at  the  gunwale  (see  cut  No.  I.  in  p.  ',  ch.  06)  or  slung  rrom  a  post,  as  a 
pivot,  OD  which  It  turned.  The  small-sized  boats  of  burthen  were  mostlj  fitted  with 
two  rudders ;  and  one  instance  occurs  of  tbrce  on  the  same  side.  On  the  rudder, 
as  on  tlie  bovs  of  the  boat,  was  painted  the  eve  (a  custom  still  retained  in  the  Hed- 
iterranean,  and  in  China),  but  the  Egyptians  accm  to  have  confined  It  to  the  faDerat 
baria.  The  boats  alHrays  had  one  mast  at  llie  time  Htrodolus  was  in  Egypt ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  it  was  of  tbe  heavj-  acnntha  wood,  which  could  with  difficulty 
bare  been  found  sul£clentl}'  toug  and  straight  for  tlic  purpose  ;  and  Hr-wood  was  to« 
well  known  in  Egypt  not  to  be  employed  for  maflls.  Woods  of  various  rare  kindl 
were  itnported  into  Fgypt  from  very  distant  countries  as  early  as  the  time  of  tlw 
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towed  up-stream  from  the  shore  :^  down-stream  they  are  man- 
aged as  follows.  There  is  a  raft  belonging  to  each,  made  of 
the  wood  of  the  tamarisk,  fastened  together  with  a  wattling 
of  reeds  ;  and  also  a  stone  bored  through  the  middle  about 
two  talents  in  weight.  The  raft  is  fastened  to  the  vessel  by  a 
rope,  and  allowed  to  float  down  the  stream  in  front,  w^hile  the 
stone  is  attached  by  another  rope  astern. <  The  result  is,  that 
the  raft,  hurried  forward  by  the  current,  goes  rapidly  down  the 
river,  and  drags  the  "  baris  "  (for  so  they  call  this  sort  of  boat)* 

18th  dynasty;  and  deal  was  then  used  for  all  common  purposes,  as  well  as  the  oa* 
tive  sycamore.  The  hulls  of  boats  were  even  sometimes  made  of  deal;  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  they  had  not  discovered  how  much  more  it  was  adapted  for 
the  masts.  In  the  time  of  the  4tl,6th,  and  other  early  dynasties  the  mast  wan 
double ;  but  this  was  given  up  as  cumbrouSf  and  was  not  used  after  the  accession  ol 
the  18th,  or  even  of  the  12th  dynasty.— [G.  W.] 

'  The  custom  of  towing  up  the  stream  is  the  same  at  present  in  Egypt ;  but  the 
modern  boatmen  make  use  of  the  stone  in  coming  down  the  stream,  to  impede  the 
boat,  which  is  done  by  suspending  it  from  the  stern,  while  the  tamarisk  raft  before 
the  head  is  dispensed  with.  The  contriTance  Herodotus  mentions  was  not  so  much 
to  increase  the  speed  as  to  keep  the  boat  straight,  by  offering  a  large  and  buoyaut 
object  to  the  stream.  When  the  rowers  are  tired,  and  boats  are  allowed  to  float 
down,  they  turn  broadside  to  the  stream  ;  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  that  the  stone 
and  tamarisk  raft  were  applied. — [G.  W.] 

*  A  pmctice  almost  entirely  similar  is  described  by  Col.  Chesney  as  prevailing  to 
this  day  on  the  Euphrates.  Speaking  of  the  kufah^  or  round  river-boat  (of  which 
a  representation  was  given,  vol.  i.  p.  260),  he  says : — **  These  boats  in  descending  the 
river  have  n  bundle  of  hurdles  attached,  which  float  in  advance,  and  a  stone  of  the 
weight  of  two  talents  drags  along  the  bottom  to  guide  them."  (vol.  ii.  p.  840.) 

"  ^schylus  had  used  this  word  before  Herodotus  as  the  proper  term  for  an 
Egyptian  boat.  Cf.  Suppl.  815  and  858.  He  had  also  poetically  extended  it  to  the 
whole  fleet  of  Xerxes  (IV'i-s.  555).  Eiiripidea  used  it  as  a  foreign  term.  (Cf.  Iph. 
in  Aulid.  297.  ^ap&dpous  fiipiSjii.)  Afterwards  it  came  to  be  a  mere  variant  for 
ir\o7ov.     (See  Blonificld's  note  on  ^sehyl.  Pers.  559.) 

[I  had  supposed  Baris  to  mean  "Boat  of  the  Sun."  (At.  Eg.  vol.  v.  p.  413,  note.) 
Baris  has  erroneously  been  derived  from  Bai,  a  "  palm  branch,"  which  had  cer- 
tainly this  meaning  (and  which  is  even  used  in  John  xii.  13,  t^  /3ata  ruw  ^lyiicwr, 
**  palm  brandies  "),  but  0»m,  or  Ua,  a  *'boat,"  is  a  ditterent  word,  though  a  Greek 
would  write  it  with  a  jS,  or  veta.  The  name  Baris  is  used  by  Plutarch  (dc  Is.  s.  18| 
lainblichus  de  Myst.  s. 
6,  ch.  v.),  and  others. 
There  was  an  Egyptian 
boat  with  a  cabin,  called 
by  Strabo  thalamegus,  or 
thalamiferus  (xvii.  pp. 
1 1 34-5),  used  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  for 
visiting  Upper  Egypt ; 
and  a  similar  one  was  em- 
ployed in  the  funeral 
processions  on  the  sacred 
Lake  of  the  Dead  (No.  I.). 
There  was  also  a  small 
kind  of  boat,  with  a  cabin 
or  awning,  in  which  gen- 
tlemen were  towed  by 
their  servants  upon  the 
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■fter  it  ;  while  the  stone,  which  is  pulled  along  in  the  wake  of 
the  vessel,  and  lies  deep  in  the  water,  keeps  the  boat  straight. 


^¥ff 


Uea  ID  their  pletmre  groands  (>'o.  II.).    Bnt  all  llic'ir  lir|ri>  hoitn  hk4  Mbin*,  o(l«n 
of  great  beighl  and  liize,  anil  eito  cniiiinon  mirki'l  tioaiii  were  I'l 
and  aufficieollj  rt 
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TheK  are  a  vast  number  of  these  vesBels  in  Egypt,  and  some  of 
them  are  of  many  thousand  talents'  burthen/ 

97,  When  the  Nile  overflows,  the  country  U  converted  into 
a  Bea,  and  nothing  appears  but  the  cities,  which  look  like  the 
blandu  in  the  ^gean.'  At  this  season  boats  no  longer  keep 
the  course  of  the  river,  but  sail  right  across  the  plain.  On  the 
Toyi^e  from  Naucratia  to  Memphis  at  this  season,  you  pass  close 


*  Tbo  rize  of  boats  on  (he  Nile  Tsries  nov  at  of  old;  and  mam  used  for  cany- 
log  eom,  nhich  can  onlj  navigate  the  Nile  daring  the  inundalioii,  are  rated  at  from 

3000  to  4800  ardebs,  or  about  10,000  to  24,000  bushels  burthen.  The  ships  of  war 
of  tlia  ancient  Eg^ptinos  were  not  gencroll)'  of  great  siie,  at  leut  in  the  earl;  times 
of  the  ISth  and  leth  dynusliea,  when  the;  had  a  eingle  row  of  from  20  to  44,  or  60 
Okrs,  and  were  similar  to  the  "long  sliips"  and  wtrrtitirTtpai  of  the  Greeka,  and 
the  ga1le;B  of  the  Mediterranean  during  the  middle  ages.  Some  were  of  much 
Iiirgcr  dimensions.  Diadurus  mentions  one  of  ceilur,  dedicated  b;  Sesoslris  to  the 
god  of  Tiiebes,  mcasiiring  aSO  cubits  (from  4'Ju  to  478  feet)  in  length  ;  und  in  Uter 
limes  they  were  reniarkat>]e  both  fur  lengtli  and  heiglit ;  one  built  bv  Ftolem; 
Fhilopator  having  4i>  banks  of  oars,  and  measuring  '2H(i  cubits  (about  4T8  feet)  in 
length,  38  in  brcudth,  and  4S  cubits  (about  83  fvet  in  heiglii,  or  S3  from  ilie  keel  to 
the  top  of  the  poop,  which  carried  4u0  sailors,  besides  4<>U0  rovers,  end  near  3000 
soldiers.  (Flut.  Vit.  Demei.  Athen.  Deipn.  t.  p.  204;  Piin;,  vii.  ett,  who  mentions 
one  of  40,  and  anolher  of  60  banks  of  oars.)  Alhenxus  says  Fhilopator  built  an- 
other, used  ou  the  Nile,  half  a  sUdium  (about  300  fpei)  long,  upwards  of  30  cublw 
broad,  and  nenri;  40  hiRh;  and  "ihe  number  belonging  to  Ftolem;  Fhiladelphus 
exceeded  tho^e  of  an;  other  king  (v.  p.  Si|3),  he  having  two  of  30  bankf,  one  of  £0, 
four  of  14,  two  of  12,  fourteen  of  11,  thirt;  of  fl,  ihirty-sevcn  of  7,  five  of  S,  aeveif 
tcen  quinqiierenies,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  qiiadriremes,  triremes," 
tie.  He  also  describes  Iliei'o'H  ship  of  2il  bnnka,  sent  as  a  present  to  Plolem;  (t. 
pp.  HOC,  207).  It  is  singular  that  no  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  or  Komao  monu- 
incnt  represents  a  galley  of  more  than  one,  or  at  most  tuo  tiers  of  oars,  except  a 
Koinau  painting  found  in  the  Orii  Furciesiuni,  which  gives  one  with  three,  though 
Iriretnea  and  qulnqueremea  were  Ihe  most  generally  employed. — IG.  W.] 

'  TIds  la  perfeull;  true ;  and  it  still  happens  in  those  years  when  the  inundation 
is  very  high.  Though  Sarur;  and  others  suppose  the  water  no  longer  risea  aa  in 
the  days  of  Ilerodotus,  and  foretell  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  inundation,  it  haf 
been  salisfactory  to  Bee  the  villages  as  described  bv  the  hiatorlun  as  late  IM  *.  d. 
I(j48.   Seneca  suys,  "  Uiyorquc  hetitia  gentibus,  quo  minus  terrarum  luarum  vidtnt." 
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to  the  pyramids/  whereas  the  usual  course  is  by  the  apox  of 
the  Delta,  and  the  city  of  Cercasdrus.*  You  can  sail  also  from 
the  maritime  town  of  Candbus  across  the  flat  to  Naucratis, 
passing  by  the  cities  of  Anthylla^  and  Archandropolis. 

98.  The  former  of  these  cities,  which  is  a  place  of  note,  is 
assigned  expressly  to  the  wife  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  for  the  time 
being,'  to  keep  her  in  shoes.     Such  has  been  the  custom  ever 


(Nat.  Qas«t.  iv.  2.)  It  is  during  these  high  inundations  that  we  see  the  peasants 
rescuing  their  cattle  from  the  flooded  lands,  as  described  in  the  old  paintings.-^ 
[O.  W.J 


No.IL 

*  When  the  Nile  is  at  that  height,  boats  can  go  across  country,  as  Herodotus 
states,  without  keeping  to  the  stream.  As  Herodotus  says  that  in  sailing  to 
Naucratis  from  the  Canopic  mouth  you  pass  by  Anthylla  and  Archandropolis,  it  is 
dear  that  these  towns  stood  to  the  west  of  the  Canopic  branch. — [G.  W.] 

*  See  above,  note  \  ch.  17. 

'  The  neighbourhood  of  Anthylla  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  probably  from  the 
soil  being  light.  It  stood  to  the  west  of  the  Canopic  branch,  not  at  Gyniecopolis, 
as  Larcher  supposes,  but  further  inland.  On  the  wioes  of  Egypt,  seo  notes  on  chs. 
18,  87,  and  60.--[G.  W.l 

*  AthoniBus  (i.  p.  83  F)  says  "to  find  her  in  qirdies'*^  (or  dress).  Plato  uses  the 
same  expression  when  he  says  "  a  territory  in  rersia  was  set  apart  for  and  called 
^h»  Qneen^s  girdUy  another  for  her  veil,  and  others  for  the  rest  of  her  apparel/'  The 
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since  Egypt  fell  under  the  FerBian  yoke  The  other  city  seenu 
to  me  to  have  got  its  name  of  Archandiv?polis  from  Archander 
the  Phthian,  eon  of  Achseus,'  and  son-in-law  of  Danatis.  Thaw 
might  certainly  have  been  another  Archander ;  hut,  any  mte, 
the  name  is  not  Egyptian.' 

99.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  Egypt  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, relating  what  I  myself  saw,  the  ideas  that  I  formed,  and 
the  results  of  my  own  researches.  What  follows  rests  on  the 
accounts  given  me  by  the  Egyptians,  which  I  shall  now  repeat, 
adding  thereto  some  particulars  which  fell  under  my  own 
notice. 

The  priests  said  that  Mdn  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt,'  and 
that  it  was  lie  who  raised  the  dyke  which  protects  Memphis 
from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Before  his  time  the  river 
flowed  entirely  along  the  sandy  range  of  hills  which  skirts  Egypt 
on  the  side  of  Libya.  He,  however,  by  banking  up  the  river  at 
the  bend  which  it  forms  about  a  hundred  furlongs  south  of 
Memphis,*  laid  the  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he  dug  a  new 

rerenupfl  of  the  Ijiko  Moeris.  which  were  iettlerl  on  the  queens  of  Eftypl  forthepor- 
cbnee  of  olntnieiiti,  jcneL^,  uad  other  objcvts  connecled  a  tth  the  toilette,  ninounled, 
•a  Diodorus  says  (i.  6:i),  lo  a  talent  every  day  (see  note  '  on  ch,  14B) ;  which,  added 
M  those  of  Antliylla,  would  be  a  handsome  allowance  for  "pin -money."  Bat  a 
talent  could  not  have  been  rnieed  daily  from  that  one  fishery,  and  it  would  tnon 
probably  iiii:liide  all  those  in  Egypt,  if  it  were  necessary  to  believe  that  sach  a  snin 
was  allowed  to  the  queens.  It  wab  the  custom  of  the  Persian  Icings  to  assign  tb« 
rorennes  of  towns  as  pin-money  to  the  queens  |Xena{A.  Anab.  i.  4,  S  ;  Plato,  Al- 
cibiad.  I.  p.  123.  C),  and  they  readily  transfrrred  those  of  (he  E^jvptiana  to  their 
own;  but  Ilerodotiid  seems  lo  sav  it  was  onlv  afler  the  Persian  conquest  that  the 
revenues  orAnthylln  were  so  applied.  See  Cic.  V^-rr.  iii.  33,  and  compare  Corn.  Nep^ 
Tit.  TlicniisL  Ift— [0.  W.] 

*  It  Bould  perliaps  bo  more  natural  lo  render  this  pnssage,  "Archander,  the  son 
of  PhthiuB,  and  grandson  of  AcIltuh  ;"  but  as  Puusaniss  makes  Archander  the  mn  of 
AchiEiis  and  a  Plilhinn,  since  he  brin|;8  him  from  Fhtliiutis  lo  the  Feloponneso 
(Achiic.  i.  §  S),  and  as  the  words  of  Herodotus  will  bear  tho  meaning  given  in  the 
text,  it  seems  best  to  translate  him  in  this  way.  According  to  Pausaniaa  (1.  i.  c.) 
Archander  niurried  Scsia,  the  daughter  of  Danaus,  and  bad  a  bod  whom  he  called 
Xetunastes,  in  memory  of  liia  chan^  of  couutry. 

'  This  tcmarli  of  Herodotus  ia  very  just,  and  Archander  wa-t  doubtless  corrupted 
by  the  Greeks  from  some  Egyptian  name.— -T(i.  W.] 

'  Manctho,  Eratoslhcnee,  and  Other  writers,  agree  with  Herodotus  that  Hta 
or  Menes  (the  Maa,  or  U«nai,  of  (he  monuments)  wsa  Ihe  first  EgypliaD  ^^^ 
king ;  and  Ihia  is  conlirmed  by  the  lists  of  tho  Mcmnoniuni,  or  Kemcs-  ^^^^V 
eum,  at  Thebes,  and  by  tho  Turin  papyrus.  The  gods  were  said  to  lljillilll 
have  icigned  lieforo  Jlo'ne?,  which  some  i-xplain  by  supposing  liiem  the  iJuvwJ 
I'ollcBi's  of  jirieslH  of  llioae  deities.  Menes  is  called  by  Uanelbo  a  J^Ji 
"  Thinile."  After  his  reign  the  kingdom  appears  to  have  been  divided,  III 
and  the  remaining  kings  of  tlic  1st  and  2nd  dvnastics  reigned  in  Upper  I  K  J 
Egypt,  while  the  Srd  and  4th  ruled  at  Memphis:  as  Dr.  Iliiicks  and  Mr.  VJjy 
ISluarl  Poole  have  Kuggi'slcd.  Sec  Hist.  Kot.  App.  tii.  viii.  and  Tii.  P.  '"""^ 
K.  W.  pp.  29,  :U,  and  d8.— [R.  W.J 

*  The  dyke  of  Menes  was  prob^ibly  near  (he  modem  KnfrelTsit,  U  miles  south  d 
Mitrahtnnt/,  where  tlie  ^'i1e  takes  a  considerable  bend,  and  from  which  point  it  would 
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course  for  the  stream  half-way  between  the  two  lines  of  hills. 
To  this  day,  the  elbow  which  the  Nile  forms  at  the  point  where 
it  is  forced  aside  into  the  new  channel  is  guarded  with  the 
greatest  care  by  the  Persians,  and  strengthened  every  year  ;  for 
if  the  river  were  to  burst  out  at  this  place,  and  pour  over  the 
mound,  there  would  be  danger  of  Memphis  being  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood.  Mgn,  the  first  king,  having  thus, 
by  turning  the  river,  made  the  tract  where  it  used  to  run,  dry 
land,  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  build  the  city  now  called 
Memphis,^  which  lies  in  the  narrow  pait  of  Egypt  ;  after  which 
he  further  excavated  a  lake  outside  the  town,  to  the  north  and 
west,  communicating  with  the  river,  which  was  itself  the  eastern 
boundary.  Besides  these  works  ®  he  also,  the  priests  said,  built 
the  temple  of  Vulcan  which  stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice, 
very  worthy  of  mention. 

100.  Next,  they  read  me  from  a  papyrus,  the  names  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  monarchs,*  who  (they  said)  were  his 

(if  the  previous  direction  of  its  course  continued)  run  immediately  below  the  Libyan 
mountains,  and  oyer  the  site  of  Memphis.  Calculating  from  the  outside  of  Memphis, 
this  bend  agrees  exactly  with  the  hundred  stailia,  or  nearly  11^  English  miles, 
Mitrahenny  being  about  the  centre  of  the  old  city.  No  traces  of  these  dykes  are 
now  seen. — [G.  W.] 

^  The  early  foundation  of  Memphis  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the 
oldest  dynasties  being  found  there ;  and  the  precedence  of  the  upper  country  may 
liave  been  owing  to  Menes  being  from  This,  a  city  of  the  Thebaid  near  Abydus,  to 
which  Thebes  succeeded  as  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.  Pthah,  or  Vulcan,  was 
the  god  of  Memphis,  to  whom  the  great  temple  was  erected  by  Menes.  The 'lake 
was  the  one  on  which  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  performed,  and  which  the  dead 
crossed  on  the  way  to  the  tombs,  as  at  Thebes ;  and  this,  as  Diodorus  says  (i.  92, 
96),  was  the  origin  of  the  Acherusian  Lake  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  seems  to  think 
was  called  Acherusia  at  Memphis.  The  name  of  Memphis  was  Manofre,  or  Men- 
nofr,  "the  place  (or  haven)  of  good  men,"  according  to  Plutarch  (s.  21),  or  "  the 
abode  of  the  good  one,"  meaning  Osiris  ;  and  this  has  been  retained  in  the  Coptic 
Mefi,  Memfl,  Menofre,  and  Panouf,  and  in  the  modern  Manouf  of  the  Delta.  It  was 
also  called  the  "land  of  the  pyramid"  and  "of  the  white  wall,"  or  "building."  See 
note  on  B.  iii.  ch.  13. — [G.  W.] 

■  Neither  Menes  nor  his  immediate  successors  have  left  any  monuments.  His 
name  is  only  mentioned  on  those  of  a  much  later  date.  The  names  of  the  kings  of 
the  4th  dynasty  are  at  the  pyramids,  and  of  the  6th  mostly  in  Lower  and  Middle 
EgyP*»  tlie  Srd,  4th  and  6th  being  Memphites.  Those  of  the  Enentefs  (or  Nten- 
tefsX  and  others  of  the  9th  Heracleopolite  dynasty,  are  found  at  Thol)es  and  else- 
where; particularly  at  Hermonthis.  The  9th  was  contemporary  with  part  of  the 
6th,  the  6th,  11th  and  I2th  ;  and  the  monuments  of  the  kings  cf  the  two  last  are 
found  at  Thebes.  Osirtasen  L,  the  leader  of  the  1 2th,  ruled  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
and  it  was  while  this  Diospolite  dynasty  ruled  that  the  Shepherds  came  into  Egypt 
and  obtained  possession  of  Memphis.  During  the  reii^n  of  the  18th  they  extended 
their  conquests  into  the  Thebaid,  when  the  Egyptian  kings  took  refuge  in  Ethiopia, 
where  their  names  are  found;  and  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  the  18th  that 
Amoais,  the  leader  of  iliat  dynat^ty,  expelled  the  Shepherds  from  Egypt,  and 
made  the  whole  country  into  one  kingdom.  (See  Hist.  Not.  in  App.  ch.  viii.) — 
[G.  W.] 

•  That  18  from  Menes  to  Mopris,  who  had  not  been  dead  900  years,  wlwin  Herod- 
otoa  was  in  Egypt  about  u.c.  455  (supra,  ch.  13).     This  would  make  the  date  ol 
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euccessors  upon  the  throne.  In  this  numher  of  generatioDS 
there  were  eighteen  Ethiopian  kinge,*  and  one  queen  who  was  a 
native  :  all  the  rest  were  kinga  and  Egyptians.  The  queen  bore 
the  same  name  as  the  Babylonian  princess,  namely,  Nitocris.' 

MtBrisles*  thwi  18S0  B.C.,  and  mipht  correspond  with  Ihe  era  of  Menophrea B. C 
1322,  jvho  teems  to  be  the  king  he  here  calls  Mixris,  Ihe  Meades  of  Uiodoru*  (i.  61 
and  97).  The  nsma  Mteris  was  etidentlj  attributed  tu  sererBt  kingt  (see  note  on 
ch.  10).  The  Mipria  here  mentioned  could  not  baTe  I'red  before  the  foundera  of 
Ihe  Pframida  and  the  first  Scsoslris  ;  the  3S0  kings  should  therefore  iuclude  all  tlie 
kings  of  the  Egjiptian  dynasties  to  (he  time  of  Mvnophres,  and  this  being  the  great 
Egyptian  era  will  account  for  the  reign  of  that  king  being  meulioned  so  often  a* 
OUG  from  which  thev  dnted  events.  The  Dumber  of  3-^0  kings,  which  appean  ateo 
to  be  given  bj  the  Turin  papyrus,  was  evidently  lakon  from  (he  sum  of  all  the 
Teigna  1«  the  end  of  the  1 8th  dynasty,  or  to  the  acceBSion  of  Remesesll.  Eusebloa 
indeed  gives  little  more  than  300  kings  from  Menes  to  the  end  of  the  ISth  drnutj, 
though  his  numbers  are  very  uaccrtun,  and  hii  gummation  uomes  within  lour  of 
Africanua.  At  all  events  It  is  evident  that  the  3^0  kings  cannot  be  calculated  from 
Menes  (oAmun-m-he  III.  (the  Uteris  of  the  I-abyrlntb,  und  the  Lamarisof  Hanetho). 
As  there  are  only  20i  kings  from  Menes  to  Lainaria,  (he  4(h  king  of  the  13th  djn- 
B.«ly,  and  far  less  if  contemporaneouaneBS  be  allowed  for,  and  though  Anian-iil-he  UL 
was  (he  reul  Musris  of  the  Labyrinth,  these  calcuialiont  of  itmt  were  not  made  to 
him,  but  to  a  much  later  reign. — (he  fixed  chronological  period  of  Uenophres,  who 
by  mistake  has  been  confounded  with  Mieris.  (See  notes  on  cha.  IS  and  I2«.) 
The  Sesostris  who  came  "after  them"  could  not  be  Scsodtris  of  the  12(h  dynasty, 
as  he  reigned  before  Amun-fh-he  III.  {the  real  MierLt);  and  this  must  refer  to  thi 
later  (supposed)  Sesiistris  or  Sethos,  whOM!  eipioita,  together  with  thsse  of  his  son 
Rcmescs  II.,  hace  been  nitributed  to  one  king,  under  the  nuiiie  of  ScauBtris,  See 
note  1  on  ch.  102.— [G,  W.] 

'  The  intormarriageB  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  royal  families  may  be  Ip- 
lerred  from  (he  sculptures.  "  The  royal  son  of  Kusii  "  (('usli,  or  Ethiopia)  is  also 
often  mentioned,  sonie(imes  boMing  the  office  of  flabeilum-bcaTcr  on  the  right  of  a 
Pharaoh;  though  this  title  of  "royal  bod  "  probably  belonged  to  Egyptian  princes 
who  were  vicci'oys  of  Ethiopia  ;  fon-ign  princes  being  nii-rely  styled  "  cbic&.  But 
the  Ethiopiuus  wlio  !>itt  on  tlio  Ihrone  of  Egypt  may  havu  claimed  their  right  either 
as  dcscendaiiis  of  (hose  piiuccs,  or  through  tntcrinurriagi's  will)  daughters  of  the 
rharaohs.  The  eigliloen  Ediiopiun  kings  wvrc  |inibably  the  early  Sabacoa  of  the 
l»th  dyiinsty,  one  uf  wliosc  names  is  fouii<1  on  a  at^ilue  in  Ihc  lale  of  Argo,  and  au- 
other  nl  Senineh,  in  E(liio)Ha.  who  ruled  du're  while  ihe  Sli<;pherds  were  in  Egypt. 
It  was  Ihia  right  of  ihc  female  inenibcrfiof  the  royni  raniily  to  the  throne  thai  led  no. 
maiiv  foreigners  who  had  married  Egypiiuii  piimev^cs  to  assert  their  claims,  some 
of  which  wen-  successful. -[G.  W.l 

'  The  fact  of  Kiiocris  having  been  an  early 
Egyptian  queen  is  prorcd  In  her  name,  Keitakri, 
occurring  in  the  Turin  Pnpvras,  and  o^  the  l.^-^t 
sovereign  of  Munetho's  nih  dynasty.  There  was 
another  Nilociia  of  the  20th  dynasty  nriiu-n 
Keitakri,  with  the  usual  name  of  the  g<>'id<"< 
Ki'itli.  Eratosihenea  tr^mslatcB  Nitocris  "  Minci'Vii 
Viclrii."  It  is  remarkable  that  Xitocri«  of  iliu 
2(ilh  dynastv  lived  about  the  same  lime  as  the 
Babyloiiiiin  queen.  The  niinic  is  prrfecllv  E;.'y{i 
lian.  The  queen  of  Pnammetichua  III.,  i  d  lu-li- 
t*r  of  his  pn'deccBBcir,  Imd  ihe  same  name  as  the 
(xupposedj  wile  of  Xeliuehudnexniir ;  and  il  i-^  nut 
inijiiisBibh]  that  the  famous  Nitocris  may  h^ne 
b.Tu  another  of  the  sain 
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They  said  that  she  succeeded  her  brother  ;'  he  had  been  king 
of  Egypt,  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  subjects,  who  then 
placed  her  upon  the  throne.  Bent  on  avenging  his  death,  she 
devised  a  cunning  scheme  by  which  she  destroyed  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Egyptians.  She  constructed  a  spacious  underground 
chamber,  and,  on  pretence  of  inaugurating  it,  contrived  the  fol- 
lowing : — Inviting  to  a  banquet  those  of  the  Egyptians  whom 
she  knew  to  have  had  the  chief  share  in  the  murder  of  her  bro- 
ther, she  suddenly,  as  they  were  feasting,  let  the  river  in  upon 
them,  by  means  of  a  secret  duct  of  large  size.  This,  and  this 
only,  did  they  tell  me  of  her,  except  that,  when  she  had  done 
as  I  have  said,  she  threw  herself  into  an  apartment  full  of  ashes, 
that  she  might  escape  the  vengeance  whereto  she  would  other- 
wise have  been  exposed. 

101.  The  other  kings,  they  said,  were  personages  of  no  note 
or  distinction,*  and  left  no  monuments  of  any  account,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  who  was  named  Moeris.*  He  left  several 
memorials  of  his  reign — the  northern  gateway  of  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  the  lake  excavated  by  his  orders,  whose  dimensions  I 
shall  give  presently,^  and  the  pyramids  built  by  him  in  the  lake, 
the  size  of  which  will  be  stated  when  I  describe  the  lake  itself 

'  This  would  seem  to  be  Menthcsoyphis  II.,  the  fifth  king  of  Manctho^s  6th  dynas- 
ty, who  reigned  only  a  year. 

*  Their  obscurity  was  owing  to  Egypt  boing  part  of  the  time  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Shepherds,  who  finding  Egypt  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  or  prin- 
cipalities, invaded  the  country,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  dispossessing  the  Mem- 
phite  kings  of  their  territories.  Their  invasion  seems  to  have  originated  in  some 
claim  to  the  throne,  probably  through  previous  marriages.  This  would  account  for 
their  being  sometimes  in  alliance  with  the  kings  of  the  rest  of  the  country ;  for 
their  conquest  having  been  made  '*  without  a  battle,"  as  Manetho  says ;  and  for  its 
not  having  weakened  the  power  of  Egypt,  which  that  of  a  foreign  enemy  would  have 
done.  They  came  into  Egypt  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  dynasty,  but  did  not 
extend  their  dominion  beyond  Lower  Egypt  till  the  end  of  that  dynasty.  They  then 
ruled  contemporaneously  with  the  7th,  8th,  10th,  13th,  and  14th  dynasties,  till  at 
length  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  power  becoming  invested  in  one  native  king  i^mes 
(called  Amosis  and  Tethmosis  by  Manetho  and  Josephus),  who  was  the  first  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  the  Shepherds  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  the  Theban  or 
Diospolite  kings  ruled  the  whole  of  Egypt.  It  is  still  uncertain  of  what  race  the 
Shepherds  were.  Some  are  called  by  Manetho  Phoenicians.  (See  Historical  Notice 
in  the  App.)  Eusebins  (Chron.  p.  27)  says  Phcenix  and  Cadmus  going  from  Egyp- 
tian Thebes  reigned  over  Tyro  and  Sidon,  which  might  apply  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  ** Phosniciaij  Shepherds"  from  Egypt,  and  the  relationship  of  Egypt  and  Phoe- 
nicia is  pointed  out  by  a  pedigree  in  Apollodorus  (Bibl.  ii.  1,  4) ;  who  adds  that,  ac- 

Neptane  =  Libya. 

t ' » 

Agenor,  King  of  rhwnicia.  Belus  =  Anchinoe,  dang:hter  of  Nllut. 

^gyptuA.  Danans. 

cording  to  Euripides,  Cepheus  and  Pbineus  were  also  sons  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe. 
— [G.  W.] 

*  See  note  *  on  ch.  18,  and  note  '  on  ch.  100.  *  Infra,  ch    149. 
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wherein  they  staud.     Such  were  his  works  :    the  other  kings 
left  absolutely  nothing. 

102.  Passing  over  these  monarehs,  therefore,  I  shall  speak 
of  the  king  who  reigned  next,  whose  name  was  Sesostris.'  He, 
the  priests  said,  first  of  all  proceeded  in  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war 
from  the  Arabian  gulf  along  the  &hores  of  the  Erythraean  sea, 
subduing  the  nations  as  he  went,  until  he  finally  reached  a  sea 
which  could  not  be  navigated  by  reason  of  the  shoals.*     Hence 

'  The  original  Sesostris  was  the  first  king  of  the  r2th  dynasty,  Osirtasen,  or  Ses- 
ortasen  I.,  who  was  the  first  great  Egyptian  conqueror;  l)Ut  when  Osirei  or  Sethi 
(Scthos),  and  his  son  Renicses  II.  surpassed  the  exploits  of  their  predecessor,  the 
name  of  ^esostris  became  confounded  with  Scthos,  and  the  conquests  of  that  king, 
and  his  still  greater  son,  w^re  ascribed  to  the  original  Sesostris.     This  explains  the 
assertion  of  Dicjearchus  that  Sesostris  was  the  successor  of  Ilorus,  mistaken  for  the 
god,  but  really  the  la:iit  king  of  the  18th  dynasty.     For  those  two  kings  did  succeed 
Ilorus  (the  reign  of  Remeses  I.,  the  father  of  Sethi,  being  so  short  as  to  be  over- 
looked), and  their  union  under  one  name  Sesostris  is  accounted  for  by  Remeses  II. 
having  ruled  conjointly  with  his  father  during  the  early  and  principal  part  of  his 
reign.     Mr.  Poole  very  properly  suggests  that  Manetho's  *'2€.^ws  6  koI  'Pc/AwroTjt" 
should  be  *'  2  .  .  ical  P  .  ."     This  is  required  also  by  the  length  of  their  reigns  (that 
of  the  2nd  Remeses  being  from  63  to  66  years);  and  by  the  age  of  Remeses;  and 
the  sculptures  at  Karnak  show  that  he  accompanied  his  father  in  his  early  campaigns. 
It  seems  too  that  in  the  first  Sesostris  two  kings,  Osirtasen  I.  and  III.,  were  com* 
prehended  ;  as  several  were  under  the  name  of  Moeris.     Strabo  (xv.  p.  978)  makes 
Sesostris  and  evtn  Tearkon  (Tirhaka)  both  go  into  Europe.     The  great  Tictories 
over  the  Scythians  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  early  Sesostris,  though  some  ruins 
near  old  Kossayr  (see  n.  ch.  158)  prove  that  in  the  reign  of  Amun-fii-he  II.,  whcv- 
reigned  for  a  short  time  contem|)oraneously  with  Osirtasen  I.,  the  Egyptians  had  al — 
ready  (in  his  28th  year)  extended  their  conquests  out  of  Egypt,  having  defeated  th^ 
people  of  Fount,  with  whom  the  kings  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties  were  after- 
wards at  war.     The  people  of  Fount  were  a  northern  race,  being  placed  at  Soleta^ 
and  elsewhere  with  the  Asiatic  tribes.     They  appear  to  have  lived  in  Arabia ;  prob- 
ably in  the  Southern,  as  well  as  Northern  part ;  and  their  tribute  at  Thebes,  in  th"^ 
time  of  Tliotlimes  III.,  consisted  of  ivory,  ebony,  apes,  and  other  southern  produc — 
tions ;   partly  perhaps  obtained  by  commerce.     Elephants  and  brown  bears  were 
also  brought  by  the  northern  race  of  Rot-ii-u,  or  Rot-iVno,  who  come  next  to  Mes- 
opotamia in  the  list  of  conquered  countries.     Osirtasen  I.  possessed  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai,  already  concjuen'd  in   the  age  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  extended  his 
arms  far  into  Ethiopia,  where  his  monuments  are  found;   and  this  may  be  the  ex- 
pedition alluded  to  by  Diodorus  as  the  beginning  of  his  exploits,  unless  he  had  in 
view  the  conquests  of  Sethi  and  Remeses  II.,  which  reached  still  farther  south,  con- 
tinuing those  of  Amenoph  III.  in  Ethiopia  and  the  Soudan.     Some   think  Osirtaseu 
III.  was  S<'8ostris,  because  he  is  treated  with   divine  honours  on  the  monuments  of 
Thothmes  III. ;  but  this  may  have  been  from  some  rights  to  the  throne  being  deriv- 
ed from  him,  or  from  his  having  established  the  frontier  on  the  Ethiopian  side  at 
this  spot ;  though  it  seems  also  to  accord  with  Manetho's  acfoimt  of  Sesostris  being 
considered  as  *' the  first  (or  greatest)  after  Osiris."     Rut  neither  the  conquests  nor 
the  monuments  of  the  third  Osirtasen  show  him  to  have  cfpialled  the  first ;  and  if  he 
hxed  on  Semneh  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  it  was  within  the  limits  of  his  predecessors 
conquests.     That  it  was  the  frontier  (lot'ence  against  the  Ethiopians  is  shown  by  an 
inscri|>tion  there,  and  by  the  water-gate  in  both  fortresses  being  on  the  Egyptian 
side  of  the  works.     The  monuments  of  Osirtasen  I.   are   found  from  the  Delta  into 
Ethiopia.     (See  Hist.  Notice  in  App.  cii.  viii.) — |(J.  W.] 

"  This  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were 
aware  of  the  diftculties  of  the  navigation  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  The 
waters  of  this  river  in  the  Hood-time  discolour  the  sea  for  three  miles,  and  deposit 
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returned  to  Egypt,  where,  they  told  me,  he  collected  a  vast 
nament,  and  made  a  progress  by  land  across  the  continent, 
iquering  every  people  which  fell  in  his  way.  In  the  countries 
lere  the  natives  withstood  his  attack,  and  fought  gallantly  for. 
?ir  liberties,  he  erected  pillars,'  on  which  he  inscribed  his  own 
me  and  country,  and  how  that  he  had  here  reduced  the  in- 
bitants  to  subjection  by  the  might  of  his  arms  :  where,  on  the 
itrary,  they  submitted  readily  and  without  a  struggle,  he  in- 
ibed  on  the  pillars,  in  addition  to  these  particulars,  an  emblem 
mark  that  they  were  a  nation  of  women,  that  is,  unwarlike 
i  eflfeminate. 

103.  In  this  way  he  traversed  the  whole  continent  of  Asia, 
lence  he  passed  on  into  Europe,  and  made  himself  master  of 
jrthia  and  of  Thrace,  beyond  which  countries  I  do  not  think 
it  his  army  extended  its  march.  For  thus  far  the  pillars 
ich  he  erected  are  still  visible,*  but  in  the  remoter  regions 
jy  are  no  longer  found.  Eetuming  to  Egypt  from  Thrace, 
came,  on  his  way,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Phasis.  Here  I 
mot  say  with  any  certainty  what  took  place.  Either  he  of 
1  own  accord  detached  a  body  of  troops  from  his  main  army 
i  left  them  to  colonise  the  country,  or  else  a  certain  number 
his  soldiers,  wearied  with  their  long  wanderings,  deserted,  and 
ablished  themselves  on  the  banks  of  this  stream.* 

t  quantities  of  mud,  forming  an  ever-shifting  series  of  shoals  and  shallows  yerj 
geroufl  to  vessels.  (See  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  120.)  The  voyage  of 
lax  down  the  Indus  from  Caspatyrus  to  the  ocean,  and  thence  along  shore  to 
z  (infra,  iv.  44)  would  have  brought  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  to  the  Egyp- 
8,  if  they  did  not  possess  it  before.  The  conquests  of  Sesostris  in  this  direction 
n  to  be  pure  fables. 

•  These  memorials,  which  belong  to  RemcsesII.,  are  found  in  Syria,  on  the  rocks 
▼e  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  (now  Nafir  el  Kelb).    Strabo  says  a  stela  on  the  Red 

records  his  conquests  over  the  TroglodytsB  (b.  xvi.  p.  1098).  The  honour  paid 
Sesostris  to  those  who  resisted  his  arms,  and  fought  courageously,  is  one  of  many 
ofs  of  the  civilised  habits  of  the  Egyptians;  and  these  sentiments  contrast 
»nglj  with  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Asiatic  conquerors,  who  flayed  alive 
,  tortured  those  who  opposed  them,  as  the  Turks  have  done  in  more  recent 
B8.  (See  Layard's  drawings,  and  the  Nineveh  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.) 
!  victories  of  Remeses  H.  are  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes ;  and  it 
rorthy  of  notice  that  when  Germanicus  visited  them  no  mention  was  made  of 
jstris,  as  the  great  conqueror,  but  of  Rhamses,  the  real  king  whose  sculptures 
waa  shown  by  the  priests  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60).  The  mistake  is  therefore  not 
ptian.— [G.  W.] 

•  Kiepert  (as  quoted  by  M.  Texier,  As^ie  Mineure,  ii.  p.  306)  concludes  from  this, 
t  Herodotus  had  seen  the  Thracian  stela;.  But  Herodotus  does  not  say  so,  and 
\i  a  point  is  certainly  not  to  be  assumed  without  distinct  warrant  from  his  words. 
I  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  Sesostris  or  any  other  Egyptian  conqueror  ever 
etrated  through  Scythia  into  Thrace.  The  Egyptian  priests  did  not  even  ad- 
ce  such  a  claim  when  they  conversed  with  Germanicus  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60).  The 
icasos  is  the  furthest  limit  that  can  possibly  be  assis^ned  to  the  Ramesside  Con* 
sts,  and  the  Scythians  subdued  must  have  dwelt  within  that  boundary. 

•  If  it  be  really  true  that  Sesostris  left  a  colony  on  the  Phasis,  his  object  may  bf 
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104.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Colchians  are  an 
Egyptian  race.^  Before  I  heard  any  mention  of  the  fact  from 
others,  I  had  remarked  it  myself.  After  the  thought  had  struck 
me,  I  made  inquiries  on  the  subject  both  in  Colchis  and  in 
Egypt,  and  I  found  that  the  Colchians  had  a  more  distinct  rec- 
ollection of  the  Egyptians,  than  the  Egyptians  had  of  them. 
Still  the  Egyptians  said  that  they  believed  the  Colchians  to  be 
descended  from  the  army  of  Sesostris.  My  own  conjectures  were 
founded,  first,  on  the  fact  that  they  are  black  skinned  and  have 
woolly  hair  ;*  which  certainly  amounts  to  but  little,  since  several 


explained  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Argonautic  expedition;  both  being  to 
obtain  a  share  of  that  lucrative  trade,  which  long  continued  to  flow  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  WHS  the  object  of  the  Genoese  settlements  on  the  Black  Sea  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  trade  from  India  and  Arabia  took  variouB 
channels  at  different  periods.  In  Solomon's  time,  the  Phoenicians  had  already 
brought  it  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  his  offering  them  a  more  conyenient  road 
thence  through  the  Valley  of  Petra,  enabled  him  to  enter  into  an  advantageooa 
treaty  with,  and  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade  from,  that  jealous  merchant  people. 
It  was  frequently  diverted  into  dififerent  channels  ;  as  under  the  Egyptian  Calipha, 
and  at  other  times.  But  it  also  passed  at  the  same  periods  by  an  overland  route, 
to  which  in  the  earliest  ages  it  was  probably  confined;  and  if  Colchis  was  the  place 
to  which  the  former  was  directed,  this  would  account  for  the  endeavour  of  th» 
Egyptian  conqueror  to  establish  a  colony  there,  and  secure  possession  of  that  im- 
portant point.  The  trade  of  Colchis  may,  however,  like  its  golden  fleece,  simply 
relate  to  the  gold  brought  to  it  from  the  interior. — [G.  W.]  Compare  Essay  x. 
§  7,  sub  fin. 

'  According  to  Agathias  (ii.  p.  55)  the  Lazis  of  the  country  about  Trebizond  ar^ 
the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  ancient  Colchians.  The  language  of  this  race  is 
Turanian,  and  bears  no  particular  resemblance  to  that  of  ancient  Egypt.  (See  Mill— 
ler's  Lan^^uagos  of  the  Seat  of  War,  pp.  113-5.) 

*  Herodotus  also  alludes  in  ch.  67  to  the  black  colour  of  the  Egyptians;  but  not 
only  do  the  paintings  pointedly  distinguish  the  Egyptians  from  the  blacks  of  Afri- 
ca, and    even    from  the  copper-coloured 
Ethiopians,  both  of  whom  are  shown  to 
iave  been  of  the  same  hue  as  their  de- 
scendants :  but  the  mummies  prove  that 
the    Egyptians    were    neither    black  nor 
woolly-kaired^  and  the   formation   of  the 
head  at  once  decides  that  they  are  of  Asi- 
atic, and   not  of  African,  origin.      It  is 
evident  they  could  not  havo  changed  in 
colour,  as  Larcher  supposes,  from  the  time 
of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  after  all  only  says  they  are 
**  mostly  dusky  and  dark"  (xxii.  16),  but 
not  "  black  ;  "  for  though  the  Ethiopians 
have  for  more  than  3000  years  intermar- 
ried with  black  women  from  the  Soudan, 
who  form  great  part  of  their  hnreems^  they 
still  retain   lh(!ir    copper-colour,  without 
becoming  negroes ;  and  indeed  this  may  serve  as  a  negative  datum  for  those  wno 
speculate  on  change  of  colour  in  the  human  race.     That  the  Egyptians  were  dark 
and  their  hair  coarse,  to  European  eyes,  is  true ;  but  it  is  dilhcult  to  explain  the 
broad  assertion  of  Herodotus,  especially  as  he  uses  the  superlative  of  the  same 
irord  *'  most  woolly,"  in  speaking  of  the  hair  of  the  Ethiopians  of  the  West,  or  the 
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)tlicr  nations  are  so  too  ;  but  fiirther  and  more  especially,  on 
;he  circumstance  that  the  Colchians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Sthiopians,  are  the  only  nations  who  have  practised  circum- 
cision from  the  earliest  times.  The  Phoenicians  and  the  Syrians 
)f  Palestine*  themselves  confess  that  they  learnt  the  custom  of 
;he  Egyptians  ;  and  the  Syrians  who  dwell  about  the  rivers 
rhermodon  and  Parthenius,^  as  well  as  their  neighbours  the 
ilacronians/  say  that  they  have  recently  adopted  it  from  the 

slacks  of  Africa  (B.  Yii.  ch.  70).  The  hair  be  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing,  as  the 
SgyptiaDS  shaved  their  heads  and  beards ;  and  blackness  of  colour  is,  and  always 
raa,  a  very  conventional  term ;  for  the  Hebrews  even  called  the  Arabs  "  black,** 
redar^  the  **  cedrei  **  of  Pliny ;  though  *np  may  only  mean  of  a  dark,  or  sunburnt 
lae  (Plin.  ▼.  11 :  see  note  on  Book  iii.  ch.  101).  The  negroes  of  Africa,  in  the 
Miintings  of  Thebes,  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  Egyptians  did  not  fail  to  heighten 
he  caricature  of  that  marked  race  by  giving  to  their  scanty  dress  of  hide  the  ridic* 
ilous  addition  of  a  tail.  Egypt  was  called  Chemi,  '*  black,"  from  the  colour  of  the 
ich  soil,  not  from  that  of  the  people  (see  note  *  on  ch.  15).  Our  **  blacks  and  **In- 
lians**  are  equally  indefinite  with  the  blacks  or  Ethiopians  of  old.  The  fact  of  tho 
i^ptians  representing  their  women  yellow  and  the  men  red  suffices  to  show  a 
gradation  of  hue,  whereas  if  a  black  race  the  women  would  have  been  black  also. — 
G.  W.] 

'  Herodotus  apparently  alludes  to  the  Jews.  Palestin  and  Philistin  are  the  same 
lame.  He  may  be  excused  for  supposing  that  the  Jews  borrowed  circumcision  from 
he  Egyptians,  since  they  did  not  practise  it  as  a  regular  and  universal  custom  until 
liter  they  left  Egypt,  which  is  proved  by  the  new  generation  in  the  wilderness  not 
>eing  circumcised  till  their  arrival  on  the  plains  of  Jericho  (Joshua  Y.  6,  7),  though 
t  bad  been  adopted  by  the  Patriarchs  and  their  families  from  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Even  (in  John  vii.  22)  our  Saviour  says,  **  Moses  gave  you  circumcision  (not  because 
1 18  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers) ;  *'  and  any  writer  of  antiquity  might  naturally 
{appose  that  the  Jews  borrowed  from  £gypt  a  rite  long  established  there ;  for  it 
iras  already  common  at  least  as  early  as  the  4th  dynasty,  and  probably  earlier, 
oog  before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  or  b.  c.  1996.  Herodotus  is  justified  in  calling  the 
fcws  Syrians,  as  they  were  comprehended  geographically  under  that  name ;  and 
:hey  were  ordered  to  *'  speak  and  say  before  the  Lord  God :  A  Syrian  ready  to 
perish  was  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  sojourned  there  with  a 
few,  and  became  there  a  nation  .  .  .**  (Deut.  xzvi.  5).  Pausanius  (i.  5)  speaks  of 
:he  **  Hebrews  who  are  above  the  Syrians,"  &w^p  "Xvpiav.  Syria  comprehended  the 
Hrhole  country  from  the  passes  of  Cillcia  (now  Adana)  to  Egypt,  though  parts  of  it 
irere  separate  and  distinct  provinces.     See  n.  on  Book  vii.  ch.  72. — [G.  W.] 

•  The  Syrians  here  intended  are  undoubtedly  the  Cappadocians  (supra,  i.  72, 
r6),  in  whose  country  the  river  Thermodon  is  commonly  placed.  (Scylax.  Peripl. 
[).  80;  Strab.  xii.  p.  792;  Plin.  11.  N.  vi.  3;  Ptol.  v.  6.)  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
!ud  in  such  a  connexion  a  mention  of  the  Parthenius,  which  is  the  modem  Chati 
9m,  or  river  of  Barton^  a  stream  considerably  to  tho  W.  of  the  Halys,  ascribed  by 
;he  geographers  either  to  Paphlagonia  (Scylax.  p.  81 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  787  ;  Plin.  H. 
S.  vi.  2)  or  to  Bithynia  (Ptol.  v.  1).  Herodotus  elsewhere  (i.  72)  distinctly  states 
;hat  Gappadocia  lay  entirely  to  the  E.  of  the  Halys,  and  that  the  region  to  the  W. 
rafl  Paphlagonia.  The  limits  of  the  countries,  no  doubt,  vary  greatly  in  ancient 
friteni  (cp.  Xen.  Anab.  V.  v.-vi.,  with  Scyl.  Peripl.  1.  s.  c);  but  with  so  distinct  an 
expression  of  his  views  on  the  part  of  Herodotus  in  one  place,  it  seems  impossible 
;hat  in  another  he  can  have  intended  to  extend  Gappadocia  three  decrees  farther  to 
be  W.  I  should  therefore  incline  to  think,  cither  that  the  name  is  corrupted,  or 
hat  a  different  Parthenius  is  meant — the  name  being  one  which  would  be  likely  to 
)e  etven  by  the  Greeks  to  any  stream  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

^  The  Macronians  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  IV.  viii.  §  1)  as  situated 
nland  at  no  great  distance  from  Trapezus  {Trebizond).    Strabo  (xii.  p.  796)  agreef 
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Colchians.  Now  these  are  the  only  nations  who  use  circum- 
cision, and  it  is  plain  that  they  all  imitate  herein  the  Egyptians.' 
With  respect  to  the  Ethiopians,  indeed,  I  cannot  decide  whether 
they  learnt  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Egyptians  of 
them^ — ^it  is  undoubtedly  of  very  ancient  date  in  Ethiopia — but 
that  the  others  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  Egypt  is  clear 
to  me,  from  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians,  when  they  come  to 
have  commerce  with  the  Greeks,  cease  to  follow  the  Egyptians 
in  this  custom,  and  allow  their  children  to  remain  uncircumcised. 

105.  I  will  add  a  further  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Colchians.  These  two  nations  weave  their  Unen 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  this  is  a  way  entirely  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  they  also  in  their  whole  mode  of  life  and 
in  their  language  resemble  one  another.  The  Colchian  linen^ 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  Sardinian,  while  that  which  comes  from 
Egypt  is  known  as  Egyptian. 

106.  The  pillars  which  Sesostris  erected  in  the  conquered 
countries,  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  but  in  the  part  of 
Syria  called  Palestine,  I  myself  saw  them  still  standing,^  with 

l^ith  this,  and  informs  us  that  they  were  afterwards  called  Sanni.   They  occur  agai% 
ii.  94,  and  Tii.  78. 

■  Circumcision  was  not  practised  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.  6;  xvii.  26; 
xviil.  27 ;  2  Sam.  i.  20 ;  1  Chron.  x.  4),  nor  by  the  generality  of  the  Phoenicians ; 
for  while  it  is  said  of  Pharaoh  (Ezek.  xxxi.  18 ;  xxxii.  32)  that  he  should  **lie  in  the 
midst  of  the  uncircumcised,"  andEdom  (xxxii.  29)  **  with  the  uncircumcised,**  Blam^ 
Meshech,  Tubal,  and  the  Zidonians  (xxxii.  24,  30)  '*go  down  uncircumcised."  Jo- 
sephus  (Antiq.  viii.  20.  8)  maintains  that  no  others  in  Syria  were  circumcised  buttho 
Jews.  The  Abyssiniuus  still  retain  the  rite,  though  they  arc  Christians  of  the  Copt 
Church.— [G.  W.] 

•  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  Ethiopians  borrowed  their  religious  in- 
stitutions from  Egypt.     See  notes  *  on  ch.  29,  and  "  on  ch.  30. — [G.  W.] 

*  Colchis  was  famous  for  its  linen.  It  was  taken  to  Sardis,  and  being  thence 
imported  received  the  name  of  Sardian.  :iap^oviKhy  "  Sardinian,"  may  be  a  mistake 
for  :iaphiav6y.  The  best  linen  nets  for  hunting  purposes  are  said  by  J.  Pollux  to 
have  come  from  Egypt,  Colchis,  Carthage,  or  Sardis  (Onom.  6.  4.  26).  It  is  possible 
that  the  linen  of  Colchis  may  have  had  the  Egyptian  name  Sindon,  or  shtnt^  and 
that  this  may  have  been  converted  into  Sardon.  (See  note  •  on  ch.  86.)  Sindon 
was  also  used  sometimes  to  signify  *' Indian."     (Plin.  vi.  20.) — [G.  W.l 

^  The  stelae  seen  by  Herodotus  in  Syria  were  doubtless  those  on  the  rock  near 
Berytus  (Beyrooi\  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  {Nahr  el  Kelb),  engraved  by  Renicsefl 
II. :  one  is  dedicated  to  Amun,  another  to  Pthah,  and  a  third  to  He,  the  gods  of 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis,  the  three  principal  cities  on  his  march  through 
Egypt.  Almost  the  only  hieroglyphics  now  traceable  are  on  the  jambs  of  the  tab- 
lets, which  have  one  of  the  usual  formulas — "  the  good  god,"  or  '*  Phrah  (Pharaoh) 
the  powerful  .  .  .  king  of  kings,  Remeses,  to  whom  life  has  been  given  like  the 
sun  ;  "  but  the  lines  below  the  figure  of  the  king,  who  slays  the  foreign  chiefs  before 
the  god,  and  which  should  contain  the  mention  of  hi^  victories,  are  too  much  de- 
faced to  be  legible.  The  doubts  of  M.  de  Saulcy  respecting  the  genuineness  of  these 
stclas  are  extraordinary  in  these  days. 

Close  to  them  are  stela  of  an  Assyrian  king,  who  is  now  found  to  be  Sennacherib| 
who  built  the  great  palace  at  Koyunjik. 

Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  356,  note)  mentions  colossal  figures  of  an 
Egyptian  sphinx  and  two  priests  carved  on  a  rock  above  the  city  of  Antioch. — [G.  W.l 
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riting  above  mentioned,  and  the  emblem  dislinctly  visible.* 
lia  alao,  there  are  two  representationa  of  this  prince  en- 
1  upon  rocks,'  one  on  the  road  from  Epbeaus  to  FhocEeo, 

icording  to  the  record  poen  b;  Herodotus,  Scsostria  conridered  tha  people 
.tine  a  uowardlj  race.  To  the  power  of  Egypt  tbcy  moat  Lktb  been  Insigni- 
and  though  the  numbert  of  the  PhilistiDCB  made  them  troublesome  to  tba 
I,  they  are  not  represented  as  the  same  valiant  people  aa  the  Auakim  (Num. 
33;  Deut.  ii.  SI ;  ii.  2),  vho  being  far  leas  numerous  nere  conquered  bj 
(Josh.  xi.  21,  ii),  a  remuant  onlj  remaining  in  Gaxs,  Galb,  and  Alhdod 
).  In  Amos  ^i.  7)  the  PbitisUDea  are  aaid  to  bare  come  from  Caphtor. 
It.  Not.  App.  ca.  Tiii.  §  17.) 

pbuB  (Aniiq.  riii.  1<).  2)  applies  thla  bad  compliment  to  the  Jewi,  and  sup- 
was  recorded  bj  Sliisbak,  to  whom  Reboboam  gave  up  Jerusalem  without 
;e.     He  thinks  Herodotus  baa  applied  his  actions  to  Seaostris. — [O.  W.] 
Ugnre,  which  seems  certainty  to  be  one  oC  tbe  tno  here  mentioaed  b;  He^ 
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the  other  between  Sardis  and  Smyrna.  In  each  case  the  figare 
is  that  of  a  man,  four  cubits  and  a  span  high,  with  a  spear  in 
his  right  hand  and  a  bow  in  his  left/  the  rest  of  his  costume 

odotuSf  has  been  discovered  at  Kinfi^  on  what  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient 
road  from  Sardis  to  Smyrna.  It  was  first  noticed,  I  believe,  bj  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Renouard.  The  height,  as  measured  by  M.  Texier  (Asie  Mineure,  ii.  p.  304),  is  two 
French  metres  and  a  half,  which  corresponds  within  a  small  fraction  with  the 
measurement  of  our  author.  Its  general  character  is  decidedly  Egyptian,  strongly 
recalling  the  Egyptian  sculptures  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb ;  yet  there  are 
points  of  detail,  as  the  shape  of  the  shoes,  in  which  it  is  peculiar,  and  non-Egyptian. 
No  figure  has  been  found  in  Egypt  with  shoes  of  which  the  points  have  a  tendency 
to  turn  up.  Again  the  ela»hr  or  **cala8iris"  (supra,  ch.  81,  note  *)  of  an  Egyptian 
is  never  striped  or  striated,  in  the  way  that  that  of  the  Ninfi  sculpture  is.  The  hat 
or  helmet  too,  though  perhaps  it  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
Egyptian  head-dress  of  the  kings  and  gods  than  to  any  other  known  form,  yet  wants 
a  leading  feature  of  that  head-dress — the  curious  curve  projecting  in  front.  (See 
ch.  85,  note  *.)  Thus  the  supposed  figure  of  Sesostris  clearly  diifers  from  all  purely 
Egyptian  types.  *It  bears  a  bow  and  a  spear  exactly  as  described,  only  that  the 
former  is  in  the  right  and  the  latter  in  the  left  hand ;  but  this  difference  may  only 
indicate  a  defect  of  memory  in  our  author.  There  are  not  now  any  traces  of  hiero- 
glyphics upon  the  breast  of  the  figure,  but  as  this  portion  of  the  rock  is  much 
weather-worn,  they  may  have  disappeared  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Some  faintly- 
marked  characters,  including  a  figure  of  a  bird,  intervene  between  the  spear- head 
and  the  face,  in  which  M.  Ampere  is  said  to  trace  some  of  the  titles  of  Remeses  the 
Great.  Rosellini  and  Kiepert  have  questioned  whether  the  sculpture  is  really 
Egyptian,  but  there  seems  to  be  at  any  rate  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  figures 
seen  by  Herodotus,  and  believed  by  him  to  represent  Sesostris.  (See  the  remarks 
of  M.  Texier,  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  ii.  pp.  306-6.) 

*  Herodotus  evidently  supposes  that  one  of  these  is  an  Egyptian,  the  other  an 
Ethiopian  weapon.     Both  were  used  by  the  two  people,  but  the  bow  was  considered 

particularly  Ethiopian,  as  well  as  Libyan,  and  **  Tosh,"  fe 

the  Coptic  Ethausb,  was  a  name  given  to  Northern  Ethiopia.     The  land  of  the  nine 

bows  was  a  term  applied  to  Libya, 


which  was  also  called  Phit,  the  *'  bow," 


i; 


Naphtuhim,  the  son  of  Mizraim,  in  Gen.  x.  13,  is  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  plural 
Niphaiat,  "  the  bows." 

Phut  and  Lubim  are  placed  together  with  Ethiopia  and  Egvpt  as  the  helpers  of 
"populous  No,"  Thebes,  in  Nahum  (iii.  9);  and  in  Ezekiel  (xxx.  6),"  "Ethiopia 
(KClsh),  and  Libya  (Phiit),  and  Lydia  (Lild),  and  all  the  (Arab)  mingled  people,  and 
Chub  (KClb),  and  the  men  of  the  land  which  is  in  league,"  arc  to  fall  with  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  LAd  is  not  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.  Phut,  or  Phit,  may  have  been  the 
Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  throughout  Egypt  and  Nubia.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Ethiopian  bow  is  unstrung,  that  of  Libya  strung.  (See  note  on  Book  iii.  ch.  21.) 
The  expression  in  hieroglyphics  "Phut  Ethosh  "appears  to  be  the  western  bank 
of  Ethiopia.  The  bow  cart-ied  by  the  Ethiopians  in  battle  is  like  that  of  Egypt ; 
that  in  the  name  of  Northern  Ethiopia  ^"  To»h ")  resembles  the  bow  now  used  in 
India.  This  last  is  even  seen  in  the  hand  of  one  of  Sheshonk's  (Shishak*s)  prisoners. 
— [G.  W.] 
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being  likewise  half  Egyptian,  half  Ethiopian.  There  is  an  in- 
scription across  the  breast  from  shoulder  to  shoulder/  in  the 
sacml  character  of  Egypt,  which  says,  "  With  my  own  shoul- 
ders' I  conquered  this  land."  The  conqueror  does  not  ,tell  who 
he  is,  or  whence  he  comes,  though  elsewhere  Sesostris  records 
these  facts.  Hence  it  has  been  imagined  by  some  of  those  who 
have  seen  these  forms,  that  they  are  figures  of  Memnon  ;»  but 
such  as  think  so  err  very  widely  from  the  truth. 

107.  This  Sesostris,  the  priests  went  on  to  say,  upon  his 
return  home  accompanied  by  vast  multitudes  of  the  people 
whose  countries  he  had  subdued,'  was  received  by  his  broth- 

*  This  is  Dot  an  Egyptian  custom,  though  Assyrian  figures  are  found  with  arrow- 
beaded  inscriptions  engraved  across  them,  and  over  the  drapery  as  well  as  the  body ; 
and  the  Assyrian  figures  close  to  those  of  Remcses  at  the  Kahr  el  Kelb  may  possibly 
hAYe  led  to  this  mistake. — [G.  W.] 

'  The  idea  of  strength  was  often  conveyed  by  this  expression,  instead  of  "  by 
the  force  of  my  arm"  (cp.  •*08  kumeroaque  deo  similis"). — [G.  W.] 

*  Herodotus  shews  his  discrimination  in  rejecting  the  notion  of  his  being  Mem- 
non, which  had  already  become  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  who  saw  Memnon 
everywhere  in  Egypt  merely  because  he  was  mentioned  in  Homer.  A  similar  error 
18  made  at  the  present  day  in  expecting  to  find  a  reference  to  Jewish  history  on  the 
DionamenUi,  though  it  is  obviously  not  the  custom  of  any  people  to  record  their 
miafortunea  to  posterity  in  painting  or  sculpture.  (See  note  '  on  ch.  136,  and  Ap- 
pendix, ch.y.)  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  Greek  credulity  in 
persuading  visitors  that  the  most  remarkable  statue,  tomb,  and  temple  at  Thebes, 
or  Abydus,  were  made  by  the  prince  they  usually  inquired  about,  and  with  whose 
history  they  fancied  themselves  acquainted ;  though  Memnon,  if  be  ever  existed, 
was  not  after  all  an  Egyptian,  nor  even  from  any  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Kile. 
According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  22)  he  was  sent  by  Teutamus,  the  21  st  king  of  Assyria 
after  Semiramis,  with  a  force  of  10,000  Ethiopians  and  the  same  number  of  Susans, 
and  200  chariots,  to  assist  Priam  (the  brother  of  hia  father  Tithoniia),  when  being 
killed  in  an  ambuscade  by  the  Tlicssalians,  his  body  was  rocovored  and  burnt  by  the 
Ethiopians.  These  were  Ethiopians  of  Asia,  and  those  of  Atiirn  did  not  bum  their 
dead.  Herodotus  also  speaks  of  the  palace  of  Memnon,  and  calls  Susa  a  Memnon- 
ian  city  (▼.  63,  54,  and  vii.  151).  Strabo  and  Pausanins  u^rioe  with  Hcrodoius  and 
Diodorus  in  making  Susa  the  city  ot  Memnon.  It  is  not  inipossihlo  that  the  eastern 
Cuahites,  or  Ethiopians,  were  the  original  colonisers  of  the  African  Cush,  from  the 
Arabian  gulf,  and  that  the  Ethiopians  mentioned  by  Ku.-ebius  from  Manetho,  **  who 
migrated  from  the  river  Indus  and  settled  near  to  Epypr,"  at  tlie  elo-e  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  were  of  the  same  race.     ^Sec  Historical  Notice  in  the  A[>pcii(lix.) 

The  resemblance  of  the  name  of  Miamun  may  have  contirmed  the  mistake 
respecting  the  stehe  of  Amunmai-  (or  Mi-aniun)  Ronicscs,  on  the  Lycll^5,  as  well  as 
the  temples  built  by  him  at  Thebes  and  Abydius,  attributed  to  Memnon;  but  the 
Tocal  statue  at  Thebes  was  of  Amunoph  III.  The  supposed  tomb  of  Memnon  at 
Thebes  was  of  Remeses  V.,  who  had  also  the  title  of  Mi-amun.  Strabo  (xvii.  p. 
1152)  says  some  think  Memnon  the  same  aa  Isnmndes,  the  reputed  builder  of  the 
Labyrinth,  according  to  Diodorus  (i.  CI),  who  calls  him  Mendes,  or  Marrus.  This 
same  Ismandes  seems  to  be  retained  in  that  of  the  modern  villn;j;e  of  Isment,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Fydom,  called  Imnent  e'  Oebel  (*'of  the  hill"),  to  distinguish  it 
from  Jmrneni  el  Bahr  ("of  the  river"),  which  is  on  the  Nile  near  Benisoof.  Isman- 
des and  Osymandyas  are  the  same  name.  One  of  the  sons  of  Remeses  II.  was 
called  Semandoo,  or  Se-munt.  The  mistake  of  Memnon  cannot  well  have  arisen 
from  the  word  mennu,  "  buildings  "  or  "  palaces,'*  as  it  would  be  applied  to  all  others, 
tnd  not  to  an  excavated  tomb. — [G.  W.l 

*  It  was  the  cuatom  of  the  Egyptian  kings  to  bring  their  prisoners  to  Egypt,  and 
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er,*  whom  he  had  made  viceroy  of  Egypt  on  his  departure,  at 
Daphnes  near  Pelusium,  and  invited  by  him  to  a  banquet,  which 
he  attended,  together  with  his  sons.  Then  his  brother  piled  a 
quantity  of  wood  all  round  the  building,  and  having  so  done  set 
it  alight.  Sesostris,  discovering  what  had  happened,  took  coun- 
sel instantly  with  his  wife,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
feast,  and  was  advised  by  her  to  lay  two  of  their  six  sons  upon 
the  fire,  and  so  make  a  bridge  across  the  flames,  whereby  the 
rest  might  effect  their  escape.  Sesostris  did  as  she  recommend- 
ed, and  thus  while  two  of  his  sons  were  burnt  to  death,  he 
himself  and  his  other  children  were  saved. 

108.  The  king  then  returned  to  his  own  land  and  took  ven- 
geance upon  his  brother,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  make  use 
of  the  multitudes  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
conquered  countries,  partly  to  drag  the  huge  masses  of  stone 
which  were  naoved  in  the  course  of  his  reign  to  the  temple  of 
Vulcan— partly,  to  dig  the  numerous  canals  with  which  the 
whole  of  Egypt   is  intersected.     By  these  forced  labours  the 

to  employ  them  in  public  works,  as  the  sculptures  abundantly  prore,  and  as  Herod- 
otus states  (ch.  1()8).  The  Jews  were  employed  in  the  same  way :  for  though  at 
first  they  obtained  grazing-lands  for  their  cattle  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (Gen.  xlvi. 
84),  or  the  Buoolia,  where  they  tended  the  king's  herds  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  27),  they  were 
afterwards  forced  to  perform  various  services,  Uke  ordinary  prisoners  of  war;  when 
their  lives  were  made  **  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  id  all 
manner  of  service  in  the  field"  (Exod.  i.  14),  in  building  treasure-cities  (i.  11),  in 
brickmaking  (v.  8),  and  pottery  {Vs.  Ixxxi.  6);  in  canals,  and  embankments,  and 
public  buildings;  though  these  did  not  include  pyramids,  as  Jo»ephu8  supposes. 
To  hew  and  drug  stones  from  the  quarries  was  also  a  common  employment  of  cap- 
tives ;  inscriptions  there  in  lute  times  state  that  the  writers  had  furnished  so  many 
stones  for  a  certain  temple,  as  *'  We  have  dragged  1<)0  stones  for  the  work  of  Isia 
in  Fhilx."  And  the  great  statue  at  El  Bersheh  is  represented  dragged  by  numerous 
companies  of  foreigners  (as  well  as  of  Egyptions),  in  the  early  time  of  the  first 
Osirtasen,  in  the  21  at  century  before  our  aera. — [G.  W.] 

'  This  at  once  Hhows  that  the  conqueror  here  mentioned,  is  not  the  early  Sesos- 
tris of  the  12th  dyua.sty,  but  the  great  king  of  the  19th  dynasty;  since  Manetbo 
gives  the  same  account  of  his  brother  having  been  left  as  his  viceroy  in  Egypt,  and 
having  rebelled  against  his  authority.  Manetho  culls  his  name  Arma'is,  and  the 
king  Sethosis,  or  Kumesses  (which  are  the  fathcr^s  and  sou^s  names  assigned  to  one 
person),  and  places  him  in  the  18th  dynasty,  though  the  names  of  Sethos  and  Ram- 
p^es  are  repeated  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  I'Jih.  He  also  says  that  Armais  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Danaus,  that  he  fled  to  Greece  and  reigned  at  Argos,  and  that 
Kumesses  was  called  uitlgyptus.  The  monuments  have  enabled  us  to  correct  the 
error  respecting  Sethos  and  Rumese^,  who  are  shown  to  be  two  different  kings, 
father  and  son,  and  the  19th  dynasty  began  with  a  different  family,  Rameses  I., 
Sethos  (Sethi,  or  Osirei  1.),  and  Itameses  II. ;  Ilorus  being  the  lust  of  the  18th. 
The  flight  of  Armais  was  perhaps  confounded  with  that  of  the  **  Stranger  Kings,** 
who  ruled  about  the  close  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Their  expulsion  api)ear8  to  agree 
with  the  story  of  Danau»  leading  a  colony  to  Argos,  which  Armais,  flying  from  hU 
brother,  could  not  have  done ;  and  one  of  the  last  of  their  kings  was  Todnk,  The 
account  given  by  Dioilorus  (i.  57)  of  ArmuTs  endeavouring  to  set  fire  to  his  brother's 
tent  at  night,  is  more  probable  than  that  of  the  two  children  related  bj  Herodotus. 
Bee  note  ^  on  ch.  101,  and  note  *  on  ch.  182. — [G.  W.J 
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entire  face  of  the  country  was  changed  ;  for  whereas  Egypt  had 
formerly  been  a  region  suited  both  for  horses  and  carriages, 
henceforth  it  became  entirely  unfit  for  either.'  Though  a  flat 
country  throughout  its  whole  extent,  it  is  now  unfit  for  either 
horse  or  carriage,  being  cut  up  by  the  canals,  which  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  run  in  all  directions.  The  king's  object 
was  to  supply  Nile  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  situa- 
ted in  the  mid-country,  and  not  lying  upon  the  river  ;  for  pre- 

'  It  ifii  verv  possible  that  the  number  of  cnnals  may  have  increased  in  the  time 
of  Rameses  II. :  and  thi.-i,  like  the  rest  of  Herodotus*  account,  Bhows  that  this  king 
is  the  Sesostris  whose  actions  he  is  describing.  And  here  ngain.  in  his  mention  of 
the  increased  number  of  canals,  Herodotus  evidently  reported  the  deeds  of  another 
king,  Amun-m-he  III.  (Mccris  of  the  Lake),  who  is  also  considered  a  claimant  to  the 
Dame  of  Sesostris ;  though  the  use  of  chariots  will  not  accord  with  his  reign.  For 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  the  Osirtasens,  horses  and  chariots  were  not  known 
in  Egypt ;  and  there  is  no  notice  of  a  horse  or  chariot,  or  any  monument,  before  or 
during  the  reigns  of  those  kings,  though  the  customs  of  Egypt  are  so  fully  portrayed 
in  the  paintings  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  sufficiently  so  in  the  tombs  at  the  pyramids  for 
this  omission  not  to  have  been  accidental.  The  first  horses  and  chariots  are  repre- 
sented at  Eileithyias  of  the  time  of  Ames  or  Amosis,  about  1510  n.c.  Horses  are 
therefore  supposed  not  to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  before  the  18th  dynasty  (see 
Dr.  Pickering^s  *  Races  of  Man,' p.  878);  unless  indeed  the  Shepherd-kings  intro- 
duced them.  They  doubtless  came  from  Asia  into  Egypt ;  and  though  the  Egyp- 
tians called  a  horse  Uthor  (Utar)^  they  used  for  the  **  mare  "  the  Semitic  name  «u«, 
and  even  suHm  (wiih  the  female  sign  *' t ")  for  **  mares,"  the  same  as  the  plural  of 
the  Hebrew  word  0^0  6U8,    The  Jews  applied  it  to  a  chariot-horse,  the  horse  for 

riding  being  Pharos  {Far<M\  C^B  (1  Kings  v.  6 ;  Ezck.  xxvii.  14) :  and  the  same 

as  the  modern  Arabic  word  for  "  mare."  Fares  is  "  horseman "  in  Arabic  and  in 
Hebrew  (2  Sam.  i.  6). 

The  chariot  again  (called  Djolte  in  hieroglyphics — the  Coptic  asholte)  is  ^^  Merhe* 
hat'"  ia.  Hieratic,  a  Semitic  word  agreeing  with  the  Merkebeth  nsSitJ  of  Hebrew, 
which,  like  Jtekeb,  -3/^,  is  derived  from  the  Semitic  rekeby  erkeb  (to)  "  ride,"  either 
on  a  horse,  a  camel,  or  a  car.  Merkeb  in  Arabic  answers  to  '^  monture  "  in  French, 
and  is  applied  to  a  boat  as  well  as  a  camel ;  not  that  a  camel,  as  often  supposed,  is 
called  the  '*  ship  of  the  desert,"  but  the  name  is  rather  transferred  to  ships  from 
camels,  which  were  known  to  Arabs  long  before  ships.  Horses  seem  to  have  come 
originally  from  Asia,  whence  they  were  introduced  into  Greece ;  but  the  Greeks 
may  have  obtained  them  first  from  Libya.  Mesopotamia  sent  horses  as  part  of  the 
tribute  to  Thothmes  III.  of  the  18th  dynasty,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  people 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Rot-h-n,  or  Rot-h-no  ;  the  Babylonians  bred  them  for  the  Per- 
«ians ;  and  in  Solomon^s  time  Egypt  was  noted  for  its  horses  (2  Chron.  i.  16,  87  ; 
1  Kings  X.  29).  The  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  rode  on  camels ;  but  they  were 
DOt  the  people  of  Arabia,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  famous  Arab  breed  of 
horses  was  introduced,  or  was  indigenous  in  that  country.  The  Shaso  mentioned 
on  the  monuments  are  either  an  Arab  race  in  N.  Arab-a,  or  Southern  Syria,  and 
they  are  placed  in  the  lists  of  captives  with  the  Pount,  who  appear  to  be  a  people 
of  Arabia  (see  note  '  on  ch.  102).  The  Shaso  are  probably  the  Shos,  the  name 
g^ven  to  the  Shepherds,  or  *'  (Ilyk)aos, "  **  (reges)  pastores ; "  and  as  Rameses  IL 
fell  in  with  them  on  his  expedition  against  *'  Atesh,"  or  *'  Kadesh,"  they  should  be 
»  people  who  lived  in,  or  near,  Palestine.  It  is  singular  that  the  title  Hyk  "ruler" 
(which  was  also  given  to  the  Pharaohs),  should  from  the  crook  apply  doubly  to  the 
Shepherd-kings.  The  horse  was  known  in  India  at  least  as  early  as  1200  B.C.,  being 
nentioned  in  the  Vedas,  with  chariots,  but  not  for  riding. — [G.  W.] 
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•viously  they  had  been  obliged,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  floods, 
to  drink  a  brackish  water  which  they  obtained  from  the  wells.* 

109.  Sesostris  also,  they  declared,  made  a  division  of  the  soil 
of  Egypt  among  the  inhabitants,  assigning  square  plots  of  ground 
of  equal  size  to  all,  and  obtaining  his  chief  revenue  from  the 
rent  which  the  holders  were  required  to  pay  him  every  year.  If 
the  river  carried  away  any  portion  of  a  man's  lot,  he  appeared 
before  the  king,  and  related  what  had  happened  ;  upon  which 
the  king  sent  persons  to  examine,  and  determine  by  measure- 
ment the  exact  extent  of  the  loss  ;  and  thenceforth  only  such  a 
rent  was  demanded  of  him  as  was  proportionate  to  the  reduced 
size  of  his  land.  From  this  practice,  I  think,  geometry  first 
came  to  be  known  in  Egypt,*  whence  it  passed  into  Greece. 
The  sun-dial,  however,  and  the  gnomon,*  with  the  division  of 
the  day  into  twelve  parts,  were  received  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Babylonians. 

110.  Sesostris  was  king  not  only  of  Egypt,  but  also  of 
Ethiopia.  He  was  the  only  Egyptian  monarch  who  ever  ruled 
over  the  latter  country.*     He  left,  as  memorials  of  his  reign,  the 

'  The  water  filtrates  through  the  allurial  soil  to  the  inland  wells,  where  it  \m 
sweet,  though  sometimes  hard ;  and  a  stone  reservoir  of  perfectly  sweet  water  has 
lately  been  found,  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Medeenet  Uaboo,  at  Thebes ;  but  la- 
the desert  beyond  the  alluvial  deposit  it  is  brackish,  and  often  salt.  See  above,  n- 
•  on  ch.  93.— [G.  W.] 

•  See  Ap.  CH.  vii.  and  n.  •  on  ch.  61. 

•  The  gnomon  was  of  course  part  of  every  dial.  Herodotus,  however,  is  correct 
in  making  a  difference  between  the  yy(afi<ay  and  the  irShos,  The  former,  called  also 
aroixftoy^  was  a  perpendicular  rod,  whose  shadow  indicated  noon,  and  also  by  its 
length  a  particular  part  of  the  day,  being  longest  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  wdAof 
was  an  iiiiprovcnient,  and  a  real  dial,  on  which  the  division  of  the  day  was  set 
off  by  lines,  and  indicated  by  the  shadow  of  its  gnomon.  See  Appendix,  ch.  viL— 
[G.  W.] 

•  This  cannot  apply  to  any  one  Egyptian  king  in  particular,  as  many  ruled  in 
Ethiopia ;  and  though  Osirtasen  I.  (the  original  Sesostris)  may  have  been  the  /fr«f, 
the  monuments  sliow  that  his  successors  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  others,  rulea  and 
erected  buildings  in  Ethiopia.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  Ranieses  II.  was  the  first  who 
obtained  popsession  of  Napata ;  and  though  the  lions  of  Amunoph  III.,  brought  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  from  Gebel  Berkel,  were  taken  from  Soleb  (the  ancient 
name  of  this  place  being  in  the  hieroglyphics  upon  them),  it  does  not  prove  that 
the  Egyptian  arms  extended  no  farther  than  Soleb  in  Amunoph*s  time ;  and  the 
name  of  a  Tliothmcs  was  found  at  (Jebel  Berkel,  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  Colonel  Felix.  That  of  Osirtasen  I.,  on  the  substructions  of  the  Great  Temple, 
may  have  been  a  later  addition,  not  boing  in  the  sculptures.  (See  n.  *  onch.  102.) 
Pliny  says  (vi.  29),  "jEgyptiorum  bellis  attrita  est  Ethiopia;  vicissim  imperitando, 
serviendoque.  Clara  et  potens  etiam  usque  ad  Trojana  bella,  Memnone  regnacte, 
et  Syriae  imperitasse  (cam)  .  .  .  patet."  lie  ha^  made  a  mistake  about  Memnon ;  but 
the  conq|ue^!t8  are  either  those  of  Tirhuka,  or  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes  (sometimes  im- 
properly included  in  Ethiopia). 

The  Egyptians  evidently  overran  nil  Ethiopia,  and  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
in  tho  lime  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  and  had  long  before,  under  the  Osirtasens 
and  Amun-m-lies,  conquered  Negro  tribes.  Thothmes  I.  recorded  other  victories 
»ver  Negroes,  on  a  rock  opposite  Tombos,  as  Amunoph  III.  did  at  Soleb,  over  many 
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stone  statues  which  stand  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  two 
of  which,  representing  himself  and  his  wife,  are  thirty  cubits  in 
height,'  while  the  remaining  four,  which  represent  his  sons,  are 
twenty  cubits.  These  are  the  statues,  in  front  of  which  the 
priest  of  Vulcan,  very  many  years  afterwards,  would  not  allow 
Darius  the  Persian'  to  place  a  statue  of  himself ;  "  becaase,*' 
he  said,  "  Darius  had  not  equalled  the  achievements  of  Sesos- 
trie  the  Egyptian  :  for  while  Sesostris  had  subdued  to  the  full 
as  many  nations  as  ever  Darius  had  brought  under,  he  had  like- 
wise  conquered  the   Scythians,*  whom   Darius   had  failed  to 

southern  districts  of  Africa ;  many  of  which  are  called  "  Dar.^  as  at  the  present 
day.  Rameses  IT.,  who  built  part  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Gebel  Berkel,  extended 
his  arms  further  than  Amunoph ;  and  the  first  Osirtasen  overran  a  great  portion  of 
Ethiopia  more  than  six  centuries  before.  Even  Osirtasen  III.  obtained  victories 
over  Negroes  which  are  recorded  at  Semneh  ;  though  he  appears  to  be  the  first  who 
made  that  place  the  frontier ;  and  to  this  the  beginning  of  actual  ndt  in  Ethiopia 
may  have  been  applied ;  for  he  also  has  a  claim  to  the  name  of  Sesostris.  The 
Ptolemies  continued  to  have  some  possessions  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Abyssinia ; 
and  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  were  in  alliance  with,  or  perhaps  tributary  to,  them  ;  but 
the  nominal  frontier  was  generally  confined  to  Nubia.  The  Romans  merely  extend- 
ed their  arms  south,  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  half-savage  Ethiopians ;  for 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Petronius  only  ravaged  the  country  to  Napata,  and  return  • 
ed  without  making  any  permanent  conquests.  A  fort,  however,  in  the  Dar 
Shaikeeh,  of  Roman  construction,  shows  that  later  emperors  extended  their  rule 
beyond  the  second  cataract,  and  kept  garrisons  there.  Tacitus  says  not  in  his  time. 
— [G.  W.l 

*  As  the  cubits  found  in  Egypt  are  1  it.  8^  in.,  if  Herodotus  reckoned  by  them 
he  would  make  the  statues  more  than  61  it.  high.  A  Colossus  is  lying  at  Memphis 
of  Rameses  IL,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  two  large  ones  here  mentioned, 
and  its  height,  when  entire,  would  be  about  42  ft.  8  in.,  without  the  plinth,  or  ped« 
estaL  Of  the  other  four,  20  cubits  (above  84  ft.)  high,  one  seems  to  have  been 
found  by  Hekekyan  Bey ;  which  if  entire  would  be  about  84^  feet.  All  these 
point  to  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pthah. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  name  of  Darius  occurs  in  the  sculptures,  and  great  part  of  the  principal 
Temple  of  El  Khargeh,  in  the  Great  Oasis,  was  built  by  him,  his  name  being  the  old- 
est Uiere. 

He  seems  to  have  treated  the  Egyptians  with  far  more  uniform  lenity  than  the  other 
Pernan  kings ;  and  though  the  names  of  Cambyses,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  occur 
on  stebs,  statues,  or  vases,  they  are  mostly  records  of  persons  who  lived  during  their 
reigns,  and  are  not  on  any  monuments  erected  by  them  in  Egypt.  This  accords 
with  his  indulgent  treatment  of  the  priests  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  and  the  remark 
of  Diodorus,  that  "he  obtained  while  living  the  appellation  of  Divus,"  is  justified  by 
his  having  received  on  the  monuments  the  same  honours  as  the  old  kings.  The  re- 
ply of  Darius  to  the  Egyptian  priest  is  said  by  Diodorus  (i.  58)  to  have  been,  "that 
he  hoped  not  to  be  inferior  to  Sesostris,  if  he  lived  as  long."  But  his  mild  govern- 
ment did  not  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  rebelling  against  him;  and  their  impatience 
of  Persian  rule  had  before  been  the  reason  of  Cambyses*  forsaking  the  lenient  line 
of  conduct  he  first  adopted  when  he  conquered  the  country.  See  below.  Book  iii. 
eh.  16.— [G.  W.] 

*  (See  Justin,  ii.  c.  8.)  The  conquest  of  the  Scythians  by  Sesostris  is  a  question 
■till  undecided.  The  monuments  represent  a  people  defeated  by  Rameses  w-hose 
Dame  Shcta  (or  Khita)  bears  a  strong  rescmbhince  to  the  Scythians,  but  it  is  evident 
they  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Mesopotamia,  and  not  in  the  distant  Scythia.  It  is  not 
hopossible  that  they  were  the  same  race,  established  there.  (See  note  •  on  ch.  112.^ 
A  further  examination  of  the  monuments  shows  that  I  was  wrong  in  the  extent  I 
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master.  It  was  not  fair,  therefore,  that  he  should  erect  his 
statue  in  front  of  the  offerings  of  a  king,  whose  deeds  he  had 
been  unable  to  surpass."  Darius,  they  saj,  pardoned  the  freedom 
of  this  speech. 

111.  On  the  death  of  Sesostris,  his  son  Pheron,*  the  priests 
said,  mounted  the  throne.  He  undertook  no  warlike  expeditions ; 
being  struck  with  blindness,  owing  to  the  following  circum- 
stance. The  river  had  swollen  to  the  unusual  height  of  eighteen 
cubits,  and  had  overflowed  all  the  fields,  when,  a  sudden  wind 
arising,  the  water  rose  in  great  waves.  Then  the  king,  in  a 
spirit  of  impious  violence,  seized  his  spear,  and  hurled  it  into 
the  strong  eddies  of  the  stream.  Instantly  he  was  smitten  with 
disease  of  the  eyes,  from  which  after  a  little  while  he  became 
blind,"  continuing  without  the  power  of  vision  for  ten  years. 
At  last,  in  the  eleventh  year,  an  oracular  announcement  reached 
him  from  the  city  of  Buto,  to  the  effect,  that  "  the  time  of  his 
punishment  had  run  out,  and  he  should  recover  his  sight  by 
washing  his  eyes  with  urine.  He  must  find  a  woman  who  had 
been  faithful  to  her  husband,  and  had  never  preferred  to  him 
another  man.''     The  king,  therefore,  first  of  all  made  trial  of 

have  given  (At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  88)  to  the  conquests  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  Diodo- 
rus  extends  their  conquests  still  further,  and  speaks  of  the  Bactrians  revolting  from 
the  rule  of  Osymandyas.  (Diod.  i.  47.)  Strabo  (xv.  p.  978)  says  that  ^'SesostrU 
aud  Tearcon  (Tirhaka)  actually  went  into  Europe.' — [G.  W.] 

*  This  name  does  not  agree  with  the  son  or  successor,  either  of  Osirtasen  I.,  of 
Setho3,  or  of  Remcses.  Diodorus  (i.  59)  calls  him  Sesoosis  II.,  Pliny  Nuncoreus. 
rhcron  has  been  supposed  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  Phouro,  "  the  king"  (whence 
uraeus,  see  note  *  on  ch.  74),  or  of  Pharaoh,  properly  Phrah,  t.  e.  *'  the  Sun,**  one  of 
the  royal  titles.  Some  suppose  Pheron  to  be  Phiaro,  '*  the  river,"  retained  in  the 
modern  Arabic,  Bahr,  "the  ocean," (comp.  *njc«av(iy,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Nile); 
and  Phiaro  is  connected  with  the  King  Phuron,  or  Nilus,  and  with  the  -^Egyptuu  of 
Manetho,  *'the  Nile  being  formerly  called  ^Kgyptus."    (Sec  n.  ',  *,  on  ch.  19.) 

If  the  Phuron  of  Eratosthenes  was  really  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  13th  dy- 
nasty, it  is  possible  that  the  sudden  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  of  the  Nile  at  Sil- 
silis,  and  the  momentary  submersion  of  the  lands  by  the  sudden  flow  of  the 
water  into  Egypt,  may  be  the  destructive  inundation  mentioned  by  Herodotus. — 
[G.  W.] 

Lepsius  regards  this  king  as  Amenophis  or  Menephthah  m.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  b.  i.  sub  fin.)  He  finds  his  name  in  the  Nuncoreus  or 
Nencoreus  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  11),  which  he  thinks  that  writer  misread  in  his 
authority,  mistaking  MENE^BHG  for  NENC  PETc.  He  supposes  Herodotus  to  have  re- 
ceived his  account  of  the  king  from  a  Semitic  informant,  who  called  him  Phero,  be- 
cause he  was  the  great  Pharaoh  of  the  Jews.  (Chronologic  der  jEgypter,  p.  289.) 
In  this  case  the  impiety  and  blindness  of  the  monarch  become  traits  of  peculiar 
signiticancc. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  Greek  ciceroni  tnles.  A  Greek  poet  might  make  a  graceful 
Btory  of  Achilles  and  a  Trojan  stream,  but  the  prosaic  Egyptians  would  never  re- 
present one  of  their  kings  performing  a  feat  so  opposed  to  his  habits,  and  to  all 
their  religious  notions.  The  story  about  the  woman  is  equally  un-Egyptian ;  but  the 
mention  of  a  remedy  which  is  still  used  in  Egypt  for  ophthalmia,  shows  that  soms 
■imple  fact  has  been  converted  into  a  wholly  improbable  tale. — [G.  W.] 
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his  wife,  but  to  no  purpose — he  continued  as  blind  as  before. 
So  he  made  the  experiment  with  other  women,  until  at  length 
he  succeeded,  and  in  this  way  recovered  his  sight.  Hereupon 
he  assembled  all  the  women,  except  the  last,  and  bringing  them 
to  the  city  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Erythrabolus  (Red-soil), 
he  there  burnt  them  all,  together  with  the  place  itself.  The 
woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  cure,  he  married,  and  after  his  re- 
covery was  complete,  he  presented  offerings  to  all  the  temples 
of  any  note,  among  which  the  best  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
two  stone  obelisks  which  he  gave  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun.' 
These  are  magnificent  works  ;  each  is  made  of  a  single  stone, 
eight  cubits  broad,  and  a  hundred  cubits  in  height. 

112.  Pheron,  they  said,  was  succeeded  by  a  man  of  Memphis, 
whose  name,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  was  Proteus.* 
There  is  a  sacred  precinct  of  this  king  in  Memphis,  which  is 
very  beautiful,  and  richly  adorned,  situated  south  of  the  great 
temple  of  Vulcan.  Phoenicians  from  the  city  of  Tyre  dwell  all 
round  this  precinct,  and  the  whole  place  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  camp  of  the  Tyrians.'  Within  the  enclosure  stands  a 
temple,  which  is  called  that  of  Venus  the   Stranger.''     I  con- 

•  They  were  therefore  most  probably  at  Hcliopolis.  The  height  of  100  cubits, 
Mt  least  150  feet,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  found  in  Egypt,  the  highest  being  less  than 
100  feet.  The  mode  of  raising  an  obelisk  seems  to  have  been  by  tilting  it  from  an  in- 
clined plane  into  a  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  pedestal  was  placed  to  receive 
it,  a  wheel  or  roller  of  wood  being  fastened  on  each  side  to  the  end  of  the  obelisk, 
which  enabled  it  to  run  down  the  wall  opposite  the  inclined  plane  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion. During  this  operation  it  was  dragged  by  ropes  up  the  inclined  plane,  and 
then  gradually  lowered  into  the  pit  as  soon  as  it  had  been  tilted.  (See  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  mode  of  raising  an  obelisk  on  the  pedestal  of  that  at  Constantinople.) 
The  name  obelisk  is  not  Egyptian  but  Greek,  from  obelos,  a  "  spit "  (infra,  ch.  135) 
The  Arabs  call  it  me»elleh^  a  "  packing  needle." — [G.  W.] 

*  This  is  evidently  a  Greek  story.  Diodorus  (i.  62)  says  "  the  Egyptians  called 
this  king  Cetes,"  which  is  also  a  Greek  name.  Herodotus  has  apparently  transform- 
ed the  god  of  the  precinct  (who  seems  to  have  been  Dagon,  the  Phoenician  Fish 
god,  often  worshipped  together  with  Astarte)  into  a  king  who  dedicated  the  pre- 
cinct.—[G.  W.] 

*  Many  places  in  Egypt  were  called  **  camps,"  where  foreigners  lived  apart  from 
the  Egyptians,  as  the  "camps"  of  the  louians  and  Carians  (ch.  151);  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, afterwards  occupied  by  a  Roman  legion  (Strabo  xvii.  p.  1144);  of  the  Jews 
(Josephos,  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xiv.  c.  8,  s.  2).  The  "  Trojan "  camp  or  village  near  the 
quarries  of  the  Eastern  hills  (Strabo  xvii.  p.  1147)  should  probably  have  been  the 
**  Tyrian^^'*  called  from  the  same  people — the  PhcDnicians  of  Tyre  mentioned  by 
Herodotus ;  and  there  is  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  had  granted  to 
that  commercial  people  the  privilege  of  residing  in  a  quarter  of  Memphis  than  that 
they  were  a  remnant  of  Manctho*s  "  Phoenician  Shepherds,"  who  were  expelled 
from  Egypt  after  occupying  the  Memphite  throne.  The  Egyptians  seem  also  to 
have  changed  the  name  of  Sflr  into  Tur.  (See  note  *,  ch.  116).  The  above  mistake 
of  Trojan  for  Tt/rian  is  confirmed  by  the  name  of  the  place  being  written  in  those 
quarries  "  the  land  of  the  Phneiiix"  or  Phoenicians.  *'  Tros  Tyriusque"  (Virg.  -£n, 
t  674)  were  not  always  kept  distinct. — [G.  W.] 

•  This  was  evidently  Ahtartc,  the  Venus  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians.  He- 
rodotus is  correct  in  saying  that  nowhere  else  had  she  a  temple  dedicated  to  hex 
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y-Ainr-.  the  b.iiMinfj  to  have  been  erected  to  Helen,  the  daughter 
of  TyrKlani.^ ;  fintt.  liecan«e  she.  as  I  have  heard  say,  passed 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Proteus  ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
temple  is  rle^licaferl  to  Venus  the  Stranger;  for  among  all  the 
many  tempLjH  of  Venua  therri  is  no  other  where  the  goddess  bears 
this  title, 

1 13.  The  priests,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject 
of  Helen,'  infonned  me  of  the  flJlowing  particulars.  When 
Alexander  had  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta,  he  took  ship  and 
sailed  homewards.  On  his  way  across  the  ^gean  a  gale  arose,' 
which  drove  him  from  his  course  and  took  him  down  to  the  sea 
of  Jl;^yi)t  ;  hence,  as  the  wind  did  not  abate,  he  was  carried  on 
to  the  coast,  when  he  went  ashore,  landing  at  the  Salt-Pans,* 
in  tliat  mouth  of  the  Nile  which  is  now  called  the  Canobic* 
At  this  place  tliere  stood  upon  the  shore  a  temple,  which  still 

iindor  tlmt  nnmo,  and  an  intorcoiirnc  with  the  PhnBiiicians  may  have  led  to  her  wor- 
Hliip  Ht  MeinpliiH.  The  notion  of  her  being  lltilcn  arose  from  the  Greek  habit  of 
Hei'iiig  Iloiiieriu  perHoiiage.s  everywhere.  (See  note  '  on  eh.  lOG.)  The  Venus  Urtnia 
of  (.■htiKii)  wuH  Athor  of  Kgypt.  (Sec  n.  *,  ch.  40 ;  and  n.  *,  eh.  41.)  Astart6  is  men- 
tiouod  on  tlio  monuments  as  a  goddess  of  the  Sheta  or  Khita.  It  is  now  genertUy 
HtippoHt'd  that  thin  i)eop]e  were  the  iliititcs,  whose  country  extended  to  the  Euphrates. 
*?(>sii(iu  (i.  l)  indeed  Mhow8  that  U  iciiched  to  that  river,  when  he  says  **from  the 
wilderness  and  this  Lehanon  cveu  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the 
land  of  the  lliititeH ''  (Khitim);  and  **the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the 
K::yptians"  an*  Hpoken  of  ('2  Kin«;s  vii.  0)  as  the  terror  of  the  Syrians  in  the  time  of 
Klisha.  On  the  monuments  the  Khita  (or  Sheta)  are  placed  next  to  NaharaTn  in 
the  li.His  of  Kasrern  nations,  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  and  defeated  by  them.  At 
tlio  MiMuiionium  they  ar(>  n^presented  routed  by  liameses  II.,  and  flying  across  a 
n\»M\  on  \\lii»  h  •iiatuls  the  fort  of  Atesh  or  Ketesh,  the  same  that  is  mentioned  in 
thi»  lais;o  iu-^eiiption  at  .VlH»osinUn'l  reeording  the  defeat  of  the  Khita  (or  Sbeta)in 
thi'  .mU  \rar  oi  (he  >aMii«  IMiaraoli.  There  too  their  country  is  called  a  region  of 
N.ihvi  or  N;ih;»r,i\n  ^MeM»pi»tamia^.  Carchcmish  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
ih»Mn.  It  i-i  \iM\  ptol»al»!o  ^as  Mr.  Stuart  IVole  al>o  supposes)  that  the  KhitA  or 
lliini,  -  \\»Mi*  ,( in:>o  of  S«\  ihian-;  who  )iad  advanced  to  and  settled  on  the  Euplmtes. 
l(  »v  »,'u.uUa'io  il..»!  (lie  Uiititos  auvi  Swiaus  bought  Egyptian  chariots  imported 
l»x  s»«loM  oi»\  »»ui*  t-.r.i:>  ^l  Kit-.j^s  \.  'Jv)  at  a  later  jH?riod  of  E:;vp:un  hissorr. 
\\\  W  \ 
'  r.e  »'.»v:>Mi\,*v^  oi'  tVe  iirooks  to  "ir.n'iirr"  ait.T  over.Ts  mentio::e<l  by  HosDer. 
rtt'.l  \\w  \y  \y\  i'.'^"  »  1  ••'.■  K:^;»l•..l:'s  ;.^  m^o  a.'.vav.M^o  of  it,  .irx^  s^howa  in  ih^  fsocy 
»v!.u..l  lo  lU:xv;o;.'N  V  o  \w\  o:'  Ho:v.i'r  !  avi/^  i  iliovvd  thai  Helea  "wert  li 
V'>.>r'.  o   -^    v-*^*'"  •''  •«■•    -' '  ;-^ry  >*,is   :.o:  ::-.xo:;-.ii   :r.   Hero io:us"  tin*,  bcs  was 
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msts,  dedicated  to  Hercules.  If  a  slave  runs  away  from  his 
naster,  and  taking  sanctuary  at  this  shrine  gives  himself  up  to 
;he  god,  and  receives  certain  sacred  marks  upon  his  person,* 
whosoever  his  master  may  be,  he  cannot  lay  hand  on  him.  This 
aw  still  remained  unchanged  to  my  time.  Hearing,  therefore, 
)f  the  custom  of  the  place,  the  attendants  of  Alexander  de- 
serted him,  and  fled  to  the  temple  where  they  sat  as  suppliants. 
While  there,  wishing  to  damage  their  master,  they  accused 
lim  to  the  Egyptians,  narrating  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
-ape  of  Helen  and  the  wrong  done  to  Menelaus.  These  charges 
:hey  brought,  not  only  before  the  priests,  but  also  before  the 
warden  of  that  mouth  of  the  river,  whose  name  was  Thonis.' 

114.  As  soon  as  he  received  the  intelligence,  Thonis  sent  a 
nessage  to  Proteus,  who  was  at  Memphis,  to  this  effect :  "  A 
stranger  is  arrived  from  Greece  ;  he  is  by  race  a  Teucrian,  and 
las  done  a  wicked  deed  in  the  country  from  which  he  is  come. 
Eaving  beguiled  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  guest  he  was,  he 
^rried  her  away  with  him,  and  much  treasure  also.  Compelled 
yj  stress  of  weather,  he  has  now  put  in  here.  Are  we  to  let 
lim  depart  as  he  came,  or  shall  we  seize  what  he  has  brought  ?" 
Proteus  replied,  "  Seize  the  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  that  has 
lealt  thus  wickedly  with  his  friend,  and  bring  him  before  me, 
;hat  I  may  hear  what  he  will  say  for  himself." 

115.  Thonis,  on  receiving  these  orders,  arrested  Alexander, 
ind  stopped  the  departure  of  his  ships  ;  then,  taking  with  him 
Alexander,  Helen,  the  treasures,  and  also  the  fugitive  slaves,  he 
vent  up  to  Memphis.  When  all  were  arrived,  Proteus  asked 
Alexander,  "  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  had  come  ?"  Alex- 
Lnder  replied  by  giving  his  descent,  the  name  of  his  country,  and 
i  true  account  of  his  late  voyage.  Then  Proteus  questioned 
lim  as  to  how  he  got  possession  of  Helen.  In  his  reply  Alex- 
Lnder  became  confused,  and  diverged  from  the  truth,  whereon 
he  slaves  interposed,  confuted  his  statements,  and  told  the 
vhole  history  of  the  crime.  Finally,  Proteus  delivered  judgment 
IS  follows  :  "  Did  I  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
tonsequence  that  no  stranger  driven  to  my  country  by  adverse 
einds  should  ever  be  put   to  death,  I  would  certainly,  have 

•  ShowiDg  they  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity.  To  Fet  a  mark  on 
ny  one  as  a  protection  was  a  very  ancient  custom.  Cp.  Gen.  iv.  15  ;  Ezek.  ix.  6 ; 
od  Revelation.  The  word  "  mark  "  in  EzekicI  is  tau^  "'H  ,  the  Egyptian  sign  of  life. 
.{G.  W.] 

The  custom  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  17). 

•  Thdniflf  or  Thon,  called  by  Herodotus  governor  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the 
file,  is  said  by  others  to  have'been  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  Canopic  branch. 
66  note  '  on  ch.  113.— [G.  W.] 
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avenged  the  Greek  by  slaying  thee.  Thou  basest  of  men, — 
after  accepting  hospitality,  to  do  so  wicked  a  deed  !  First, 
thou  didst  seduce  the  wife  of  thy  own  host — then,  not  content 
therewith,  thou  must  violently  excite  her  mind,  and  steal  her 
away  from  her  husband.  Nay,  even  so  thou  wert  not  satisfied, 
but  on  leaving,  thou  must  plunder  the  house  in  which  thou 
hadst  been  a  guest.  Now  then,  as  I  think  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  put  no  stranger  to  death,  I  suffer  thee  to  depart ; 
but  the  vvoman  and  the  treasures  I  shall  not  permit  to  be  carried 
away.  Here  they  must  stay,  till  the  Greek  stranger  comes  in 
person  and  takes  them  back  with  him.  For  thyself  and  thy 
companions,  I  command  thee  to  begone  from  my  land  within 
the  space  of  three  days — and  I  warn  you,  that  otherwise  at  the 
end  of  that  time  you  will  be  treated  as  enemies/' 

116.  Such  was  the  tale  told  me  by  the  priests  concerning 
the  arrival  of  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Homer  was  acquainted  with  this  story,  and  while  discarding 
it,  because  he  thought  it  less  adapted  for  epic  poetry  than  the 
version  which  he  followed,  showed  that  it  was  not  unknown  to 
him.  This  is  evident  from  the  travels  which  he  assigns  to 
Alexander  in  the  Iliad — and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
has  nowhere  else  contradicted  himself — making  him  be  carried 
out  of  his  course  on  his  return  with  Helen,  and  after  divers  wan- 
derings come  at  last  to  Sidon^  in  Phoenicia.  The  passage  is 
in  the  Bravery  of  Diomed,'  and  the  words  are  as  follows  : — 

'*  There  were  the  robes,  many-coloured,  the  work  of  Sidoman  women : 
They  from  Sidon  had  conic,  what  time  god-shaped  Alexander 
Over  the  broad  sea  brought,  that  way,  the  high-born  Helen." 

*  Sidon,  now  Sayda,  signifies  "  fishing  place,"  and  Sayd  in  Arabic  is  applied  to 
*'fisb"  or  "game."  The  first  letter,  S,  Ts,  or  Tz,  is  the  same  in  Hebrew  as  that  of 
Tyre,  Sur,  or  Tzur,  and  these  towns  are  now  called  Sur  (Soor)  and  Sayda.  See  n. 
on  B.  vii.  ch.  72.  The  termination  of  Sidon  signified  "great."  In  Joshua  xi,  8, 
and  xix.  28,  "  great  Zidon  "  is  a  donbtful  reading.  Herodotus  very  properly  ranka 
the  Sidonians  belbre  the  Tyrians  (viii.  67),  and  Isaiah  calls  Tyre  daughter  of  Sidon 
(xxiii.  12),  having  been  founded  by  the  Sidonians.  Sidon  is  in  Genesis  (x.  19),  but 
no  Tyre  ;  and  Homer  only  mentions  Sidon  and  not  *'Tyre"  as  Strabo  observes.  It 
may  be  *' doubtful  which  was  the  metropolis  of  Phcrnicia,"  in  later  times;  Sidon, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  older  city  (xvi.  p.  lu7o).  IMutarch  might  doubt  the 
groat  antiquity  of  Tyre,  not  being  noticed  by  Homer  and  "other  old  and  wise 
men;"  hut  it  is  mentioned  hy  Jo'shua  (xix.  2*J).  Q.  C'urtius  (iv.  4)  considers  that 
both  it  and  Sidon  were  founded  by  Agenor.  The  modern  Sidon  is  small,  not  half  a 
mile  in  ienjjth,  and  a  (juarter  in  breadth. — [(r.  \V.) 

*  H.  vi.  •J«,^i>-2.  It  lias  been  questioned  whether  this  reference  to  a  portion  of 
the  Ili.id  as  "Tiie  Hravery  of  Diomed  "  can  liave  come  from  the  hand  of  Herodotus. 
(Valcknaer  ad  loc.  Heyne  ad  Horn.  11.  vol.  viii.  p.  787.)  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  a  passage  which  is  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  has  no  appeal^ 
ance  of  being  an  interpolation.  As  early  as  Plato's  time  portions  of  the  Hiad 
and  Odyssey  were  certainly  distinguished  by  special  titles  (see  Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  428, 
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In  the  Odyssey  also  the  same  &ct  is  alluded  to,  in  these 
words  :* — 

**  Such.  80  wisely  prepared,  were  the  drugs  that  her  stores  afforded, 
Excellent ;  gift  which  once  Polydamna,  partner  of  Th6nis, 
Gave  her  in  Egypt,  where  many  the  simples  that  prow  in  the  meadows, 
Potent  to  cure  in  part,  in  part  as  potent  to  injure." 

Menelaus  too,  in  the  same  poem,  thus  addresses  Telema* 
chus  :^ — 

"  Much  did  I  long  to  return,  but  the  gods  still  kept  mo  in  Egypt-^ 
Angry  because  I  had  failed  to  pay  them  their  hecatombs  duly." 

In  these  places  Homer  shows  himself  acquainted  with  the 
voyage  of  Alexander  to  Egypt,  for  Syria  borders  on  Egypt,  and 
the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  Sidon  belongs,  dwell  in  Syria. 

117.  From  these  various  passages,  and  from  that  about 
Sidon  especially,  it  is  clear  that  Homer  did  not  write  the  Cy- 
pria.*  For  there  it  is  said  that  Alexander  arrived  at  Ilium 
with  Helen  on  the  third  day  after  he  left  Sparta,  the  wind 
having  been  favourable,  and  the  sea  smooth;  whereas  in  the 
Iliad,  the  poet  makes  him  wander  before  he  brings  her  home. 
Enough,  however,  for  the  present  of  Homer  and  the  Cypria. 

118.  I  made  inquiry  of  the  priests,  whether  the  story  which 
the  Greeks  tell  about  Ilium  is  a  fable,  or  no.  In  reply  they  rela- 
ted the  following  particulars,  of  which  they  declared  that  Mene- 
laus had  himself  informed  them.  After  the  rape  of  Helen,  a 
vast  army  of  Greeks,  wishing  to  render  help  to  Menelaus,  set 
sail  for  the  Teucrian  territory ;  on  their  arrival  they  disembarked, 
and  formed  their  camp,  after  which  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Ilium,  of  whom  Menelaus  was  one.  The  embassy  was  received 
within  the  walls,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  Helen  with 
the  treasures  which  Alexander  had  carried  off,  and  likewise 
required  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  done.  The  Teucrians  gave 
at  once  the  answer  in  which  they  persisted  ever  afterwards,  back- 
ing their  assertions  sometimes  even  with   oaths,  to  wit,  that 

C. ;  MinO0.  p.  319,  D.),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  so  distinguishing  Ihem 
began  with  the  early  Khapsodists.  The  objection  that  the  passage  quoted  is  from 
IL  vi.,  and  not  U.  v.,  which  now  bears  the  title  of  "  Dioined'a  lira  very,"  is  of  no 
imponance,  for  our  present  division  of  the  books  dates  from  Ari.starchu8,  and  in  the 
lime  of  Herodotus  a  portion  of  the  sixth  book  may  have  been  included  under  the 
beading  confined  afterwards  to  the  fifth. 

•  Odyss.  iv.  227-230. 

'  lb.  iv,  851-2. 

'  The  criticism  here  is  better  than  the  argument.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
rioiner  was  not  the  author  of  the  rambling  epic  called  '  The  Cypria.*  (Cf.  Arist. 
t'oet.  28;  ProcL  471-6,  ed.  Gaisf.)  It  was  probably  written  by  Stasinus.  (AtheiL 
fin.  p.  884;  Schol.  II.  i.  5;  Tzetzes  Chil.  ii.  710.) 

Vol.  II.— 11 
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neither  Helen,  nor  the  treasures  claimed,  were  in  their  posses- 
Bion, — both  the  one  and  the  other  had  remained,  they  said,  in 
Egypt  ;  and  it  was  not  just  to  come  upon  them  for  what  Pro- 
teus, king  of  Egypt,  was  detaining.  The  Greeks,  imagining 
that  the  Teucrians  were  merely  laughing  at  them,  laid  siege  to 
the  town,  and  never  rested  until  they  finally  took  it.  As,  how- 
ever, no  Helen  was  found,  and  they  were  still  told  the  same 
story,  they  at  length  believed  in  its  truth,  and  despatched  Mene- 
laus  to  the  court  of  Proteus. 

119.  So  Menelaus  travelled  to  Egypt,  and  on  his  arrival 
sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Memphis,  and  related  all  that  had 
happened.  He  met  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  received  Helen 
back  unharmed,  and  recovered  all  his  treasures.  After  this 
friendly  treatment  Menelaus,  they  said,  behaved  most  unjustly 
towards  the  Egyptians  ;  for  as  it  happened  that  at  the  time 
when  he  wanted  to  take  his  departure,  he  was  detained  by  the 
wind  being  contrar}-,  and  as  he  found  this  obstruction  continue, 
he  had  recourse  to  a  most  wicked  expedient.  He  seized,  they 
said,  two  children  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  offered  them 
up  in  sacrifice.*  When  this  became  known,  the  indignation  of 
the  people  was  stirred,  and  they  went  in  pursuit  of  Menelaus, 
who,  however,  escaped  with  his  ships  to  Libya,  after  which  the 
Egyptians  could  not  say  whither  he  went.  The  rest  they  knew 
full  well,  partly  by  the  inquiries  which  they  had  made,  and 
partly  from  the  circumstances  having  taken  place  in  their  own 
land,  and  therefore  not  admitting  of  doubt. 

120.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  and 
I  am  myself  inclined  to  regard  as  true  all  that  they  say  of  Helen 
from  the  following  considerations  : — If  Helen  had  been  at  Troy, 
the  inhabitants  would,  I  think,  have  given  her  up  to  the  Greeks, 
whether  Alexander  consented  to  it  or  no.  For  surely  neither 
Priam,  nor  liis  famUy,  could  have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  en- 
danger their  own  persons,  their  children,  and  their  city,  merely 
that  Alexander  might  possess  Helen.  At  any  rate,  if  they  de- 
termined to  refuse  at  first,  yet  afterwards  when  so  many  of  the 
Trojans  fell  on  every  encounter  with  the  Greeks,  and  Priam  too 
in  each  battle  lost  a  son,  or  sometimes  two,  or  three,  or  even 
more,  if  we  may  credit  the  epic  poets,  I  do  not  believe  that  even 

•  This  story  recalls  the  **  Sanguine  plac^stis  ventos,  et  virgine  cesA,"  YiTg.  JEn. 
n.  110,  and  Herodotus  actually  records  human  sacrifices  in  Acbaiu,  or  PhthioUf 
(vii.  197).  Some  have  attributed  himian  sacrifices  to  the  Egyptians;  and  Virgil 
Bays  ^*Quis  illaudati  nescit  Busiridiu  aras"  (Georg.  iii.  5);  but  it  must  be  quite 
evident  that  such  a  custom  was  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  the  civilised  Eg7p> 
tians,  and  Herodotus  has  disproved  the  probability  of  human  sacrifices  in  Egypt  bf 
bis  judicious  remarks  in  ch.  46.     (See  note  *  ad  loc.)— [G.  W.l 
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if  Priam  himself  had  heen  married  to  her  he  would  have  declined 
to  deliver  her  up,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  series  of  calami- 
ties to  a  close.  >  Nor  was  it  as  if  Alexander  had  been  heir  to 
the  crown,  in  which  case  he  might  have  had  the  chief  manage- 
ment  of  affairs,  since  Priam  was  already  old.  Hector,  who  was 
his  elder  brother,  and  a  far  braver  man,  stood  before  him,  and 
was  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of  their  father  Priam. 
And  it  could  not  be  Hector's  interest  to  uphold  his  brother  in 
his  wrong,  when  it  brought  such  dire  calamities  upon  himself 
and  the  other  Trojans.  But  the  fact  wns  that  they  had  no 
Helen  to  deliver,  and  so  they  told  the  Greeks,  but  the  Greeks 
would  not  believe  what  they  said — Divine  Providence,  as  I 
think,  so  willing,  that  by  their  utter  destruction  it  might  be 
made  evident  to  all  men  that  when  great  wrongs  are  done,  the  / 
gods  will  surely  visit  them  with  great  punishments.  Such,  at\  / 
least,  is  my  view  of  the  matter.  ^ 

121.  (1.)  When  Proteus  died,  Ehampsinitus,*  the  priests 
informed  me,  succeeded  to  the  throne.     His  monuments  were, 
the  westerngatewjy^  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  the   two 
Btatueg'yhich  stand  in  front  of  this  gateway,  called  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  one  Summer,  the  other  Winter,  each  twenty-five 
cubits  in  height.     The  statue  of  Summer,  which  is  the  northern- 
most of  the  two,  is  worshipped  by  the  natives,  and  has  offerings 
made  to  it  ;  that  of  Winter,  which  stands  towards  the  south,  is 
treated  in  exactly  the  contrary  way.     King  Khampsinitus  was 
]K)8se8sed,  they  said,  of  great  riches  in  silver, — indeed  to  such 
an  amount,  that  none  of  the  princes,  his  successors,  surpassed  or 
even   equalled  his  wealth.     For  the  better  custody   of  this 
money,  he  proposed  to  build  a  vast  chamber  of  hewn  stone,  one 
side  of  which  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  his  palace. 
The  builder,  therefore,  having  designs  upon  the  treasures,  con- 
trived, as  he  was  making  the  building,  to  insert  in  this  wall  a 
stone,'*  which  could  easily  be  removed  from  its  place  by  two 

*  Thifl  is  evidently  the  name  of  a  Rcmeses,  and  not  of  a  kingj  of  an  early  dynasty. 

The  first  individual  called  Remeses  mentioned  on  the  monuments  was  a  person  of 

the  family  of  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty.     Some  chambers  in  the 

yrreat  temple  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  built  by  Remeses  HI.,  where  the  gold  and  silver 

vases  and  other  precious  things  are  portrayed  in  the  sculptures,  recall  the  treasury 

of  Khampsinitus;  and  it  is  not  improbable  (as  suggested  in  At.  £g.  vols.  i.  p.  85,  ii. 

868,  and  in  Mater.  Hiera.  p.  96)  that  these  were  the  same  king.     Diodorus  calls  him 

Rhamphis.    Herodotus  says  he  erected  the  great  Propylaea  on  the  West  of  the  temple 

of  Phtha  (Yulcan),  at  Memphis,  which  would  also  prove  him  to  have  reigned  after  the 

fooDders  of  the  pyramids,  and  at  least  as  late  as  the  18th  or  19th  dynasty,  as  those 

pyramidal  towers  (called  Propyla?a  by  Herodotus)  were  not  added  to  temples  till  the 

acceasion  of  the  18th  dynasty.     See  below,  ch.  165,  note  *. — [G.  W.] 

'  This  story  has  been  repeated  in  the  Pecorone  of  Ser  (TJovanni,  a  Florentine  of 
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men,  or  even  by  one.  So  the  chamber  was  finished,  and  the 
king's  money  stored  away  in  it.  Time  passed,  and  the  builder 
fell  sick,  when  finding  his  end  approaching,  he  called  for  his  two 
sons,  and  related  to  them  the  contrivance  he  had  made  in  the 
king's  treasure-chamber,  telling  them  it  was  for  their  sakes  he 
had  done  it,  that  so  they  might  always  live  in  affluence.  Then 
he  gave  them  clear  directions  concerning  the  mode  of  removing 
the  stone,  and  communicated  the  measurements,  bidding  them 
carefully  keep  the  secret,  whereby  they  would  be  Comptrollers 
of  the  Royal  Exchequer  so  long  as  they  lived.  Then  the  father 
died,  and  the  sons  were  not  slow  in  setting  to  work  ;  they  went 
by  night  to  the  palace,  found  the  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  build- 
ing, and  having  removed  it  with  ease,  plundered  the  treasury  of 
a  round  sum. 

(2.)  When  the  king  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  apartment,  he 
was  astonished  to  see  that  the  money  was  sunk  in  some  of  the 
vessels  wherein  it  was  stored  away.  Whom  to  accuse,  however, 
he  knew  not,  as  the  seals  were  all  perfect,  and  the  fastenings  of 
the  room  secure.  Still  each  time  that  he  repeated  his  visits, 
he  found  that  more  money  was  gone.  The  thieves  in  truth 
never  stopped,  but  plundered  the  treasury  ever  more  and  more. 
At  last  the  king  determined  to  have  some  traps^  made,  and  set 
near  the  vessels  which  contained  his  wealth.  This  was  done, 
and  when  the  thieves  came,  as  usual,  to  the  treasure-chamber, 
and  one  of  them  entering  through  the  aperture,  made  straight 
fur  the  jars,  suddenly  he  found  himself  caught  in  one  of  the 
traps.  Perceiving  that  he  was  lost,  he  instantly  called  his 
brother,  and  telling  him  what  had  happened,  entreated  him  to 
enter  as  quickly  as  possible  and  cut  off  his  head,  that  when  his 
body  should  be  discovered  it  might  not  be  recognised,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  ruin  upon  both.  The  other 
thief  thought  the  advice  good,  and  was  persuaded  to  follow  it ; 
— then,  fitting  the  stone  into  its  place,  he  went  home,  taking 
with  him  his  brother's  head. 

(3.)  When  day  dawned,  the  king  came  into  the  room,  and 
marvelled  greatly  to  see  the  body  of  the  thief  in  the  trap  without 
a  head,  while  the  building  was  still  whole,  and  neither  entrance 
nor  exit  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.     In  this  perplexity  he  com- 

thc  fourteenth  century,  who  substitutes  a  doge  of  Venice  for  the  kin^.  Also  In 
other  tale?.  (3ee  Dunlop's  Uist.  of  Fiction,  vol.  ii.  p.  382.)  A  secret  entrance  by  a 
moveable  stone  is  a  favourite  notion  of  the  Arabs,  owing  to  many  hidden  passageji 
;n  Egyptian  temples  having  been  closed  by  the  same  means. — [G.  W.] 

'  Traps  for  birds  and  hytenns  are  often  represented  in  the  paintings  (see  above, 
note  ',  ch.  77);  but  one  which  the  robber  and  his  brother  were  unable  to  opei 
would  require  to  be  very  ingeniously  contrived. — [G.  W.] 
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landed  the  body  of  the  dead  man  to  be  hung  np  outside  the 
ilace  wall,  and  set  a  guard  to  watch  it,  with  orders  that  if  any 
3r8ons  were  seen  weeping  or  lamenting  near  the  place,  they 
lould  be  seized  and  brought  before  him.  When  the  mother 
jard  of  this  exposure  of  the  corpse  of  her  son,  she  took  it  sorely 
»  heart,  and  spoke  to  her  surviving  child,  bidding  him  devise 
►me  plan  or  other  to  get  back  the  body,  and  threatening,  that 
he  did  not  exert  himself,  she  would  go  herself  to  the  king, 
id  denounce  him  as  the  robber. 

(4.)  The  son  said  all  he  could  to  persuade  her  to  let  the 
latter  rest,  but  in  vain  :  she  stDl  continued  to  trouble  him, 
ntil  at  last  he  yielded  to  her  importunity,  and  contrived  as 
Uows : — ^Filling  some  skins  with  wine,  he  loaded  them  on 
mkeys,  which  he  drove  before  him  till  he  came  to  the  place 
here  the  guards  were  watching  the  dead  body,'  when  pulling 
vo  or  three  of  the  skins  towards  him,  he  untied  some  of  the 
jcks  which  dangled  by  the  asses'  sides.  The  wine  poured 
eely  out,  whereupon  he  began  to  beat  his  head,  and  shout  with 
1  hia  might,  seeming  not  to  know  which  of  the  donkeys  he 
lould  turn  to  first.  When  the  guards  saw  the  wine  running, 
flighted  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  they  rushed  one  and  all  into 
16  road,  each  with  some  vessel  or  other,  and  caught  the  liquor 
I  it  was  spilling.  The  driver  pretended  anger,  and  loaded 
lem  with  abuse  ;  whereon  they  did  their  best  to  pacify  him, 
itil  at  last  he  appeared  to  soften,  and  recover  his  good  humour, 
•ove  his  asses  aside  out  of  the  road,  and  set  to  work  to  re- 
range  their  burthens  ;  meanwhile,  as  he  talked  and  chatted 
ith  the  guards,  one  of  them  began  to  rally  him,  and  make  him 
ugh,  whereupon  he  gave  them  one  of  the  skins  as  a  gift, 
hey  now  made  up  their  minds  to  sit  down  and  have  a  drinking- 
mt  where  they  were,  so  they  begged  him  to  remain  and  drink 
ith  them.  Then  the  man  let  himself  be  persuaded,  and  stayed. 
8  the  drinking  went  on,  they  grew  very  friendly  together,  so 
•esently  he  gave  them  another  skin,  upon  which  they  drank  so 
^piously  that  they  were  all  overcome  with  the  liquor,  and 
•owing  drowsy  lay  down,  and  fell  asleep  on  the  spot.  The 
lief  waited  till  it  was  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  then  took 
)wn  the  body  of  his  brother ;  after  which,  in  mockery,  he 
Laved  off  the  right  side  of  all  the  soldiers'  beards,*  and  so  left 

*  This  is  a  curious  mistake  for  any  one  to  make  who  baa  been  in  Egjrpt,  8inc«9 
i  soldiers  had  no  beards,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  all  cksses  to  shave.  This  we 
ow  from  ancient  authors,  and,  above  all,  from  the  sculptures,  where  the  only  per- 
ns who  have  beards  arc  foreigners.  Herodotus  even  allows  that  the  Egyptians 
ared  their  heads  and  beards  (ch.  86 ;  cp.  Gen.  xli.  4).    Joseph  when  sent  for 
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them.  Laying  his  brother's  body  upon  the  asses,  he  carried  it 
home  to  his  mother,  having  thus  accomplished  the  thing  that 
she  had  required  of  him. 

(5.)  When  it  came  to  the  king's  ears  that  the  thief's  body 
was  stolen  away,  he  was  sorely  vexed.  Wishing  therefore,  what- 
ever it  might  cost,  to  catch  the  man  who  had  contrived  the 
trick,  he  had  recourse  (the  priests  said)  to  an  expedient,  which 
I  can  scarcely  credit.  Jle-gent  his  own  daughter*  to  the  common 
stews,  with  orders  to  admit  all  comers,  but  to  require  every  man 
to  tell  her  what  was  the  cleverest  and  wickedest  thing  he  had 
done  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  If  any  one  in  reply  told 
her  the  story  of  the  thief,  she  was  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and  not 
allow  hira  to  get  way.  The  daughter  did  as  her  father  willed, 
whereon  the  thief,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  king's  motive,  felt 
a  desire  to  outdo  him  in  craft  and  cunning.  Accordingly  he 
contrived  the  following  plan  : — He  procured  the  corpse  of  a  man 
lately  dead,  and  cutting  off  one  of  the  arms  at  the  shoulder,  put 
it  under  his  dress,  and  so  went  to  the  king's  daughter.  When 
she  put  the  question  to  him  as  she  had  done  to  all  the  rest,  he 
replied,  that  the  wickedest  thing  he  had  ever  done  was  cutting 
off  the  head  of  his  brother  when  he  was  caught  in  a  trap  in  the 
king's  treasury,  and  the  cleverest  was  making  the  guards  drunk 
and  carrying  off  the  body.  As  he  spoke,  the  princess  caught 
at  him,  but  the  thief  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  hold 
out  to  her  the  hand  of  the  corpse.  Imagining  it  to  be  his  own 
hand,  she  seized  and  held  it  fast  ;•  while  the  thief,  leaving  it  in 
her  gmsp,  made  his  escape  by  the  door. 

(6.)  The  king,  when  word  was  brought  him  of  this  fresh 
success,  amazed  at  the  sagacity  and  boldness  of  the  man,  sent 
messengers  to  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  to  proclaim  a  free 
pardon  for  the  thief,  and  to  promise  him  a  rich  reward,  if  he 
came  and  made  himself  known.  The  thief  took  the  king  at  his 
word,  and  came  boldly  into  his  presence  ;  whereupon  Rhamp- 

from  prison  by  Pharaoh,  "shaved  himself  and  changed  his  raiment."  Herodotua 
could  not  have  learnt  this  story  from  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  evidently  from  a  Greek 
source.  The  robber  would  have  been  too  intent  on  his  object  to  lose  time  or  run 
the  risk  of  waking  the  guards.  The  disgrace  of  shaving  men's  beards  in  the  East  is 
certainly  very  great,  but  they  hav9  them  there,  the  Egyptians  had  not. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  in  a  country  where  social  tics  were  so  much  regarded,  and  where  the  dis- 
tinction ot  royal  and  noble  classes  was  more  rigidly  maintained  than  in  the  most  ex- 
clusive community  of  modern  Europe,  shows  that  the  story  was  of  foreign  origin. 
The  arm  of  a  dead  maiv  would  have  been  ditHcult  to  obtain  ;  but  the  marriage  of  an 
Egyptian  king's  daughter  with  a  man  of  low  family  and  a  robber  was  a  gross  fabri- 
cation even  for  a  Greek  cicerone.  This  and  the  stories  of  the  daughter  of  Cheop6| 
and  of  Mycerinus,  arc  as  illustrative  of  Greek,  as  those  in  the  Decameron  of  Boccao* 
cio  are  of  Italian,  ideas  ;  and  the  pleasure  it  gave  the  Greeks  to  repeat  such  talei 
ibout  kings  and  their  daughters  made  them  overlook  the  improbability. — [G.  W.] 
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sinitus,  greatly  admiring  him,  and  looking  on  him  as  the  most,' 
knowing  of  men,  gave  him  his   daughter  in  marriage.     "The 
Egyptians,"  he  said,  "excelled  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  wis- 1 
dom,  and  tbis  man  excelled  all  other  Egyptians."  ^ 

122.  The  same  king,  I  was  also  informed  by  the  priests,  ^ 
afterwards  descended  alive  into  the  region  which  the  Greeks  i 
call  Hades,®  and  there  played  at  dice  with  Ceres,  sometimes 
winning  and  sometimes  suffering  defeat.  After  a  while  he  re- 
turned to  earth,  and  brought  with  him  a  golden  napkin,  a  gift 
which  he  had  received  from  the  goddess.  From  this  descent 
of  Rhampsinitus  into  Hades,  and  return  to  earth  again,  the 
Egyptians,  I  was  told,  instituted  a  festival,  which  they  certainly 
celebrated  in  my  day.  On  what  occasion  it  \^as  that  they  in- 
stituted it,  whether  upon  this  or  upon  any  other,  I  cannot 
determine.  The  following  are  the  ceremonies  : — On  a  certain 
day  in  the  year  the  priests  weave  a  mantle,  and  binding  the 
eyes  of  one  of  their  number  with  a  fillet,  they  put  the  mantle 
upon  him,  and  take  him  with  them  into  the  roadway  conducting 
to  the  temple  of  Ceres,  when  they  depart  and  leave  him  to  him- 
self. Then  the  priest,  thus  blindfolded,  is  led  (they  say)  by 
two  wolves^  to  the  temple  of  Ceres,  distant  twenty  furlongs 
from  the  city,  where  he  stays  awhile,  after  which  he  is  brought 
back  from  the  temple  by  the  wolves,  and  left  upon  the  spot  ^ 
where  they  first  joined  him. 

123.  Such  as  think  the  tales  told  by  the  Egyptians  credible 
are  free  to  accept  them  for  history.  For  my  own  part,  I  propose 
to  myself  throughout  my  whole  work  faithfully  to  record  the 
traditions  of  the  several  nations,  y  The  Egyptians  maintain  that 
Ceres  and  Bacchus®  preside  in  the  realms  below.  They  were 
also  the  first  to  broach  the  opinion,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  im-  j^. 
mortal,*  and  that,  when  the  body  dies,  it  enters  into  the  form 

*  Hades  was  called  in  Egyptian  Amcnt  or  Amenti,  over  which  Osiris  presided  as 
judge  of  the  dead.  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  s.  29)  supposes  it  to  mean  the  **  receiver  and 
jriver."  It  corresponded,  like  Erebus,  to  the  West,  called  Eraent  by  the  Egyptians, 
;Iie  place  of  darkness,  where  the  sun  set  (see  note  *  on  ch.  44).  By  Ceres  Hcrodotud 
means  lais,  to  whom  she  was  supposed  to  correspond.  He  seems  to  doubt  that  the 
festival  commemorated  that  fabulous  descent  of  the  king ;  and  with  good  reason,  as 
it  is  very  un-Egyptian. — [G.  W.] 

'  Wolves  are  not  uncommon  in  Egypt.  They  are  not  gregarious,  as  in  other 
countries,  but  generally  prowl  about  singly  or  by  twos.  The  animal,  however,  re- 
presented in  Amenti  is  not  a  wolf;  it  is  a  jackal,  the  emblem  of  Anubis,  and  painted 
black,  in  token  of  its  abode  there.  The  wolf,  fox,  and  dog,  were  all  sacred  to  An- 
ubis ;  and  were  treated  alike,  being  of  the  same  genus.  See  above,  ch.  67,  note  *. 
—[G.W.] 

■  Answering  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  were  the  principal  deities  of  AmentL^ 
[G.  W.] 

•  Ima  was  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  belief  in  it  is  every- 
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of  an  animal'  which  is  bom  at  the  moment,  thence  passing  on 
from  one  animal  into  another,  until  it  has  circled  through  the 

where  proclaimed  in  tl»e  paintings  of  the  tombs  (See  At.  Eg,  W.  pi.  88.)  But  tb« 
souls  of  wicked  men  alone  appear  to  have  suffered  the  disgrace  of  enteriug  the 
body  of  an  animal,  when,  **  weighed  in  the  balance"  before  the  tribunal  of  Osirii!, 
they  were  pronoumed  unworthy  to  enter  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  The  80ul  was 
then  sent  back  in  the  body  of  a  pig  (lb.  pi.  87),  and  the  communication  between 
him  and  the  phicc  he  has  h'ft  is  shown  to  be  cut  off  by  a  figure  hewing  away  the 
ground  with  an  axe.  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  16)  says  the  immortality  of  the  sotd  was 
first  taught  by  Phcrecydes  of  Syros,  the  preceptor  of  PythagoraSf  "which  waa  chief- 
ly followed  out  by  his  disciple  ; "  but  this  could  only  allude  to  its  introduction  into 
Greece,  since  it  had  been  the  universal  belief  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  the  Srd 
and  4th  dynasty,  more  than  1600  years  before.  Old,  too,  in  Egypt  were  the  Pytha- 
gorean notions  that  nothing  is  annihilated;  that  it  only  changes  its  form ;  and 
that  death  is  reproduction  into  life,  typified  by  the  figure  of  an  infant  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  Egyptian  toinb,  beyond  the  sarcophagus  of  the  dead.  (See  Ovid. 
Met.  XV.  165,  249,  254,  455.)  The  same  is  a  tenet  of  "  the  Vcdantes  of  India,  and 
of  the  Sopliis  of  Persia;  "  and  the  destroyer  Siva  or  MaJiadeva  is  also  the  god  of 
Generation.     (Sir  \V.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  256).     Cp.  Lucret.  i.  266: — 

"  ReB non  pof»e  crearl 

De  nlhllo,  noque  item  geDltas  ad  nil  revocari." 

Plato  and  Pythagoras,  says  Plutarch  (de  PI.  Phil.  iv.  7),  "agree  that  the  soul  is  im- 
perishable ....  the  animal  part  alone  dies."  See  note  *,  oh.  51,  and  two  following 
notes.— [G.  W.] 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  or  Metensomatosis  was  borrowed  from 
Egypt  by  Pythagoras.  (See  foregoing  and  following  note.)  It  was  also  termed  by 
the  Greeks  kvk\o%  i-ytLyicnsy  "circle  (orbit)  of  necessity;  "  and  besides  the  notion  oi 
the  soul  passing  through  different  bodies  till  it  returned  again  to  that  of  a  man, 
some  imagined  that  afcer  a  certain  period  all  events  happened  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  before — an  idea  described  in  these  lines  by  Virgil,  Eclog.  iv.  S4 : 

"  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  qn«  vohat  Argo 
Dt'loctos  TTeroas,  crnnt  etium  altera  bclla, 
Atque  iteruiu  ad  Trojara  magnas  miltetur  Achillea." 

Pythagoras  even  pretended  to  recollect  the  shield  of  Euphorbus,  whose  body  his 
soul  had  before  occupied  at  the  Trojan  war.  (Hor.  i.  Od.  xxiii.  10 ;  Ovid.  Metam. 
XV.  160,  163;  Philost.  Vit.  ApoUon.  Tyan.  i.  1.)  The  transmigration  of  souls  is 
also  an  ancient  belief  in  India,  and  the  Cliinese  Budhists  represent  men  entering  the 
bodies  of  various  animals,  wlio  in  the  most  grotesque  manner  endeavour  to  make 
their  limbs  conlbrni  to  the  shape  of  their  new  abode.  It  was  even  a  doctrine  of 
the  Pharisees  according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8,  14);  and  of  the  Druids,  though 
these  confined  the  habitation  ot  the  soul  to  human  bodies  (Cfesar.  Comm.  B.  Gail, 
vi.  13;  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  80;  Hist.  iv.  54 ;  Diodor.  v.  31;  Strabo,  iv.  197.)  Plato 
says  (in  Pha?dro),  "no  souls  will  return  to  their  pristine  condition  till  the  expiration 
of  10,000  years,  unless  they  be  of  such  as  have  philosophised  sincerely.  These  io 
the  period  of  InoO  years,  if  they  haVe  thrice  chosen  this  mode  of  life  in  succession  . . : 
shall  in  the  300(^th  year  fly  away  to  their  pristine  abode,  but  other  souls  being 
arrived  at  the  end  of  their  first  life  shall  be  judged.  And  of  those  who  are  judged, 
some  proeeedin*;  to  a  subterranean  place  shall  there  receive  the  punishments  they 
have  deserved;  and  others  being  judged  favourably  shall  be  elevated  to  a  celestial 
place  ....  and  in  the  inooth  year  each  returning  to  the  election  of  a  second  life, 
shall  receive  one  ngreeable  to  his  desire.  .  .  ,  Here  also  the  soul  shall  pass  into  a 
beast,  and  again  into  a  man,  if  it  has  first  been  the  soul  of  a  man."  This  notion, 
like  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  appears  to  have  grown  out  of,  rather  than  to 
have  represented,  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians;  and  there  is  cNery  indication 
in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  of  the  souls  of  (jood  men  being  admitted  at  once,  after  a 
favourable  judgment  had  been  passed  on  them,  into  the  presence  of  Osiris,  whose 
uysterious  name  they  were  permitted  to  assume.     Men  and  women  were  then  both 
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forms  of  all  the  creatures  which  tenant  the  earth,  the  water,  and 
the  air,  after  which  it  enters  again  into  a  hnman  frame,  and  is  I 
bom  anew.  The  whole  period  of  the  transmigration  is  (they 
say)  three  thousand  years.  There  are  Greek  writers,  some  of 
an  earlier,  some  of  a  later  date,'  who  have  borrowed  this  doctrine 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  put  it  forward  as  their  own.  I  could 
mention  their  names,  but  I  abstain  from  doing  so. 

124.  Till  the  death  of  Khampsinitus,  the  priests  said,  Egypt 
was  excellently  governed,  and  flourished  greatly  ;  but  after  him 
Cheops  succeeded  to  the  throne,^  and  plunged  into  all  mannei 

called  Osiris,  who  was  the  abstract  idea  of  **  goodness,"  and  there  was  no  distinction 
of  sex  or  rank  when  a  soul  had  obtained  that  privilege.  All  the  Egyptians  were 
then  "equally  noble;  "  but  not,  as  Diodorus  (i.  92)  seems  to  suppose,  during  life- 
time ;  unless  it  alludes  to  their  being  a  privileged  race  compared  to  foreign  people. 
In  their  doctrine  of  transmigration,  the  Egyptian  priests  may  in  later  times  have 
converted  what  was  at  first  a  simple  speculation  into  a  complicated  piece  of  supei^ 
stition  to  suit  their  own  purposes ;  and  one  proof  of  a  change  is  seen  in  the  fact  of 
the  name  of  "Osiris"  having  in  the  earliest  times  only  been  given  to  deceased  kings; 
and  not  to  other  persdns. — [G.  W.] 

*  Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  be  included  among  the  later  writers.  Herodotus, 
with  more  judgment  and  fairness,  and  on  better  information,  than  some  modem 
writers,  allows  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  early  lessons  of  philosophy  and 
sdence  from  Egypt.  Clemens  says  repeatedly  that  "  the  Greeks  stole  their  philos- 
ophy from  the  Barbarian  "  (Strom,  i.  p.  8(>3  ;  ii.  p.  858 ;  vi.  p.  612,  and  elsewhere)  ; 
and  observes  that  Plato  does  not  deny  its  origin  (Strom,  i.  p.  855).  The  same  is 
stated  by  Diodorus,  Plutarch  (de  Is.  s.  10),  Philo,  and  many  other  ancient  writers, 
some  of  whom  censure  the  Greeks  for  their  vanity  and  disregard  of  truth ;  and  the 
eandour  of  Herodotus  on  this  subject  is  highly  creditable  to  him.  It  was  not  agree- 
able to  the  Greeks  to  admit  their  obligations  to  "  barbarians,"  and  their  vanity  led 
them  to  attribute  everything,  even  the  words  of  foreign  languages,  to  a  Greek 
origin.  So  too  in  religion ;  and  lamblichus  says  (De  Myst.  vii.  5),  **  the  search  after 
the  troth  is  too  troublesome  for  the  Greeks." — [G.  W.] 

'  It  is  evident  that  Herodotus  had  the  names  of  two  sets  of  kings  mentioned  to 
bim ;  the  first  coming  down  to  the  Theban  Remeses  (Rhampsinitus),  the  other  con- 
taining the  Memphite  dynasties,  in  which  were  Cheops  and  the  other  builders  of 
the  pyramids,  who  were  in  fact  older  even  than  the  Sesostris  of  the  12th  dynasty. 
The  830  kings  were  mentioned  to  him  as  the  whole  number ;  and  the  Theban  and 
Memphite  lists  were  a  separate  and  detailed  account  of  the  succession.  Of  these 
two  lists  he  gives  merely  these  names : — 

nimiU»  and  ntbami.  Mtmpkiltt. 

Menes.  Chcop(>. 

MfBris.  Cephrcn. 

SeAOfltrls.  Mycerinus. 

Pheron.  Ai*ychii, 

Rhampsinitus.  Anysia. 

Those  who  follow,  Sabaco  and  others,  arc  of  later  dynasties.  But  even  Moeris  is 
confounded  with  a  later  king,  and  the  exploits  of  Sesostris  belong  principally  to 
Sethos  and  his  son  Remeses — the  first  kings  of  the  19th  dynasty,  who  as  well  as 
Pheron  and  Rhampsinitus  were  Theban  princes.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  this,  to 
accoant  for  the  apparent  anachronism ;  but  other  questions  respecting  the  succession 
iff  these  Memphite  kings  will  be  unnecessary  here;  and  I  shall  only  notice  their 
order  as  given  by  Herodotus.  The  name  of  Cheops,  perhaps,  more  properly  Shefo^ 
or  Shu/u^  translated  by  Eratosthenes  Kofidtrrrjs^  has  been  ingeniously  explained  by 
Professor  Rosellini  as  "  the  long-haired,"  which  the  Egyptian  shofo  or  shufu  signifies 
(from/o,  "hair").  Cheops  is  written  more  correctly  by  Manetho  "Suphis.*^  Diodorus 
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(rf^  wickedness.  He  closed  the  temples,  and  forbade  the  Eg}^fK 
(^'tians  to  offer  sacrifice,  compelling  them  instead  to  labour,  one 
and  all,  in  his  service.  Some  were  required  to  drag  blocks  of 
stone  down  to  the  Nile  from  the  quarries  in  the  Arabian  range 
of  hills  ;*  others  received  the  blocks  after  they  had  been  conveyed 
in  boats  across  the  river,  and  drew  them  to  the  range  of  hills 
called  the  Libyan.*  A  hundred  thousand  men  laboured  con- 
stantly, and  were  relieved  every  three  months  by  a  fresh  lot. 
It  took  ten  years'  oppression  of  the  people  to  make  the  causeway* 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  stones,  a  work  not  much  inferior,  in 

calls  him  Cbemmls  or  Clicmbesi,  and  places  seven  kings  between  him  and  Rhampsioitua 
or  Rhempbis  (i.  63 ;  see  note  *  on  ch.  127).  Tbe  wickedness  related  of  Cheops  by  Her- 
odotus agrees  with  Manetho's  account,  *'  that  he  was  arrogant  towards  the  gods ; 
but,  repenting,  he  wrote  the  Sacred  Book." — [G.  W.] 

^  The  quarries  are  still  worked  in  the  mountain  on  the  E.  of  the  Nile  behind 
Toora  and  M&sarah ;  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are  found  there  of  early  kings. 
Ptolemy  calls  the  mountain  TpuiKou  \i^ov  tpo%  from  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Troja.  The  blocks  ui$cd  in  building  the  pyramids  were  partly  from  those  quarries, 
and  partly  from  the  nummulite  rock  of  the  Libyan  hills,  but  the  outer  layers  or  coat- 
ing were  of  the  more  even-grained  stone  of  the  Eastern  range  (see  note  *  on  cb.  8). 
The  pyramids  and  the  tombs  about  them  prove  that  squared  stone  and  even  granite 
had  long  been  employed  before  the  4th  dynasty  ;  and  from  the  skill  they  had  arrived 
at  in  carving  granite,  we  may  conclude  that  hewn  stone  must  have  been  used  even 
before  the  reign  of  Tosorthrus,  second  king  of  the  8rd  dynasty,  who  was  evidently  the 
same  as  Athotliis,  the  son  of  Menes.  The  pick,  stone-saw,  wedge,  chisel,  and  other 
tools  were  already  in  use  when  the  pyramids  were  built. — [G.  W.l 

^  The  western  hills  being  specially  appropriated  to  tombs  in  all  the  places  where 
pyramids  were  built  will  account  for  these  monuments  being  on  that  side  of  tbe  Nile. 
The  abode  of  the  dead  was  supposed  to  be  the  West,  the  land  of  darkness  where 
the  sun  ended  his  course  ;  and  th6  analogy  was  kept  up  by  the  names  Einent^  the 
"west,"  and  Amentia  the  "lower  regions  of  Hades"  (see  note  •  on  ch.  122).  Some 
tombs  wore  in  tlie  Eastern  hills,  but  this  was  because  they  happened  to  be  near  the 
river,  and  the  Libyan  hills  were  too  distant ;  and  the  principal  places  of  burial,  as 
at  Thebes  and  Memphis,  were  on  the  W.  The  only  pyramids  on  the  E.  bank  are 
in  Upper  Ethiopia.  Tombs  of  Egyptians  being  seldom  found  in  Nubia  may  be  ow- 
ing to  their  considering  it  "  a  foreign  land,"  and  being  therefore  buried  in  the  holy 
ground  of  Egypt.  In  like  manner  many  preferred  the  sacred  Abydua  to  their  own 
towns  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  in  order  to  be  near  to  Osiris. — [G.  W.] 

•  The  remains  of  two  causeways  still  exist — the  northern  one,  which  is  the  larg- 
est, corresponding  with  the  great  pyramid,  as  the  other  does  with  the  third.  The 
outer  stones  have  fallen  or  been  pulled  down,  so  that  no  traces  remain  of  **  the  fig- 
ures of  animals,"  or  hieroglyphics.  Its  length  of  5  stadia,  3000  or  8050  feet,  has 
been  reduced  to  about  1424,  though  in  Pococke's  time  it  measured  1 000  yards,  which 
very  nearly  corresponded  with  the  measurement  of  Herodotus.  It  is  now  only  82 
feet  broad,  little  more  than  half  the  10  orgyies  (or  fathoms)  of  Herodotus,  but  the 
height  of  86  feet  exceeds  his  8  orgyies.  And  as  the  causeway  must  necessarily  have 
been  as  high  as  the  hill  or  plateau  to  which  the  stones  were  conveyed,  and  as  Her- 
odotus gives  100  feet  for  the  height  of  the  hill,  which  is  from  80  to  85  English  feet 
whore  the  causeway  joins  it,  his  8  orgyies  or  48  feet  must  be  an  oversight  of  the 
historian,  or  of  his  copyists.  This  causeway  served  for  both  the  great  pyramids. 
Some,  however,  attribute  it  to  the  Caliphs,  because  Diodorus  says  it  had  disappeared 
in  his  time,  owing  to  the  sandy  base  on  which  it  stood ;  but  the  ground  is  not  of  so 
sandy  a  nature  as  to  cause  its  fall,  and  the  other  causeway,  leading  to  the  third 
nyiamid,  which  the  Caliphs  could  have  had  no  object  in  constructing,  is  of  the  same 
kind  of  masonry.     It  is  probable  the  Caliphs  repaired  the  northern  oiie,  when  the 
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my  judgmeDt,  to  the  pyramid'  itself.  ThU  causeway  is  five 
furlonga  in  length,  ten  lathoms  wide,  and  in  height,  at  the  high- 
est part,  eight  fathoms.  It  is  built  of  polished  stone,  and  is 
covered  with  carvings  of  animals.  To  make  it  took  ten  yeara, 
as  I  said — or  rather  to  make  the  causeway,  the  works  on  the 


tttijncs  of  the  pjn 

<3»iro.  An  opening,  coverea  over 
tbrODfch,  who  Iravctlod  by  luid  d 
SDutbem  CBuBewaj. — [G.  W.] 

'  Tbe  name  of  pyramid  in  Egj-piUn  appears  lo  be  br-br;  but  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  m 
note  OD  ell.  136,  judleiousiy  observes  Ihat  "  pvpaniiJ  "  U  probably  Greek  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing aulhoricjr : — "  Etym.  M.  toc.  ntpa/iii.  i)  in  wu/iair  no)  liikirai,  &irrtf  ataatiit, 
■i,  ig  atadiimr  jcol  liiXno!."  IlupafiaSi  (bc  ndtls)  mas  anolhcr  name  for  Ihe  same  kind 
of  calce  . . .  tlie  aqaofili  WM  o^xupofiJiii  (Alben.  p.  046);  tbe  rupufili,  whioli  iraft 
pointed  and  osed  in  tbe  Bacchic  riles,  may  l>e  ai-en  on  the  table  bC  tlio  reception  of 
Bacchiu  b;  Icarus,  and  Hope's  Coslumes,  vol.  ii.  pi.  224,  That  the  name  of  tbe 
natbeniatical  solid  wiis  derived  from  an  object  of  common  life,  and  not  vici  viriA, 
may  i>«  argued  from  analogy:  aipatpa  wax  a  hand-ball;  Kufioi,  a  dii  for  gaming; 
tirai,  •  bos'i  tap;  xikuipot,  a  huKbandnian's  or  gardener's  ro^r.  Tbe  Arabic  oArOM 
or  Aitnim  aeema  to  be  taken  from  the  Greek  name. — [G.  W.] 
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mound*  where  the  pyramid  stands,  and  the  underground  cham- 
bers, which  Cheops  intended  as  vaults  for'  his  own  use :  these 
last  were  built  on  a  sort  of  island,  surrounded  by  water  intro- 
duced from  the  Nile  by  a  canal.'  The  pyramid  itself  was 
twenty  years  in  building.  It  is  a  square,  eight  hundred  feet 
each  way,*  and  the  height  the  same,  built  entirely  of  polished 
stonQ,  fitted  together  with  the  utmost  care.  The  stones  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  none  of  them  less  than  thirty  feet  in 
length.' 

125.  The  pyramid  was  built  in  steps,^  battlement-wise,  as  it 

'  This  was  leTcIling  the  top  of  the  hill  to  form  a  platform.  A  piece  of  rock 
was  also  left  ui  the  centre  as  a  nucleus  on  which  the  pyramid  was  built,  and  which 
may  still  be  seen  within  it  to  the  height  of  72  feet  above  the  level  of  the  grooDd.— 
[G.  W.] 

•  There  is  no  trace  of  a  canal,  nor  is  there  any  probability  of  its  haring  existed, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  rock,  or  from  the  position  of  the  pyramid,  standing  as  it 
does  upwards  of  1 00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest  inundation. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  dimensions  of  the  great  pyramid  were — each  face,  766  ft.,  now  reduced 
to  782  ft. ;  ori«^inal  height  when  entire,  480  ft.  9  in.,  now  460  ft.  9  in. ;  angles  at 
the  base,  5V  50' ;  angle  at  the  apex,  76^  20' ;  it  covered  an  area  of  571,586  square 
feet,  now  535,824  square  feel. 

Herodotus^  measurement  of  eight  plethra,  or  800  ft.,  for  each  face,  is  not  very 
far  from  the  truth  as  a  round  number ;  but  the  height,  which  he  says  was  the  same, 
is  far  from  correct,  and  would  require  a  very  different  angle  from  51"  50'  for  the 
slope  of  the  faces. — [G.  W.] 

Perhaps  Herodotus  docs  not  intend  vertical  height,  which  he  would  have  no 
means  of  measuring,  but  the  height  of  the  sloping  side,  which  he  maj  even  have 
measured  (infra,  ch.  127)  from  one  of  the  angles  at  the  base  to  the  apex.  In  this 
case  his  estimate  would  not  be  so  very  wrong,  for  the  length  of  the  line  from  the 
apex  to  the  ground  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  base  would  have  exceeded  700  feet. 

'  The  size  of  the  stones  varios.  Herodotus  alludes  to  those  of  the  outer  sur- 
face, which  are  now  gone  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  all,  even  at  the  lower  part, 
were  30  feet  in  length.  On  the  subject  of  the  pyramids  see  M.  Eg.  W.  p.  819  to 
371.— [G.  W.] 

'  These  steps,  or  successive  stages,  had  their  faces  nearly  perpendicular,  or  at 
nn  angle  of  about  75**,  and  the  triangular  ypace,  formed  by  each  projecting  con- 
siderably beyond  the  one  immediately  above  it,  was  afterwards  filled  in,  thus  com- 
pleting the  general  form  of  the  pyramid.  This  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Wild, 
who  observed  that  "  if  he  had  to  build  a  pyramid  he  should  proceed  in  that  maL 
ner;"  for  I  had  supposed  it  confined  to  the  Third  Pyramid,  instead  of  being  a  gen* 
eral  system  of  construction.     (M.  Eg.  W. 

I.  349.)    On  each  of  these  stages  the  ma-  /\ 

chines  Herodotus  mentions  were  placed,  /a~^K 

which  drew  up  the  stones  from  one  to  the  A    ■  -  -\ 

other.     Two  explanations  of  "the  upper  /-  ■        •  '  \ 

portion    of   the   pyramid   being  finished  /!      .  'i-X 

first'' — may  be  given — one  that  it  was  ad-  4  '  ' 

ding  the  pyramidal  apex,  and  filling  up  the  >^'      ''■ 

triangular  spaces  as  they  worked  down- 
wards; the  other  that  (after  the  triangular 
spaces  had  been  filled  in)  it  referred  to 
their  cutting  away  the  projecting  angles  of 

the  stones,  and  bringing  the  whole  mass  to  a  smooth  level  surface,  which  could  on- 
ly be  done  ^'as  they  deHcended^  Xho  step  immediately  below  serving  as  a  resting- 
place,  in  lieii  of  scaffolding,  on  which  the  men  worked"  (us  mentioned  in  M.  Eg.  W 
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called,  or,  according  to  others,  altar-wise.  After  laying  the 
ones  for  the  base,  they  raised  the  remaining  stones  to  their 
aces  by  means  of  machines^  formed  of  short  .wooden  planks, 
ho  first  machine  raised  them  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the' 
•st  step.  On  this  there  was  another  machine,  which  received 
e  stone  upon  its  arrival,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  second  step, 
bence  a  third  machine  advanced  it  still  higher.  Either  they 
ul  as  many  machines  as  there  were  steps  in  the  pyramid,  or 
^Bsibly  they  had  but  a  single  machine,  which,  being  easily 
oved,  was  transferred  from  tier  to  tier  as  the  stone  rose — both 
counts  are  given,  and  therefore  I  mention  both.  The  upper 
>rtion  of  the  pyramid  was  finished  first,  then  the  middle,  and 
lally  the  part  which  was  lowest  and  nearest  the  ground.  There 
an  inscription  in  Egyptian  characters*  on  the  pyramid  which 

340).  Dr.  Lepsius  thinks  that  the  size  of  a  pyramid  shows  the  duration  of  the 
ig*8  reign  who  built  it ;  as  additions  could  be  made  to  the  upright  sides  of  the 
iges  at  any  time  before  the  triangular  spaces  were  filled  in ;  but  thougb  a  large 
mmid  might  require  and  prove  a  long  reign,  we  cnnnot  infer  a  short  one  from  a 
all  pyramid.  Nor  could  the  small  pyramids  be  the  nuclei  of  larger  ones,  which 
igs  did  not  live  to  finish ;  and  the  Plan  will  show  that  wunt  of  space  would  efifect- 
Ij  prevent  their  builders  hoping  for  such  an  extension  of  their  monuments.  Any 
B  of  those  before  the  First  (or  the  Third)  Pyramid  would  interfere  with  it,  and 
Ji  their  smaller  neighbours. 

It  \b  a  curious  question  if  the  Egyptinnt*  brought  with  them  the  idea  of  the  pyra- 
i,  or  sepulchral  mound,  when  they  migrated  into  rhe  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  if  it 
ginated  in  the  same  idea  as  the  tower,  built  also  in  i^tnges,  of  Assyria,  and  the 
roda  of  India.— [G.  W.] 

*  The  notion  of  Biodorus  that  machines  were  not  vet  invented  is  sufficiently 
proTcd  by  common  sense  and  by  the  assertion  of  licrodoius.  It  is  certainly 
^ular  that  the  Egyptians,  who  have  left  behind  them  »u  iiuiny  records  of  their 
toms,  should  have  omitted  every  explanation  of  their  mode  of  raising  the  enor* 
as  blocks  they  used.  Some  have  imagined  inclined  planes,  without  recollecting 
it  their  extent  would  be  when  of  such  a  height  and  length  of  base;  and  though 

inclined  plane  may  have  been  employed  for  some  purposes,  as  it  was  in  sieges 
the  Assyrians  and  others,  as  a  **bank"  (2  Kings  xix.  32;  2  Sam.  xx.  15),  for 
ning  up  the  moveable  towers  against  a  perpendicular  wall,  it  would  be  difficult 
idapt  it  to  the  sloping  faces  of  a  pyramid,  or  to  introduce  it  into  the  interior  of  a 
^e  temple.  The  position  of  these  pyramids  is  very  remarkable  In  being  placed 
exactly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  that  the  variation  of  the  compass  may  be 
prtained  from  them.  This  accuracy  would  imply  some  astronomical  knowledge 
I  careful  observations  at  that  time. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  must  have  been  in  hieroglyphics,  the  monumental  character.  The  outer 
nes  being  gone,  it  is  impossible  to  verify,  or  disprove,  the  assertion  of  Herodotus, 
ich,  however,  would  have  nothing  improbable  in  it,  provided  it  was  not  confined 
the  simple  inscription  he  gives.  That  hieroglypliics  were  already  used  long 
ore  the  pyramids  were  built  is  certain,  as  they  were  found  by  Colonel  Howard 
se  in  the  upper  chambers  he  opened,  written  on  the  blocks  before  they  were 
It  in,  and  containing  the  name  of  Shofo,  or  Shufu  (Suphis).  The  cursive  style 
these  hieroglyphics  shows  that  they  had  been  in  use  a  long  time  before.  The 
nea  of  the  two  Shufus  on  those  blocks  seem  to  prove  that  the  Great  Pyramid  wai 
)  work  of  two  kings;  and  this  may  explain  its  having  two  chambers.    (See  n.  \ 

127.)— [G.  W.] 
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records  the  quantity  of  radishes,'  onions,  and  garlick''  consumed 
by  the  labourers  who  constructed  it ;  and  I  perfectly  well  re- 
member that  the  interpreter  who  read  the  writing  to  me  said 
that  the  money  expended  in  this  way  was  1600  talents  of  silver. 
If  this  then  is  a  true  record,  what  a  vast  sum  must  have  been 
spent  on  the  iron  tools®  used  in  the  work,  and  on  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  the  labourers,  considering  the  length  of  time  the  work 
lasted,  which  has  already  been  stated,  and  the  additional  time — 
no  small  space,  I  imagine — which  must  have  been  occupied  by 
the  quarrying  of  the  stones,  their  conveyance,  and  the  formation 
of  the  underground  apartments. 

126.  The  wickedness  of  Cheops  reached  to  such  a  pitch  that, 
when  he  had  spent  all  his  treasures  and  wanted  more,  he  sent 
his  daughter  to  the  stews,  with  orders  to  procure  him  a  certain 
sum — how  much  I  cannot  say,  for  I  was  not  told  ;  she  procured 
it,  however,  and  at  the  same  time,  bent  on  leaving  a  monument 
which  should  perpetuate  her  own  memory,  she  required  each 
man  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  stone  towards  the  works  which 
she  contemplated.  With  these  stones  she  built  the  pyramid 
which  stands  midmost  of  the  three  that  are  in  front  of  the  great 
pyramid,  measuring  along  each  side  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.* 

127.  Cheops  reigned,  the  Egyptians  said,  fifty  years,  and 
was  succeeded  at  his  demise  by  Chephren,  his  brother.' 

•  This  is  the  Baphanun  sativus  var.  edulis  of  Linnaeus,  the  Jigl  of  modem  Egypt, 
so  much  eaten  by  the  modern  as  well  as  the  ancient  peasants.  It  has  been  called 
'*  horse-radish,"  which  would  have  been  pungent  food  for  the  Egyptians.  But  that 
root  docs  not  grow  in  the  country.  Strabo  mentions  lentils,  which  doubtless  con- 
stituted their  chief  food  of  old,  as  at  present ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  wore 
limited  to  the  three  roots  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  notion  of  the  geographer 
that  the  rock  contains  lentils,  the  petrified  residue  of  the  food  of  the  workmen,  is 
deriTcd  from  the  small  fossils  contained  in  that  nummulite  limestone.  Their  ap- 
pearance misled  him. — [G.  W.] 

'  Though  garlick  grows  in  Egypt,  that  brought  from  Syria  is  most  esteemed. 
Till  the  name  '*  Syrian  "  was  tabooed  in  Cairo,  during  the  war,  those  who  sold  it  in 
the  streets  cried  "^om  shdmee,^^  ''Syrian  garlick;"  it  was  then  changed  to  **fii/W 
e'  torn,"  "  garlick  is  useful."— [G.  W'.] 

•  Iron  was  known  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  time.  The  piece  of  iron  found  by 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  imbedded  between  two  stones  of  the  great  pyramid,  may 
have  been  placed  there  when  the  pyramid  was  built,  or  have  been  forced  between 
them  when  the  Arabs  were  removing  the  blocks;  ard  there  is  other  better  evidence 
of  the  use  of  iron  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.     See  above,  note  •  on  ch.  86. — [G.  W.] 

•  In  this  pyramid  the  name  of  king  Mencheres  (or  Mycerinus?)  is  painted  on 
the  flat  roof  of  its  chamber,  but  his  sarcophagus  was  found  in  the  Third  Pyramid. 
(See  n.  *,  ch.  129.)  The  story  of  the  daughter  of  Cheops  is  on  a  par  with  that  of 
the  daughter  of  Rhampsinitus ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that  Herodotus  never 
received  it  from  '*thc  priests,"  whose  language  he  did  not  understand,  but  from 
some  of  the  Greek  '*  Interpreters,"  by  whom  he  was  so  often  misled. — [G.  W.] 

•  Manetho  mentions  Suphis  II.,  or  Sen-Suphis,  i.  e.  "brother  of  Suphis."  It  is 
evident  that  two  brothers  could  not  have  reigned  successively  60  and  66  years,  or 
03  and  66,  according  to  Manetho;  nor  have  built  two  such  immense  monuments, 
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Chephren  imitated  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  and,  like 
1,  built  a  pyramid,  which  did  not,  however,  equal  the  dimen- 
is  of  his  brother's.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  for  I  measured 
m  both  myself.  It  has  no  subterraneous  apartments,  nor  any 
al  from  the  Nile  to  supply  it  with  water  as  the  other  pyramid 
.  In  that,  the  Nile  water,  introduced  through  an  artificial 
it,  surrounds  an  island,  where  the  body  of  Cheops  is  said  to  lie. 
sphren  built  his  pyramid  close  to  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
I  of  the  same  dimensions,  except  that  he  lowered  the  height 
y  feet.  For  the  basement  he  employed  the  many-coloured 
ae  of  Ethiopia.'     These  two  pyramids  stand  both  on  the  same 


I  requiring  a  long  reign.    These  two  Suphises  are  the  Shofo,  or  Shufu, 


Nou,  or  Noum-Shufu, 


e  monuments.  They  appear  to  have  ruled  together  during  the  greater  part 
ir  reigHf  and  Nou-Shufu  or  Suphis  11.,  haring  survived  his  brother,  was  con- 
d  hia  successor.    Another  .king  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  Cephren ; 


le  reads  Shafre, 


le  is  called  '*  of  the  little  pyramid,"  he  has  been  thought  to  be  the  builder 
*cond,  before  it  was  enlarged.    The  name  of  Noum-Shufu  is  found  on  a 
stone  in  one  of  the  tombs  near  the  Second  Pyramid,  which  bears  in  other 
names  of  both  these  Shufus. 

leasurements  of  the  Second  Pyramid  are : — present  base,  G90  ft. ;  former 
ording  to  Colonel  Howard  Vyse),  707  ft.  9  in.;   present  perpendicular 
Iculating  the  angle  52**  20'),  446  ft.  9  in. ;  former  height,  454  ft.  S  in. 
)tus  supposes  it  was  40  feet  less  in  height  than  the  Great  Pyramid,  but 
(Terence  was  only  24  ft.  6  in. 

ngular  that  Herodotus  takes  no  notice  of  the  sphinx,  which  was  made  at 

rly  as  the  18th  dynasty,  as  it  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  IV.    The 

»lled  it  Hor-m-kho,  or  Rc-m-sho,  "the  sun  in  his  resting-place"  (the 

izon),  which  was  converted  by  the  Greeks  into  Armachis. — [G.  W.] 

as  red  granite  of  Syenc ;  and  Herodotus  appears  to  be  correct  in  saying 

er  tier  was  of  that  stone,  or  at  least  the  casing,  which  was  all  that  he 

od  the  numbers  of  fragments  of  granite  Ijring  about  this  pyramid  show 

yen  partly  faced  with  it.    The  casing  which  remains  on  the  upper  part 

stone  of  the  enstern  hill.4.    All  the  pyramids  were  opened  by  the  Arab 

hopes  of  finding  treasure.    Pausanias  (it.  ix.  S6)  points  at  Herodotus 
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hill,  an  elevation  not  far  short  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  The 
reign  of  Chephren  lasted  fifty-six  years. 

128.  Thus  the  affliction  of  Egypt  endured  for  the  space  of 
one  hundred  and  six  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the 
temples  were  shut  up  and  never  opened.  The  Egyptians  so 
detest  the  memory  of  these  kings  that  they  do  not  much  like 
even  to  mention  their  names.  Hence  they  commonly  call  the 
pyramids  after  Philition/  a  shepherd  who  at  that  time  fed  his 
flocks  about  the  place. 

129.  After  Chephren,  Mycerinus  ^  (they  said)  son  of  Cheops, 
ascended  the  throne.  This  prince  disapproved  the  conduct'  of 
his  father,  re-opened  the  temples,  and  allowed  the  people,  who 
were  ground  down  to  the  lowest  point  of  misery,  to  return  to 
their  occupations,  and  to  resume  the  practice  of  sacrifice.  His 
justice  in  the  decision  of  causes  was  beyond  that  of  all  the 
former  kings.  The  Egyptians  praise  him  in  this  respect  more 
highly  than  any  of  their  other  monarchs,  declaring  that  he  not 
only  gave  his  judgments  with  fairness,  but  also,  when  any  one 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  sentence,  made  compensation  to  him 
out  of  his  own  purse,  and  thus  pacified  his  anger.  Mycerinus 
had  established  his  character  for  mildness,  and  was  acting  as  I 

when  he  says  '*the  Greeks  admire  foreign  wonders  more  than  those  of  their  owe 
country,  and  some  of  their  greatest  historians  have  described  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
with  the  greatest  precision,  though  they  have  said  nothing  of  the  royal  treasury  of 
Minyas,  nor  of  the  walls  of  Tirynthus,  which  are.  not  less  wonderful  than  those 
pyramids.'*  Aristotle  (Polit.  yii.  11)  considers  them  merely  the  result  of  great 
labour,  displaying  the  power  of  kings,  and  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  people  ;  virhich 
Pliny  has  re-echoed  by  calling  them  an  idle  and  silly  display  of  royal  wealth  and  of 
vanity  (xxxvi.  12).  Later  writers  have  repeated  this,  without  even  knowing  the 
object  they  were  built  for,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  them  merely  roonu* 
mental. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  can  have  no  connexion  with  the  invasion,  or  the  memory,  of  the  Shep- 
herd-kings, at  least  as  founders  of  the  pyramids,  which  some  have  coujectured ;  for 
those  monuments  were  raised  long  before  the  rule  of  the  Shepherd-kings  in  £gypt. 
— [G.  W.] 

In  the  mind  of  the  Egyptians  two  periods  of  oppression  may  have  gradually 
come  to  be  confounded,  and  they  may  have  ascribed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Shepherd- 
kings  what  in  reaUty  belonged  to  a  far  earhcr  time  of  misrule.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Shepherds,  whether  Philistines,  Hittites,  or  other  Scyths,  would 
at  any  rate  invade  Egypt  from  Palestine^  and  so  naturally  be  regarded  by  the  Egyp- 
tians us  Philistines.  Uence  perhaps  the  name  of  Pelusium  («—  Philistine-town) 
applied  to  the  last  city  which  they  held  in  Egypt.  (See  Lepsius,  Chron.  der  Egyp- 
ter,  i.  p.  341.) 

*  He  is  called  Mencheres  by  Manetho,  and  Mecherinus  by  Diodorus.     In  the 


hieroglyphics  the   name   isS       ^l(^K^    1^1  ^^^>^^      reads      Men-ka-re, 


Men-ku-re,  or  Mcn-ker-re. — [G.  W.] 
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have  described,  when  the  stroke  of  calamity  fell  on  him.  First 
of  all  his  daughter  died,  the  only  child  that  he  possessed.  Ex- 
periencing a  bitter  grief  at  this  visitation,  in  his  sorrow  he  con- 
ceived the  wish  to  entomb  his  child  in  some  unusual  way.  He 
therefore  caused  a  cow  to  be  made  of  wood,  and  after  the  interior 
had  been  hollowed  out,  he  had  the  whole  surface  coated  with 
gold  ;  and  in  this  novel  tomb  laid  the  dead  body  of  his  daughter. 

130.  The  cow  was  not  placed  underground,  but  continued 
visible  to  my  times  :  it  was  at  Sais,  in  the  royal  palace,  where 
it  occupied  a  chamber  richly  adorned.  Every  day  there  are 
burnt  before  it  aromatics  of  every  kind  ;  and  all  night  long  a 
lamp  is  kept  burning  in  the  apartment.'  In  an  adjoining 
chamber  are  statues  which  the  priests  at  Sais  declared  to  repre- 
sent the  various  concubines  of  Mycerinus.  They  are  colossal 
figures  in  wood,  of  the  number  of  about  twenty,  and  are  repre- 
sented naked.  Whose  images  they  really  are,  I  cannot  say — I 
can  only  repeat  the  account  which  was  given  to  me. 

131.  Concerning  these  colossal  figures  and  the  sacred  cow, 
there  is  also  another  tale  narrated,  which  runs  thus  :  "  Myceri- 
nus was  enamoured  of  his  daughter,  and  offered  her  violence — 
the  damsel  for  grief  hanged  herself,  and  Mycerinus  entombed 
her  in  the  cow.  Then  her  mother  cut  off  the  hands  of  all  her 
tiring-maids,  because  they  had  sided  with  the  father,  and  be- 
tray^ the  child ;  and  so  the  statues  of  the  maids  have  no  hands." 
All  this  is  mere  fable  in  my  judgment,  especially  what  is  said 
about  the  hands  of  the  colossal  statues.  I  could  plainly  see  that 
the  figures  had  only  lost  their  hands  through  the  effect  of  time. 
They  had  dropped  off,  and  were  still  lying  on  the  ground  about 
the  feet  of  the  statues. 

132.  As  for  the  cow,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  hidden  by  a 
scarlet  coverture  ;  the  head  and  neck,  however,  which  are  visible, 
are  coated  very  thickly  with  gold,*  and  between  the  horns  there 
is  a  representation  in  gold  of  the  orb  of  the  sun.  The  figure  is 
not  erect,  but  lying  down,  with  the  limbs  under  the  body ;  the 
dimensions  being  fully  those  of  a  large  animal  of  the  kind 
Every  year  it  is  taken  from  the  apartment  where  it  is  kept,  and 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day — ^this  is  done  at  the  season  when  the 

*  This  k  evidently,  from  what  follows  (see  cb.  132).  in  honour  of  a  deity,  and 
not  of  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus;  and  the  fact  of  the  Egyptisins  lamenting,  and 
beating  themselves  in  honour  of  Osiris,  shows  that  the  cow  represented  either 
Athor,  or  Isis,  in  the  characier  of  a  goddess  of  Amenti.  (See  Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir. 
f.  89.)  Herodotus  very  properly  doubts  the  story  about  the  daughter  and  the  con* 
cubiues  of  Mycerinus,  which  he  thinks  a  mere  fable. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  gold  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  overlaying  the  faces  of  mummies,  and  or 
aumental  objects,  is  often  remarkable  for  its  thickness.*  ~[G.  W.] 

Vol.  II.— 12 
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Egyptians  beat  themselves  in  honour  of  one  of  their  gods,  whose 
name  I  am  unwilling  to  mention  in  connexion  with  such  a  matter/ 
They  say  that  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus  requested  her  father 
in  her  dying  moments  to  allow  her  once  a  year  to  see  the  sun, 

133.  After  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mycerinus  was  visited 
with  a  second  calamity,  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account.  An  oracle  reached  him  from  the  town  of  Buto,*  which 
said,  "  Six  years  only  shalt  thou  live  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the 
seventh  thou  shalt  end  thy  days."  Mycerinus,  indignant,  sent 
an  angry  message  to  the  oracle,  reproaching  the  god  with  his 
injustice — "  My  father  and  uncle,"  he  said,  "  though  they  shut 
up  the  temples,  took  no  thought  of  the  gods,  and  destroyed  mul- 
titudes of  men,  nevertheless  enjoyed  a  long  life  ;  I,  who  am  pious, 
am  to  die  so  soon  !"  There  came  in  reply  a  secondmessage  from 
the  oracle — "  For  this  very  reason  is  thy  life  brought  so  quickly 
to  a  close — thou  hast  not  done  as  it  behoved  thee.  Egypt  was 
fated  to  suffer  affliction  on^  hundred  and  fifty  years — the  two 
kings  who  preceded  thee  upon  the  throne  understood  this — ^thou 
hast  not  understood  it."  Mycerinus,  when  this  answer  reached 
him,  perceiving  that  his  doom  was  fixed,  had  lamps  prepared, 
which  he  lighted  every  day  at  eventime,  and  feasted^  and  enjoyed 
himself  unceasingly  both  day  and  night,  moving  about  in  the 
marsh-country*  and  the  woods,  and  visiting  all  the  places  that 
he  heard  were  agreeable  sojourns.  His  wish  was  to  prove  the 
oracle  false,  by  turning  the  nights  into  d^ys,  and  so  living  twelve 
years  in  the  space  of  six. 

134.  He  too  left  a  pyramid,  but  much  inferior  in  size  to  his 
father's.^     It  is  a  square,  each  side  of  which  falls  short  of  three 

^  This  was  Osiris.     See  notes  on  chs.  60,  61,  85,  and  130. — [G.  W.] 

*  See  notes  ",  '  on  ch.  155. 

*  These  were  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  Egyptians  who  wished  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  They  were  also  places  of  refuge  in  time  of  danger,  to  which 
Anysis,  Aniyrt«u8,  and  others  fled. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  nieasupenients  of  this  pyramid  are — length  of  base  333  feet ;  former  length, 
according  to  Col.  H.  Vyse,  364*6  ;  present  perpendicular  height  203*7  inches;  former 
height,  according  to  Col.  II.  Vyse,  218*0 ;  angle  of  the  casing  61°.  Herodotus  says  it  was 
much  smaller  than  that  of  Cheops,  being  20  feet  short  of  3  plethra  each  face,  or  280    ' 
feet ;  but  this  is  too  httle,  and  Pliny  gives  it  363  Roman  feet,  or  about  350  English    . 
foot ;  observing  at  the  same  time  that,  though  smaller  than  the  other  two,  it  was  ' 
far  more  beautiful,  on  account  of  the  granite  that  coated  it ;  which  Uerodotus  and  -i 
Strabo  say  reached  only  half-way  up,  or  according  to  Diodorus  to  the  fifteenth  tier. 

It  now  extends  36  feet  9  inches  from  the  base  on  the  Western,  and  26  feet  10  on.* 
the  Northern  side.     The  granite  stoues  have  bevelled  edges,  a  common  style  of 
building  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Italy,  in  ancient  times;  and  round  the  entrance  Umm 
space  has  been  cut  into  the  surface  of  the  stones,  as  if  to  let  in  some  ornament,  prob" 
ably  of  metal,  which   bore  an   inscription   containing  the   king's   name,  or  som^ 
funeral  sculptures,  similar  to  those  in  the  small  chambers  attaclied  to  the  pyramids 
of  Gebel  Berkel.     In  this  pyramid  were  found  the  name  and  coffin  of  Mcncheres. — 
|G.  VV.] 
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plethra  by  twenty  feet,  and  is  built  for  half  its  height  of  the 
stone  of  Ethiopia.  Some  of  the  GreekB  call  it  the  work  of  Rho- 
ddpiB*  the  courtezan,  but  they  report  falsely.  It  fcems  to  me 
that  these  persons  cannot  have  any  real  knowledge  who  Bhoddpis 

*  Her  re>l  nime  was  Doricha.  and  Rhodopis,  "  the  roB} -chocked,"  was  merelj 
*D  epithet.  Il  wna  under  this  name  of  Dorichn  that  ehe  was  aieiitioiied  b;Sappbo ; 
lod  that  Herodotus  was  not  mistaken  in  callinf;  her  Rhodopi?,  ns  Athcateua  gqp> 
posea  {Deipn.  xiii.  p.  C9fl),  la  fully  proved  b;  Strabo.  Rhodopis  nhea  liberated  re- 
mained in  Egf  pt ;  where  even  berore  Greeks  resorted  to  that  country  foreign  women 
often  followed  the  occupatiaoA  of  tbe  modern  "  Almth."  Thev  sre  fi;;ured  on  tha 
monumenta  dancing  and  playing  musical  lualruments  to  divert  parties  ot  guests,  and 
are  diatinguiahed  by  their  bead-dresa  from  native  Egyptian  women.  The  reason  ol 
ber  having  been  confounded  with  Nitocria  wan  owing,  as  Zoega  euggeated,  to  her 
bfiving  been  aleo  called  "  the  roey-cheeked,"  like  lhi>  Egyptian  Queen,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Euaehiua  (from  Manetho)  as  "flaxen  haired  with  rosy  checkR."    jfClian's 


princCHsNeitakri  of  the  astli  dvunaty,  the  wife  of  I'sammetichus  III., 
for  the  ancient  Nilocris  (Neitakri).  (See  note  '  on  ch.  IW.)  Strabo,  from  whom 
-£!ian  borrowed  it,  does  not  mention  the  nrntie  of  the  king,  but  Bays  that  the  pyr- 


m  erected  to  the  memory  of  "  Doricha,  aa  she  is  tilted  by  Supphii,  whom 
•Uier«name  Hhodopj."  (Strabo,  ivii.  p.  IHfl.)  Diodorus  (i.  H4)  i>a;a  "nunc  think 
(bo  pyramid  was  erected  aa  a  tomb  for  Shodopis  by  certain  monarihs  wlio  had  loved 
ber,"  on  idea  borrowed  from  the  mention  of  rsammeticbus  and  tbe  twelve  monarcha 
or  kinga.  Tbe  third  pyramid  was  aaid  bj  Eusebjua  and  Africauus  to  have  been 
built  by  Nitocris,  tbe  liat  of  tbe  Bth  dynasty  ;  and  it  is  very  posaiblc  (hat  both  she 
and  Uencherea  (Mycerinue)  may  liuve  a  claim  to  that  monument.  We  know  thai 
tk«  latter  was  buried  there,  not  only  from  Herodotus,  but  from  the  coffin  bearing 
Ua  name  foutid  there  by  Colonel  HoHard  Vyt-e.  There  is.  however,  reason  to  be- 
licTe  the  pynunid  was  originally  Eiiiallcr,  and  afterwards  enlarged,  when  a  new  mi 
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was  ;  otherwise  they  would  scarcely  have  ascribed  to  her  a  work 
on  which  uncounted  treasures,  so  to  speak,  must  have  been  ex- 
pended. Rhodopis  also  lived  during  the  reign  of  Amasis,  not  of 
Mycerinus,  and  was  thus  very  many  years  later  than  the  time  of 
the  kings  who  built  the  pyramids.  She  was  a  Thracian  bj 
birth,  and  was  the  slave  of  ladmon,  son  of  HephaBstopolis,  a  Sa- 
mian.  Mso-p,  the  fable-writer,  was  one  of  her  fellow-slaves.* 
That  iEsop  belonged  to  ladmon  is  proved  by  many  fact* — 
among  others,  by  this.  When  the  Delphians,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  the  oracle,  made  proclamation  that  if  any  one 
claimed  compensation  for  the  murder  of  -ZEsop  he  should  receive 
it,*  the  person  who  at  last  came  forward  was  ladmon,  grand- 
son of  the  former  ladmon,  and  he  received  the  compensation, 
^sop  therefore  must  certainly  have  been  the  former  ladmon's 
slave. 

135.  Rhodopis  really  arrived  in  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of 
Xantheus  the  Samian  ;  she  was  brought  there  to  exercise  her 
trade,  but  was  redeemed  for  a  vast  sum  by  Charaxus,  a  Myti- 
lenaean,  the  son  of  Scamandronymus,  and  brother  of  Sappho  the 
poetess,*     After   thus  obtaining  her  freedom,  she  remained  in 

trance  was  made,  and  the  old  (now  the  upper)  passage  to  the  chamber  was  closed 
by  the  masonry  of  the  larger  pyramid  built  over  its  mouth.  This  may  be  better  ex- 
plained by  the  diagram,  reduced  from  Colonel  Howard  Vyse^s  Plate.  And  this  ren- 
ders it  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  third  pyramid  had  two  occupants,  the 
last  of  whom  may  have  been  Nitocris.  Herodotus  shows  the  impossibility  of  this 
pyramid  having  been  built  by  the  Greek  Rhodopis,  because  she  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Amasis,  very  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  founders  of  those  monuments ; 
but  Lucan,  notwithstanding  this,  buries  Amasis  himself  there,  "Pyramidum  tumulia 
evulsus  Amasis,"  and  even  the  Ptolemies,  who  were  not  born  when  Herodotus  wrote 
his  history — 

•'  Cum  Ptolcm«r>rura  raano«  .  .  .  ., 
ryramide*  clauduul .  .  .  ." 

but  neither  time  nor  facts  embarrass  a  poet. — [G.  W.] 

'  A'lfiop  is  said  to  iiave  been,  like  Khodopis,  a  Thracian.  (Ilcraclid.  Pont.  Fr. 
X. ;  Schol.  ad  Arist.  A  v.  471.)  According  to  Eugaion  (Fr.  3),  he  was  a  native  of 
Mesembria. 

*  Plutarch  (De  sera  Num.  Vind.  p.  556,  F.)  tells  us  that  ^sop,  who  was  on  in-  — 
timate  terms  with  Cropsus  (cf.  Suidas),  was  despatched  by  him  to  Delphi,  with  orders^ 
to  make  a  magniticent  sacrifice,  and  give  the  Delphians  four  minae  a-piece.  In  con— — 
sequence,  however,  of  a  quarrel  which  he  had  with  them,  ^sop  after  his  sacrifice^ 
gave  the  Delphians  nothing,  but  sent  all  the  money  back  to  Sardis.  Hereupon  the<^ 
Delphians  got  up  a  churge  of  sacrilege  against  him,  and  killed  him  by  throwing  bioutf 
down  from  the  rock  Hyampa^a  (infra,  viii.  89).  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophaneitf 
(Vesp.  1440)  adds,  that  the  occasion  of  quarrel  was  a  jest  of  the  poet^s,  who  rallied^ 
the  Delphiuns  on  their  want  of  landed  property,  and  their  submitting  to  depend  on^ 
the  sacrifices  for  their  daily  food.  They  contrived  their  revenge  by  hiding  one  o; 
the  sacred  vessels  in  his  baggage,  and  then  after  his  departure  pursuing  hiBr" 
and  discovering  it.  To  this  last  fact  Aristophanes  alludes.  (Vesp.  1440-1,  ed» 
Bothe.) 

*  Charaxus,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  traded  in  wine  from  Lesbos,  which  he  wm  in 


Cbap.  185. 
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Egypt,  and  as  she  was  very  beautiful,  amassed  great  wealth,  for 
a  person  in  her  condition  ;  not,  however,  enough  to  enable  her  to 
erect  such  a  work  as  this  pyramid.  Any  one  who  likes  may  go 
end  see  to  what  the  tenth  part  of  her  wealth  amounted,  and  he 
will  thereby  learn  that  her  riches  must  not  be  imagined  to  have 
lieeu  very  wonderfully  great.  Wishing  to  leave  a  memorial  of 
Lersclf  in  Greece,  she  determined  to  have  something  made  the 
like  of  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  temple,  and  to  offer  it 
at  the  shrine  at  Delphi.  So  she  set  apart  a  tenth  of  her  posses- 
sionB,  and  purchased  with  the  money  a  quantity  of  iron  spits/ 
such  as  are  fit  for  roasting  oxen  whole,  whereof  she  made  a 
present  to  the  oracle.  They  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  lying  of 
a  heap,  behind  the  altar  which  the  Chians  dedicated,  opposite 
the  sanctuary.  Naucratis  seems  somehow  to  be  the  place  where 
Ruch  women  are  most  attractive.  First  there  was  this  RhodSpis 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  so  celebrated  a  person  that  her 
name  came  to  be  familiar  to  all  the  Greeks  ;  and,  afterwards,  there 
was  another,  called  Archidice,  notorious  throughout  Greece, 
though  not  80  much  talked  of  as  her  predecessor.  Charaxus, 
after  ransoming  Rhodopis,  returned  to  Mytilene,  and  was  often 
lashed  by  Sappho  in  her  poetry.  But  enough  has  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  this  courtezan. 

the  habit  of  taking  to  Naucratis,  the  entrepot  of  all  Greek  merchandise.  (Strabo, 
XTiL  p.  1146.)  It  is  probable  that  both  he  and  Rhodopis  were  lampooned  bj 
Sappho,  since  in  Herodotus  the  word  "  fitK,"  seems  to  refer  to  the  former,  while 
Athemeos  says  it  was  Rhodopis.  According  to  Ovid  (Her.  Ep.  15)  this  Sappho  was 
the  same  whose  love  for  Phaon  made  her  throw  herself  from  the  Lcucadian  rock 
into  the  sea  (Strabo,  x.  p.  811):  but  others  mention  two  Sapphos,  one  of  Mytilene, 
the  other  of  Eresus,  in  Lesbos.  (.'Elian.  Var.  Hist.  xii.  9.  Athenseus,  Deipn.  xiiL 
p.  696.)h-[G.  W.] 

*  Similar  spits,  or  skewers,  of  three  or  four  feet  long,  have  been  found  in  the 
Etmscan  tombs,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  small  ones  still  in  use  in  the 
East.    (See  woodcut.)— [G.  W.] 


^ 
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182  REIGN    OF   ASYCHIS.  BookIL 

136.  After  Mycerinus,  the  priests  said,  Asycbia  ^  ascended 
the  throne.  He  built  the  eastern  gateway®  of  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  which  in  size  and  beauty  far  surpasses  the  other  three. 
All  the  four  gateways  have  figures  graven  on  them,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  architectural  ornament,  but  the  gateway  of  Asychis 
is  by  far  the  most  richly  adorned.  In  the  reign  of  this  king, 
money  being  scarce  and  commercial  dealings  straitened,  a  law 
was  passed  that  the  borrower  might  pledge  his  father's  body*  to 
raise  the  sum  whereof  he  had  need.  A  proviso  was  appended  to 
this  law,  giving  the  lender  authority  over  the  entire  sepulchre  of 
the  borrower,  so  that  a  man  who  took  up  money  under  this 
pledge,  if  he  died  without  paying  the  debt,  could  not  obtain 
burial  either  in  his  own  ancestral  tomb,  or  in  any  other,  nor 
could  he  during  his  lifetime  bury  in  his  own  tomb  any  member  of 
his  family.     The  same  king,  desirous  of  eclipsing  all  his  predeces- 


^  The  hieroglypliical  name  of  this  king  is  not  known.  It  resembles  that  of  the 
Sabacos,  wliose  names  were  represented  by  a  crocodile,  Savak,  the  Greek  voOxos- 
He  could  not  be  one  of  those  of  the  13th  dynasty,  since  Memphis  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Shepherd-kings,  nor  is  he  likely  to  have  been  the  Sabaco  who  is  said 
by  Manetho  to  have  put  Bocchoris,  the  Saite,  to  death,  and  whom  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  mention  in  ch.  187  ;  but  as  Diodorus  (i.  94)  speaks  of  Sasyches,  a  predeces- 
sor of  Sesostris,  who  made  great  additions  to  the  laws  of  Egypt,  and  who  is  evidently 
the  Asychis  of  Herodotus,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  Shishak,  of  the  22nd 
dynasty  (perhaps  partly  confounded  with  some  other  king),  which  is  confirmed  by 
Joscphus  (Bell.  Jud.  vi.  10)  calling  the  Egyptian  king  who  took  Jerusalem  Asochfleos. 
— fG.  W.j 

"  The  lofty  pyramidal  towers  forming  the  facades  of  the  courts,  or  vestibules,  of 
the  temple.     See  notes  on  chs.  91  and  155. — [G.  W.] 

•  The  Egyptians,  like  other  people,  found  the  necessity  of  enacting  new  laws 
concerning  debt  at  different  times.  This  of  Asychis  gave  the  creditor  the  right  of 
taking  possession  of  the  tomb  of  the  debtor,  which  was  the  greatest  pledge,  since  he 
could  not  bo  buried  unless  the  debt  had  been  paid.  It  was  the  right  of  burial  he 
ost,  not  the  body  of  the  father,  as  fathers  could  not  be  supposed  to  die  convenient- 
ly to  stand  security  for  their  sons,  and  the  law  would  have  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  there  being  many  sons  of  one  father.  Usury  was  forbidden,  as  with  the  Jews 
(Ps.  XX.  5  ;  Levit.  xxv.  3t>,  37),  and  Moslems;  and  the  interest  was  not  allowed  to 
increase  beyond  double  the  original  sum.  The  goods  really  belonging  to  the  debtor 
might  be  seized,  but  not  his  person,  since  every  individual  was  looked  upon  as  be- 
longing to  the  state,  which  might  require  his  services,  and  it  was  considered  unjust 
to  punish  his  family  by  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  supporting  them.  (Diodor. 
i.  78.)  This  law  was  introduced  by  Bocchoris,  who  also  enacted  that  no  agreement 
should  be  binding  without  a  contract  in  writing;  and  if  any  one  took  an  oath  that 
the  money  ha«l  not  been  lent  him,  the  debt  was  not  recognized,  unless  a  written 
agreement  could  be  produced.  The  number  of  witnesses,  required  for  the  execution 
of  the  most  trilling  contract,  is  shown  by  those  discovered  at  Thebes,  of  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies;  where  sixteen  names  are  appended  to  the  sale  of  the  moiety  of  cer- 
Cnin  sums  collected  on  account  of  a  few  tombs,  and  of  services  performed  to  the 
dead,  amounting  only  to  400  pieces  of  brass.  (Dr.  Young's  Discovs.  in  Eg.  Lit.) 
So  great  a  number  also  proves  how  necessary  they  thought  it  to  guard  against  **  £dM 
witness,"  which  was  even  provided  for  in  the  Jewish  covenant  by  a  distinct  com- 
maudmeut.     See  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  ii  pp.  49,  57,  70. — [G.  W.] 


6ors  upon  the  throne,  left  as  a  monument  of  hi»  reign  a  pyramid 
of  brick.'  It  bears  an  insOription^  cut  in  stone,  which  runs  thus  : — 

'  Tfae  use  of  crude  brick  tu  genemi  in  Egypt,  for  dwellitig-hoaxe!,  tombs,  and 
ordinarf  buildiogl,  the  valla  of  lowoa,  forcre^^cK.  und  of  the  xocred  enclosareB  of 
temples,  aod  for  all  purposes  where  stone  was  not  roqiiired.  whicli  last  «nK  [learl* 
confined  lo  ti^niplei,  quays,  and  reservoirs.  Eren  some  aniHll  ancient  temples  nei^ 
of  crude  brkka,  which  were  merelj  baked  in  ibc  eun,  and  niiver  burnt  in  enrli 
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"  Despise  me  not  in  comparison  with  the  stone  pyramids  ;*  for  I 
surpass  them  all,  as  muqh  as  Jove  surpasses  the  other  gods.  A 
pole  was  plunged  into  a  lake,  and  the  mud  which  clave  thereto 
was  gathered  ;  and  bricks  were  made  of  the  mud,  and  so  I  was 
formed."     Such  were  the  chief  actions  of  this  prince. 

137.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne,  they  said,  by  a  blind 
man,  a  native  of  Anysis,'  whose  own  name  also  was  Anysis. 


Pharnonic  times.  A  great  number  of  people  were  employed  in  this  extensive  man- 
afacture ;  it  was  an  occupation  to  which  many  prisoners  of  war  were  condemned, 
who,  like  the  Jews,  worked  for  the  king,  bricks  being  a  government  monopoly. 
The  process  is  represented  at  Thebes,  and  is  rendered  doubly  interesting  from  its 
exact  correspondence  with  that  described  in  Exodus  (v.  7-19),  showing  the  hardneai 
of  the  work,  the  tales  of  bricks,  the  bringing  of  the  straw,  and  the  Egyptian  task- 
masters set  over  the  foreign  workmen.  Aristophanes  (Birds,  1182,  and  Frogs, 
1647)  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  bricklayers  and  labourers  as  noted  workmen,  but 
without  describing  the  manufacture  of  bricks. 

The  Theban  bricks  of  Thothmes  III.  measure  1  ft.  by  0*75,  and  0*55  in  thickness, 
weighing  37  lbs.  10  ozs. ;  and  one  of  Amunoph  III.,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  O'll'S 
inches  by  0*5"8  and  0'3-9  in  thickness,  and  weighs  13  lbs. ;  but  those  of  the  pyramid 
of  Howara  are  1  ft.  5  in.  by  0*8*8  to  0*8*9  and  0*3*8  thick,  and  weigh  48  lbs. 
6  ozs. 

They  were  frequently  stamped  with  a  king's  name  while  making,  as  Roman 
burnt  bricks  were  with  the  names  of  a  god,  a  place,  a  consul,  a  legion,  a  maker,  or 
with  some  other  mark.  Vitruvius  thinks  that  crude  bricks  were  not  fit  for  use  in 
Italy,  till  they  were  two  years  old ;  and  the  people  of  Utica  kept  them  for  five 
years.  (Vitruv.  2,  8.)  Though  the  Jews  are  not  distinctly  mentioned  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  and  the  copyists  of  Manetho  have  confounded  them  with  the 
Shepherds,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  of  the  city  of  Abaris  may  point  to 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  or  Abarim  D'nny  (Gen.  xi.  16).— [G.  W.] 

'  The  superiority  of  this  over  the  stone  pyramids  has  been  supposed  to  be  in 
the  invention  or  adoption  of  the  arch,  forming  the  roof  of  its  chambers  and  pas- 
sages. But  this  would  require  Asychis  to  have  lived  at  least  before  the  18tb  dy- 
nasty, arches  being  common  in  the  reign  of  Amunoph  I.,  the  second  king  of  that 
dynasty,  and  possibly  long  before  his  time.  Uerc  again  Herodotus  appears  to  hav* 
confounded  an  earlier  and  a 
later  king.  (On  the  early  use 
of  the  arch  see  my  At.  Eg.  pp. 
16,  18,  19,  69,  70.)  Several 
brick  pyramids  still  remain  in 
Egypt ;  there  arc  several  small 
ones  at  Thebes ;  but  the  larg- 
est are  two  near  the  modern 
Dashoor,  or  Mensheeh,  and  two 
others  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Fyo6m,  at  Illahoon,  and  El 
Haw&ra.  It  seems  these  four 
were  originally  cas.^d  with 
stone,  and  some  blocks  remain 
projecting  from  the  crude 
brick  mass,  to  which  the  outer 
covering  of  masonry  was  once  attached,  similar  to  those  in  some  of  the  old  tomM 
near  Rome.  That  at  Hawiira,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  labyrinth,  was  built 
upon  a  nucleus  of  rock,  like  the  great  pyramid  of  Geezeh,  which  was  found  by 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse  to  rise  to  about  the  height  of  40  ft.  within  it. — [G.  W.l 

'  This  may  be  Ei-h-esi,  *'ciry  (abode)  of  Isis,  or  Iseum."  It  could  not  oe  th« 
Hanes  of  Isaiah  (xxx.  4).     See  note  on  Book  iii.  ch.  5. — [G.  W.] 


Chap.  187.  ANTSIS.  ]35 

TTnder  him  Egypt  was  invaded  by  a  vast  army  of  Ethiopians,* 
led  by  Sabacos/  their  ting.  The  blind  Anysis  fled  away  to  the 
marsh-country,  and  the  Ethiopian  was  lord  of  the  land  for  fifty 
years,  during  which  his  mode  of  rule  was  the  following  : — When 
an  Egyptian  was  guilty  of  an  offence,  his  plan  was  not  to  punish 
liim  with  death  :  instead  of  so  doing,  he  sentenced  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  crime,  to  raise  the  ground  to  a  greater 
or  a  less  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  to  which  he  be- 
longed.    Thus  the  cities  came  to  be  elevated  even  more  than 

*  This  conquest  by  the  Ethiopians  points  to  the  accession  of  the  25th  dynasty, 
which  coming  immediately  after  Bocchoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  24thf  shows  that 
the  latter  may  have  been  deprived  of  the  throne  by  Sabaco.  He,  and  his  successor!, 
are  given  in  Manctho's  list : — 

94M  Dynartf  tif  ont  Salle. 

"  BoocborU"  (the  Wi«e). 

S5/A  Dfnatlf  of  £lkicpian  family. 

"  Sabaco,"  SabakAn,  Sabaco  I. 

"  Sebechon,"  Sevechas,  Sabaco  II. 

"  Teraces,"  Tearchu«,  Tirhoka,  (Tehrak). 

It  has  been  doubted  which  of  the  Sabacos  was  ther  So,  or  Sava,  of  2  Kings  xvii. 
4 ;  and  which  Sabaco,  or  Shebek,  reigned  first.  Shebek  I.  appears,  from .  Mr. 
Layard^s  discovery  of  his  name  at  Koyunjik,  to  be  So.  A  stela  at  Florence  reckons 
71  years  from  the  3rd  of  Kecho  to  the  85th  of  Amasis,  who  died  in  525,  and  the 
44th  year  of  Amasis  is  found  on  the  monuments,  and  we  also  find  that  Psammetichus 
reigned  directly  after  Tirhaka ;  so  that  it  is  possible  that  Necho,  the  father  of  Psam- 
metichus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Sabaco,  as  Herodotus  states  (ch.  152).  Of  these 
dates,  and  the  supposed  era  of  Sennacherib,  see  Hist.  Notice  in  App.  cu.  viii.  §  83. 
While  the  two  Sabacos  possessed  the  country,  Stcphinathis,  Ncchepsos,  and  Necho  I. 
may  have  assumed  a  nominal  regal  power ;  though  the  twelve  kings  could  only  have 
been  chiefs  of  nonies,  or  districts  in  the  Delta. 

When  the  Egyptians  mention  kings  who  did  nothing  memorable,  or  the  rule  of 
a  priest-king  like  Sethos,  or  twelve  kings  ruling  the  country ;  and  when  the  monu- 
ments show  that  nothing  was  done  worthy  of  record,  or  that  kings  with  the  title  of 
priest  ruled  in  some  part  of  the  country,  or  that  a  priest  dedicated  a  monument  in- 
stead of  a  king,  there  appears  evidence  of  foreign  rule  in  Egypt.  We  see  this  at 
the  time  of  the  Shepherd  invasion,  before  the  accession  of  the  18th  dynasty  ;  again, 
before  and  after  the  accession  of  the  22nd  and  23rd,  both  foreign  dynasties,  and 
about  the  24th,  as  well  as  before  the  26th,  in  the  time  of  the  so-called  twelve  kings. 
These  twelve  kings  or  monarchs  could  not  have  governed  the  whole  of  Egypt,  nor 
could  they  have  made  the  labyrinth,  as  Herodotus  states  (ch.  148),  which  bad  evi- 
dently been  erected  long  before. 

The  discovery  of  the  stelae  in  the  Apis  tombs  by  M.  Mariette  now  shows  that  Psam- 
metichus  I.  was  the  immediate  surcesi^or  of  Tirhaka. — [G.  W.] 

*  Herodotus  mentions  only  one  Sabaco,  but  the  monuments  and  Manetho  notice 
two,  the  Sabakon  and  Sebichos  (Sev^hos)  of  Manetho,  called  Shebek  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics. One  of  these  is  the  same  as  So  (Sav&),  tlie  contemporary  of  Hosea,  King 
of  Israel,  who  is  said  (in  2  Kings  xvii.  4)  to  have  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Egypt,  and  to  have  refused  the  annual  tribute  to  Shalnianczer,  King  of  Assyria. 
Tlrhakah,  the  Tarchos,  or  Tarachus,  of  Manetho,  Tearchon  of  Strabo,  and  the  Teh- 
""ak  of  the  hieroglyphics,  is  noticed  in  2  Kings  xix.  9,  and  Isaiah  xxxvii.  9,  as  King 
of  Ethiopia,  who  had  come  out  to  fight  against  the  King  of  Assyria.  It  has  been 
said  that  Sabacon  has  not  been  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments;  if  so,  no  other 
king  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  is  met  with,  since  the  orthography  of  all  differs  from 
the  Greek  form.  A  monument  at  Sakk^ra  gives  the  name  of  the  second  Sabaco, 
Shebek,  or  Sevechon. — [G.  W.] 


[86  TEMPLE    OF    BUB.ISTIS.  BcxNKn. 

they  were  before.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Sesostris,  they  had 
been  raised  by  those  who  dug  the  canals  in  his  reign  ;  this 
second  elevation  of  the  soil  under  the  Ethiopian  king  gave  them 
a  very  lofty  position.  Among  the  many  cities  which  thus  at- 
tained to  a  great  elevation,  none  (I  think)  was  raised  so  much 
as  the  town  called  Bubastis,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  the  god- 
dess Bubastis,  which  well  deserves  to  be  described.  Other 
temples  may  be  grander,  and  may  have  cost  more  in  the  build- 
ing, but  there  is  none  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  this  of  Bubastis. 
The  Bubastis  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  same  as  the  Artemis 
(Diana)  of  the  Greeks. 

138.  The  following  is  a  description  of  this  edifice :« — ^Ex- 
cepting the  entrance,  the  whole  forms  an  island.  Two  artificial 
channels  from  the  Nile,  one  on  either  side  of  the  temple,  en- 
compass the  building,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  by  which 
it  is  approached.  These  channels  are  each  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  are  thickly  shaded  with  trees.  The  gateway  is  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  is  ornamented  with  figures  cut  upon  the  stone, 
six  cubits  high  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  temple  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  visible  on  all  sides  as  one  walks 
round  it ;  for  as  the  city  has  been  raised  up  by  embankment, 
while  the  temple  has  been  left  untouched  in  its  original  condi- 
tion, you  look  down  upon  it  wheresoever  you  are.     A  low  wall 

•  This  account  of  the  position  of  the  temple  of  Bubastis  is  Tery  accurate.    The 
height  of  the  mound,  the  site  of  the  temple  in  a  low  space  beneath  the  housefly  from 
which  you  look  down  upon  it,  are  the  very  peculiarities  any  one  would  remark  on 
visiting  the  remains  at  Tel  Basta.     One  street,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  lead- 
ing  to  the  temple  of  Mercury,  is  quite  apparent,  and  his  length  of  8  stadia  falls  short 
of  its  real  length,  whi(;h  is  2*250  feet.     On  the  way  is  the  square  he  speaks  of,  900 
feet  from  the  temple  of  Pasht  (Bubastin),  and  apparently  200  ft.  broad,  though  now 
much  reduced  in  size  by  the  fallen  materials  of  the  houses  that  surrounded  ic 
Borne  fallen  blocks  mark  the  po!»ition  of  the  temple  of  Mercury,  but  the  remains  of 
that  of  Pasht  are  rather  more  extensive,  and  show  that  it  measured  about  500  feetf 
in  length.     We  may  readily  credit  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  respecting  its  beauty^ 
since  the  whole  was  of  the  finest  red  granite,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  sacred 
closure  about  600  feet  square  (agreeing  with  the  stadium   of  Herodotus),  beyon 
which  was  a  larger  circuit,  measuring  940  feet  by  1200,  containing  the  minor  on^ 
and  the  canal  he  mentions,  and  once  planted,  like  the  other,  with  a  grove  of  trees.     Ii»> 
this  perhaps  was  the  usual  lake  belonging  to  the  temple.     Among  the  sculptures  ar^ 
the  names  of  a  goddess,  who  may  be  either  Bubastis  or  Buto  (see  notes  on  eh.  59), 
and  of  Remeses  II.,  of  Osorkon  I.,  and  of  Amyrtreus  (?);  and  as  the  two  first  kings 
reigned  long  before  the  visit  of  Herodotus,  we  know  that  the  temple  was  the  one 
he  saw.     (See  M.  Eg.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  427-4:^0.)    The  columns  of  the  vestibule  had 
capitals  representing  the  buds   of  water-plants,   but  near  the  old  branch  of  the 
river,  the  modern  canal  of  Moez,  is  another  column  with  a  palm-tree  capital,  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  this  temple,  wliich  has  the  names  of  Remeses  II.  and  Osorkon 
I. ;  and  was  when  entire  about  22  feet  high.     Amidst  the  houses  on  the  N.  W.  ade 
are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort,  which  protected  the  temple  below ;  and  to  the  £.  of 
the  town  is  a  large  open  space,  enclosed  by  a  wall  now  converted  into  mouDda, 
Otiorkon  Is  said  to  have  been  called  Hercules  by  the  Egyptians. — f  G.  W.l 
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rans  ronnd  tlie  enclosure,  having  figures  engraved  upon  it,  and 
inside  there  is  a  grove  of  beautiful  tall  trees  growing  round  the 
shrine,  which  contains  the  image  of  the  goddess.  The  enclosure 
is  a  furlong  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  by  a  road  paved  with  stone  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
furlongs,  which  passes  straight  through  the  market-place  with 
an  easterly  direction,  and  is  four  hundred  feet  in  width.  Trees 
of  an  extraordinary  height  grow  on  each  side  the  road,  which 
conducts  from  the  temple  of  Bubastis  to  that  of  Mercury. 

139.  The  Ethiopian  finally  quitted  Egypt,  the  priests  said, 
by  a  hasty  flight  under  the  following  circumstances.     He  saw  [^ 
in  his  sleep  a  vision  : — a  man  stood  by  his  side,  and  counselled 
him  to  gather  together  all  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  cut  every 
one  of  them  asunder.     On  this,  according  to  the  account  which 
he  himself  gave,  it  came  into  his  mind  that  the  gods  intended 
hereby  to  lead  him  to  commit  an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  would 
be   sure  to  draw  down  upon  him  some  punishment  either  at  the 
hands  of  gods  or  men.    So  he  resolved  not  to  do  the  deed  sug- 
gested to  him,  but  rather  to  retire  from  Egypt,  as  the  time 
during  which  it  was  fated  that  he  should  hold  the  country  had 
now  (he  thought)  expired.     For  before  he  left  Ethiopia  he  had 
l>een  told  by  the  oracles  which  are  venerated  there,  that  he  was 
to   reign  fifty  years  over  Egypt.     The  years  were  now  fled,  and 
the  dream  had  come  to  trouble  him  ;  he  therefore  of  his  own 
accord  withdrew  from  the  land. 

140.  As  soon  as  Sabacos  was  gone,  the  blind  king  left  the 

^marshes,  and  resumed  the  government.     He  had  lived  in  the 

anarsh-region  the  whole  time,  having  formed  for  himself  an 

island  there  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  ashes.     While  he  re- 

:inained,  the  natives  had  orders  to  bring  him  food  unbeknown  to 

the  Ethiopian,  and  latterly,  at  his  request,  each  man  had  brought 

lim,  with  the  food,  a  certain  quantity  of  ashes.     Before  Amyr- 

taeus,^  no  one  was  able  to  discover  the  site  of  this  island,"  which 

continued  unknown  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  who  preceded  him  on 

the  throne  for  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  and  more.* 

The  name  which  it  bears  is  Elbo.     It  is  about  ten  furlongs 

across  in  each  direction. 

'  See  note  on  Book  iii.  ch.  17. 

*  This  island  appears  to  have  stood  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  lake  of  Buto,  now 
Lake  ^oor/oa.— [G.  W.] 

•  The  700  years  before  Amyrtaeus  would  bring  the  time  of  this  king  to  about 
1155  B.C.,  which  ought  to  i>oint  to  the  flight  of  some  king;  but  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  period  of  the  Sheshonks  of  the  22nd  dynasty,  who  are  supposed  to  baye 
been  of  an  Assyrian  family.  The  interval  could  not  be  calculated  from  Ajiysis, 
Mitce  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Sabaco^s  reign  to  the  defeat  of  Amyrtaeus  waa 
only  a  period  of  516  years. — [0.  W.] 
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141.  The  next  king,  I  was  told,  was  a  priest  of  Vulcan,* 
called  Sethos.*  This  monarch  despised  and  neglected  the  war- 
rior clfiSToT^the  Egyptians,'  as  though  he  did  not  need  their 
services.  Among  other  indignities  which  he  oflfered  them,  he 
took  from  them  the  lands  which  they  had  possessed  under  aU 
the  previous  kings,  consisting  of  twelve  acres  of  choice  land  for 
each  warrior.  Afterwards,  therefore,  when  Sanacharib,  king  of 
the  Arabians*  and  Assyrians,  marched  his  vast  army  into  Egypt, 
the  warriors  one  and  all  refused  to  come  to  his  aid.  On  this 
the  monarch,  greatly  distressed,  entered  into  the  inner  sanctu- 
ary, and  before  the  image  of  the  god,  bewailed  the  fate  which 
impended  over  him.  As  he  wept  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt 
that  the  god  came  and  stood  at  his  side,  bidding  him  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  go  boldly  forth  and  meet  the  Arabian  host,  which 
would  do  him  no  hurt,  as  he  himself  would  send  those  who 
should  help  him.  Sethos,  then,  relying  on  the  dream,  collected 
such  of  the  Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  who  were 

*  No  mention  is  made  by  Herodotus  of  Boccboris  (nor  of  his  fatber  Tnephach- 
tbus,  the  Technatis  of  Plutarch);  and  the  lists  of  Manetho,  as  well  as  Diodorus, 
omit  the  Asychis  and  Anysis  of  Uerodotus.  Sethos  again,  whom  Hetodotua  calls  a 
contemporary  of  Sonnacberib,  is  unnoticed  in  Manctho's  lists ;  and  as  Tirhaka  was 
king  of  the  whole  country  from  Napata  in  Ethiopia  to  the  frontier  of  Syria,  no  other 
Pharaoh  could  havo  ruled  at  that  time  in  Egypt.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
Herodotus  has  given  to  a  •priesd  of  Pthah  the  title  of  king.  The  miraculous  defeat 
of  the  Assyrian  king  mentioned  both  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews  is  remarkable. 
Some  have  attributed  the  destruction  of  his  army  to  a  plague ;  but  plague  does  not 
destroy  upwards  of  18.%000  men  in  one  night.  The  omission  of  all  notice  of  Tirha- 
ka by  the  E«:yptian  informants  of  Herodotus  may  have  been  owing  to  jealousy 
of  the  Ethiopians.  The  Assyrians  defeated  by  Tirhaka  are  represented  at  Medeeuet 
Haboo  in  Thebes,  and  in  his  ti'uiple  at  Gebcl  Berkel,  wearing  cross-belts. — 
[G.  W.] 

'  The  same  spirit  of  insubordination  may  have  been  growing  up  among  the 
soldiers  which  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus ;  but  it  could  not 
have  had  any  effect  while  the  Ethiopian  kings  of  the  25th  dynasty  ruled  the  country 
(see  note  ^  on  ch.  152).  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  had  already  been  the  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Ethiopian  rule ;  and  the  desertion  of  the  troops  to  Ethiopia 
in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  may  have  been  connected  with  a  similar  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt.  There  could  not  have  been  any  Egyptian  king  contemporary  with 
the  25th  dynasty,  since  the  Sabacos  (neither  of  whom  gave  the  throne  to  the  Egyp 
tians)  were  succeeded  by  Tirhaka. — [G.  W.] 

'  It  is  curious  to  find  Sennacherib  called  the  '*  king  of  the  Arabiaiut  and  Assyri- 
ans"— an  order  of  words  which  seems  even  to  regard  him  as  rat/ter  an  Arabian  than— 
an  Assyrian  king.     In  the  same  spirit  his  army  is  termed  afterwards  'Uhe  Arabian 
host."     It  is  impossible  altogether  to  defend  the  view  which  Herodotus  here  dis- 
closes, but  we  may  understand  how  such  a  mistake  was  possible,  if  we  remember 
how   Arabians   were    mixed   up    with    other   races   in    Lower    Mesopotamia   (sec 
Essay  x.  in  vol.  i.  g  11),  and  what  an  extensive  influence  a  great  Assyrian  king 
would  exercise  over  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  especially  those  bordering  on  Mesopo- 
tamia.    The  ethnic  connexion  of  the  two  great  Semitic  races  would  render  union 
between  them  comparatively  easy ;  and  so  we  And  Arabian  kings  at  one  time  para- 
mount over  Assyria  (Heros.  Fr.  11),  while  now  apparently  the  case  was  reversed, 
and  an  Assyrian  prince  bore  sway  over  some  considerable  number  of  the  Arab 
tribes. 
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one  of  them  warriors,  but  traders,  artisans,  and  market-people; 
nd  with  these  marched  to  Pelusium,  which  commands  the  en- 
-ance  into  Egypt,  and  there  pitched  his  camp.  As  the  two 
rmies  lay  here  opposite  one  another,  there  came  in  the  night  a  . 
iiiltitude  of  field-mice,  which  devoured  all  tha  quivexa_-and  ' 
aw-strings  of  the  enemy,  and  ate  the  thongs  by  which  they 
lanaged  their  shields.*  Next  morning  they  commenced  their 
[ght,  and  great  multitudes  fell,  as  they  had  no  arms  with 
hich  to  defend  themselves.  There  stands  to  this  day  in  the 
imple  lof  Vulcan,  a  stone  statue  of  Sethos,  with  a  mouse  in 
is  hand,*  and  an  inscription  to  this  effect — "  Look  on  me,  and 
am  to  reverence  the  gods.*' 

142.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyp- 
ans  and  their  priests.     They  declare  that  from  their  first  lang 
>  this  last-mentioned  monarch,  the  priest  of  Vulcan,  was  a 
sriod  of  three  hundred  and  forty-one  generations;'  such,  at 
ast,  they  say,  was  the  number  both  of  their  kings  and  of  their 
igh  priests,  during  this  interval.     Now  three  hundred  genera- 
ons  of  men  make  ten  thousand  years,  three  generations  filling 
p  the  century;  and  the  remaining  forty-one  generations  make 
iirteen  hundred  and  forty  years.     Thus  the  whole  number  of 
5ar8  is  eleven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty;  in  which  en- 
re  space,  they  said,  no  god  had  ever  appeared  in  a  human 
nn;   nothing  of  this  kind   had  happened  either  under  the 
Taer  or  under  the  later  Egyptian  kings.     The  sun,  however, 
1  within  this  period  of  time,  on  four  several  occasions,  moved 
m  his  wonted  course,''  twice  rising  where  he  now  sets,  and 

For  a  represeutation  of  the  "  thongs  "  intended,  see  voL  i.  p.  287. 

If  any  particular  reverence  was  paid  to  mice  at  Memphis,  it  probably  arose 

some  other  mysterious  reason.     They  were  emblems  of  the  generating  and 

ps  of  the  producing  principle;  and  some  thought  them  to  be  endued  with 

etic  power  (a  merit  attributed  now  in  some  degree  to  rats  on  certain  occasions). 

I.  iy.  note  on  ch.  192.)    The  people  of  Troas  are  said  to  have  revered  mice 

nae  they  gnawed  the  bowstrings  of  their  enemies  **  (Eust.  II.  L  39),  and  Apollo. 

•8  called  Smintheus  (from  aiiiv^ot^  a  *^  mouse  "),  was  represented  on  coins  of 

dria  Troas  with  a  mouse  in  his  hand  (Mailer,  Anc.  Art.  s.  861.  5).    There 

0  a  statue  of  him  by  Scopas  with  a  mouse  under  his  foot,  in  his  temple  at 

(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  416),  commemorative  of  their  **  gnawing  the  leathern  parts 

enemy's  arms,'*  or  because  their  "abounding  near  the  temple  made  them 

**   but  Apollo  Smintheus  was  worshipped  in  Greece  also  and  other  places, 

"gaes  against  the  story  of  the  bow-strings  being  Egyptian. — [6.  W.] 

<m  Menes  to  Sethos  (or  to  Tirhaka  his  contemporary),  which  he  reckons  at 

ears.     The  exactly  similar  number  of  kings  and  high-priests  is  of  course 

e.    The  era  of  Menes  is  shown  by  the  monuments  not  to  require  a  very 

Dt  date.     The  841  generations,  according  to  his  calculation,  do  not  make 

t  ll,366f  years.     This  priest   Sethos  appears  to  be  mistaken  for  king 

ethi)  of  the    19th  dynasty;   of  a  very  different  age  and  character. — 

has 'been  very  ingeniously  shown  by  Mr.  Poole  (Horss  ^Egyptiaen,  p.  94) 
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twice  setting  where  he  now  rises.  Egypt  was  in  no  degree  af- 
fected by  these  changes ;  the  productions  of  the  land,  and  of  the 
river,  remained  the  same;  nor  was  there  anything  unusual  either 
in  the  diseases  or  the  deaths. 

143.  When  Hecateeus  the  historian'  was  at  Thebes,  and, 
discoursing  of  his  genealogy,  traced  his  descent  to  a  god  in  the 
person  of  his  sixteenth  ancestor,  the  priests  of  Jupiter  did  to 
him  exactly  as  they  afterwards  did  to  me,  though  I  made  no 
boast  of  my  family.  They  led  me  into  the  inner  sanctuary, 
which  is  a  spacious  chamber,  and  showed  me  a  multitude 
of  colossal  statues,  in  wood,  which  they  counted  up,  and  found 
to  amount  to  the  exact  number  they  had  said;  the  custom  being 
for  every  high  priest  during  his  lifetime  to  set  up  his  statue  in 
the  temple.  As  they  showed  me  the  figures  and  reckoned  them 
up,  they  assured  me  that  each  was  the  son  of  the  one  preceding 
him  ;  and  this  they  repeated  throughout  the  whole  line,  begin- 
ning with  the  representation  of  the  priest  last  deceased,  and 
continuing  tUl  they  had  completed  the  series.  When  Heca- 
teeus,  in  giving  his  genealogy,  mentioned  a  god  as  his  sixteenth 
ancestor,  the  priests  opposed  their  genealogy  to  his,  going 
through  this  list,  and  refusing  to  allow  that  any  man  was  ever 
born  of  a  god.  Their  colossal  figures  were  each,  they  said,  a 
Piromis,  born  of  a  Piromis,*  and  the  number  of  them  was  threo«»«^ 


to  refer   to    **  the   solar  risings  of  stars  having  fallen  on  those  days  of  the 
year  on  which  the  settings  fell  in  the  time  of  Sethos  ;  and  "  the  historian  by  a  nat 
ral  mistake  supposed  they  spoke  of  the  sun  itself."    This  is  confirmed  by  Pomponi 
Mela,  who  only  differs  in  stating  that  the  king, to  whose  reign  they  calculated  w 
Aniasis. — [G.  \V.] 

*  This  is  tlie  first  distinct  mention  of  Hocata?us,  who  has  been  glanced  at  more^^ 
than  once.     (Vide  supra,  chaps.  21,  23.)     He  had  flourished  from  about  B.C.  620  U^^ 
B.C.  47/),  and  had  done  far  more  than  any  other  writer  to  pave  the  way  for  Herodo- 
tus.    His  works  were  of  two  kinds,  geographical  and  historical.     Under  the  formec^ 
head  he  wrote  a  description  of  the  known  world  (r^y  ircp(o8os),  chiefly  the  result  of^ 
his  own  travels  (Agathemer.  i.  i.  p.  172),  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  ser-— 
vice  to  our  author.     Under  the  latter  he  wrote  his  genealogies,  which  were  for  th^^ 
most  part  mythical,  but  contained  occasionally  important  history  (vide  infra,  vi.  \2>*l\-^ 
The  political  influence  of  Hecatajus  is  noticed  by  Herodotus  in  two  passages  (v.  85.^ 
126).     He  is  the  only  prose-writer  whom  Herodotus  mentions  by  name.     The  terir^ 
AcryoToibf,  which  he  applies  to  him  both  here  and  in  Book  v.,  I  have  translatec^ 
"historian"  rather  than  "chronicler,"  because  in  Herodotus  the  word  implies  nc^ 
disrespect,  being  the  term  by  which  he  would  probably  have  designated  himself^ 
"  Prose-writer  "  is  perhaps  its  most  literal  meaning,  as  it  is  antithetical  to  iieotevihs-p 

**  a  writer  of  poetry." 

•  The  Egyptians  justly  ridiculed  the  Greeks  for  deriving  their  origin  from  god?, 
which  were  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  and  nothing  could  appear  more  inconsistent 
than  to  claim  for  an  ancestor  Hercules,  the  abstract  idea  of  strength.  Piromis  or 
Pi-rome  was  the  usual  Egyptian  word  for  "  man,"  with  the  definite  article  in,  **  the," 
prefixed,  and  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  observation  here  recorded 
was,  that  each  of  the  statues  represented  a  "  man  "  engendered  by  a  "  man  "  with- 
out there  being  any  god  or  hero  among  thoni.  The  tmnslation  which  Herodotos 
gives  of  the  term,  KoXhs  koX  iiya^os^  is  justified  neither  by  the  meaning  of  Pirwm^ 
nor  by  the  sense  required. — [G.  W.] 
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hundred  and  forty-five  ;  through  the  whole  series  Piroinis  fol- 
lowed Piromis,  and  the  line  did  not  run  up  either  to  a  god  or  a 
hero.     The  word  Piromis  may  be  rendered  "  gentleman." 

144.  Of  buch  a  nature  were,  they  said,  the  beings  represented 
hy  these  imagt^ — they  were  very  far  indeed  from  being  gods. 
However,  in  the  times  anterior  to  them  it  was  otherwise  ;  then 
Egypt  had  gods  for  its  rulers,*  who  dwelt  upon  the  earth  with 
men,  one  being  always  supreme  above  the  rest.  The  last  of 
these  was  Horus,  the  son  oi  Osiris,  called  by  the  Greeks  Apollo. 
He  deposed  Typhon,*  and  ruled  over  Egypt  as  its  last  god-king. 
Osiris  is  named  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  by  the  Greeks. 

145.  The  Greeks  regard  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  Pan  as  the 
youngest  of  the  gods.  With  the  Egyptians,  contrariwise.  Pan 
is  exceedingly  ancient,*  and  belongs  to  those  whom  they  call  \ 
"  the  eight  gods,"  who  existed  before  the  rest.  Hercules  is  one 
of  the  gods  of  the  second  order,  who  are  known  as  "  the  twelve  ;" 
and  Bacchus  belongs  to  the  gods  of  the  third  order,  whom  the 
twelve  produced.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  many  years  in- 
tervened according  to  the  Egyptians  between  the  birth  of  Hercu- 
les and  the  reign  of  Amasis.*  From  Pan  to  this  period  they  count 
a  still  longer  time  ;  and  even  from  Bacchus,  who  is  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  they  reckon  fifteen  thousand  years  to  the  reign  of 
that  king.  In  these  matters  they  say  they  cannot  be  mistaken, 
as  they  have  always  kept  count  of  the  years,  and  noted  them  in 
their  registers.  But  from  the  present  day  to  the  time  of  Bac- 
chus, the  reputed  son  of  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  is  a 
period  of  not  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years  ;  to  that  of  Her- 
cules, son  of  Alcm^na,  is  about  nine  hundred  ;  while  to  the  time 
of  Pan,  son  of  Penelop6  (Pan,  according  to  the  Greeks,  was  her 
child  by  Mercury),  is  a  shorter  space  than  to  the  Trojan  war,' 
eight  hundred  years  or  thereabouts. 

'  This  18  in  accordunce  with  the  account  given  by  Manctho  and  with  the  Turin 
Papyrua,  both  which  represent  the  gods  as  the  first  kings  of  Egypt  before  Menes. 
The  last  of  them  in  the  papyrus  is  also  Horus  the  younger,  the  son  of  Osiris  (see 
uote  *  ch.  4,  and  note  ^  ch.  99).  This  Horus  was  distinct  from  Aroeris  (Hor-ocri), 
the  elder  Horus,  the  brother  of  Osiris,  and  also  from  Hor-pocrates,  the  infant-son 
of  Osiris  and  Isis,  said  by  Eratosthenes  to  be  '*  the  god  of  day."  See  note  *  on  ch. 
92.— [G.  W.] 

*  Typhon,  or  rather  Scth,  the  brother  of  Osiris,  was  the  abstract  idea  of  **  evil," 
as  Osiris  was  of  "good ;  "  nnd  iii  after  times  many  fables  (as  Plutarch  shows)  arose 
oat  of  this  opposite  nature  of  the  two  deities.  For  both  were  adored  until  a  change 
took  place  respecting  Seth,  brought  about  apparently  by  foreign  influence.  (See 
note  *  on  ch,  171.)  It  is  singular  that  names  so  like  Typhon  should  occur  in  other 
languages.  In  Arabic  Tyfoon  (like  rvtpiai)  is  a  whirlwind,  and  Tufan  is  the  '*  Delugo ; " 
and  the  same  word  occurs  in  Chinese  as  Ty-fong.  On  the  different  constructions 
put  upon  the  fable  of  Osiris  and  Typhon,  see  notes  "  and  *  on  ch.  171. — [G.  W.] 

■  See  note  *•  on  oh.  4,  note  •  on  ch.  42,  and  note  *  on  ch.  43.        *  Supra,'  ch.  43. 

*  Tbo  dates  for  the  Trojan  war  vary  almost  two  centuries.     Duris  placed  it  aa 
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146.  It  is  open  to  all  to  receive  whichever  he  may  prefer  of 
these  two  traditions  ;  my  own  opinion  about  them  has  been  al- 
ready declared.  If  indeed  these  gods  had  been  publicly  known, 
and  had  grown  old  in  Greece,  as  was  the  case  with  Hercules, 
son  of  Amphitryon,  Bacchus,  son  of  Semel6,  and  Pan,  son  of 
Penelop6,  it  might  have  been  said  that  the  last-mentioned  per- 
sonages were  men  who  bore  the  names  of  certain  previously 
existing  deities.  But  Bacchus,  according  to  the  Greek  tradition, 
was  no  sooner  born  than  he  was  sewn  up  in  Jupiter's  thigh,  and 
carried  oflf  to  Nysa,"  above  Egypt,  in  Ethiopia  ;  and  as  to  Pan, 

early  as  b.c.  1385  (Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  i.  p.  837,  A.).  Clemens  in  B.C.  U19. 
Isocratep,  £pboru8,  Deraocritus,  and  Phanias,  seem  to  have  inclined  to  the  latter, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Uomer,  and  the  compiler  of  the 
Parian  Marble,  to  the  earlier  period.  The  date  now  usually  received,  B.C.  1188,  is 
that  of  Eratosthenes,  whose  chronology  was  purely  artificial,  and  rested  on  do  solid 
basis.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  views  on  this  subject : — 

Doris  placed  the  fall  of  Troy  in  ....  1885 

Author  of  the  Life  of  Homer  .....  1270 

Herodotus l»60-f- 

Thncydides 1260+ 

Tarian  Marble       .....  .  1209 

Eratosthenes  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1183 

Soslbius im 

Epborus         ........  1169 

Clemens    ........  1149 

*  The  Story  of  Bacchus  being  taken  to  Nysa  in  Ethiopia  is  explained  by  the 
identity   of   Osiris   and   that  god.    Nysa    looks    like    n-isi  (lor  Oi-n-isiX   laeum; 
but  there  were  Beveral  cities,  caves,  and  hills  of  this  name,  and  some  in  Greece. 
Those  of  Arabia  (Diodor.  i.  15  ;  iii.  68)  and  India  (Arrian.  Ind.  c.  ▼. ;  Q.  Curt.  viiL 
10)  were  most  n()ie<i.     Diodorus  (iii.  63)  says  Bacchus  was  nursed  at  Nysa,  an  island 
of  the  river  Triton  in  Libya ;  and  the  Thcban  Bacchus  in  the  Nysean  cave  between 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  (iv.  2).     He  also  mentions  Nysa  in  Arabia  (iii.  63)  and  the 
city  of  Nysa  in  Arabia  Felix,  near  Egypt,  where  Osiris  was  educated,  and  who  from 
his  father  Jove  and  this  place  was  called  Dionysus  (i.  15;  see  Her.  iii.  97;  Virg. 
vKn.  vi.  805;  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  18).     Diodorus  saving  (i.  19)  that  Nysa  in  India  was 
built  by  Osirin,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  seems  to  give  an  Egyptian  ori«n  to 
the  name.     Pump.  Mela  (iii.  7),  speaking  of  India,  says  **of  the  cities,  which  are 
numerous,  Nysa  i.s  the  largest  and  most  celebrated ; "  and  mentions  Mount  Meros 
sacred  to  Jove.     Philostratus  (Vit.  Apoll.  Tyau.  ii.  1)  speaks  of  "  the  Indians  calling: 
Bacchus  Nygeus,  from  a  place  in  their  country,  called  Nysa;"  and  (ii.  4)  of  a  "hill 
near  Nysa  culk'd  Meros  (thigh),  where  Bacchus  was  born,"  and  of  "the  hill  Nyea,** 
Hesychius  says  "  Nysa  and  the  Nysa^an  Mount  are  not  in  one  place  alone,  but  im 
Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Erythea,  Thrace,  Thessaly,  CiUcia,  India,  Libya* 
Lydia,  Macedonia,  Naxiis,  and  about  the  Pangeum,  a  place  in  Syria; "  to  which  may 
be  added  Eubd'u,  lMitt?acia  (Schol.  Apollon.  Khod.  iv.  540,  988),  and  Phrygia,  near 
the  river  Sangaiius.  (Eikstnth.  in  Dionys.  Perieg.  9^0.  See  also  Schol.  Hom.  II.  vi.  183; 
ii.  508 ;  Eurip.  Baoch.  5o«;  Soph.  Antig.  1131 ;  Strabo,  xv.  687,  701 ;  Dion.  Periog.  IL 
626,  940,  1159;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  904,  1211.)     Pliny  (vi.  21)  says,  "Nysam 
urbem  pleriipie  Indiaj  adsscribtmt,  montcnique  Merum  Libero  patri  sacrnm,  nnde 
origo  fabulaj  Jovia   femiiie  (uTjpy)  edituiu."     Plin.   v.  18   says  "Scythopolia  waf 
formerly  Nysa ;  "   and  Juvenal   mentions  Nysa  on  Mt.   Parnassus  (vii.  68).     The 
Hindoos  have  also  a  sacred  mountain  called  Meru.     The  custom  of  having  **  holy 
hills"  was  of  very  early  date,  and  common  to  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
many  people.     Gebel  Berkel  in  Ethiopia  is  always  called  "the  holy  hill*' on  thv 
monuments  there  (see  n.  ^  on  ch.  29).     Part  of  Mount  Sinai  was  so  considered  by 
the  early  Pharaohs,  and  by  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems  to  this  dciy ;  and 
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they  do  not  even  profess  to  know  what  happened  to  liim  after 
his  J>irth.  To  me,  therefore,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  names 
of  these  gods  became  known  to  the  Greeks  after  those  of  their 
other  deities,  and  that  they  count  their  birth  from  the  time  when 
they  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  them.  Thus  far  my  narrative 
rosts  on  the  accounts  given  by  the  Egyptians. 

147.  In  what  follows  I  have  the  authority,  not  of  the  Egyp* 
tians  only,  but  of  others  also  who  agree  with  them.  I  shall 
speak  likewise  in  part  from  my  own  observation.  When  the 
Egyptians  regained  their  liberty  after  the  reign  of  the  priest  of 
Vulcan,  unable  to  continue  any  while  without  a  king,  they 
divided  Egypt  into  twelve  districts,  and  set  twelve  kings^  over 
them.  These  twelve  kings,  united  together  by  intermarriages, 
ruled  Egypt  in  peace,  having  entered  into  engagements  with 
one  another  not  to  depose  any  of  their  number,  nor  to  aim  at 
any  aggrandisement  of  one  above  the  rest,  but  to  dwell  together 
in  perfect  amity.  Now  the  reason  why  they  made  these  stipula- 
tions, and  guarded  with  care  against  their  infraction,  was,  be- 
cause at  the  very  first  establishment  of  the  twelve  kingdoms,  an 
oracle  had  declared — "  That  he  among  them  who  should  pour 
in  Vulcan's  temple  a  libation  from  a  cup  of  bronze,"  would  be- 
come monarch  of  the  whole  land  of  Egypt."  Now  the  twelve 
held  their  meetings  at  all  the  temples. 

148.  To  bind  themselves  yet  more  closely  together,  it  seemed  ly"" 
good  to  them  to  have  a  common  monument.     In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution  they  made  the  Labyrinth  which  lies  a  little  above 
Lake  Moeris,*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  called  the  city 

pilgrimftges  to  it  will  readily  account  for  those  inscriptions  called  Sinaltic,  which  are 
eTidently  not  Jewish,  but  of  a  sea-faring  people  of  that  coast,  since  they  have  left 
similar  records  in  the  same  language  at  the  watering-places  on  the  Egyptian  side 
of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  S.  as  lat.  29'  and  27"  50',  where  the  Israelites  could  never 
hare  been  (see  App.  ch.  v.  §  30). — [G.  VV.] 

^  The  sarcastic  observation  that  as  they  could  not  exist  without  a  king,  they 
elected  twelve,  must  have  been  amusing  to  the  Greeks.  They  were  probably  only 
governors  of  the  twelve  principal  nomes,  not  of  all  Egypt  but  of  the  Delta,  to  which 
Strabo  gives  ten  and  Ptolemy  twenty-four,  and  which  in  later  times  contained 
thirty-five,  including  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  (See  note  *  on  ch.  137,  and  u.  ^  ch.  164, 
of  the  Nomes  of  Egypt.)  Pliny  speaks  of  sixteen  nomes  of  all  Egypt  who  met  in 
the  Labyrinth  (xxxvi.  13) ;  and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  668)  states  that  tlie  mmiber  of  nomes 
corresponded  to  that  of  its  chambers,  when  it  was  first  built. — [G.  W.] 

'  This  should  not  have  been  remarkable  if  those  cups  were  so  commonly  used 
in  Egypt  as  Herodotus  says.     See  note  "  on  ch.  37. — [G.  W.] 

*  Tlie  position  of  the  natural  lake  is  well  known ;  but  M.  Linant  has  discovered 
that  of  the  artificial  Mcieris,  near  the  site  of  Crocodilopolis,  now  Medeenet-el-Fyodm. 
It  ha9  long  formed  part  of  the  cultivated  plain  of  the  Fyoom,  and  Pliny^s  using  the 
word  *^fuW^  shows  it  Wiis  no  longer  used  in  his  time.  It  was  an  extensive  reser- 
foir  secured  by  dams,  and  from  its  channels  conveyed  the  water  in  diflerent  direc- 
(ions  to  all  parts  of  that  inland  province.  A  small  reservoir  at  the  modern  town,  u 
very  humble  imitation  of  the  Lake  Mueris,  supplies  in  the  same  manner  the  variouF 
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of  Crocodiles.*  I  visited  this  place,  and  found  it  to  surpass  de- 
scription ;  for  if  all  the  walls  and  other  great  works  of  the  Greeks 
could  be  put  together  in  one,  they  would  not  equal,  either  for 
labour  or  expense,  this  Labyrinth  ;'  and  yet  the  temple  of 
Ephesus  is  a  building  worthy  of  note,^  and  so  is  the  temple  of 

streams  that  irrigate  the  Fyoom ;  and  the  ancient  lake  being  a  work  of  man  aecords 
with  Pliny^s  **  Miuridis  lacus  hoc  est  fossa  grandis,*^  as  well  as  with  the  assertion  of 
Herodotus.  The  other  lake,  now  Birket-el-Korn,  is  formed  by  nature,  and  receirefl 
as  in  former  times  the  superabundant  water  that  ran  off  after  the  lands  had  been 
irrigated  by  the  channels  from  the  artificial  Morris.  See  M.  Linnnt^s  Memoir  on  his 
interesting  and  important  discovery. — [fi,  W.] 

'  Afterwards  called  Arsinod,  from  the  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
like  the  port  on  the  Red  Sea  (now  Suez).  The  reason  of  the  crocodile  being  sacred 
in  this  inland  province  was  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  canals,  as  De  Pau# 
observes  (vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  s.  7.  p.  122). — [G.  W.] 

•  The  admiration  expressed  by  IlerodotuH  for  the  Labyrinth  is  singular,  when 
there  were  so  many  far  more  magnificent  buildings  at  Thebes,  of  which  he  takes  no 
notice.     It  was  probably  the  beauty  of  the  stone,  the  richness  of  its  decoration, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  its  plan  that  struck  him  so  much.     Remains  of  the  white 
stones  he  mentions  may  still  be  traced  even  in  the  upper  part ;  they  are  a  hard 
silicious  limestone,  and  the  broken  columns  of  red  granite  with  bud  capitals,  are 
perhaps  those  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  who  supposes  them  porphyry.     Strabo  gives  the 
length  of  the  Labyrinth  us  a  stadium,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  actual 
measurement,  and  makes  the  pyramid  at  the  end  of  it  4  plethra,  or  400  feet,  square, 
and  the  same  in  height,  which  Herodotus  calculates  at  50  orgyies,  or  80<)  feet  (see 
note  ^  on  ch.  13C).     The  excavations  made  by  the  Prussian  commission  have  ascer- 
tained the  exact  size  and  plan  of  the  Labyrinth.     The  oldest  name  found  there  was 
of  Amun-m-he  III.,  who  corresponds  to  Ameres,  and  whose  immediate  predecessor 
Lamaris  (or  Labaris)  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  made  the  Labyrinth.     Perhaps  /A«d* 
htf  AifjLapis  was  corrui)ted  from  fitd^'  hv  6i  Mdpis.     These  resemblances  of  names  led 
to  numerous  mistakes  of  Greek  writers  (see  note  •  on  ch.  18,  and  note  *  on  ch.  100). 
Gliddon  thinks  Labyrinth  was  so  called  from  Labaris  (Otia  ^gyptiaca).     Strabo*a 
position  of  the  Luhyrinth  is  well  described ;  and  his  distance  of  100  stadia  from. 
Arsinoe  ugre(?s  very  well  with  the  11^  Kng.  ni.  from  the  centre  of  its  mounds  to  the- 
pyramid  of  Ilawura.     IModorus  calls  the  foimder  of  the  Labyrinth  Mendes ;  an<l. 
Pliny  (xxxvi.  i:i),  who  erroneourily  places  it  in  the  Heracleopolite  nome,  and  attri- 
butes it  to  king  Petesueus,  or  Tithoes,  shows  that  it  stood  near  the  frontier  of  th» 
Croooililopolite  nome  (or  Fyoom);  and  his  expression  *' primus  factus  eat"  implies^ 
that  it  was  added  to  by  other  kingS.     This  was  usual  in  Egyptian  monuments  ^ 
and  the  names  of  more  than  one  king  at  the  Labyrinth  prove  it  was  the  case  thero 
also.     If  the  number  of  chambers  was  equal  to  that  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt,  it  must 
have  varied  greatly  at  diflerent  times  (see  note  '  on  ch.  164). — [G.  W.] 

■  The  original  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Cimmerians  (see  the  P^says  appended  to  Hook  i..  Essay  i.  §  14)  in  their  great 
incursion  during  the  reign  of  Ardys.  The  temple  which  Herodotus  saw  was  then 
begun  to  be  built  by  Chersiphron  of  (^nossus  and  his  son  Metagenes,  contemporarioi 
of  Theodorus  and  Rhjccus,  the  builders  of  the  Samian  Heneum.  (Cf.  Vitruv.  prmi 
ad  lib.  vii. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  918;  Plin,  H.  N.  xxxvi.  14.)  These  architects  did  not 
live  to  complete  their  work,  which  was  finished  by  Demetrius  and  Peonioi 
of  Ephesus,  the  rcbuilder  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidee.  (Vitruv. 
1.  8.  c.)  The  architecture  of  the  temple  of  Chersiphron  was  Ionic.  (Vitruv. 
iii.  2.)  It  was,  according  to  Pliny,  220  years  in  building.  After  its  destruction  by 
Eratostratus  in  the  year  of  Alexander's  birth  (Plut.  Alex.  c.  1.  Timaeus,  Fr.  187),  tbt 
temple  of  Diana  was  rebuilt  with  greater  magnificence,  and  probably  on  a  larger 
scale,  than  before  ;  as  the  dimensions  given  by  Pliny  considerably  exceed  those 
which  observation  assigns  to  the  Heraeum  of  Samos,  while  the  Herienm  was  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus  **  the  largest  of  Greek  temples  ''(infra,    iii.  60).     No  traoef 
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Jamos.*  The  pyramids  likewise  surpass  description,  and  are 
everally  equal  to  a  number  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  Greeks, 
Hit  the  Labyrinth  surpasses  the  pyramids.  It  has  twelve  courts, 
11  of  them  roofed,  with  gates  exactly  opposite  to  one  another, 
Lx  looking  to  the  north,  and  six  to  the  south.  A  single  wall 
iiTFOunds  the  entire  building.  There  are  two  different  sorts  of 
hambers  throughout — half  under  ground,  half  above  ground,  the 
itter  built  upon  the  former  ;  the  whole  number  of  these  cham- 
ers  is  three  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  of  each  kind.  The  upper 
hambers  I  myself  passed  through  and  saw,  and  what  I  say  con- 
erning  them  is  from  my  own  observation  ;  of  the  underground 
hambers  I  can  only  speak  from  report :  for  the  keepers  of  the 
uilding  could  not  be  got  to  show  them,  since  they  contained 
as  they  said)  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  who  built  the  Laby- 
inth,  and  also  those  of  the  sacred  crocodiles.  Thus  it  is  from 
earsay  only  that  I  can  speak  of  the  lower  chambers.*  The 
pper  chambers,  however,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  found 
hem  to  excel  all  other  human  productions  ;  for  the  passages 
hrough  the  houses,  and  the  varied  windings  of  the  paths  a^^ross 
he  courts,  excited  in  me  infinite  admiration,  as  I  passed  from 
he  courts  into  chambers,  and  from  the  chambers  into  colon- 
ades,  and  from  the  colonnades  into  fresh  houses,  and  again  from 
hese  into  courts  unseen  before.  The  roof  was  throughout  of 
tone,  like  the  walls ;  and  the  walls  were  covered  all  over  with 
gures ;  every  court  was  surrounded  with  a  colonnade,  which 
as  built  of  white  stones  exquisitely  fitted  together.  At  the 
Dmer  of  the  Labyrinth  sta^nds  a  pyramid,  forty  fathoms  high, 
ith  large  figures  engraved  on  it ;  which  is  entered  by  a  sub- 
srranean  passage. 

149.  Wonderful  as  is  the  Labvrinth,  the  work  called  the 
lake  of  Moeris,®  which  is  close  by  the  Labyrinth,  is  yet  more 
stonishing.  The  measure  of  its  circumference  is  sixty  schoenes, 
r  three  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs,  which  is  equal  to  the 
ntire  length  of  Egypt  along  the  sea-coast.  The  lake  stretches 
[1  its  longest  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  in  its  deepest 
«,rt8  is  of  the  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.  It  is  manifestly  an  arti- 
icial  excavation,  for  nearly  in  the  centre  there  stand  two  pyra- 
aids,*  rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  fathoms  above  the  surface  of 

smain  of  this  much-admired  fabric  (Chandler^  vol.  i.  p.  153),  unless  the  ruins 
oticed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  (Asia  Minor,  vol. 
.  pp.  24-6),  are  admitted  to  mark  its  site. 

*  Vide  infra,  iii.  60,  note. 

*  See  note  •  to  the  preceding  chapter. 

*  No  traces  remain  of  these  pyramids.     The  ruins  at  Biahmoo  sliow  from  their 
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the  water,  and  extending  as  far  beneath,  crowned  each  of  them 
with  a  colossal  statue  sitting  upon  a  throne.  Thus  these 
pyramids  are  one  hundred  fathoms  high,  which  is  exactly  a 
furlong  (stadium)  of  six  hundred  feet :  the  fathom  being  six 
feet  in  length,  or  four  cubits,  which  is  the  same  thing,  since  a 
cubit  measures  six,  and  a  foot  four,  palms/  The  water  of  the 
lake  does  not  come  out  of  the  ground,  which  is  here  excessively 
dry,'  but  is  introduced  by  a  canal  from  the  Nile.  The  current 
sets  for  six  months  into  the  lake  from  the  river,  and  for  the  next 
six  months  into  the  river  from  the  lake.  WhUe  it  runs  outward 
it  returns  a  talent  of  silver  daily  to  the  royal  treasury  from  the 
fish  that  are  taken,'  but  when  the  current  is  the  other  way  the 
return  sinks  to  one-third  of  that  sum. 


forms,  and  from  the  angle  of  their  walls,  67**,  that  they  were  not  pyramids;  unlesib 
a  triangular  facing  made  up  the  pyramid  (see  ch.  125,  n.  '). — [G.  W.] 

^  The  measures  of  Herodotus  are  almost  all  drawn  either  from  portions  of  tbes: 
human  body,  or  from  bodily  actions  easily  performable.  His  smallest  measure  vm 
the  idKTvKos,  or  '* finger's  breadth,"  four  of  which  go  to  the  iroAo«rT^  ("palm**  orr 
"  hand's  breadth  "),  while  three  palms  make  the  ain^ayJ^  ('*  span  "),  and  four  th 
woCt  (**  foot ").  The  -rfixvs  ("  cubit,"  or  length  from  the  tip  of  the  fingers  to  th 
elbow)  is  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  spans ;  the  opyvid  (**  fathom/'  or  extent  to  wliic 
the  arms  can  reach  when  extended)  is  four  cubits,  or  six  feet.  The  ir\4dpo¥  ( 
word  the  derivation  of  which  is  uncertain)  is  100  feet ;  and  the  ardZiov  (or  distanc 
to  which  a  man  could  run  before  he  required  to  stop)  is  six  plethra,  or  600  feel 
These  are  the  only  measures  used  by  Herodotus,  besides  the  schoene  and  parasani 
by  which  he  found  distances  determined  in  Egypt  and  Persia  respectively, 
following  table  will  exhibit  his  scheme  of  measures: — 


1  SaKTuAof. 

•1  iraAatrTTT?. 

I  (TTribafxi]. 

1  iroCv. 

4 

12 

3 

10 

4 

^ 

24 

6 

2 

U 

1  injxus 

p 

96 

24 

8 

6 

4 

1  Opyvid 

1600 

400 

i3ai 

100 

66} 

16# 

1  T\4^poy. 

9600 

2400 

800 

600 

400 

100 

6            1  trrdiuiy. 

■  This  is  the  nature  of  the  basin  on  which  the  alluvial  soil  has  been  depositee^; 
but  it  resembles  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  in  being  destitute  of  springs,  which  are 
only  met  with  in  two  or  three  places.  The  wells  are  all  formed  by  the  filtratiou  of 
water  from  the  river.  In  the  Birket-el-Korn  are  some  springs,  serving,  with  the 
annual  supply  from  the  Nile,  to  keep  up  the  water  of  the  lake,  which  in  the  deepest 
part  has  only  24  feet,  and  it  is  gradually  becoming  more  shallow  from  the  mod 
brought  into  it  by  the  canals. — [G.  W.] 

*  A  great  quantity  offish  is  caught  even  at  the  present  day  at  the  mouths  of  the 
canals,  when  they  are  closed,  and  the  water  is  prevented  from  returning  to  the  Nile. 
It  affords  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  government.  It  is  farmed  by  certain  vil- 
lages on  the  banks,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  value  by  the  village  of 
Agaleth  at  Thebes  paying  annually  for  its  small  canal  1500  piastres,  equal  UU 
lately  to  21/.  The  custom  of  farming  the  fisheries  was  probably  derived 
by  the  Arab  government  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  El  Makrisi  mentions  u  u 
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150.  The  natives  told  me  that  there  was  a  subterranean 
iBsage  from  this  lake*  to  the  Libyan  Syrtis,  running  westward 
to  the  interior  by  the  hills  above  Memphis.  As  I  could  not 
lywhere  see  the  earth  which  had  been  taken  out  when  the  ex- 
kvation  was  made,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  what  had  become 
'  it,  I  asked  the  Egyptians  who  live  closest  to  the  lake  where 
le  earth  had  been  put.  The  answer  that  they  gave  me  I 
adily  accepted  as  true,  since  I  had  heard  of  the  same  thing 
?iiig  done  in  Nineveh  of  the  Assyrians.  There,  once  upon  a  , 
oae,  certain  thieves  having  formed  a  plan  to  get  into  their 
^8ses8ion  the  vast  treasures  of  Sardanapalus,  the  Ninevite 
ng,*  which  were  laid  up  in  subterranean  treasuries,  proceeded 

tunnel  a  passage  from  the  house  where  they  lived  into  the 
yal  palace,  calculating  the  distance  and  the  direction.  At 
ghtfall  they  took  the  earth  from  the  excavation  and  carried  it 

the  river  Tigris,  which  ran  by  Nineveh,  continuing  to  get  rid 
'  it  in  this  manner  until  they  had  accomplished  their  purpose. 

was  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  the  Egyj)tians  disposed  of 
le  mould  from  their  excavation,  except  that  they  did  it  by  day 
id  not  by  night ;  for  as  fast  as  the  earth  was  dug,  they  carried 

to  the  Nile,  which  they  knew  would  disperse  it  far  and  wide. 
iich  was  the  account  which  I  received  of  the  formation  of  this   ^ 
ke. 

151.  The  twelve  kings  for  some  time  dealt  honourably  by 
le  another,  but  at  length  it  happened  that  on  a  certain  occa- 
on,  when  they  had  met  to  worship  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
le  high-priest  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  in  bringing  forth 
le  golden  goblets  from  which  they  were  wont  to  pour  the  liba- 
ons,  mistook  the  number,  and  brought  eleven  goblets  only  for 
le  twelve  princes.  Psammetichus  was  standing  last,  and  being 
;ft  without  a  cup,  he  took  his  helmet,  which  was  of  bronze,^  from 

'comparatiyely  late  introduction.  (See.  Silv.  dc  SacyV  Relation  de  TEgypte,  par  Abd- 
,-latif,  p.  283,  note.)  Herodotus  reckons  the  revenue  from  the  fish  of  the  Lake 
[oeris  at  a  talent  of  silver  (198/.  15<.  English,  or  as  some  compute  it,  226/.,  or  243/. 
S#.)  daily  ;  and  when  the  water  flowed  from  the  Nile  into  the  lake  at  20  minsB  (64/. 
iM.f  or  81/.  It,  8d),  amounting  at  the  lowest  calculation  to  more  than  47,000/.  a- 
ear.  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  52)  this  was  part  of  the  pin-money  of  the  queens* 
ee  n.  •  ch.  98.— [G.  W.l 

*  Herodotus  here  evidently  alludes  to  the  natural  lake,  now  Birhet-el-Kom^  not 
)  the  artificial  Moeris.  The  belief  in  underground  communications  is  still  very  pre- 
alent  in  Egypt  (as  in  other  countries)  to  the  present  day  ;  and  might  very^reason- 
bly  arise  from  what  we  see  in  limestone  formations. — [G.  W.l 

*  It  is  uncertain  which  Assyrian  king  is  here  intended.  The  Greeks  recognised 
wo  monarchs  of  the  name — one  a  warrior,  who  seems  to  be  Asahur-dari'pcUy  the 
ikher  of  the  Black  Obelisk  king ;  the  other  the  voluptuary,  who  closed  the  long 
iries  of  Assyrian  sovereigns. 

*  If  this  were  so,  and  the  other  kings  wore  the  same  kind  of  helmet,  the  Egyp* 
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off  his  head,  stretched  it  out  to  receive  the  liquor,  and  so  made 
his  libation.  All  the  kings  were  accustomed  to  wear  helmets, 
and  all  indeed  wore  them  at  this  very  time.  Nor  was  there  anj 
crafty  design  in  the  action  of  Psammetichus.  The  eleven,  how- 
ever, when  they  came  to  consider  what  had  been  done,  and  be- 
thought them  of  the  oracle  which  had  declared  "  that  he  who,  of 
the  twelve,  should  pour  a  libation  from  a  cup  of  bronze,  the  same 
would  be  king  of  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,"  doubted  at  first  if 
they  should  not  put  Psammetichus  to  death.  Finding,  however 
upon  examination,  that  he  had  acted  in  the  matter  without  anj 
guilty  intent,  they  did  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  kill  him  ; 
but  determined,  instead,  to  strip  him  of  the  chief  part  of  hh 
power  and  to  banish  him  to  the  marshes,  forbidding  him  to  leave 
them,  or  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  rest  of  Egypt. 

152.  This  was  the  second  time  that  Psammetichus  had  beei 
driven  into  banishment.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had  fled  froni 
SabacoB  the  Ethiopian,^  who  had  put  his  father  Needs  to  death  : 
an3~liad  taken  refuge  in  Syria,  from  whence,  after  the  retirement 
of  the  Ethiop  in  consequence  of  his  dream,  he  was  brought  baci 
by  the  Egyptians  of  the  Saitic  canton.  Now  it  was  his  ill-for- 
tune to  be  banished  a  second  time  by  the  eleven  kings,  on  account 
of  the  libation  which  he  had  poured  from  his  helmet ;  on  this  occa- 
sion he  fled  to  the  marshes.  Feeling  that  he  was  an  injured  man, 
and  designing  to  avenge  himself  upon  his  persecutors,  Psammeti- 
chus sent  to  the  city  of  Buto,  where  there  is  an  oracle  of  Latona, 
the  most  veracious  of  all  the  oracles  of  the  Egyptians,  and  having 
inquired  concerning  means  of  vengeance,  received  for  answer, 
that  "  Vengeance  would  come  from  the  sea,  when  brazen  men 
should  appear."  Great  was  his  incredulity  when  this  answei 
arrived,  for  never,  he  thouglit,  would  brazen  men  arrive  to  be 
his  helpers.  However,  not  long  afterwards  certain  Carians  and 
lonians,  who  had  left  their  country  on  a  voyage  of  plunder,  were 
carried  by  stress  of  weather  to  Egypt,  where  they  disembarked, 
all  equipped  in  their  brazen  armour,  and  were  seen  by  the  na- 
tives, one  of  whom  carried  the  tidings  to  Psammetichus,  and,  as 
he  had  never  before  seen  men  clad  in  brass,  he  reported  that 

tians  would  not  bare  been  surprised  at  seeing  men  in  similar  armour  coming  from 
the  sea  (cb.  152).  Bronze  armour  was  of  very  early  date  in  Kgypt,  and  was  there- 
fore no  novelty  in  tbe  reign  of  Paammetichus.  It  is  represented  in  tbe  tombs  of 
the  kings  at  Thebes,  and  bronze  plates,  forming  part  of  a  corslet  of  scale  armour, 
have  been  found  bearing  the  name  of  Sheshonk,  and  are  in  Dr.  Abbott^s  collecUoiu 
(See  note  on  B.  vii.  ch.  89.)  Xd\Kos  is  really  **  bronze,"  op«ixaA«oi  "  brass."  Ob- 
jects have  been  found  of  brass  as  well  as  of  bronze  in  Egypt. — [G.  W.] 

*  On  the  Sabacos,  Tirhaka,  and  Psammetichus,  see  notes  *  and  *  onch.  187,  and 
Hist.  Notice  in  App.  ch.  viii.  g  81-3-4. — [G.  W.] 
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brazeo  men  had  come  from  the  sea  and  were  plundering  the 
plain.  Psammetichas,  perceiviug  at  once  that  the  oracle  was 
MKiomplished,  made  friendly  advances  to  the  strangers,  and  en- 
3;Bged  them,  by  nplendid  promises,  to  enter  into  hie  service.  He 
then,  with  their  aid  and  that  of  the  Egyptians  who  espoused  hie 
muse,  attacked  the  eleven  and  vanquished  them.'  ,<    , 

'  The  iniprobBbility  of  a  few  Ionian  and  Carian  jrfrates  having  enabled  Psaln- 
itetk'tiiie  lo  otiuin  pottacaBJon  of  the  throne  is  sufficient!;  obTioua.  Tbe  Egjplinng 
lutj  not  btve  been  nillitig  to  inform  llerudotua  bow  long  their  kings  had  eniplojctl 
3reek  inereoiary  troops  before  the  Pereian  inva^on;  and  a  bodv  of  troops  would 
lot  hare  landed  oppartunely  lo  fuifil  nn  oracle.  This  was  in  fact  the  first  time  that 
:he  Egyptian  rharaoha  had  recourse  to  Greek  mercenaries,  and  began  to  find  Ibeir 
itilily ;  and  though  the  ancient  kings  in  the  glorious  times  of  Egypt's  great  power 
ud  foreign  auxiliaries  (see  woodcut;  and  that  in  note,  1),  vii.  eh.  SI,  where  three  of 
:facse  people  are  enemies  of  Egypt),  they  were  levies  composing  part  of  the  army, 
ike  those  of  the  varioua  nations  which  coutributed  to  the  eipeditioua  ofXenes  and 
itber  Persian  monarchs.  But  the  introduction  of  Grecli  pud  troops  into  the  Egyp- 
Ma  service  eicitcd  the  jealouny  of  the  native  army  (who  could  not  have  been  long 
n  pereeiiiug  the  superiority  of  those  strangers);  and  the  favour  shown  to  them  led 
.o  the  del'eclior,  of  the  Egyptian  troops  (see  note  '  on  ch.  30).  The  Egyptian  army 
iad  loal  its  former  military  ardour ;  and  now  that  Syria  wna  so  often  threatened  by 
Jie  powerful  nations  of  Asia,  it  waa  natural  that  Pjammetichus  should  seek  lo  em- 
}loy  foreigners,  whose  courage  and  fidelity  he  could  trust.  (See  lli^t.  Notice,  App. 
TH.  viii.  §  34.)  Herodotus  states  that  these  Greek  troops  were  the  first  foreigners 
illowed  to  ealabliHh  themaelves  in  Egypt ;  that  is,  al^er  the  Sheplierds  and  Israelites 
elt  it  (see  note  '  ch.  112).  Strabo  (ivii.  p.  1131)  speaks  of  the  etnploymcnt  ol 
nercenary  troops  in  Egypt  as  an  old  custom.  That  of  Fsammetichue  diiTcred  from 
.he  earlier  .lyslem  of  auxiliaries ;  it  was  a  i<ign  of  weakness,  and  wss  fatal  to  Egypt 
It  to  Carthage  (see  Macchlavelli,  Princ.  c.  13).  Polytenus  says  that  Psammetichul 
ook  (he  Carians  into  his  pay  hoping  that  tbe  plumes  they  wore  on  their  helmets 
winted  to  the  oraelc,  whiuh  bud  warned  Temanthes.  then  king  of  Egypt,  against 
.'Ock&  (Cp.  Plul.  Vit.  Artax.  of  Carian  creuts).  With  (bem  he  therefore  attacked 
remanthca,  and  having  killed  him,  gave  those  soldiers  a  quarter  in  Memphis,  thence 
ailed  Coromemphis.  The  mercenary  troops  or  "hired  men,"  in  the  time  of  "Necbo," 
■       ■   n  Jeremiah  (ilvi.  21).— [R.  W." 
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153.  When  Psammetichus  had  thus  become  sole  monarch  of 
E^pt,  he  built  the  southern  gateway  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
in  Memphis,  and  also  a  court  for  Apis,  in  which  Apis  *  is  kept 
whenever  he  makes  his  appearance  in  Egypt.  This  court  is 
opposite  the  gateway  of  Psammetichus,  and  is  surrounded  with 
a  colonnade  and  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  figures.  Instead 
of  pillars,  the  colonnade  rests  upon  colossal  statues,  twelve  cubits 
in  height.     The  Greek  name  for  Apis  is  Epaphus. 

154.  To  the  lonians  and  Carians^  who  had  lent  him  their 
assistance  Psammetichus  assigned  as  abodes  two  places  opposite 
to  each  other,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  which  received  the 
name  of  "  the  Camps."  ®  He  also  made  good  all  the  splendid 
promises  by  which  he  had  gained  their  support ;  and  further,  he 
entrusted  to  their  care  certain  Egyptian  children,  whom  they 
were  to  teach  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  These  children,  thus 
instructed,  became  the  parents  of  the  entire  class  of  interpreters* 
in  Egypt.  The  lonians  and  Carians  occupied  for  many  years 
the  places  assigned  them  by  Psammetichus,  which  lay  near  the 
sea,  a  little  below  the  city  of  Bubastis,  on  the  Pelusiac  mouth 
of  the  Nile.*  King  Amasis,  long  afterwards,  removed  th^ 
Greeks  hence,  and  settled  them  at  Memphis  to  guard  him 
against  the  native  Egyptians.  From  the  date  of  the  originaL- 
settlement  of  these  persons  in  Egypt,  we  Greeks,  through  our" 
intercourse  with  them,  have  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of 


*  This  court  was  Furrounded  by  Osiride  pillars,  like  that  of  Medeenet  Haboo  ai 
Thebes.  Aitiuhod  to  it  were  probably  the  two  stables,  *' delubra/'  or  ** thalami,*^ 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (viii.  H));  and  Strubo  (xvii.  p.  655)  says,  "before  the  sSkos  oc: 
chamber  where  Apis  is  kept  is  a  vestibule,  in  which  is  another  chamber  for  th^ 
mother  of  the  sacred  bull,  and  into  tliia  vestibule  Apis  is  sometimes  introduced^ 
particularly  when  shown  to  strangers;  at  other  times  he  is  only  seen  throuf^h  ^ 

window  of  the  stkos The  temple  of  Apis  is  close  to  that  of  Vulcan."     Plin^^ 

pretends  that  the  entry  of  Apis  into  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  "delubra"  was  ^» 
good  or  a  bad  omen.  On  Apis,  see  above,  ch.  38,  note  *,  and  compare  B.  iil.  ch  - 
28.— [G.W.] 

'  The  Carians  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  engaging  themselves  as  mercenary" 
soldiers  from  a  very  early  date,  and  to  have  continued  the  practice  so  long  as  the^ 
were  their  own  masters.  According  to  some  commentators,  the  expression  in 
Homer  (II.  ix.  378),  4v  Kaph^  oXarj,  is  to  bo  understood  in  this  sense.  (See  the  Schol. 
ad  Platon.  ed.  Rulinken,  p.  .S'J2,  and  comp.  the  note  of  lleyne,  vol.  v.  p.  606.)  Ar- 
chilochus  certainly  sj»oke  of  them  as  notorious  for  mercenary  service,  as  appears 
from  the  well-known  Une  — 

KoX  h))  *rriKuvpoi,  &(TT(  Kap,  KiKKr\aoixai. 

The  Scholiast  on  Plato  says  that  they   were  the  first  to  engage  in  the  occupatioo, 
and  q^uotes  Ephorus  as  an  authority. 

*  See  note  *  on  ch.  11*2. 

*  See  end  of  note  '  on  ch.  1»»4. 

'  The  site  chosen  for  the  (ire<'k  camps  shows  that  they  ^\e^o  thought  ncccssai) 
as  a  defence  against  foreign  invasion  from  the  eastward.  (See  Diodor.  i.  67.)  The 
Uoman  Scencc  Vetcranorum  were  not  very  fur  from  this. — [(i.  W.l 
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the  several  events  in  Egyptian  history,  from  the  reign  of  Psam^ 
metichus  downwards ;  but  before  his  time  no  foreigners  had  ever 
taken  up  their  residence  in  that  land.  The  docks  where  their 
vessels  were  laid  up,  and  the  ruins  of  their  habitations,  were 
still  to  be  seen  in  my  day  at  the  place  where  they  dwelt  origin- 
/ally,  before  they  were  removed  by  Amasis.  Such  was  the  mode 
\J  by  which  Psammetichus  became  master  of  Egypt. 

155.  I  have  already  made  mention  more  than  once  of  the 
Egyptian  oracle,'  and  as  it  well  deserves  notice,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  account  of  it  more  at  length.  It  is  a  temple  of 
Latona,^  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  on  the  Sebennytic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  at  some  distance  up  the  river  from  the  sea. 
The  name  of  the  city,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  Buto ;  and 
in  it  are  two  other  temples  also,  one  of  Apollo  and  one  of  Diana. 
Latona's  temple,  which  contains  the  oracle,  is  a  spacious  building 
with  a  gateway  ten  fathoms  in  height.*  The  most  wonderftil 
thing  that  was  actually  to  be  seen  about  this  temple  *  was  a 
chapel  in  the  enclosure  made  of  a  single  stone,*  the  length  and 

*  Supra,  chfl.  88,  188,  and  152.  There  were  seTeral  other  oracles,  but  that  of 
Buto,  or  Latona,  was  held  in  the  highest  repute.     (See  eh.  83.) 

'  Herodotus  says  that  this  goddess  was  one  of  the  great  Deities  (ch.  156).     Sbo 
appears  to  be  a  character  of  Maut,  and  may,  in  one  of  her  characters,  be  ThriphiiL, 
the  goddess  of  Athribis,  where  the  Mygale  or  shrew-mouse,  which  was  sacred  tC9 
Hnto,  was  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  worshipped.     I  have  seen  a  small  figure  or* 
a  hedgehog  \^ith  the  name  of  Buto  upon  it.     Buto,  as  Champollion  supposed,  wa0 
probably  primaeval  durkne.ss.     (See  notes  ^  and  *  on  B.  ii.  ch.  59,  and  App.  ch.  iii* 
g  2,  Maut.)     Liician  (De  Deu  Syria,  s.  36)  says  there  were  many  oracles  in  Egjpt^ 
OS  in  Greece,  Asia,  and  Libya,  the  responses  of  which  were  given  *'  by  priests  antJL 
prophets."     The  principal  ones  in  Kgypt  were  of  Buto,  Hercules  (Gem),  Apollo  (H<H* 
ru8),  Minerva  (Nciih),  Diana  (Bubustis),  Mars  (llonurius,  or  more  probably  Mandoo^ 
see  note  *  on  ch.  03),  and  Jupiter  (Amun,  at  Thebes;  see  chs.  54,  57,  83,  111,  ISS^. 
That  of  Be.«a  was  also  noted,  which  was  said  by  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  to  hare  beetm 
at  Abydus,  or,  according  to  others,  near  the  more  modern  Antinoopolis  ;  but  it  us 
uncertain  who  that  Deity  was.    Ileliopolis  had  also  its  oracle  (Macrob.  Satur.  i.  SO)  ; 
but  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  **  Amnion"  in  the  Oasis.     The  position  of  the 
city  of  Latona,  near  the  Sebennytic  mouth,  was  on  the  W.  bank,  between   that 
branch  of  the  Nile  and  the  lake,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.     The  isle  of  Chemmis 
was  in  that  lake.     Herodotus  is  supposed  to  have  been  indebted  to  Hecataeus  for 
the  mention  of  this  island.     (See  Miiller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Grtec.  vol.  i.) — [G.  W.] 

*  This  is  the  height  of  the  pyramidal  towers  of  the  propyla)um,  or  court  of  en- 
trance. The  10  orgyia;,  or  60  feet,  is  the  full  height  of  those  towers,  which  seldom 
exceed  50.  In  front,  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  was  usually  a  colossus  of  the 
king,  before  which  stood  two  obelisks  terminating  an  avenue,  or  dromos,  of  sphinxci. 
Clemens  confounds  the  propylaeum  with  the  pronnos.  Tylon,  pylon6,  and  propylon, 
are  applied  to  the  stone  gateway,  when  standing  alon(>  bel'ore  the  temple ;  and  the 
same  kind  of  entrance  is  repeated  between  the  two  towers  of  the  inner  court  or 
propylfeum,  immediately  "  before  the  door  "  of  the  actual  tcniple,  or  at  least  of  its 
portico.  A  stone  pylon  is  also  placed  as  a  side  entrance  to  the  crude  brick  enclosure 
of  a  temenos.— [G.  W.] 

*  Herodotus  says,  "the  most  wonderful  thing  that  was  acfnally  to  be  scen^^  be- 
cause he  considers  that  the  wonder  of  the  floating  island,  which  he  ''  did  not  see** 
(cb.  \5t\\  would,  if  true,  have  been  still  more  astonishing. 

^  According  to  iluse  nieasuicments,  supposing  the  walls  to  have  been  only  6  feci 
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height  of  which  were  the  same,  each  wall  heing  forty  cubits 
square,  and  the  whole  a  single  block !  Another  block  of  stone 
formed  the  roof,  and  projected  at  the  eaves  to  the  extent  of  four 
cubits. 

156.  This,  as  I  have  said,  was  what  astonished  me  the  most, 
of  all  the  things  that  were  actually  to  be  seen  about  the  temple. 
The  next  greatest  marvel  was  the  island  called  Chemmis.  This 
island  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  and  deep  lake  close  by  the 
temple,  and  the  natives  declare  that  it  floats.  For  my  own  part 
I  did  not  see  it  float,  or  even  move ;  and  I  wondered  greatly, 
when  they  told  me  concerning  it,  whether  there  be  really  such  a 
thing  as  a  floating  island.'  It  has  a  grand  temple  of  Apollo 
built  upon  it,  in  which  are  three  distinct  altars.  Palm-trees 
grow  on  it  in  great  abundance,  and  many  other  trees,  some  of 
which  bear  fruit,  while  others  are  barren.  The  Egyptians  tell 
the  following  story  in  connexion  with  this  island,  to  explain  the 
way  in  which  it  first  came  to  float : — "  In  former  times,  when 
the  isle  was  still  fixed  and  motionless,  Latona,  one  of  the  eight 
gods  of  the  first  order,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Buto,  where  now 
she  has  her  oracle,  received  Apollo  as  a  sacred  charge  from  Isis, 

thickf  and  the  material  granite,  as  in  other  monoliths,  this  monument  would  weigh 
upwards  of  67*38  tons,  being  76,032  cubic  feet,  without  the  cornice,  which  was  placed 
on  the  roof.  The  reigns  of  the  Psammetichi  and  other  kings  of  this  26th  dynasty, 
were  the  period  of  the  renaissance  or  revival  of  art  in  Egypt ;  both  for  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  monuments ;  and  though  the  sculptures  arc  not  so  spirited  as  during 
the  ISth  and  19th  dynasties,  they  have  great  elegance,  sharpness  of  execution,  and 
beauty  of  finish.  It  is  singular  that  though  the  sculptures  and  paintings  in  the 
tombs  near  the  pyramids  arc  inferior  to  those  of  the  best  age,  and  though  progress 
is  perceptible  in  different  times,  there  is  no  really  rude  or  archaic  style  in  Egypt ; 
there  are  no  specimens  of  a  primitive  state,  or  early  attempts  in  art,  such  as  are 
found  in  other  countries ;  and  the  masonry  of  the  oldest  monuments  that  remain, 
the  pyramids,  vies  with  th^t  of  any  subsequent  age,  particularly  in  their  exquisitely 
wrought  granite.  The  art  of  Egypt  was  of  native  growth,  and  was  original  and 
characteristic ;  but  the  Egyptians,  like  all  other  people,  borrowed  occasionally  from 
those  with  whom  they  had  early  intercourse  ;  and  as  the  Assyrians  adopted  from 
them  the  winged  globe,  the  lotus,  and  many  other  emblems  or  devices,  the  Egyp- 
tiaus  seem  also  to  have  taken  from  Assyria  certain  ornaments  unknown  in  Egypt 
before  and  during  the  12th  dynasty.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  vases  with 
the  heads  of  a  horse,  a  cock,  a  vulture,  or  an  eagle  (such  as  is  given  to  the  supposed 
Assyrian  deity  Nisroch),  the  knot,  and  the  feather  patterns,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  trappings  of  the  horse,  an  animal  apparently  introduced  from  Asia.  Even  the 
Typhonian  monster  with  feathers  on  his  head,  so  common  under  the  22nd  dynasty, 
seems  to  have  some  connexion  with  Asia,  as  well  as  with  Libya.  Those  devices 
first  occur  on  monuments  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  whose  kings  came  much 
in  contact  with  the  Assyrians  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  from  them  that  the  pointed  arch 
of  that  time  was  copied,  which,  though  not  on  the  principle  of  the  true  arch,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cut  into  the  stone  roof,  in  imitation  of  what  the  Egyptians  had 
seen,  as  the  round  one  was  in  imitation  of  the  brick  arches  they  had  themselves  so 
long  used  (see  n.  *  ch.  136).— [G.  W.J 

^  Hecatieus  had  related  the  marvels  of  this  island,  which  he  called  Chembis, 
without  any  appearance  of  incredulity.  (Fr.  284.)  There  is  a  tacit  allusion  to  him 
iu  this  passage. 
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and  saved  him  by  hiding  him  in  what  is  now  called  the  floating 
island.  Typhon  meanwhile  was  searching  everywhere  in  hopes 
of  finding  the  child  of  Osiris."  (According  to  the  Egyptians, 
Apollo  and  Diana  are  the  children  of  Bacchus  and  Isis  ;^  while 
Latona  is  their  nurse  and  their  preserver.  They  call  Apollo,  in 
their  language,  Horns ;  Ceres  they  call  Isis ;  Diana,  Bubastis. 
From  this  Egyptian  tradition,  and  from  no  other,  it  must  have 
been  that  ^schylus,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  took  the  idea,  which 
is  found  in  none  of  the  earlier  poets,  of  making  Diana  the 
daughter  of  Ceres.®)  The  island,  therefore,  in  consequence  of 
this  event,  was  first  made  to  float.  Such  at  least  is  the  account 
ywhich  the  Egyptians  give. 

/       157.  Psammetichus  ruled  Egypt  for  fifty-four  years,  during 
\J  twenty-nine  of  which  he  pressed  the  siege  of  Azotus'  without 

"  Apollo  waa  Horus,  the  80d  of  Isis  and  Osiris  (Ceres  and  Bacchus) ;  but  he  had 
no  sister  in  Egyptian  mythology,  and  Diana  was  Bubastis  or  Pasht,  who  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  great  deities,  and  was  the  second  member  of  the  great  triad  of 
Memphis,  composed  of  Phtha,  Pasht,  and  Nofre-Atmoo.  The  Diana  of  the  Greeks 
was  daughter  of  Latona ;  and  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  say  that  iEschjIus  was  the 
only  one  who  mentions  her  as  Ceres,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians.  Aroeris  aod 
even  Hor-Hat  were  also  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  answer  to  Apollo,  from  their 
having  a  hawk's  head  like  Horus.  They  therefore  called  the  city  of  Hor>Hat 
ApoUinopoliu  Magna  (EdfooSy  and  that  of  Aroeris  Apollinopolis  Parva  (JCoos).^ 
[G  W.] 

■  Pausanias  reports  this  also  (viii.  xxxvii.  §  8),  but  seems  to  be  merely  following 
Herodotus.  It  is  not  a  happy  conjecture  of  Bahr's  (not.  ad  loc.)  that  it  was  for  re* 
vealing  this  secret  (?)  that  ^schylus  was  accused  of  violating  the  mysteries.  The 
mention  of  ^schylus  is  important,  as  showing  that  Herodotus  was  acquainted  with 
his  writings. 

^  Azotus  is  Ashdod  or  Ashdoodeh  of  sacred  scripture.     This  shows  how  much 
the  Egyptian  power  had  declined  when  rs<auimetichus  was  obliged  to  besiege  a  city 
near  the  confines  of  Egypt  for  so  long  a  time  as  twenty-nine  years,  the  armies  of 
the  Pharaohs  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties  being  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  traversing  the  whole  country  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates.     Dlo»- 
dorus  says  it  waa  in  the  Syrian  campaign  that  the  Egyptian  troops  deserted  from 
Psammetichus.    The  ca])ture  of  Azotus  facilitated  the  advance  of  his  sonNeco  when 
he  continued  the  war.     The  duration  of  the  siege  of  Azotus  was  probably  owing  to 
its  having  received  an  Assyrian  garrison,  being  an  important  advanced  point  to- 
keep  the  Egyptians  in  check  ;  and  the  king  of  Nineveh  was  perhaps  prevented  by 
circumstances  at  that  time  from  sending  to  succour  it.     For  Tartan  had  been  sent 
by  "Sargon,  king  of  Ajisyria,"  and  had  taken  Aslidod  (Isaiah  xx.  1).     He  was  the 
same  who  went  from  Sennacherib,  the  sou  and  successor  of  Sargon,  to  Hezekiah  (2 
Kings  xviii.  17)  four  years  afterwards,  witli  Rabsaris  and  Rabshakeh,  B.C.  710,  just 
before  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib.     Tartan  is  thought  not  to  be  the  name  of  an  in» 
dividual,  but  the  title  '■*' general^''^  though  the  two  others  arc  names.     The  mention 
of  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  taken  prisoners  by  the  Assyrians  (Is.  xx.  4)  doubtless 
refers  to  the  previous  capture  of  Azotus,  when  it  held  a  mixed  garrison  (Egypt  bar- 
ing then  an  Ethiopian  dynasty)  whicli  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Assyrians. 
Ashdod  was  the  strong  city  of  tlie  Piiilistincs,  wliere  they  took  the  ark  *'into  the 
house  of  Dagon"  (1  Sam.  V.  2);   and  that  it  was  always  a  fortified  place  is  shown 
by  the  name  signifying,  like  the  Arabic,  »/<fdftr</,  *' strong."     In  the  wars  between 
the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  it  was  at  one  time  in  the  pos.-ession  of  one,  at  another 
of  the  rival  power.     Psammetichus  reigned  according  to  Herodotus  fifty-four  years, 
and  his  filty-fourth  year  occurs  on  the  Apis  Stela?  (see  Historical  Notice  of  Egypt  in 
Appendix,  cii.  viii.  §  33).— [G.  W.] 
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intermisBion,  till  finally  he  took  the  place.  Azotus  is  a  great 
town  in  Syria.  Of  all  the  cities  that  we  know,  none  ever  stood 
BO  long  a  siege. 

158.  Psammetichus  left  a  son  called  Necos,  who  succeeded        / 
him  upon  the  throne.     This  prince  was  the  first  to  attempt  the      / 
construction  of  the  canal  to  the  Bed  Sea,* — a  work  completed  ^ 
afterwards  by  Darius  the  Persian^ — the  length  of  which  is  four 
days'  journey,  and  the  width  such  as  to  admit  of  two  triremes 
being  rowed  along  it  abreast.     The  water  is  derived  from  the 
Nile,  which  the  canal  leaves  a  little  above  the  city  of  Bubastis,* 

'  Herodotus  says  Neco  (or  Nec6s)  began  the  canal,  and  Strabo  attributes  it  to 
**  Psammetichus  his  son ;"  but  the  ruins  on  its  banks  show  that  it  already  existed  in 
the  time  of  Remeses  II.,  and  that  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Phny,  who 
ascribe  its  commencement  at  least  to  Sesostris,  is  founded  on  fact.  That  from  its 
fandy  site  it  would  require  frequent  re-excavating  is  very  evident,  and  these  suc- 
cessive operations  may  have  given  to  the  different  kings  by  whom  they  were  per- 
formed the  credit  of  commencing  the  cannl.  It  is  certainly  inconsistent  to  suppose 
that  the  Egyptians  (who  of  all  people  had  the  greatest  experience  in  making  canals, 
and  who  even  to  the  late  time  of  Nero  were  the  people  consulted  about  cutting  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth — Lucian)  should  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  its  completion 
till  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  authority  of  Herodotus  suffices  to  prove  that  it 
was  completed  in  his  time  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  monuments  of  Remeses  at  a  town 
on  its  banks  prove  that  it  existed  in  his  reign.  Neco  may  have  discontinued  the  re- 
opening of  it ;  Darius  may  have  completed  it,  as  Herodotus  states,  both  here  and 
in  Book  iv.  ch.  39;  and  it  may  have  been  re-opened  and  improved  by  the  Ptolemies 
and  again  by  the  Arabs.  In  like  manner,  though  the  Alexandrian  canal  is  attribut- 
ed entirely  to  Mohammed  Ali,  this  does  not  prove  that  it  was  not  the  successor  of 
an  older  canal,  which  left  the  Nile  at  another  point.  The  trade  of  Egypt  was  very 
great  with  other  countries,  to  which  she  exported  corn  at  a  remote  period ;  and 
we  find  from  Athenseus  (ii.  c.  3)  that  Bacchylides,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Pindar,  speaks  of  corn  going  to  Greece  in  ships  from  Egypt,  when  he  says,  "  all 
men  when  drunk  fancy  they  arc  kings,  their  houses  are  resplendent  with  gold  and 
ivory,  and  corn-bearing  ships  bring  over  the  bright  sea  the  abundant  wealth  of 
Egypt/'  Wheat  is  represented  as  its  staple  commodity,  at  the  coronation  of  the 
early  Egyptian  kings.  The  trade  with  Arabia  by  sea  appears  to  have  opened  as 
early  as  the  12th  dynasty,  and  afterwards  extended  to  India.  But  even  under  the 
Ptolemies  and  Ciesars,  it  was  confined  to  the  western  coast  and  the  islands ;  and  in 
Strabo's  time  "  few  merchants  went  from  Egypt  to  the  Ganges  "  (xv.  p.  472).  The 
6rBt  Egyptian  port  on  the  Red  Sea  was  probably  ^nnum,  afterwards  Philotera, 
from  the  youngest  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (now  old  Ko$myr\  at  the  watering- 
place  near  which  arc  the  monuments  of  Amun-ih-he  II.  and  Osirtasen  II. — [G.  W.] 

'  An  inscription  of  Darius  in  the  Persian  Cuneiform  character  is  engraved  upon 
the  Suez  stone  near  the  embouchure  of  the  ancient  cnnal.  It  reads:  '^Daryavush 
oaqa  wazarka,"  **  Darius  the  Great  King.^    (Behistun  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  313.) 

*  The  commencement  of  the  Red  Sea  canal  was  in  diflerent  places  at  various 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  left  the  Pelusiac  branch  a  little  above 
Bubastis;  it  was  af^rwards  supplied  with  water  by  the  Amnis  Trajanus,  which  left 
the  Nile  at  Babylon  (near  old  Cairo),  and  the  portion  of  it  that  remains  now  begins 
a  short  distance  from  Belbays,  which  is  about  1 1  miles  south  of  Bubastis.  Strabo 
must  be  wrong  in  saying  it  was  at  Phacusa,  which  is  too  low  down  the  stream.  The 
difference  of  13  feet  between  the  levels  of  the  Red  Soa  and  Mediterranean  is  now 
proved  to  be  an  error.  Pliny  Siiys  that  Ptolemy  desisted  from  the  work  finding  the 
Red  Sea  was  3  cubits  (4^  feet)  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt ;  but,  independent  of 
uur  knowing  that  it  was  already  finished  in  Herodotus*  time,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
people  accustomed  to  sluices,  and  every  contrivance  necessary  lor  water  of  varioui 
levels,  would  not  be  deterred  by  thii^  or  a  far  greater,  difference  in  the  height  of 
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near  Patiimiis,  the  Arabian  town,'  being  continued  tlience  until 
it  joins  the  Red  Sea.  At  first  it  is  carritd  along  the  Arabian 
side  of  the  Egyptian  plain,  as  far  as  the  chain  of  hills  opposite 
Memphis,  whereby  the  plain  is  bounded,  and  in  which  lie  the 
great  stone  quarries  ;  here  it  skirts  the  base  of  the  hills  running 
in  a  direction  from  west  to  east ;  after  which  it  turns,  and  enters 
a  narrow  pass,  trending  southwards  from  this  point,  until  it 
enters  the  Arabian  Gulf.  From  the  northern  sea  to  that  which 
is  called  the  southern  or  Erythraean,  the  shortest  and  quickest 
passage,  which  is  from  Mount  Casius,  the  boundary  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  to  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  is  a  distance  of  exactly 
one  thousand  furlongs.'     But  the  way  by  the  canal  is  very  much 

the  sea  and  the  Nile,  and  Diodorus  expressly  states  that  sluices  were  constructed  at 
its  mouth.  If  so  these  were  on  account  of  the  different  levels,  which  .varied  mate- 
rially at  high  and  low  Nile,  and  ait  each  tide,  of  5  to  6  feet,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  to 
prevent  the  sea-water  from  tainting  that  of  the  canaL  The  city  of  the  Eels,  Pbag^ 
roriopolis,  was  evidently  founded  on  its  banks  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the 
canal.  The  place  of  the  sluices  appears  to  be  traceable  near  Sues,  where  a  channeL 
in  the  rock  has  been  cut  to  form  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  It  is  probable  that  the 
merchandise  was  transhipped  from  the  boat«  in  the  canal  to  those  in  the  harbour, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  quay,  and  that  sluices  were  not  opened  except  durine  tbe^ 
inundation,  when  the  stream  ran  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  was  still  used,  but  afterwards  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  choked  up  tintiL — — 

the  caliph  Omar  re-opened  it,  in  order  to  send  supplies  to  Arabia,  in  record  of  wbiclt ■ 

benefit  he  received  the  title  of  **  Prince  of  the  Faithful,"  Emeer  el  Momeneen,  wbici 
was  continued  to  or  assumed  by  his  successors.    It  was  closed  134  years  afterwi 
by  £1  Munsoor  A  boo  G^fcr,  the  2nd  Abbaside  Caliph,  to  prevent  supplies  going 
Medecneh,  then  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ali ;  since  which  time  it 
has  remained  closed,  though  EI  llakom  is  said  to  have  once  more  rendered  it  Davi|^ 
ai^le  for  boats,  a.  d.  Khx).     After  that  it  was  filled  up  with  sand,  though  some  watei 
passed  during  tlie  hi^h  Nile  as  far  us  Shekh  Han&ydik  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  until 
Mohammed  Ali  closed  it  entirely,  and  the  canal  now  only  goes  to  Tel  e*  Rigabeh, 
about  26  miles  from  Helbavs.     Its  course  was  nearlv  due  cost  for  86  miles  from 
Bclbays  as  far  as  Shekh  Han4ydik,  when  it  curved  to  the  southward  and  ran  by  th&m 
Bitter  Lakes  to  the  sea.     Its  sea-mouth  in  early  times  was  probably  farther  N. ;  tb^ 
land  having  risen  about  Suez. — [G.  W.] 

*  Herodotus  calls  Patumus  an  Arabian  town,  as  lying  on  the  east  side  of  th^ 
Nile.     Patunios  was  not  (lus  I  formerly  supposed)  near  the  Red  Sea,  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  canal,  and  was  the  Pithom  mentioned  in  Exod.  i.  11.     It  was  tha 
Thoum  (Thou)  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  54  m.  p.  from  Babylon,  whose  site  ap- 
pears to  be  marked  by  the  ruined  town  opposite  Tel  el  Wddee^  6  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  canal.     From  Thoum  to  the  Bitter  Lakes  may  be  about  38  miles,  and 
from  Thoum  to  the  sea  about  80.    Plinv  reckons  37  m.  p.  from  the  western  entrance 
of  the  canal  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  giving  it  a  breadth  of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of  40 
(6.33).     Of  its  length,  according  to  Herodotus,  see  following  note.     (See  M.  Eg. 
W.  i.  810  to  316.) 

Pithom  cro  is  related  to  the  word  Thunimim  D^^r,  which  is  tninslated  in  the 
Septuagint  "Truth,"  and  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian  77nna,  "Truth,"  or  "Justice," 
whence  the  Greek  ^4fjii%  and  l^rvfios.  The  double  capacity  of  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Thmei  is  retained  in  Thunwitm. — [G.  W.] 

•  This  Herodotus  considers  less  than  the  length  of  the  canal ;  but  his  1000  stadia 
(about  114  Eng.  m.  at  600  Greek  feet  to  the  stadium)  are  too  much  ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  included  in  it  the  whole  distance  by  water  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea,  both  by  the  Nile  and  the  canal.     The  length  of  the  canal  was  about  80 
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»nger,  on  account  of  the  crootedness  of  its  courei^  A  hundred 
ad  twenty  thousand  of  the  Egyptians,  employed  upon  the  work 
i  the  reign  of  Ncjbos,  lost  their  lives  in  making  the  excavation." 
[e  at  length  desisted  from  his  undertaking,  in  consequence  of 
a  oracle  which  warned  him  "  that  he  was  labouring  for  the  bar- 
arian/'*  The  Egyptians  call  by  the  name  of  barbarians  all  >  y" 
ich  as  speak  a  language  different  from  their  own. 

159.  Necos,  when  he  gave  up  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
limed  all  his  thoughts  to  war,  and  set  to  work  to  build  a  fleet 
f  triremes,*  some  intended  for  service  in  the  northern  sea,  and 
>ine  for  the  navigation  of  the  Erythraean.  These  last  were 
uilt  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  the  dry  docks  in  which  they 
ij  are  still  visible.  These  fleets  he  employed  wherever  he  had 
ccasion  ;  while  he  also  made  war  by  land  upon  the  Syrians,  and 
efeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Magdolus,'  after  which  he 

lilea,  or,  if  measured  from  the  Bubastite  branch  to  the  Red  Sea,  about  96.  The 
liortest  diiitancc  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  overland  is  about  76  miles. 
'he  line  from  Mount  Casius  is  not  the  shortest,  being  about  90  miles. — [G.  W.] 

'  This  calls  to  mind  the  loss  of  life  when  the  Alexandrian  canal  was  made  by 
(ohammed  Ali,  but  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  greatly  exaggerated.  Mohammed 
Lli  lost  10,000  men.  The  reason  was  that  they  were  collected  from  distant  parts  of 
be  country,  and  taken  to  the  spot,  and  no  food  being  provided  for  them,  those  whose 
amilies  failed  to  send  them  provisions  died  of  hunger,  and  some  few  from  fatigue  or 
cddents.— [G.  W.] 

■  This  was  owing  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  Berber  wus 
pparently  an  Egyptian  name  applied  to  some  people  of  Africa,  as  now  to  the  Nu- 
bians, who  do  not  call  themselves  Berbers.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to,  and 
idopted  by,  other  people.  It  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  early  at  least  as  the  18th 
lyoasty.  It  is  one  of  many  instances  of  reduplication  of  the  original  word.  Ber 
>ecame  Berber,  as  Mar  Marmar,  in  Marmarica,  a  district  of  North  Africa ;  and  the 
}  and  M  being  transmutable  letters,  Marmarica  and  Barbarica  would  apply  equally 
rell  to  the  coast  of  Barbary. — [G.  W.] 

'  Fleets  had  been  equipped  and  built  by  Sesostria ;  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
locks,  or  the  stocks,  where  the  ships  of  Neco  were  made.  The  Egyptians  had  one 
)eet  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  another  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  their  ships  of  war  are 
represented  on  a  temple  of  Remeses  III. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  place  here  intended  seems  to  be  Megiddo,  where  Josiah  lost  his  life,  between 
[rilgal  and  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  road  through  Syria  northwards,  and  not  Migdol 
[May9m\6f)^  which  was  in  Egypt.  The  similarity  of  the  two  names  easily  led  to  the 
[iiistake  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  22).  Neco  had  then  gone  **  to  fight  against  Carchemish  by 
Ruphrates,"  and  Josiah  attacked  him  on  his  march,  in  the  "  valley  of  Megiddo,"  **  as 
tie  went  up  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river  Euphrates"  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29). 
Seco  is  there  called  "  Pharaoh  (Phrah)-Nechoh.'' 

The  position  of  the  Jews  between  the  two  great  rival  powers  exposed  them  to 
the  resentment  of  the  one  against  whom  they  took  part ;  as  was  the  case  with  Ho- 
ibea,  king  of  Israel,  when  he  sided  with  **  So,  king  of  Egypt,"  and  Shalmaneser,  king 
9f  Assyria,  "carried  Israel  away  into  captivity"  (2  Kings  xvii.  4,  6). — [Q.  W.] 

There  were  two  cities  known  to  the  Jews  by  the  name  of  Migdol  (S'^.'nS'Q) ;  one, 
mentioned  in  Exodus  (xiv.  2)  and  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  14),  was  not  only  on  the  borders 
of  Egypt)  but  was  actually  in  Egypt,  as  is  apparent  from  both  passages.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  Magdolus  of  classical  writers,  which  appeared  in  Hecataeus  as  ^^an 
Egyptian  city"  (irdAiy  Atyuwrov^  Ft.  282),  and  which  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine  (p. 
U)  is  placed  12  Roman  miles  to  the  teest  or  north-west  (not  east,  as  Bahr  says,  vol 
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made  himself  master  of  Cadytis,'  a  large  city  of  Syria.  The 
dress  which'  he  wore  on  these  occasions  he  sent  to  Branchidae  in 
Milesia,  as  an  offering  to  Apollo.'  After  haying  reigned  in  all 
sixteen  years/  Necos  died,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the 
throne  to  his  son  Psammis. 

160.  In  the  reign  of  Psammis,^  ambassadors  from  Elis  •  ar- 

i.  p.  921)  of  Pelusium.  The  other,  called  for  distinction's  sake  Migdol-el  (^?'^"??^), 
WHS  in  the  lot  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38)  and  is  fairly  identified  with  the  "MagdaU** 
of  St.  Matthew  (xv.  89) — the  birthplace  of  Mary  Magdalene.  This  place,  which  re- 
tains its  name  almost  unchanged  (Stanley's  Palestine,  p.  375),  was  on  the  borders  o€ 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  plain  of  Genocsareth.  Herod* 
otus  probably  meant  this  last  place  by  his  Magdolu.s,  rather  than  the  Magd6las  of 
Egypt.  But  he  may  well  have  made  a  confusion  between  it  and  Megiddo  ("i^S^X  just 
as  "some  MSS.  in  Matth.  xv.  89  turn  Magdala  into  Magedon"  (Stanley,  I.  a.  c). 

*  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Josiah,  Neco  proceeded  to  Carchemish,  and  on 
his  return,  finding  that  the  Jews  had  put  Jehoabaz,  his  son,  on  the  throne,  **he  made 
him  a  prisoner  at  Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  and  after  having  imposed  a  tribute 
of  100  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold  upon  Jerusalem,  he  made  bis  brother 
Eliakim  (whose  name  he  changed  to  Jehoiakim)  king  in  his  stead,  carrying  Jehoahas 
captive  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  "  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29).  Cadytis  has  generally  been 
considered  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  Kadesh,  or  Kadtuha^  "  the 
holy"  (given  it  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Solomon,  and  retained  in  iti 
Arabic  name  El  Kod9\  which  was  applied  to  other  places,  as  Kadeah^Bamea^  ftc. ; 
but  as  Herodotus  says  (iii.  b)  Cadytis  appeared  to  him  to  be  not  much  smaller  than 
Sardis,  as  he  probably  never  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  he  mentions  the  teapcrt 
towns  from  Cadytis  to  Jenysus,  it  is  thought  not  to  be  the  Jewish  capital,  but  rather 
to  lie  on  the  coast.  Toussaint  thinks  it  was  Gaza.  Herodotus  calling  it  a  city  of 
the  **  Syrians  of  Palestine"  (iii.  5)  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Jerusalem,  as  h« 
seems  to  apply  that  name  to  the  Jews  (ii.  104) :  but  Cadytis  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Khazita  taken  by  Shalnianeser,  which  was  certainly  Gaza,  or  Ghuzzeh.  He  could 
scarcely  have  meant  by  Cadytis  in  ii.  159,  Jerusalem  ;  and  in  iii.  5,  Gaza ;  yet  his 
taking  Gaza,  after  the  defeat  of  Josiah  and  his  march  to  Carchemish,  would  be  in- 
consistent; not  fio  JcninaUm. — [G.  \V.] 

*  Neco's  dedication  of  his  corslet  to  Apollo  was  doubtless  a  compliment  to  the 
Greek  troops  in  his  pav,  who  had  now  become  so  necessary  to  the  Egyptian  kings.— 
[G.  W.] 

For  an  account  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae,  see  note  '  onB.  i.  ch.  167. 

*  The  reverses  which  soon  afterwards  befell  the  Egyptians  were  not  mentioned 
to  Herodotus.  Neco  was  defeated  at  Carchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  4th 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  lost  all  the  territory  which  it  had  been  so  long 
the  object  of  the  Pharoahs  to  possess.  For  *'  the  king  of  Habylon  took,  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates,  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt** 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  7).  This  river  of  Egyj)t  was  the  small  torrent-bed  that  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  country  on  the  N.E.  side  by  the  modern  El  Ar^esh.  Jerusalem 
was  afterwards  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  th(^  people  were  led  into  captivity  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  Iii.  28,  29,  30  ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  and  xxv.),  when  some  Jews  fled  to 
Egypt  (2  Kings  xxv.  26),  and  settled  at  Tahpanhes,  or  Daphna?,  near  Pelusium  (Jer 
xliii.  9),  a  strongly  fortified  post  (Her.  s.  11),  where  the  king  of  Egypt  had  a  palace, 
and  also  at  Migdol,  at  Noph,  and  in  the  land  of  Pathros  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  This  was  in 
the  reign  of  Hophra  or  Apries.     See  Hist.  Notice  in  App.  to  Book  ii. — [G.  W.] 

*  Psammis  is  called  Psanimetichus  (Psaniatik)  in  the  sculptures,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  third  king  of  that  name,  wliose  wife  was  called  Xitocris  (Neitacri),  and 
whose  daughter  married  Amasis.  (See  note  ^  on  ch.  loo.)  Psuniniis  appears  to  be 
Psanimetichus  II.  of  the  inoimrnents. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  shows  the  great  repute  of  the  Egyptians  for  learning,  even  at  thi*  lioie, 
when  they  had  greatly  declined  as  a  nation. — [G.  W.] 
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ived  in  Egypt,  boasting  that  their  arrangements  for  the  conduct 
f  the  Olympic  games  were  the  best  and  fairest  that  could  be 
evised,  and  fancying  that  not  even  the  Egyptians,  who  sur- 
assed  all  other  nations  in  wisdom,  could  add  anything  to  their 
•erfection.  When  these  persons  reached  Egypt,  and  explained 
he  reason  of  their  visit,  the  king  summoned  an  assembly  of  all 
he  wisest  of  the  Egyptians.  They  met,  and  the  Eleans  having 
:iven  them  a  full  account  of  all  their  rules  and  regulations  with 
espect  to  the  contests,  said  that  they  had  come  to  Egypt  for 
he  express  purpose  of  learning  whether  the  Egyptians  could 
mprove  the  fairness  of  their  regulations  in  any  particular.  The 
•Egyptians  considered  awhile,  and  then  made  inquiry,  "  If  they 
kllowed  their  own  citizens  to  enter  the  lists?"  The  Eleans 
»iiswered,  "  Thtit  the  lists  were  open  to  all  Greeks,  whether 
hey  belonged  to  Elis  or  to  any  other  state."  Hereupon  the 
Egyptians  observed,  "  That  if  this  were  so,  ihey  departed  from 
justice  very  .widely,  since  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  would 
avour  their  own  countrymen,  and  deal  unfairly  by  foreigners. 
[f  therefore  they  really  wished  to  manage  the  games  with  fair- 
less,  and  if  this  was  the  object  of  their  coming  to  Egypt,  they 
idvised  them  to  confine  the  contests  to  strangers,  and  allow  no 
lative  of  Elis  to  be  a  candidate/'  Such  was  the  advice  wliich 
ihe  Egyptians  gave  to  the  Eleans. 

161.  Psammis  reigned  only  six  years.     He  attacked  Ethi- 
■»pia,'  and  died  almost  directly  afterwards.      Apries,  his  son,* 

Diodonis  transfers  the  story  to  the  roign  of  Amasid,  and  says  the  answer  was 
^ren  by  that  king  himself  (i.  95).  Phiturch  (Queest.  Plat.  vol.  ii.  p.  lOOO,  A)  assigns 
It  to  one  of  the  wise  men.  The  real  impartiality  of  the  Eleans  was  generally  admit- 
ted (cf.  Plut.  Apophthcg.  Reg.  p.  190,  C.  Dio  Chrysost.  Rhod.  p.  344,  C),  and  is 
mdenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  only  complete  list  of  Olympian  victors  which  we 
poeaess,  that  of  the  winners  of  the  foot-race  or  stadium,  Eleans  occur  but  eight  times 
between  the  original  institution  of  the  games  b.c.  776,  and  the  reign  of  Caracalla, 
4.D.  217,  a  period  of  993  years,  or  249  Olympiads.  Of  these  eight  victors  three 
oocnr  within  the  first  five  Olympiads,  when  the  contest  wns  probably  confined  to 
Elis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.     (See  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  Pars  i.  c.  xxxiii.) 

^  The  names  of  Psammetichus  I.  uud  II.  frequently  occur  at  Asouan,  as  well  as 
tliat  of  Amasis.— [G.  W.] 

•  Apries  is  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Jeremiah  (xliv.  80),  whose  dethronement 
leems  to  be  thus  foretold  :  "I  will  give  Pharuoh-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the 
baDds  of  his  enemies,  and  of  them  that  seek  his  life.  "  His  reign  was  at  first  very 
prosperous,  more  so  than  of  any  other  king  of  this  dynasty,  except  his  great-grand- 
father,  Psammetichus  I.  He  sent  an  expedition  against  Cyprus  and  Sidon,  and 
engaged  the  king  of  Tyre  by  sea,  and  having  taken  Gaza  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  he  besieged 
Sidon,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Phcenicia  (Diod.  i.  68),  and  advancing 
to  Jerusalem,  forced  the  Chaldecs  to  raise  the  siege  (Jer.  xxxvii.  6-11),  thus  recover- 
ing much  of  the  territory  wrested  from  his  grandfather,  Neco.  But  fortune  then 
deserted  him,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  returned  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  took  it  in 
the  Iltb  year  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxix.  1,  2).  According  to  the  account  given  by  the 
Egyptians  to  Herodotus,  it  was  an  unsuccessful  expedition  he  sent  to  Cyreue  which 
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succeeded  him  upon  the  throne,  who,  excepting  Psamraetichus, 
his  great-grandfather,  was  thj  most  prosperous  of  all  the  kings 
that   ever   ruled   over  Egypt.     The  length  of  his    reign  was 
'  twenty-five  years,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  march?d  an  army 
to  attack  Sidon,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  king  of  Tyre  by 
sea.     When  at  length  the  time  came  that  was  fated  to  bring 
him  woe,  an  occasion  arose  which  I  shall  describe  more  fully 
in  my  Libyan  history,'  only  touching  it  very  briefly  here.     An 
army  despatched  by  Apries  to  attack  Cyr6ne  having  met  with 
a  terrible  reverse,  the  Egyptians  laid  the  blame  on  him,  imagin- 
ing that  he  had,  of  malice  prepense,  sent  the  troops  into   the 
jaws  of  destruction.     They  believed  he  had  wished  a  vast  num- 
ber of  them  to  be  slain,  in  order  that  he  himself  might  reiga 
with  more  security  over  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians.     Indignant 
therefore  at  this  usage,  the  soldiers  who  returned  and  the  friends 
of  the  slain  broke  instantly  into  revolt. 

162.  Agrjes,  on  learning  these  circumstances,  sent  Auasis 
to  the  rebels,  to  appease  the  tumult  by  persuasion.  Upon  his 
arrival,  as  he  was  seeking  to  restrain  the  malcontents  by  his  ex- 
hortations, one  of  them,  coming  behind  him,  put  a  helmet  on 
his  head,  saying,  as  he  put  it  on,  that  he  thereby  crowned  him 
king.  Araasis  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  action,  as 
his  conduct  soon  made  manifest  :  for  no  sooner  had  the  insur- 
gents agreed  to  make  him  actually  their  king,  than  he  prepared 
to  march  with  them  against  Apries.  That  monarch,  on  tidings 
of  these  events  reaching  him,  sent  Patarbemis,  one  of  his  court- 
iers, a  man  of  high  rank,  to  Amasis,  with  orders  to  bring  him 
alive  into  his  ])resenco.  Patarbemis,  on  arriving  at  the  place 
where  Amasis  was,  called  on  him  to  come  back  with  him  to  the 
king,  whereui)on  Amasis  broke  a  coarse  jest,  and  said,  "  Prythee 
take  that  ])ack  to  thy  master."  When  the  envoy,  notwith- 
standing this  reply,  persisted  in  his  request,  exhorting  Amasis 
to  obey  the  summons  of  the  king,  he  made  answer,  "  that  this 
was  exactly  what  he  had  long  been  intending  to  do  ;  Apries 

caused  his  downfall — Amasis,  who  was  sent  to  recall  the  Egyptian  troops  to  their 
duty,  having  taken  advantjigo  of  that  inoveineut  to  usurp  the  throne,  which  he 
ascended  aiter  Apries  had  reigned,  as  Manetho  says,  19,  or,  according  to  Herodotuti, 
25  years.  The  name  of  llopln-a,  or  Apries  (Haiphrahet),  occurs  on  a  few  monu- 
ments; but  another  king,  INamnietichus  IH.,  intervenes  between  Psammetichus  II. 


— — --I- --  ,■ ,  — --  -~ —  — , 

reign  began  at  least  as  early  as  509  B.C.,  and  ])rol)ably  much  earlier;  but  these 
events,  and  the  dates,  are  verv  uncertain.  See  Hist.  Notice  in  App.,  and  note*,  cU. 
160,  and  note  *,  ch.  177.— [^.'W. J 

9     T*.4V<.      :,.      1  Ktx 
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would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  him  on  the  score  of  delay  ; 
he  would  shortly  come  himself  to  the  king,  and  bring  others 
with  him."  ^  Patarb^mis,  upon  this,  comprehending  the  in- 
tention of  Amasis,  partly  from  his  replies,  and  partly  from  the 
preparations  which  he  saw  in  progress,  departed  hastily,  wishing 
to  inform  the  king  with  all  speed  of  what  was  going  on.  Apries, 
however,  when  he  saw  him  approaching  without  Amasis,  fell 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  ;  and  not  giving  himself  time  for  re- 
flection, cammanded  the  nose  and  ears  of  Patarbemis  to  be  cut 
oflf.  Then  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  hitherto  espoused 
the  cause  of  Apries^  wTien  they  saw  a  man  of  such  note  among 
them  so  shamefully  outraged,  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
N^ent^oyer  tp_the_rebels,  and  jmt  themselves  at  the  disposal 'of 
Amasis.  ^ 

163.  Apries,  informed  of  this  new  calamity,  armed  his  mer- 
cenaries, and  led  theni  against  the  Egyptians  :  this  was  a  body 
of  Carians  and  lonians,'  numbering  thirty  thousand  men,  which 
was  now  with  him  at  Sais,'  where  his  palace  stood — a  vast 
building,  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  army  of  Apries  marched 
out  to  attack  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  while  that  of  Amasis 
went  forth  to  fight  the  strangers  ;  and  now  both  armies  drew 
near  the  city  of  Momemphis,^  and  prepared  for  the  coming 
fight.    • 

164.  The  Egyptians  are  divided  into  seven  distinct  classes  * 

^  Compare  the  answer  of  Cyrus  to  Astyagcs  (i.  127),  which  shows  that  this  was 
a  coinmoiiplace — the  answer  supfiosed  to  be  proper  for  a  powerful  rebel. 

*  The  Greek  troops  continued  in  the  pay  of  the  king.  The  state  of  Egypt,  and 
the  dethronement  of  Apries,  arc  predicted  in  Isa.  xix.  2,  and  in  Jer.  xliv.  80.  (See 
llist.  Notice,  in  App.  ch.  viii.  §  37.)  As  Amasis  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
■Egyptian  army,  and  Apries  had  the  Greeks  with  him,  it  is  evident  that  the  former 
'^as  alone  employed  against  Cyrene,  either  out  of  fear  of  sending  Greeks  there,  or 
from  their  unwillingness  to  fight  against  a  Greek  colony.  Amasis  afterwards  (infra, 
C5h.  181)  wisely  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene. — [G.  W.] 

*  Manctho  agreed  with  Herodotus  in  representing  this  dynasty  (his  26th)  as  Saite. 
(Fr.  66  and  67.)  That  the  family  of  Psammetichus  belonged  to  Sais  had  been 
c^lready  indicated,  by  what  is  related  of  the  Saites  bringing  Psammetichus  back  from 
^yria  (supra,  ch.  162). 

^  Momemphis  was  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus 
^^anal,  some  way  below  the  modern  village  of  Algam. — [G.  W.] 

*  These  clasps,  rather  than  castex^  were,  according  to  Herodotus^l.  The  sacer- 
dotal.    2.  The  hiilitary.     3.   The   hcrdinen.     4.   Swineherds.     5.  Shopkeepers.     6. 
Xnterpreters.     7.   Boatmen.     Diodorus  (i.  28)   says  that,  like  the  Athenians,  who 
cierived  this  institution  from  Egypt,  they  were  distributed  into  three  classes:  1.  The 
priests.     2.  The  peasants,  from  whom  the  soldiers  were  levied.      8.  The  artificers. 
^ut  in  another  place  (i.  74)  he  extends  the  number  to  five,  and  reckons  the  pastors, 
liusbandmen  and  artificers,  independent  of  the  soldiers  and  priests.    Strabo  (xvii.  p. 
541)   limits  them  to  three — the   soldiers,   husbandmen,  and    priests;  and  Plato 
(Timieus)  divides  them  into  six  bodies — the  priests,  artificers,  shepherds,  huntsmen, 
huBbaodmen,  and  soldiers.     The  sailors  employed  in  ships  of  war  appear  to  have 
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— ^these  are,  the  prieste,  the  warriors,  the  cowherds,  the  swine- 
herds, the  tradesmen,  the  interpreters,  and  the  boatmen.  Their 
titles  indicate  their  occupations.  The  warriors  consist  of  Her- 
motybians  and  Calasirians,*  who  come  from  different  cantons,' 
the  whole  of  Egypt  being  parcelled  out  into  districts  bearing 
this  name. 

165.  The  following  cantons  furnish  the  Hermotybians — the 

been  of  the  military  class,  as  Herodotus  (Book  ix.  cli.  32)  shows  them  to  have  been 
of  the  Calasiries  and  Hermotybics. 

From  these  different  statements  we  may  conclude  that  the  Egyptians  vere  diri- 
ded  into  five  general  classes,  which  were  subdivided  again,  as  is  the  case  in  India 
even  with  the  castes.  The  1st  was  the  sacerdotal  order ;  the  2nd  the  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  the  3rd  peasants,  or  the  agricultural  class ;  the  4th  the  tradesmen  ;  and  the 
6th  the  plebs,  or  common  people.  The  1st  consisted  of  priests  of  various  grades, 
from  the  pontiffs  to  the  inferior  functionaries  employed  in  the  temples ;  the  2nd  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  navy  ;  the  3rd  was  subdivided  into  farmers,  gardeners, 
huntsmen,  Nile-boatmen,  and  others ;  the  4th  was  composed  of  artificers,  and 
various  tradesmen,  notaries,  musicians  (not  sacred),  builders,  sculptors,  and  potters ; 
and  the  6th  of  pastors,  fowlers,  fishermen,  labourers,  and  poor  people.  Some  of 
these  again  were  subdivided,  as  pastors  into  oxherds,  shepherds,  goatherds,  and 
swineherds ;  which  last,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the  lowest  grade,  even  of  the 
whole  community,  siuce  no  one  would  establish  any  family  tie  with  them,  and  they 
could  not  enter  a  temple  without  a  previous  purification ;  which  resembles  the 
treatment  of  swineherds  in  India  at  this  day. 

Though  Diodorus  places  the  soldiers  with  the  husbandmen,  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  constituted  a  class  by  themselves ;  not  that  their  following  agricultural 
pursuits  degraded  them ;  for  even  a  Hindoo  f>oldier  in  like  manner  may  cultivate 
land  without  fear  of  reproach.  According  to  Megasthenes  the  Indians  were  divided 
into  seven  castes;  they  have  now  four.  (See  Strabo,  xv.  p.  1118.)  Herodotus  says 
each  person  followed  the  profession  or  occupation  of  his  father,  as  with  the  Lacede- 
monians (Book  vi.  ch.  60);  but  it  seems  that,  though  frequently  of  the  same  class 
and  occupation  as  his  father,  this  was  not  compulsory.  Each  person  belonged  to 
one  of  the  classes,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  follow  an  inferior  occupation, 
or  enter  a  lower  claims  than  his  father,  unhiss  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary : 
for  the  sculptures  show  that  sons  sometimes  did  so,  and  priests,  soldiers,  and  others 
holding  civil  offices  are  found  among  the  members  of  the  same  family.  The 
Egyptians  had  not,  therefore,  real  castes,  but  classes,  as  has  already  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Birch  and  M.  Ampere.  Proofs  of  this,  from  the  families  of  men  in  trade,  and 
others,  are  not  so  readily  established,  as  few  monumeuts  remain,  except  of  priests 
and  miUtary  men — the  aristocracy  of  Egypt. 

Quarters  of  a  town  were  appropriated  to  certain  trades  (as  now  at  Cairo);  hence 
"the  leather-cutters  of  the  Memnonia,"  at  Thebes,  in  the  papyrus  of  Anastasy. 
(Dr.  Young's  Discov.  in  Eg.  Lit.,  p.  66.)  The  interpreters,  Herodotus  says  (ch.  164), 
were  the  descendants  of  those  Egyptians  who  had  been  taught  Greek  by  the  lonlans 
in  the  service  of  Psammetichus,  which  would  certainly  apply  rather  to  a  class  than 
to  a  caste,  and  his  statement  (whether  true  or  not)  respecting  the  low  origin  of 
Amasis  shows  he  had  not  in  view  castes,  but  classes.— -[(J.  W.] 

•  This  name  (as  Mr.  Birch  has  shown)  is  Klashr,  followed  by  the  figure  of  an 
archer,  or  the  representation  of  an  Egyptian  soldier;  bowmen  being  the  chief  corps 
of  the  army.  The  Calasiries  were  probably  all,  or  mostly  archers.  See  note  od 
Book  ix.  ch.  32.— [G.  W.] 

'  The  number  of  the  nomes  or  cantons  varied  at  different  times.  Herodotus 
mentions  only  18 ;  but  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  there  were  36,  and  the  same  under 
the  Ptolemies  and  Csesars;  10,  according  to  Strabo,  being  ns>igned  to  the  Thebaid, 
10  to  thcDeha,  and  16  to  the  intermediate  province.  This  triple  division  varied 
at  another  time,  and  consisted  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  an  intervening  prov- 
Uice  containing  7  nomes,  and  hence  called  Heptanomis.     In  after  times  an  eighth. 
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cantons  of  Basins,  Sai's,  Chemmis,  Papr^mis,  that  of  the  island 
called  Prosopitis,*  and  half  of  Natho.*  They  number,  when 
most  numerous,  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  None  of  them 
ever  practises  a  trade,  but  all  are  given  wholly  to  war. 

166.  The  cantons  of  the  Calasirians  are  different — they 
include  the  following  : — the  cantons  of  Thebes,*  Bubastis,* 
Aphthis,'  Tanis,*  Mendes,  Sebennytus,  Athribis,  Pharb»thus, 

the  Arsino'ite,  was  added  to  Heptanomis ;  and  the  dlyisions  were,  1.  Upper  Egypt, 
to  the  Tbebaica>phylak6  (ipvKaicn)  now  Daroot  $*  Sherehf.  2.  Heptanomis,  to  the 
fork  of  the  Delta.  And  3.  Lower  Egypt,  containing  the  northern  part  to  the  sea. 
Pliny  gives  44  nomes  to  all  Egypt,  some  under  other  than  the  usual  names. 
Ptolemy  mentions  24  in  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  which  under  the  later  Roman 
emperors  was  divided  into  four  districts — Augustamnica  prima  and  secunda, 
jEgyptus  1*  and  2^*,  still  containing  the  same  nomes ;  and  in  the  time  of  Arcadius, 
the  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  Heptanomis  received  the  name  of  Arcadia.  The 
Thebaid  was  made  into  two  parts,  Upper  and  Lower,  the  line  of  separation  being 
Fanopolis  and  PtolemaTs-Hermii ;  and  the  nomes  were  then  increased  to  58,  of 
which  the  Delta  contained  35,  including  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  These  nomes  were 
as  follows  :^See  next  page.] 

Each  Nome  was  governed  by  a  Nomarch,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  levying  of 
taxes,  and  various  duties  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  province.  See 
Mr.  Harrises  Standards  of  the  Nomes  and  Toparchies  of  Egypt.  His  discovery  can- 
not be  too  highly  appreciated.  He  has  also  those  of  Ethiopia,  which  we  may  hope 
wiU  be  published.— [G.  W.] 

'  Of  Busiris,  see  note  *  on  ch.  61,  and  preceding  note.  The  Busirite  nome  was 
Dext  to  the  Sebcnnytic,  and  to  the  south  of  it.  Of  Sals,  see  note  *  on  ch.  62,  and 
note  •  on  ch.  170.  Of  Chemmia,  see  note  *  on  ch.  91 ;  it  was  in  Upper  Egypt.  Of 
Papremis,  see  note  *  on  ch.  63.     Of  Prosopitis,  see  note  *  on  ch.  41. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  was  the  tract  between  the  Sebennytic,  or  Busiritic  branch,  and  the  Ther- 
muthiac,  which  ran  to  the  east  of  Xols. — [G.  W.] 

*  It  is  singular  that  only  two  nomes  of  Upper  Egypt  are  here  mentioned,  Thebes 
and  Chcmmis.  But  as  Herodotus  has  mentioned  so  few  of  the  nomes,  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  has  overlooked  some,  than  that  no  soldiers  belonged  to  any  in 
Upper  Egypt  but  the  Tbcban  and  Chemmite.  The  largest  force  was  necessarily 
quartered  m  these  northern  nomes,  being  wanted  for  defence  against  the  enemy 
nrom  the  eastward :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  nearly  all  raised  there. 
Besides  the  nome  of  Thebes  on  the  east,  was  the  Pathyritic  on  the  opposite  bank, 
which  contained  "the  Libyan  suburb"  of  Thebes,  or  the  ** Memnoncia."  (See  Dr. 
Young,  Disc.  Eg.  Lit,,  p.  66.)  It  was  called  Pa*Athor,  "  belonging  to  Athor " 
(Venus),  who  presided  over  the  West.  The  Theban  and  Chemmite  may  have  been 
the  two  that  furnished  the  troops  of  the  Ethiopian  frontier,  and  of  the  garrisons  in 
Upper  Egypt.  According  to  Herodotus  the  whole  force  was  410,000  men.  Dio- 
dorus  (i.  54)  makes  it  amount,  in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  to  600,000  foot,  24,000  horse, 
and  27  chariots;  but  he  probably  included  in  these  the  auxiliaries. — [G.  W.] 

'  See  notes  on  chs.  59,  60,  138. 

*  The  position  of  this  nome  is  uncertain. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  city  of  Tanis  is  the  Zoan  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  the  modern  San  or  Zan, 
— ^he  Gami  (or  Djami)  or  Athcnncs,  of  the  Copts.  It  has  extensive  mounds,  and 
remains  of  a  small  temple  of  the  time  of  Remeses  the  Great,  remarkable  from  its 
having  at  least  ten,  if  not  twelve  obelisks.  The  name  of  Osirtasen  III.  found  there 
(see  Burton^s  Excerpta,  pi.  38,  39,  40)  shows  that  an  older  temple  once  stood  at 
Tanis :  and  the  great  antiquity  of  Tanis  is  also  shown  by  its  existing  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  being  founded  seven  years  after  Hebron,  where  Sarah  died  (€^n. 
xxiii.  2 ;  Num.  xiii.  22).  In  *^  the  field  of  Zoan  "  the  miracles  of  Moses  are  said  to 
have  been  performed  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  12);  and  its  present  desolation  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  prophecies  against  it  have  been  fulfilled.  (Esek.  xxx.  14;  Isa.  xix.  11 ; 
ixx.  4.)--[G.  W.l 
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The  Nomes  of  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  beginning  iVom  the  East,  wars: 


a 

•c 


NoaM. 


1.  Heliopolts 

5.  BulMstitos 

&  Anthrlbites  (with  the  ) 

Iflle  of  MyeophorlB,  ) 
4.  HeroSpoIites 

6.  Phagroriopolitcs 

6.  Arabia 

7.  Sethroltea 

a  Tanltes 

9.  Pharb»thit«8 

10.  Leontopolites 

11.  Neont(Neut) 

12.  Mendesius 

18.  Papremites 

14.  Bueirites 

15.  8ebenn7te8 

Ifi.-  Anyais 

IT.  Scbennytes  Inferior.... 

18.  Elearchia 

19.  The  Isle  of  Natho 

20.  Xoltee 

21.  Onaphites 

22.  Nitritee  (Nitriotis) 

2a.  Proaopites 

24  Pbthemphites 

25.  Saltea 

26.  Phtheneotes  

27.  Cabasites   

28.  Naucratltes 

29.  Metolites 


80.  Alezandrlnomm. 

81.  Hermopolites.... 

82.  Monelaftes 


88.  Letopolites  . . . 

84  Maroa,  Libya  . 
8.%.  Ilainmoniacus 


Chief  Citj. 


Hellopolia. 
Bubaatia  . . 

Athribla  .. 


Hero 

Phagroriopolia 

Phaouaa 

iSethrum,  or               I 
Heracleupolia  Parva  \  "" 
ania 

Pharbaetbua 

Leontopolia 

Panephyaia 

Mendea 

Papremia 

Buairia 

Sebonnytaa 

Anyaia,  or  laoum  (?) 

Pachnamanla 


Natho 

Xola   

Onnphia 

Nitrla 

Proeopia,  or  Nicia, 

Tava 

8aIa(Saa) 

Butoa 

Cabaaa 

Naucratla 

Metelia 

j  Alexandria,  ) 
iBacotia         S'" 
llcrmopolla  Parra  . 

Menelala 

j  Letopolis  I 

}  Latone  Civltaa    | 

Marea 

Ilammonis 


Matare^ 
TelBasta. 

Benha-el-Asaal. 

Abookeabiyd  (?) 
Shekh  Hanaydik  (T) 
Tel  Fakkooe. 

Tel  8har6eg  (?) 

San. 

Harbajrt,  or  Henrbsjt 

Tanbool  (?) 

Menxaleh. 

AahmoonC?) 

Abooseer  (?) 

Bemenhood. 

Bebayt. 


Sahragt 

Sakha. 

Banoob  (?) 

Zakeek  (?) 

Monoof  (?)  or  Ibahideh  (?) 

Shooni  (?) 

Sa-el-Hagar. 

Kom  Shabaa. 

Fooah. 

lakenderd^h. 

Damanhoor. 


Weseem  (?) 

El  Hart  (?) 
Seewah  (aiwahX 


(For  the  Delta,  ita  towna,  and  branchea  of  the  Nile,  tes  Egypt  and  Thebea,  toL  L  p.  899  to  45&) 

The  Nomes  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thebald,  and  of  Iloptinorais,  beginning  firom  the  North,  were: 


Prorlaec. 


B 

o 

I 


•c 

0 

S 

a. 


■ 


I 


i 


Nome. 


1.  MoDiphitcs 

2.  Apliroditopolites. 

8.  Arsinoltea 


4.  HoracU'opolltea 

5.  Oxyrhlncnltea 

6.  Cvnopolites  

7.  Iiermopolitea 

8.  AnUnoites  ( "  in  which 
are  included  the  two 
Oaaea."    PtoL  4,  6.) 

9.  Lycopolitea 

10.  Hypaelitca 

11.  Anta>opolitej> 

12.  Aphroditopolitcs 

18.  Panopolitea 


14.  Thinltea. 


15.  Diospolites 

16.  Tentvrltea. 
IT.  Coptitea 

18.  Thcbamm. 


19.  Pathyritos 

20.  Hermonthitea  . 

21.  Latopolitea 

22.  Apollinopolitea 
28.  Ombitea 


Chief  City. 


Memphis 

Aphroditopolls 

J  Orocodilopolls,  or   / 
1  Arsinoti  \ 

IIerscItioi)olis 

Oxyrhlnchus 

Cvnopoliu 

llerniopolid  Magna 


Antinou. 


Lycopolls 

Ilypsclis 

Antteopolid 

Aphroditopolis 

P(ino|)olis 

C  "  7%M,  Tif arAbydiut  r  af-  \ 
I  terwards  tlio  capital  was  f 
(  Ptolemal.s-llonnii, 

I)i()?poIls  Parva 

Tentyria,  Tentyra 

Gmtos 

J  Thcbie,  DI«>«poll8  Majrna,  | 
»  "  Eeyptlan  Thi-bes."  f 
\  The  Libyan,  or  Western  f 
}     part  of  Thebes.  \ 

Herinonthis 

Latopolis 

Apollinopolis  Magna 

Ombos 


Modem  Nasm. 


Mitrahenny. 
Atfovh. 

ModeSnet  el  Fyi'iom 

An&aieh. 
Behneaa. 
El  Kaya. 
Osbrooon&yn. 

\  Shekh  Ab4deh,  or 
( Insind. 

Siout 

Shodb. 

G()w  (Kow)  el  Eebe^r. 

Itfoo. 

Ekhmtm.  or  Akhmeem. 

Birbefi,  (?)  or  El  Betrbtk  (f 

Menshd'ijh. 
How. 
Dendera. 
Koft,  or  Kebt 
Karnak,  and 
Luxor. 

Kooraa. 

Ennent 

Ei*n6. 

Edfoo. 

Koin-Ombo. 
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Thmuis,  Onuphis,  Anysis,  and  Myecplioris' — this  last  cantoD 
coDBists  of  an  island  which  lies  over  against  the  town  of  Bubas- 
tis.  The  Calasirians,  when  at  their  greatest  number,  have 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Like  the  Her- 
motybians  they  are  forbidden  to  pursue  any  trade,  and  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  warlike  exercises,  the  son  following  the 
fether's  calling. 

167.  Whether  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  their 
notions  about  trade,  like  so  many  others,  I  cannot  say  for  cer- 
tain.' I  have  remarked  that  the  Thracians,  the  Scyths,  the 
Persians,  the  Lydians,  and  almost  all  other  barbarians,  hold  the 
citizens  who  practise  trades,  and  their  children,  in  less  repute 
than  the  rest,  while  they  esteem  as  noble  those  who  keep  idoof 
from  handicrafts,  and  especially  honour  such  as  are  given  wholly 
to  war.  These  ideas  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece, 
particularly  among  the  LacedsBmonians.  Corinth  is  the  place 
where  mechanics  are  least  despised/ 

*  See  note  ''  on  Mendes,  ch.  42.  Sebennytus,  the  modern  Semenood^  has  no 
remains,  except  a  few  sculptured  stones,  on  one  of  which  are  the  name  and  figure 
of  the  god.  (Sec  note  *  on  ch.  48.)  They  are  of  the  late  time  of  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  whose  name  Ptolemy  Lagus  was  then  Goremor  of 
Egypt.  Semenood  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  modern  Damietta  branch. 
Athribis,  now  Benfia-el-AMal^  from  its  **  honey,"  is  marked  by  its  mounds,  still 
called  Atrecb.  The  town  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  E.  and  W.,  and  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  N.  and  S.  It  is  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  old  Scbcnnytic  (and  modem 
Damietta)  branch.  Pharbaethus,  now  Uarhayt  (the  same  as  the  old  name  without 
the  article  P.),  is  between  1*2  and  13  miles  to  the  N.  of  Bubastis.  It  stood  on  the 
Taniiic  brnnch.  The  site  of  Thmuis  is  marked  by  a  granite  monolith  at  Tel-Etmai, 
bearing  the  name  of  Amasis.  Its  Coptic  name  is  Thmoui.  It  stands  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  Mcndesian  branch.  Onuphis  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
in  the  Sobennytic  branch,  a  little  below  its  union  with  the  Phatmetic  channel,  and  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  Anysis,  probably  at  the  modern  Banoob,  Anysis  may  be  Iseum, 
now  Bthatft  (sec  note  *  on  ch.  61),  about  6  miles  below  Sebennytus;  and  the  name 
is  probably  ei-n-isi,  **  house  (city)  of  IsLs.**  Myecphoris  was  an  island  between  the 
Tanitic  and  Pelusiac  branches.    Sec  M.  Eg.  W.,  vol  i.  pp.  399-452. — f  G.  W.] 

•  These  notions  were  not  necessarily  borrowed  by  one  people  from  another, 
being  very  general  in  a  certain  state  of  society. — [G.  W.] 

^  It  is  curious  to  find  this  trait  in  a  Dorian  state.  But  the  situation  of  Corinth 
led  so  naturally  to  extensive  trade,  and  thence  to  that  splendour  and  magnificence 
of  living  by  which  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  are  most  encouraged,  that  in 
spite  of  Dorian  pride  and  exclusiveness,  the  meehaiiic^s  occupation  came  soon  to 
be  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  favour.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Cypsclus  elaborate 
works  of  art  proceeded  from  the  Corinthiun  workHhoi)9,  as  the  golden  statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia  (Pans.  r.  ii.  §  4),  and  the  plane-tree  in  the  Corinthian  treasury 
at  Delphi  (Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  21).  Afterwards,  under  Periander,  art  was  still  more 
encouraged,  and  the  offerings  of  the  CypselJdu)  at  various  shrines  were  such  as  to 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  works  of  Polycrates  at  Samos  and  of  the  PisistratidsB  at 
Athens.  (Ar.  Pol.  v.  9.  Comp.  Eph.  Fr.  106,  and  Theophr.  ap.  Phot,  in  Kv^*\iZiih 
kvi^iuu)  A  little  later  a  Corinthian  architect  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Delphi.  (Pau- 
fan.  X.  V.  ad  fin.)  Finally,  Corinth  became  noted  for  the  peculiar  composition  oi 
its  bronze,  which  was  regarded  as  better  suited  for  works  of  art  than  any  other, 
and  which  under  the  name  of  Ms  Corinthiacum  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
world.    (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  3.) 
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168.  The  warrior  class  in  Egypt  had  certain  special  privileges 
in  which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  participated  excepl^ 
the  priests.     In  the  first  place  each  man  had  twelve  arwrcB*  of 
land  assigned  him  free  from  tax.     (The  arura  is  a  square  of  & 
hundred  Egyptian  cubits,  the  Egyptian  cubit  being  of  the  same 
length  as  the  Samian.*)   All  the  warriors  enjoyed  this  privilege 
together  ;  but  there  were  other  advantages  which  came  to  each 
in  rotation,  the  same   man  never  obtaining  them  twice.      A 
thousand  Calasirians,  and  the  same  number  of  Hermotybians, 
formed  in  alternate  years  the  body-guard  of  the  king ;  and  during 
their  year  of  service  these  persons^  besides  their  arurcB,  received 
a  daily  portion  of  meat  and  drink,  consisting  of  five  pounds  of 
baked  bread,  two  pounds  of  beef,  and  four  cups  of  wine.' 

169.  When  Apries,  at  the  head  of  his  mercenaries,'  and 
Amasis,  in  command  of  the  whole  native  force  of  the  Egyptians, 
encountered  one  another  near  the  city  of  Momemphis,*  an  en- 
gagement presently  took  place.  The  foreign  troops  fought 
bravely,  but  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  in  which  -they  fell 
very  far  short  of  their  adversaries.  It  is  said  that  Apries  ber 
lieved  that  there  was  not  a  god  who  could  cast  him  3own  from 
Bis  eminence,^  so  firmly  did  he  think  that  he  had  established 
himself  in  his  kingdom.  But  at  this  time  the  battle  went 
against  him,  and,  his  army  being  worsted,  he  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  was  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  Sais,"  where 

*  The  ariira,  nccordinp;  to  Herodotus  and  Uorapollo,  was  a  square  of  100  cubit^ 
andcontaii)ed  1«»,(mm)  square  eubit?,  about  2*2,500  square  feet.  It  was  a  little  more 
than  three-fourths  of  au  Enj^li.sh  acre  ;  and  was  only  a  land  measure.  The  12  arurs 
were  about  nine  English  acres.  Diodorus  nays  the  land  of  Egypt  had  been  diFided 
by  Sesostris  into  three  partH,  one  of  which  was  aj'signed  to  the  military  class,  in 
order  that  they  ini^jfht  be  more  ready  to  undergo  the  haairds  of  war,  when  they 
had  prop«'rty  in  the  country  for  which  they  fouglit.  This  answered  well  at  first, 
but  in  time  the  soldiers  became  more  fond  of  their  property  than  of  glory,  aod 
another  occupation  took  away  the  tatste  for  war,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Janissariefl 
of  Turkey.— [G.  W.] 

*  On  the  Egyptian  cu])it,  see  App.  en.  iv.  ad  fin.  It  seems  to  have  been  rather 
more  thantiO^  English  inches.     The  ordinary  Greek  cubit  was  18Vb  inches. 

*  These  2000  spearmen,  selected  by  turns  from  the  army,  as  a  body-guard,  hid 
daily  rations  of  6  minw  (6  lbs.  8  oz.  14  dwt.  6  grs.)  of  bread,  2  of  beef  (2  lbs.  8  ox. 
5  dwt.  17  grs.),  and  4  arusters,  or  a  little  more  than  2  pints  of  wine,  during  their 
annual  service.  The  mina  seems  to  have  been  IcV?  oz. ;  the  talent  about  SO  lb*. 
Troy.  The  mina  in  hieroglyphics  is  called  men^  or  mnn  ;  in  Toptic,  emno,  or  oi/UM ' 
and  the  talent  qinshdr.     Hee  V.  A.  Eg.  W.,  vo!.  ii   p.  2o9. — [G.  W.] 

'  See  note  '  on  ch.  163,  and  note  '  on  ch.  152. 

*  See  note  *  on  ch.  1G3. 

*  This  was  probably  after  having  obliged  the  Babylonians  to  retire  Irom  before 
Jerusalem  (see  note  "  on  ch.  101);  for  before  the  end  of  his  reign  the  return  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  must  have  convinced  him  of  his  enemv's  power.  His  pride  is  noticed 
in  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  8,  9.     iSee  note  *  on  ch.  177.— [(i.  Vv.] 

*  This  was  the  royal  residence  of  this  20th  Suite  dynasty ;  and  the  sacred  teme- 
Qos  or  enclosure,  containing  the  temple  and  the  lake,  was  surrounded  by  mossiTe 
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he  was  lodged  in  what  had  been  his  own  house,  but  was  now 
the  palace  of  Amasis.  Amasis  treated  him  with  kindness/  and 
kept  him  in  the  palace  for  a  while ;  but,  finding  his  conduct 
blamed  by  the  Egyptians,  who  charged  him  with  acting  unjustly 
in  preserving  a  man  who  had  shown  himself  so  bitter  an  enemy 
both  to  them  and  him,  he  gave  Apries  over  into  the  hands  of  his 
former  subjects,  to  deal  with  as  they  chose.  Then  the  Egyptians 
took  him  and  strangled  him,  but  having  so  done,  they  buried 
him  in  the  sepulcEre  of  his  fathers.  This  tomb  is  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  very  near  the  sanctuary,  on  the  left  hand  as  one  enters. 
The  Saites  buried  all  the  kings  who  belonged  to  their  canton 
inside  this  temple  ;  and  thus  it  even  contains  the  tomb  of 
Amasis  as  well  as  that  of  Apries  and  his  family.  The  latter 
is  not  so  close  to  the  sanctuary  as  the  former,  but  still  it  is 
within  the  temple.  It  stands  in  the  court,  and  is  a  spacious 
cloister,  built  of  stone,  and  adorned  with  pillars  carved  so  as  to 
resemble  palm-trees,''  and  with   other  sumptuous   ornaments. 

walls  of  crude  brick.  Some  houses  also  stood  within  it,  but  the  town  itself  was 
outside  the  walls.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  early  periods  to 
enclose  their  garrison  towns  with  strong  crude  brick  walls,  generally  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  thick,  and  fifty  feet  high,  crowned  with  battlements  in  the  form  of 
Egyptian  shields,  as  a  breastwork  to  the  spacious  rampart,  which  was  ascended  by 
broad  inclined  planes;  and  the  temples  had  usually  a  separate  enclosure  within  this 
general  circuit.  In  their  regular  fortresses  the  outer  walls  were  strengthened  with 
square  towers  at  intervals;  and  parallel  to  the  outer  walls  was  a  lower  one  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  distant  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  bringing  his  buttering  rams,  or  other  engines  directly  against  the 
main  walls,  before  he  had  thrown  down  this  advanced  one;  which,  when  the  place 
was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  stoo^  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  served  as  a  tenaille  and 
ravelin.  In  larger  fortifications  the  ditch  had  both  a  scarp  and  counterscarp,  and 
even  a  regular  glacis  (as  at  Semnch) ;  and  the  low  wall  iu  the  ditch  was  of  stone,  as 
at  Contra  Pselcis.  There  was  also  a  wall  running  out  at  rip;ht  angles  from  (and  of 
equal  height  with)  the  main  wall,  which  crossed  the  ditch,  for  the  purpose  of  raking 
it,  by  what  we  should  call  a  ^^fiianking  fire."  There  was  one  main  gate,  between 
two  towers;  and  on  the  river  side  was  a  water-gate,  protected  by  a  covertway. 
This  was  a  regular  system  of  fortification ;  but  after  the  accession  of  the  18th 
dynasty  these  fortresses  appear  to  have  been  seldom  built ;  and  the  lofty  stone 
towers  of  the  Propylaea  being  added  to  the  temples  became  detached  forts  in  each 
city  and  an  asylum  for  what  was  most  precious,  the  sacred  tilings,  the  persons  of 
]be  king  and  priests,  and  the  treasury,  as  well  as  a  protection  aguiust  foreign  and 
domestic  foes.  .  (See  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  11.)  Even  Thebes  had  no  wall  of  circuit; 
its  hundred  gates  (a  weakness  in  a  wall)  were  those  of  the  numerous  courts  of  its 
temples;  and  though  the  fortresses  of  Pelusiuin,  and  other  strongholds  of  the 
frontiers,  still  continued  to  be  used,  towns  were  seldom  enclosed  by  a  wall,  except 
small  ones  on  a  pass,  or  in  some  conimunding  position.  Sec  a  letter  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  iv,,  new  series,  on  the  level  of  the  Nile  and 
Egyptian  fortification. — [G.  W.] 

•  It  has  been  thought  that  Apries  may  have  continued  to  be  nominally  king, 
QDtill  Amasis  had  sufliciently  established  his  power  and  reconciled  the  Egyptians  to 
his  usurpation;  and  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  may  have  been  included  in  **the 
44  years  of  Amasis ; "  but  the  shortness  of  that  period,  and  the  Apis  stela),  disprove 
this.— [G.  W.] 

'  They  are  common  in  Egyptian  temples,  particularly  iu  the  Delta,  where  they 
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Within  the  cloister  is  a  chamber  with  folding  doors,  behin 
which  lies  the  sepulchre  of  the  king. 

170.  Here  too,  in  this  same  precinct  of  Minerva  at  SaTs, 
the  burial-place  of  one  whom  I  think  it  not  right  to  mention  in 
such  a  connexion."  It  stands  behind  the  temple,  against  the 
back -wall,  which  it  entirely  covers.  There  are  also  some  large 
stone  obelisks  in  the  enclosure,  and  there  is  a  lake*  near  them, 
adorned  with  an  edging  of  stone.  In  form  it  is  circular,  and  in 
size,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  about  equal  to  the  lake  in  Delos  called 
"  the  Hoop."  > 

171.  On  this  lake  it  is  that  the  Egyptians  represent  by  night 

are  often  of  granite,  as  at  Bubastis,  and  Tanif.  The  date-palm  was  not,  as  Dr. 
Pickering  thinks  (p.  873),  introduced  into  Egypt  in  tlie  Hyksos  period,  being  repre- 
sented on  the  tombs  about  the  Pyramids  of  the  4th  dynasty,  where  rafters  for 
rooms  are  shown  to  have  been  already  made  of  it,  as  at  the  present  day.  The  palm- 
branch  was  also  the  emblem  of  **  years  "  in  the  oldest  dates.  Its  not  being  indicated 
at  periods  of  which  no  records  remain  is  no  proof  of  its  not  being  known  in 
Africa  then,  or  long  before ;  negative  inferences  are  very  doubtful ;  and  the  evidence 
of  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  being  found  in  ancient  Egypt  is  frequently  derived  from 
the  accidental  preservation  of  a  single  monument.  See  Dr.  Pickering*8  valuable 
work,  the  Races  of  Man,  p.  886,  9eq. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  was  Osiris,  in  honour  of  whom  many  ceremonies  were  performed  at  Sals, 
as  in  some  other  towns. — [G.  W.l 

'  This  lake  still  remains  at  Sais,  the  modem  Sa-el-ffagar,  "  Sa  of  the  stone ; " 
the  ancient  name  being  Ssa.  (See  above,  note  '  on  ch.  62.)  The  stone  casing, 
which  always  lined  the  sides  of  these  sacred  lakes,  (and  which  may  be  seen  at 
Thebes,  Hermonthcs,  and  other  places,)  is  entirely  gone;  but  the  extent  of  the 
main  enclosure,  which  included  within  it  the  lake  and  temple,  is  very  evident;  and 
the  massive  crude  brick  walls  are  standing  to  a  great  height.  They  are  about 
seventy  feet  thick,  and  have  layers  of  reeds  and  rushes  at  intervals,  to  serve  as 
binders.  The  lake  is  still  supplied  by  a  canul  from  the  river.  Some  ruined  houses 
stand  on  a  ground  within  the  enclosure  (at  o  d)  near  the  lake,  perhaps  on  the 
site  of  the  puluce,  but  of  a  much  later  time  than  Amasis.  Many  have  been  burnt. 
Their  lofty  walls  in  one  part  have  obtained  the  name  of  El  Kala,  "the  CStadel.* 
It  is  dithcult  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  as  no  ruins  remain 
above  ground,  and  you  come  to  water  a  very  short  way  below  the  surface,  the  Nile 
being  of  higher  level  than  in  former  times.  It  stood  within  a  *'  teweno*,"  or  innei 
sacred  enclosure  near  the  lake,  probably  about  e  in  the  plan.  At  o  may  have  been 
the  royal  tombs.  Other  tombs  are  in  the  mounds  outside  near  the  modem  village, 
at  p,  and  at  q  beyond  the  canal  to  the  westward,  is  another  burial-place,  of  private 
individuals.  The  lake  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was,  "  round,"  but  oblong,  measuring 
nearly  2000  feet  by  760.    (See  plan  opposite.)— [G.  W.] 

*  The  Delian  lake  was  a  famous  feature  of  the  great  temple  or  sacred  enclosure 
of  Apollo,  which  was  the  chief  glory  of  that  island.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
poet  Thcognis  (n.c.  548)  under  the  same  appellation  (rpoxodH-hs)  assigned  it  by 
Herodotus  (Theogn.  7)  ;  and  is  twice  mentioned,  once  as  rpoxotaaa  (Hymn,  ad  Del 
201),  and  once  as  irtpi-nyns  (Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  59),  by  Callimachus.  Apollo  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  upon  its  banks.  Larcher(note  ad  loc.)  shows  satisfactorily 
that  it  was  situated  within  the  sucred  enclosure ;  and  decides  with  good  reason  in 
favour  of  its  identity  with  the  oval  basin  discovered  by  Messrs.  Spon  and  Wheeler  in 
1675,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  their  Tmvels  (vol.  i.  p.  86,  French  Tr.). 
The  dimensions,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  accurately  measured,  are  reckoned 
at  300  paces  (1500  feet)  by  200  (1000  feet).  It  was  thus  an  oval,  like  the  lake  at 
Sais,  and  not  very  different  in  its  dimensions. 
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his  Bufferings '  whose  name  I  refrain  from  mentioning,  and  this 
representation  they  call   their   Mysteries.^     I  know  well  the 

*  The  Egyptians  and  the  Syrians  had  each  the  myth  of  a  dying  god ;  but  they 
selected  a  different  phienomenon  for  its  basis ;  the  former  the  Nile,  the  Syrians,  the 
aspect  of  nature,  or,  as  Macrobius  shows  (Saturn,  i.  26),  the  sun ;  which,  during 
one  part  of  the  year  manifesting  its  viyifying  effects  on  the  earth^s  surface,  seemed 
to  die  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  hence  the  notion  of  a  god,  who  was  both 
mortal  and  immortal.  In  the  religion  of  Greece  we  trace  this  more  obscurely ;  but 
the  Cretans  believed  that  Jupiter  had  died,  and  even  showed  his  tomb  (Cic.  Nat. 
I>eor.  8),  which  made  Callimachus,  taking  it  literally,  revile  the  Cretans  as  ''liars:  *' 

Kp^TCf  icl  i^cudTOf,  iced  70^  rJupoVj  &  &»a^  trcio 
Kp^Tcs  irtKrijaayTOj  <rl  ^  ov  ddyts^  tani  yitp  atcf, 

^-an  epithet  quoted  by  St  Paul  from  Epimenides.  (Epistle  to  Titus  i.  12.)  This 
belief  was  perhaps  borrowed  from  Egypt,  or  from  Syria  ;  for  the  Greeks  derided  the 
notion  of  a  god  dying;  whence  the  remark  of  Xenophanes,  and  others,  to  the 
Egyptians,  "  If  ye  believe  them  to  be  gods,  why  do  ye  weep  for  them ;  if  they 
deserve  your  lamentations,  why  repute  them  to  be  gods?"  Plut.  de  Is.  71.) 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  committed  the  error  of  making  men  into  gods,  and  mis- 
anderstanding  the  allegorical  views  of  the  Egyptians  and  others,  ran  into  the  gross- 
est errors  respecting  those  deities  they  adopted.  In  Crete  again,  ApoIlo^s  grief  for 
Atymnius  was  commemorated  '*  *Afr6\\o»y  9aKpvxf«y  ipartiyhy  ^Arvfiyioy^^*  as  that  of 
Venus  for  Adonis  in  Syria,  where  the  women  sitting  and  weeping  for  Tammdz 
(Tamooz),  and  the  Jews  weeping  in  the  high  places,  when  they  fell  off  to  the  idola- 
try of  their  neighbours  (Ezek.  viii.  6,  14;  Jerera.  iii.  21),  show  the  general  custom 
of  the  Syrians.  The  wailing  of  the  orthodox  Jews,  though  not  unusual,  was  of  a 
different  kind  (Numb.  xxv.  6),  and  was  permitted  except  on  festivals.  (Joseph,  xi. 
55.)  The  lamentations  of  the  Egyptians  led  to  the  remark  of  Apuleius:  *' ^gyp- 
tionim  numinum  fana  plena  plangoribus,  Graeca  plerumque  choreis." — [G.  W.] 

•  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Osiris  were  the  great  mystery  of  the  Egyptian 
religion ;  and  some  traces  of  it  are  perceptible  among  other  people  of  antiquity. 
His  being  the  divine  goodness,  and  the  abstract  idea  of  '*  good,"  his  manifestation 
upon  earth  (like  an  Indian  god),  his  death,  and  resurrection,  and  his  office  as  judge 
of  the  dead  in  a  future  state,  look  like  the  early  revelation  of  a  future  manifestation 
of  the  deity  converted  into  a  mythological  fable ;  and  are  not  leas  remarkable  than 
that  notion  of  the  Egyptians  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (iu  Vit.  Numse),  that  a  woman 
might  conceive  by  the  approach  of  some  divine  spirit.  As  Osiris  signified  "  good," 
Typhon  (or  rather  Seth)  was  **  evil , "  and  the  remarkable  notion  of  good  and  evil 
being  brothers  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  early  sculptures ;  nor  was  it  till  a 
change  was  made,  apparently  by  foreigners  from  Asia,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  principles,  that  evil  became  confounded  with  sin,  when  the  brother  of  Osiris  no 

longer  received  divine 
honours.  (See  At.  Eg. 
W.,  p.  124  to  127.)  Till 
then  sin,  *'  the  great  ser- 
pent," or  Aphophis,  "  the 
giant,"  was  distinct  from 
Seih,  who  was  a  deity, 
and  part  of  the  divine 
system,  which  recalls 
those  words  of  Isaiah 
(xlv.  7),  "I  form  the 
light,  and  create  dark- 
ness ;  I  make  peace,  and 
create  evil;  I  the  Lord 
do  these  things ; "  and 
No.  I.  in  Amos  (iii.  6),  '*  shall 

there  be  eTil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  't  ? "    In  like  manner  the  my- 
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whole  course  of  the  proceedings  in  these  ceremonies,*  but  they 
shall  not  pass  my  lips.     So  too,  with  regard  to  the  mysteries  of 


thology  of  India  admitted  the  creator  and  destroyer  aa  characters  of  the  dirine 

Being.    Seth  was  even  called  Baal-Seth,  and  made  the  god  of  their  enemies  also, 

^/^        which  was  from  war  being  an  evil,  as  peace  in  the  above  verse  is  eqiiiTa- 

^■1  ■  I"   lent  to  good ;  and  in  (Baal)  Zephon  wo  may  perhaps  trace  the  name  of 

y*  Ij  *'  Typhon.     In  the  same  sense  the  Egyptians  represented  Seth  teaching  a 

^^^>  Pharaoh  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  other  weapons  of  destruction,  which 

^^mmJ  were  producers  of  evil.    Sin,  the  giant  Aphophis,  as  ^^  the  great  serpent," 

t  often  with  a  human  head,  being  represented  pierced  by  the  spear  of 
Horus,  or  of  Atmoo  (as  Re  the  **  Sun  "),  recalls  the  war  of  the  gods  and 
fe  giants,  and  the  fable  of  Apollo  (or  the  sun)  and  the  Python.  Camp. 
■the  serpent  slain  by  Vishnoo.  (See  note  on  Book  iv.  ch.  191.)  Osins 
may  be  caid  rather  to  have  presided  over  the  judgment  of  the  dead,  than 
to  have  judged  them  ;  he  gave  admission,  to  those  who  were  found  worthy, 
*  "  to  the  abode  of  happiness.  He  was  not  the  avenging  deity  ;  he  did  not 
CjJ\/Vf  punish,  nor  could  he  show  mercy,  or  subvert  the  judgment  pronounced. 
^  V.  It  was  a  simple  question  of  fact.  If  wicked,  they  were  destined  to  suffer 
punishment.  A  man's  actions  were 
balanced  in  the  scales  against 
Justice  or  truth,  and  if  found  want- 
ing he  was  excluded  from  future 
happiness.  Thus,  though  the  Egyp- 
tians are  said  to  believe  the  gods 
were  capable  of  influencing  destiny 
(Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  iii.  4)  it  is  evident 
that  Osiris  (like  the  Greek  Zeua) 
was  bound  by  it ;  and  the  wicked 
were  punished,  not  because  he  re- 
jj'cted  them,  but  because  they  icere 
wickod.  Each  mun's  conscience, 
released  from  the  sinful  body,  was 
his  own  judge ;  and  self-condemna- 
tion hereafter  followed  up  tiie 
7»'wdi  and  aio-xiVco  (reauTo*' enjoined 
on  earth.  Thoth,  therefore  (or 
that  part  of  the  divine  nature  called  intellect  and  conscience),  weighed  and  con* 
demned  ;  and  Horus  (who  had  been  left  on  earth  to  follow  out  the  conquests  of  his 
father  Osiris  after  he  had  returned  to  heaven)  ushered  in  the  just  to  the  divine 
presence. — [G.  W.l 

*  These  mysteries  of  Osiris,  Herodotus  says,  were  introduced  into  Greece  by  the 
daughters  of  Danaus.  (See  note  *  on  ch.  91,  note  *  on  ch.  1(>7,  note  *  on  ch.  182, 
and  Book  vi.  n.  ch.  53.)  The  fables  of  antiquity  had  generally  several  meanings ; 
they  were  either  historical,  physical,  or  religious.  The  less  instructed  were  led  to 
believe  Osiris  represented  some  natural  phenomenon  ;  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
which  disappearing  again,  and  losing  its  eftects  in  the  sea,  was  construed  into  the 
manifestation  and  death  of  the  deity,  destroyed  by  Typhon  ;  and  the  story  of  his 
body  having  been  carried  to  Byblus,  and  thai  of  the  head  which  went  annually  from 
Ei^ypt  to  that  place,  swimming  on  the  sea  (Lueian  de  Dei  SyriA)  for  seven  days,  were 
the  allegory  of  the  water  of  tlie  Nile  carried  by  the  currents  to  the  Syrian  coast ; 
though  Pausanias  (x.  12)  says  they  lamented  Osiris,  *'  when  the  Xih;  began  to  rise." 
His  fabulous  history  was  also  thought  by  the  Greeks  to  be  connected  with  the  sun; 
but  it  was  not  so  viewed  in  early  times  by  the  Egyptians;  an<l  this  was  rather  an 
Asiatic  notion,  and  an  instance  of  the  usual  adaptation  of  deities  to  each  other  in 
ditVeront  inytholoj:^ie.>«.  Least  of  all  was  he  thought  to  be  a  man  d<'itied ;  and  as 
Plutarch  says  (dc  Isid.  s.  11,  2(>),  "  wc  are  not  to  suppose  the  adventures  related  of 
him  were  actually  true,  or  ever  happened  in  fact;"  and  the  real  meaning  of  them 
was  contined  to  those  initiated  into  the  higher  mysteries.     (S<.*e  foregoing  n.^    The 
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Ceres,  which  the  Greeks  term  "  the  Thesmophoria/'  *  I  know 
them,  but  I  shall  not  mention  them,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
done  without  impiety.  The  daughters  of  Danaus  brought  these 
rites  from  Egypt,  and  taught  them  to  the  Pelasgic  women  of 
the  Peloponnese.  Afterwards  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  pen- 
insula were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Dorians,  the  rites 
perished.  Only  in  Arcadia,  where  the  natives  remained  and 
were  not  compelled  to  migrate,*  their  observance  continued. 

172.  After  Apries  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  way  that  I 
have  described  above,  Amasis  reigned  over  Egypt.  He  belonged 
to  the  canton  of  Sais,  being  a  native  of  the  town  called  Siouph.'' 
At  first  his  subjects  looked  down  on  him  and  held  him  in  small 
esteem,  because  he  had  been  a  mere  private  person,  and  of  a 
house  of  no  great  distinction  ;  but  after  a  time  Amasis  succeeded 
in  reconciling  them  to  his  rule,  not  by  severity,  but  by  clever- 
ness. Among  his  other  splendour  he  had  a  golden  foot-pan,  in 
which  his  guests  and  himself  were  wont  upon  occasion  to  wash 
their  feet.  This  vessel  he  caused  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and 
made  of  the  gold  an  image  of  one  of  the  gods,  which  he  set  up 
in  the  most  public  place  in  the  whole  city  ;  upon  which  the 
Egyptians  flocked  to  the  image,  and  worshipped  it  with  the 
utmost  reverence.     Amasis,  finding  this  was  so,  called  an  assem- 

death  of  Adonis,  and  of  Bacchus,  and  the  story  of  Osiris  being  enticed  by  Typhon 
to  get  into  a  chest,  which  floated  down  the  river,  and  was  conveyed  to  **  Byblus  in 
Phoenicia,"  shows  a  close  connexion  between  different  religions ;  and  the  rites  of 
Adonis  were  performed  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  that  place.  (Lucian  de  DeA 
Syr.)  Isis  having  found  the  chest,  brought  it  back  by  sea  to  Egypt,  and  concealed 
it  till  she  could  meet  her  son  Horus.  In  the  meantime  Typhon  discovered  it,  and 
having  cut  up  the  body  into  fourteen  pieces,  distributed  them  over  different  parts 
of  the  country.  She  then  went  in  a  boat  made  of  papyrus  rushes,  in  quest  of  the 
scattered  members,  and  having  found  them,  buried  them  in  various  places,  which 
accounts  for  the  many  burial-places  of  Osiris,  as  her  adventures  by  water  do  for  the 
representations  on  the  lake  of  Sals.  The  portion  of  the  mysteries  imparted  to  stran- 
gere,  as  to  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  and  even  to  Pythagoras,  was  limited ; 
and  the  more  important  secrets  were  not  even  revealed  to  all  *'  the  priests,  but  to 
those  only  who  were  the  most  approved."    (Clemens.  Strom,  v.  7,  p. 

Of  the  resemblance  of  the  Indian  Kama,  his  army  of  Satyrs,  and  his  conquest 
of  India,  see  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  262.  In  the  Vedas  (written  before  the  later 
Dotlone  about  transmigration  of  the  soul)  is  a  deity  called  Yama,  who  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Osiris,  being  the  ruler  of  the  dead,  who  gives  a  place  of  happiness 
hereafter  to  the  souls  of  good  men.  The  analogy  is  made  more  striking  by  his 
having  lived  on  earth  with  his  sister  and  wife  Yanii  (as  Osiris  with  Isis) ;  and  they, 
like  Adam  and  Eve,  were  the  parents  of  the  human  race.  See  Journ.  American 
Orient.  Soc,  vol.  iii.  No.  2,  pp.  328,  336.— [G.  W.] 

*  See  note  on  Book  vi.  ch.  16.  •  Compare  viii.  73,  and  note  ad  loc. 

*  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  stood  to  the  north  of  Sais,  at  Seffeh^  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  modern  Kosetta  branch.  Plato  thinks  Amasis  was  from  SaYs  itself 
(in  Tim.)— Derodotus  says  he  was  of  plebeian  origin  ;  but  the  two  facts  of  his  hav- 
ing become  King  of  Egypt,  and  having  married  the  daughter  of  a  king,  argue 
against  this  assertion ;  and  Diodorus,  with  more  rcatson,  describes  him  as  a  person 
of  consequence,  which  is  contirmed  by  his  rank  as  a  general,  and  his  being  a  dis* 
tinguisbed  member  of  the  military  class. — [G.  W.J 
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bly,  and  opened  the  matter  to  them,  explaining  how  the  image 
had  been  made  of  the  foot-pan,  wherein  they  had  been  wont 
formerly  to  wash  their  feet  and  to  put  all  manner  of  filth,  yet 
now  it  was  greatly  reverenced.  "  And  truly,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  "  it  had  gone  with  him  as  with  the  foot-pan.  If  he  was  a 
private  person  formerly,  yet  now  he  had  come  to  be  their  king. 
And  so  he  bade  them  honour  and  reverence  him."  Such  waa 
the  mode  in  which  he  won  over  the  Egyptians,  and  brought 
them  to  be  content  to  do  him  service. 

173.  The  following  was  the  general  habit  of  his  life  : — ^From 
early  dawn  to  the  time  when  the  forum  is  wont  to  fiU,*  he  sed- 
ulously transacted  all  the  business  that  was  brought  before  him ; 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  drank  and  joked  with  hia 
guests,  passing  the  time  in  witty  and,  sometimes,  scarce  seemly 
conversation.  It  grieved  his  friends  that  he  should  thus  demean 
himself,  and  accordingly  some  of  them  chid  him  on  the  subject, 
saying  to  him, — "  Oh  !  king,  thou  dost  but  ill  guard  thy  royal 
dignity  whilst  thou  allowest  thyself  in  such  levities.  Thou 
shouldest  sit  in  state  upon  a  stately  throne,  and  busy  thyself 
with  affairs  the  whole  day  long.  So  would  the  Egyptians  feel 
that  a  great  man  rules  them,  and  thou  wouldst  be  better  spoken 
of.  ,  But  now  thou  conductest  thyself  in  no  kingly  fashion." 
Amasis  answered  them  thus  : — ''  Bowmen  bend  their  bows 
when  they  wish  to  shoot  ;  unbrace  them  when  the  shooting  is 
over.  Were  they  kept  always  strung  they  would  break,  and 
fail  the  archer  in  time  of  need.  So  it  is  with  men.  If  they 
give  themselves  constantly  to  serious  work,  and  never  indulge 
awhile  in  pastime  or  sport,  they  lose  their  senses,  and  become 
mad  or  moody.  Knowing  this,  I  divide  my  life  between  pastime 
and  business."     Thus  he  answered  his  friends. 

174.  It  is  said  that  Amasis,  even  while  he  was  a  private 
man,  had  the  same  tastes  for  drinking  and  jesting,  and  was 
averse  to  engaging  in  any  serious  employment.  He  lived  in 
constant  feasts  and  revelries,  and  whenever  his  means  failed  him, 
he  roamed  about  and  robbed  people.     On  such  occasions  the 

*  In  early  times  tlie  Greeks  divided  the  day  into  three  parts,  a8  in  Uomer,  Uiad 
xxi.  Ill,  ijws,  SfjATj,  fiftToif  '^uap.  The  division,  according  to  Dio  Chrysostomus  (De 
Gloria  Oriit.  67  ;  8te  al^o  Jul.  Pollux  Onoin.  i.  08)  was  Trpwt,  sunrise,  or  early  mom; 
irtpl  irATjdouaava^o^d*',  market  time  (Xcuoph.  Anab.  1.),  or  forenoon,  the  third  hour ; 
fifarnj-fipia^  midday ;  ^(l\ri,  or  irtpl  dfiKrjyy  afternoon,  or  the  ninth  hour ;  and  ka-mipa^ 
evening,  or  sunset.  These  are  very  like  the  Arabic  divisions  at  the  present  time, 
for  each  of  which  they  have  a  stated  number  of  prayers:  aubh^  "  morning"  (which 
is  also  subdivided  into  cl  fegr^  "  daybreak,"  answering  to  the  Greek  ip^piov^  *'  dawn"); 
liiiha^  *' forenoon  ;  "  dohr^  "  midday  ;  "  a«xcr,  "  afternoon  "  (midway  between  noon 
a!!d  sunset);  and  irnKjUr^^  *' sunset;"  alter  which  is  the  Esher,  at  one  hour  and  a 
half  after  sunset,  when  the  last  or  tilth  set  of  «laily  prayers  is  said. — Ri.  W."] 
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personB  from  whom  he  had  stolen  would  hring  him,  if  he  denied 
the  charge,  before  the  nearest  oracle  ;  Bometimes,  the  oracle 
would  proQounce  him  guilty  of  the  theft,  at  other  times  it  would 
acquit  him.  When  afterwards  he  came  to  be  king,  he  neglected 
the  templee  of  surh  gods  as  had  declared  that  he  was  not  a  thief, 
and  neither  contributed  to  their  adornment,  nor  frequented  them 
for  sacrifice  ;  since  he  regarded  them  as  utterly  worthless,  and 
their  oracles  as  wholly  false ;  but  the  goda  who  had  detected 
his  guilt  he  considered  to  be  true  gods  whose  oracles  did  not  ^/' 
deceive  ;  and  these  he  honoured  exceedingly. 

175.  First  of  all,  therefore,  he  built  the  gateway'  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Saiia,  which  is  an  astonishing  work,  for 
surpassing  all  other  buildings  of  the  sauie  kind  both  in  extent 
and  height,  and  built  with  stones  of  rare  size  and  excellency. 
In  the  next  place,  he  presented  to  the  temple  a  number  of  large 
colossal  statues,  and  several  prodigious  andro-sphinxes, '  besides 

*  Not  a  "portico,"  fia  Lurcher  eiipposes,  but  ihe  lofty  tonere  of  tbe  Area,  or 
Courl  of  Eatraiice,  ntiich  Uerodotua  proporlj  dt^gcribcij  uf  grunt  heiglit  oud  wze. 
S«e  DOic  *  on  cb.  15fi,  ■nd  woodcut  tbcre.— [U.  W.] 

'  The  usual  sphinicn  of  ibc  drotnoi,  or  avenuo,  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Isrge  temples.  Eometimea  kneeling  rania  were  Bubalilut«d  for  UDdrOBptiiiiies,  as  at 
Kanuk,  Gebel  Berkel,  and  other  places;  and  somcliniea  lions.  Tbe  uadrasphini 
had  the  head  of  a  man  and  tho  boily  of  u  lion,  svmboliaing  the  union  of  intellectual 
and  phjaical  aireUKth,  and  Clemuna  and  Plutarch  say  ifaey  were  placed  before  the 
lemplea  as  tjpes  of  the  mysterious  uaturc  of  the  Deity,  (ijtrom.  v.  G,  p.  364,  and  T, 
p.  eVl,  and  Plut.  de  h.  a.  9.)  There  were  alao  the  criosphini,  with  the  head  of  a 
run;  thehleracofphini.  with  that  of  a  hawk;  and  eoinvliincs  the  paintings  repr«> 
Moled  an  a«p,  or  Boine  other  snake  (nee  woodcut  below.  No.  VII.  fig.  2),  in  lieu  of  • 
bead,  attachtd  to  the  body  of  a  lion.  Egyptian  spliiuica  were  not  composed  of  a 
■oman  and  a  lion,  like  tlio^e  of  Greece;  and  if  an  instance  occurs  of  tbis,  it  was 
*  mere  caprice,  and  probably  a  foruigD  innovation,  justified  by  its  representing  a 
qnven,  the  wife  of  King  Uorua,  of  the  ISth  dynaitty ;  and  they  are  Bometimea  Been 
ia  ibe  sculptures  that  portray  the  spoil  taken  from  Asiatic  nations.  One  of  them 
forinB  the  cover  of  a  vase,  either  of  gold  or  silver ;  lings  [or  ore)  of  which  are 
Probably  contained  in  tbe  sealed  bags  below  ;  and  the  sainu  head  is  affiled  to  other 
Ornaineiits  tatien  from  the  same  countries,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tbe 
M'abarayn,  or  Ueaopulamia,  by  the  arms  of  Sotlii,  the  fiLtlier  of  the  great  licmeses. 
ADOther  foreign  sphinx  has  the  ccested  bead  of  the  Assyrian  "  niii'." 

One  sphinx  has  been  found  of  the  early  time  uF  the  fith  dynasty  (in  the  pos^s- 
•lon  of  Ur.  Larking,  of  Alexandria),  having  the  twmc  of  King  Me  re  u  re  ;  sndnnoth- 
«r  of  the  ISth  dynasty  (on  a  scarabnus  of  the  Louvre)  ;  nliich  at  once  decide  the 
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certain  stones  for  the  repairs,  of  a  most   extraordinary  size. 
Some  of  tliese  he  got  from  the  quarries  over  against  Slemphia, 


No.  III.  No.  IV. 

prioriiT  of  ihogp  of  Egjpt.  Tlie  great  Bphini  at  the  Pynimida  is  of  Iho  time  of  a 
HiothincH  of  the  IStli  dynasty  (note  '  on  cb.  IST).  Sometinies  bd  andrasphfoi,  in- 
B'l'id  uC  ibc  lioti's  pans,  has  human  honds,  with  a  tsbc,  or  ccnaer,  betwecD  them. 
The  nlngpd  Bphini  is  rare  in  Egrpt ;  but  a  few  solitar;  iii^lancea  ovcur  of  it  on  th* 
and  on  acaiabiei ;  as  well  as  of  the  hawk-headed  sphinx,  called  le/tr. 


whtrh  is  winced  (fie.  H),  TIktc  is  also  afabulous  animal  calledia.^,  with  the  head  oft 
bswlt,  tlie  body  ot  a  hnii,  Olid  lln'  tiiil  Icrminaiing  in  a  lotus  flower  (fig.  G>— aFtran^t 
eotnbinntion  of  liio  bird,  i|iiadru])Cil,  and  vegetable — us  well  as  other  fanciful  ciM- 
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but  the  largest  were  brought  from  Elephantine,*  which  is  twenty 
days'  voyage  from  Sai's.  Of  all  these  wonderful  masses  that 
which  I  most  admire  is  a  chamber  made  of  a  single  stone,'  which 
was  quarried  at  Elephantine.  It  took  three  years  to  convey 
this  block  from  the  quarry  to  Sais  ;  and  in  the  conveyance  were 
employed  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  labourers,  who  were  all 
from  the  class  of  boatmen.  The  length  of  this  chamber  on  the 
outside  is  twenty-one  cubits,  its  breadth  fourteen  cubits,  and 
its  height  eight.  The  measurements  inside  are  the  following  : — 
the  length,  eighteen  cubits  and  five-sixths  ;  the  breadth,  twelve 
cubits  ;  and  the  height,  five.  It  lies  near  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,  where  it  was  left  in  consequence  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstance : — It  happened  that  the  architect,  just  as  the  stone 
had  reached  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  heaved  a  sigh,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  that  the  removal  had  taken,  and 
feeling  wearied  with  the  heavy  toil.  The  sigh  was  heard  by 
Araasis,  who  regarding  it  as  an  omen,  would  not  allow  the 
chamber  to  be  moved  forward  any  further.  Some,  however, 
say,  that  one  of  the  workmen  engaged  at  the  levers  was  crushed 
and  killed  by  the  mass,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  its  being 
left  where  it  now  stands. 

tures,  one  of  ^bich  has  the  spotted  body  of  a  leopard,  with  a  winged  human  head 
on  its  back  resemblini^  a  modern  cherub  ;  and  another  is  like  a  gazelle  with  wings 
(fig.  1).  There  is  also  the  square-eared  quadruped,  the  emblem  of  Seth  (fig.  4). 
The  unicorn  also  occurs  in  the  same  early  paintings.  To  this  was  generally  attach- 
ed the  idea  of  great  "  strength  "  (Numb,  xxiii.  22,  and  xxiv.  8),  for  which  the  real 
unicorn  (the  rhinoceros)  was  noted  ;  and  with  this  view  the  sculptors  of  the  Nineveh 
obelisk,  and  of  Pcrsepolis  (Ker  Porter,  i.  PI.  85),  who  had  never  seen  it,  represented 
it  under  the  form  of  a  bull,  their  emblem  of  strength  (Cp.  Pausan.  ix.  21):  but  the 
Egyptian  unicorn,  even  in  the  early  time  of  the  Tith  dynasty,  was  the  rhinoceros; 
and  though  less  known  then  than  afterwards,  it  had  the  pointed  nose  and  small  tail 
of  that  animal,  of  which  it  is  a  rude  representation.  Over  it  is  **  ebo,"  a  name  ap- 
plied also  to  "ivory,"  and  to  any  large  beast.  The  winged  Greek  sphinxes,  so  com- 
mon on  vases,  are  partly  Egyptian,  partly  Phoenician  in  their  character,  the  recurved 
tips  of  the  wings  being  evidently  taken  from  those  of  Astarte.  (See  woodcut  No. 
4  in  App.  to  B.  iii.  Essay  i.) 

The  Romans  sometimes  gave  to  sphinxes  the  head  of  a  man,  sometimes  of  a 
woman,  with  the  royal  asp  upon  the  forehead,  in  sculptures  of  late  time.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  India  a  sphinx  is  said  to  represent  the  fourth  avatar  of  Vishnoo, 
and  in  Thibet  it  is  called  nara-sinhas,  *'  man-lion,"  or  merely  sinhas,  "  lion,"  pro- 
nounced singhas,  like  ^(piyyas. — [G.  W.] 

•  These  were  granite  blocks. — [G.  \V.] 

'  The  form  and  dimensions  of  this  monolith  wore  very  like  that  of  the  same  king 
at  Tel-et-mai,  Thmuifi,  or  Leontopolis  (given  in  Mr.  Burton's  Excerpta,  plate  41), 
which  measures  21  ft.  9  high,  13  ft.  broad,  and  11  fl.  7  deep,  and  internally  19  ft. 
3,  8  ft.,  and  8  ft.  3.  That  of  SaTs,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  81  ft.  ti  long,  22  ft. 
broad,  and  12  ft.  high,  and,  within,  28  ft.  3,  18  ft.,  and  7^.  His  length  is  rcuUy  the 
height^  when  standing  erect.  It  was  not  equal  in  weight  to  the  granite  Colossus  of 
Reuieses  at  Thebes,  which  weighed  upwards  of  887  tons,  and  it  was  far  inferior  to 
the  monolith  of  Buto,  which  was  taken  from  the  same  quarries.  2See  note '  on  cb 
I,>6.— [G.  W.] 
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176.  To  the  other  temples  of  much  note  Amasis  also  made 
magnificent  offerings — at  Memphis,  for  instance,  he  gave  the 
recumbent  colossus  *  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  is 
■eventy-five  feet  long.  Two  other  colossal  statues  stand  on  the 
same  base,  each  twenty  feet  high,  carved  in  the  stone  of  Ethi- 
opia, one  on  either  side  of  the  temple.  There  is  also  a  stone 
colossus  of  the  same  size  at  Sais,  recumbent  like  that  at  Mem- 
phis. Amasis  finally  built  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Memphis,  a 
vast  structure,  well  worth  seeing. 

177.  It  is  said  that  the  reign  of  Amasis  was  the  most  pros- 
perous time  that  Egypt  ever  saw,^ — the  river  was  more  liberal 

*  It  was  au  unusual  position  for  an  Egyptian  statue  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
at  Memphis,  and  the  monolith,  many  have  been  left  on  the  ground,  in  consequcnco 
of  the  troubles  which  came  upon  Egypt  at  the  time ;  and  which  the  Egyptians  con- 
cealed from  Herodotus.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  Colossus  of  a  single  stone,  lying  before 
the  dromos  ol'  the  temple  at  Memphis,  in  which  the  bull  fights  were  held.  This  may 
be  the  statue  of  Amasis. — [G.W.] 

*  This  can  only  relate  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country ;  and  what  Herodotus 
afterwards  bays  shows  this  was  his  meaning.  The  flourishing  internal  condition  of 
Egypt  is  certainly  proved  by  the  monuments,  and  the  wealth  of  private  individuals 
was  very  remarkable ;  but  Egypt  had  lost  all  its  power  abroad,  and  had  long  been 
threatened,  if  not  actually  invaded,  by  the  Babylonians.  Indeed  the  civil  war  between 
Apries  and  Amasis  had  probably  given  Nebuchadnezzar  an  opportunity  for  interfer- 
ing in  Egypt;  and  if  Amasis  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Babylonians  for  quiet 
possession  of  the  throne,  this  might  account  for  the  prophecy  in  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxix.), 
which  is  so  perplexing,  that  Egypt  should  be  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  be  **  a  base 
kingdom,"  raising  itself  no  more  to  *'  rule  over  the  nations,"  Its  being  the  basest 
of  kingdoms,  uninhabited  forty  years  (v.  11),  and  its  cities  desolate,  appears  to  accord 
badly  with  the  prosperous  time  of  Amasis;  if  all  this  was  to  happen  after  the  year  586 
B.  c,  when  Tyre  was  taken,  and  consequently  to  extend  mto  his  reign  (Ezek.  xxix.  18). 
Still  less  could  the  captivity  of  Egypt  date  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed from  Nullum  (iii.  8).  The  successful  reign  of  Apries,  and  his  obliging  the  Chal 
deans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvii.  6),  render  it  impossible;  and  the 
civil  war  between  Apries  and  Amasis  happening  after  the  taking  of  Tyre,  would  agree 
better  with  the  statement  of  Ezekiel  (xxix.  18)  as  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnczzar^s  in- 
vasion of  Egypt.  That  it  took  place  is  directly  stated  by  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  (xliii. 
10,  and  xlvi.  18) :  the  opportunity  for  interference  was  favourable  for  the  Babylon!* 
ans ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  a  tribute  being  imposed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  would  account 
for  the  great  calamities  described  by  those  prophets,  which  to  the  Egyptians  would  be 
the  utmost  humiliation.  Many  tributes  too  were  imposed  on  people  without  absolute 
conquest  or  invasion.  The  reference  to  the  pride  of  Apries  in  Ezekiel  (xxix.  8)  also 
argues  that  it  was  at  his  downfall;  and  this  is  again  foretold  in  Isaiah  (xix.  2).  There 
is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  the  forty  years,  occupying  as  they  would  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  reign  of  Amasis.  (See  Hist.  Notice,  App.  cii.  viii.,  end  of  g  37).  During 
his  reign,  and  before  554  b.  c.  (when  Surdis  was  taken),  ('ni'>us  had  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Amasis,  as  well  as  with  the  Babvlonians,  at  the  time  that  Labvnetus 
(Nabonidus?)  reigned  in  Babylon  (supra,  i.  77);  from  which  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  ?igyptians  were  bound  to  follow  the  policy  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  the  Egyptian 
plialanx  in  the  Lydian  army  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon.  (See  Cyrop.  vi.  ii.  10,  and 
vii.  i.  1^0-45.)  Again,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  captivity  of  Egypt  should  rather 
refer  to  the  Persian  invasion,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  overlooked  in  pro 
phecy  ;  but  these  denouncements  did  not  allude  to  events  about  to  happen  loiiffa/tT 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  they  were  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  trusting  to  Egypt  against 
ihe  power  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  Imd  no  connexion 
vhh  Jewish  history.     Nor  is  it  certain  that  40  is  always  to  be  taken  as  an  exai^ 
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to  the  land,  and  the  land  brought  forth  more  abundantly  foi 
the  service  of  man  than  had  ever  been  known  before  ;  while  the 
number  of  inhabited  citiea  was  not  less  than  twenty  thousand. , 
It  was  this  king  Amasis  who  established  the  law  that  every 
Egyptian  should  appear  once  a  year  before  the  governor  of  his 
cantoa,*  and  show  his  means  of  living  ;  or,  failing  to  do  so,  and 
to  prove  that  he  got  an  honest  livelihood,  should  be  put  to 
death.  Solon  the  Athenian  borrowed  this  law  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  imposed  it  on  his  countrymen,  who  have  observed  it 
ever  since.     It  is  indeed  an  excellent  custom. 

178.  Amasis  was  partial  to  the  Greeks,'  and  among  other 
favours  which  he  granted  them,  gave  to  such  as  liked  to  settle 
in  Egypt  the  city  of  Naucratis  '  for  their  residence.     To  those 
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cb.  lOi),  ind  OQ  cli.  8.  Book  iil.— [G.  W.] 

'  Euch  nooie,  or  cantoo,  was  governed  bj  a  Dionarob.  tlerodotua  ittributCB  thii 
bv  to  Amtt-iw;  but  il  appears  to  bsve  been  muob  older;  since  we  End  in  (be  sculp- 
turea  of  tbe  IBlh  dynBsty  bodies  of  men  presenting  themBelves  before  ihe  raagij- 
intefl  for  registration,  ll  in  possible  tbat  Aniojsie,  the  Srst  king  of  that  dfnastv, 
made  tbe  law,  and  ibat  the  resemblance  of  tbe  two  names  led  to  the  mistake.  Dio-  ' 
iloriu  (i.  77)  mentions  it  as  an  Egyptian  law,  and  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  saying 
ibkt  Solon  introduced  it  at  Athens ;  but  it  was  I>raco  who  made  death  the  punish- 
ment at  Athens    irhiLb  was  altered  bv  Solon  (PluL  Life  of  Solon),  "  who  repealed 


■11  Draco's  laws,  eiceptlng  those  concerning  murder,  because  ihey  were  too  severe ;" 
'  iuomuch  thai  those  who  were  convicted  of  idleness  were  condemned  to  die."  But 
<ilon  "ordered  the  Areopagilca  to  ascertain  how  every  man  got  his  living,  and  to 
haatiw  the  idle."— [G.  W.] 

'  Amaiia  had  reason  to  be  hostile  to  the  fireeks,  who  had  assiaied  Apries,  but 
«««iriDg  tho  value  of  tbdr  aid,  ho  became  friendly  to  them,  and  granted  them 
any  privileges,  which  had  the  effect  of  inducing  many  to  settloin  Egypt,  and  after- 
•rd>  led  thorn  to  assist  Ihc  Egjptians  in  freeing  their  country'  from  the  rersians. 

■  Ih'ks  wu  "  formerly  "  the  only  commercial  entrepdC  for  Greek  merchandise,  and 
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who  only  wished  to  trade  upon  the  coast,  and  did  not  want  to 
6x  their  abode  in  the  country,  he  granted  certain  lands  where 
they  might  set  up  altars  and  erect  temples  to  the  gods.  Of 
these  temples  the  grandest  and  most  famous,  which  is  also  the 
most  frequented,  is  that  called  "  the  Hellenium/'  It  was  built 
conjointly  by  the  lonians,  Dorians,  and  -33olians,  the  following 
cities  taking  part  in  the  work, — the  Ionian  states  of  Chios,  Teos, 
Phocaea,  and  Clazomenae  ;  Rhodes,  Cnidus,  Halicamassus,  and 
Phas^lis '  of  the  Dorians  ;  and  My  tilene  of  the  -^Eolians,  These 
are  the  states  to  whom  the  temple  belongs,  and  they  have  the 
right  of  appointing  the  governors  of  the  factory  ;  the  other 
cities  which  claim  a  share  in  the  building,  claim  what  in  no 
sense  belongs  to  them.  Three  nations,  however,  consecrated 
for  themselves  separate  temples,  the  Eginetans  one  to  Jupiter, 
the  Samians  to  Juno,  and  the  Milesians  to  Apollo.* 

179.  In  ancient  times  there  was  no  factory  but  Naucratis 
in  the  whole  of  Egypt  ;  and  if  a  person  entered  one  of  the  other 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  he  was  obliged  to  swear,  that  he  had  not 
come  there  of  his  own  free  viiW.  Having  so  done,  he  was  bound 
to  sail  in  his  ship  to  the  Canobic  mouth,  or,  were  that  impossible 
owing  to  contrary  winds,  he  must  take  his  wares  by  boat  all 
round  the  Delta,  and  so  bring  them  to  Naucratis,  which  had  an 
exclusive  privilege. 

was  established  for  the  first  time  by  Aniasis.  The  priTileges  enjoyed  by  Naucratis 
were  not  only  owing  to  the  exclusive  regulations  of  the  Egyptians,  like  those  of  the 
Chinese  at  tho  present  day,  but  were  a  precaution  against  pirates  landing  ou  the 
coast,  under  pretence  of  trading.  (Sec  notes  *  and  *  on  chs.  112  and  154.)  The 
exact  position  of  NaucrjitJH  is  unknown.  The  name  is  Greek,  like  that  of  Archander 
(supra,  ch.  US).     Of  tlie  Naucratis  garlands,  see  Athen.  Deip.  xv. — [G.  W.l 

The  story  told  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  1187)  of  the  foundation  of  Naucratis  by  the 
Milesians  in  the  time  of  IvariiA  is  entitled  to  no  manner  of  credit.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  Naucratis  was  in  any  real  sense  *'  a  Milesian  colony." 

•  PhasOlis  lay  on  the  east  coast  of  Lycia,  directly  at  the  base  of  Mount  Solyma 
(Takhtalu).  It  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  Pamphylia  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  27  ;  Mela,  i. 
14;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc),  but  more  commonly,  and  by  the  best  geographers,  to 
Lycia  (Scyl.  Teripl.  p.  94 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  952 ;  Ptolem.  v.  8 ;  Arrian.  I.  24,  ic.). 
According  to  tradition,  it  was  founded  by  Lacius,  the  brother  of  Antiphemus,  the 
Lindian  colonizer  of  Gela.  (Heropyth.  and  Philosteph.  ap.  Athen.  Deipn.  vii.  p. 
297,  f.  and  Aristaenet.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TeAa.)  This  would  place  its  foun- 
dation about  D.  c.  690.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  purely  Greek 
town. 

The  remains  of  Phaselis  are  very  considerable,  and  have  been  carefully  described 
by  Capt.  Beaufort.  (Karamania,  pp.  59-70.)  Its  modern  name  is  Tekr^va.  The 
part  of  the  coast  where  it  is  situated  abounds  in  woods  of  pine,  which  explains  it« 
ancient  name  of  Pityu.ssa.     (See  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  ^aar\Ki%.) 

The  other  places  here  mentioned  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

*  That  is,  to  the  pods  specially  worshipped  in  their  respective  countnef.  Tlie 
great  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  Kgina,  briefly  described  by  Pausanias  (ii. 
xxix.  §  6),  is  well  known  to  travellers.  That  of  Apollo  at  Branchida?,  and  that  of 
Juno  at  Sanios,  have  been  already  noticed.     (Supra,  i.  157,  ii.  148.) 
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180.  It  happened  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  that  the  temple 
of  Delphi  had  been  accidentally  burnt,^  and  the  Amphictyons ' 
had  contracted  to  have  it  rebuilt  for  three  hundred  talents,  of 
which  sum  one-fourth  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  Delphians. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Delphians  went  from  city  to 
city  begging  contributions,  and  among  their  other  wanderings 
came  to  Egypt,  and  asked  for  help.  From  few  other  places 
did  they  obtain  so  much — Amasis  gave  them  a  thousand  talents 
of  alum,*  and  the  Greek  settlers,  twenty  minae.* 

181.  A  league  was  concluded  by  Amasis  with  the  Cyre- 
naeans,  by  which  Cyren6  and  Egypt  became  close  friends  and 
allies.  He  likewise  took  a  wife  from  that  city,  either  as  a  sign 
of  his  friendly  feeling,  or  because  he  had  a  fancy  to  marry  a 
Greek  woman.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  he  es- 
poused a  lady  of  Cyr^n6,  by  name  Ladic6,'  daughter,  some  say, 
of  Battus  or  Arcesilaiis,  the  king " — others,  of  CritobMus,  one 
of  the  chief  citizens.  When  the  time  came  to  complete  the 
contract,  Amasis  was  struck  with  weakness.  Astonished  hereat 
— ^for  he  was  not  wont  to  be  so  afflicted — the  king  thus  addressed 
his  bride  :  "  Woman,  thou  hast  certainly  bewitched  me — now 
therefore  be  sure  thou  shalt  perish  more  miserably  than  ever 
woman  perished  yet."  Ladic6  protested  her  innocence,  but  in 
vain;  Amasis  was  not  softened.  Hereupon  she  made  a  vow 
internally,  that  if  he  recovered  within  the  day  (for  no  longer 
time  was  allowed  her),  she  would  present  a  statue  to  the  temple 
of  Venus  at  Cyren6.     Immediately  she  obtained  her  wish,  and 

'  The  temple  at  Delphi  was  burnt  ia  the  year  n.  c.  648  (Pausan.  X.  v.  §  6),  con- 
eequentlj  in  the  2l8t  year  of  Amasifl.  According  to  one  account  (Philoch.  Fr.  70), 
it  was  purposely  destroyed  by  the  Pi^istratida;.  But  this  was  probably  a  calumny. 
Its  reconstruction  by  the  Alcmaeonidoe,  who  took  the  contract  from  the  Amphic- 
tyons, is  noticed  in  Book  v.  ch.  62. 

*  See  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  200. 

*  That  of  Egypt  was  celebrated  :  **  laudatisnima  in -^gypto."  (Plin.  xxxv.  1,5.) 
Much  is  still  obtained  in  the  Oasis,  but  the  best  is  from  Sheb  (which  signifies  **  alum"), 
10  the  south  of  the  Great  Oasis,  on  the  caravan  road  from  Darfftr. — [G.  W.] 

*  Twenty  minsd  would  be  somewhat  more  than  eighty  pounds  of  our  money. 
The  entire  sum  which  the  Delphians  had  to  collect  exceeded  18,000/. 

*  One  wife  of  Amasis  was  a  daughter  of  the  third  Psammetichus,  and 
another  is  mentioned  on  the  monuments  called  Tashot,  which  looks  like 
a  foreign  (Asiatic)  name.  Amasis  had  the  title  of  Naitsi,  *^son  of 
Neith,"  or  Minerva;  and  this  name,  Ames-Ncitsi,  has  been  changed  by 
Pliny  into  Senesertcus,  who  (he  says)  reigned  when  Pythagoras  was  in 

^ypt.— [G.  W.] 

'  dome  of  the  MSS.  give  the  reading  "Battus,  the  son  of  Arcesilaii?," 
which  Wesseling  prefers.     But  the  weight  of  authority  is  on  the  other 
Hide.     The  chronology  of  the  Cyrcneean  kings  is  so  obscure,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  monarch  or  roonarchs  arc  intended.     Perhaps   Rsittus  th« 
Happy,  and  ArcesiUiis  II.,  his  son,  have  the  best  claim.     (See  note  on  Hook  iv 
ch.  1«3.) 
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the  ling's  weakness  disappeared.  Amasis  loved  her  greatly 
ever  after,  and  Ladic6  performed  her  vow.  The  statue  which 
she  caused  to  be  made,  and  sent  to  CyrSn6,  continued  there  to 
my  daj,  standing  with  its  face  looking  outwards  from  the  city. 
Ladic6  herself,  when  Cambyses  conquered  Egypt,  suffered  no 
wrong  ;  for  Cambyses,  on  learning  of  her  who  she  was,  sent  her 
back  unharmed  to  her  country. 

182.  Besides  the  marks  of  favour  already  mentioned,  Amasiii 
also  enrichud  with  offerings  many  of  the  Greek  temples.  He 
sent  to  Cyren6  a  statue  of  Minerva  covered  with  plates  of  gold," 
and  a  painted  likeness  '  of  himself.     To  the  Minerva  of  Lindus 

'  Statues  of  this  kina  were  not  uncommon  (infr*,  vi.  IIS).  'Tha  most  famoit 
WM  tbat  of  Minerva  at  Delphi,  which  (he  Athenians  dedicated  from  the  spoihi  of 
their  victory  at  the  Eucjmedoo.    (Pausan.  X.  iv.  g  S ;  Clilod.  Fr.  16.) 

•  The  Egjptians  had  actunl  portraits  of  their  kings  at  a  very  remote  period; 
and  those  in  thi  sculptures  were  real  likenesseB.  That  sent  by  Aroasis  to  Cfrei^e 
was  on  wood,  like  the  *iVajc<t.  or  yiu^  (labiila:),  of  the  Greeka;  and  wmilar  pic- 
lures  are  ahown  to  have  been  painted  in  Egjpt  as  early  as  the  llith  dynasty,  nearly 


2000  b.  c.  (Cp.  Plinv,  iiiv.  3,  vii.  Bfi,  where  he  says,  "Gygcs,  the  Lydian,  firrt 
iDventcd  psintinfi:  in  £);rpt.")  In  lireevc  pictures  (olicn  hung  up  in  temples)  were 
works  of  the  be^t  artists,  fre^eoes  and  others  on  walla  being  an  inrcHor  brauch  of 
art  ("nuiUgloiu  artlHcmn  est,  ni^i  curuni  qui  (ubulus  ptnxere  ;  "  Plin.  xxzt.  10): 
and  ve  may  conclude  that  in  Egypt  also  ihe  real  artiitla  were  those  who  painted 
pietun'S.  The  bas-rcliefa  and  paintings  on  the  monuments  were  executed  more 
mechanically,  the  figures  being  driiwn  in  squares  ;  but  in  many  caaea  the  ii»e  of  the 
squares  was  for  topying  the  fit;urea  Troni  smaller  original  designs  of  the  master-ar- 
tist ;  and  some  figures  were  draKH  at  once  without  the  squares,  and  Chen  corrected 
by  the  master.  When  in  squares,  1»  porta  were  given  to  Ihe  height  of  a  man  from 
the  top  uf  the  head  to  the  plant  of  the  foot ;  and  so  systematic  was  this  method, 
that  in  statues  DioJonis  says  (i.  UH|  tlie  various  portions  of  the  same  figure,  made 
by  BCTcrol  artists  in  different  places,  when  brought  togetlier,  would  agree  perfectly, 
and  make  a  complete  whole.  In  his  lime,  however,  the  proportions  bad  been  altered, 
and  he  gives  21^  parts  as  the  h>'ight  of  liie  figure.  It  seems,  too.  Chat  they  were 
somewhat  dilTcrciit  in  statues  and  painted  figures.  These  last  also  varied  at  timei. 
The  above,  oflt)  parts,  was  used  in  the  best  period  of  art  during  the  ISth  and  19th 
dynasties.  The  figures  were  then  a  lillle  more  elongated  than  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Memphile  kings  (a  greater  distance  being  given  from  the  plant  of  the 
foot  to  the  knee),  and  alill  mure  than  under  the  I'lolcmies,  wlien  an  allempl  lo 
biing  the  proportions  nearer  to  ihc  rciil  figure  aliercd  its  churneter,  and  gare  it  a 
etuniaiuc^a,  without  any   npproach  to  greater  truth.     Fur  the   Egyplian  style  wu 
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he  gave  two  statues  in  stone,  and  a  linen  corelet '  well  worth  in- 
Hpection.  To  the  Sumian  Juno  he  presented  two  statues  of 
himself,  matle  in  wood,'  which  stood  in  the  great  temple  to  my 

quite  coil  von  lionjil,  and  uould  nover  be  iiiil>jccled  to  any  other  rules ;  and  the 
Ptolenmiu  li;;ur<',  uB  Dr.  I.epsiuB  observog,  "  was  a  bad  EnittatioD  of  foreign  and  ill- 
nndcntood  dri."  (See  his  LettctR  from  Egi;p(,  p.  1 17.)  With  the  Greehs  the  length 
of  the  foot  irna  "the  measure  nbose  proportion  to  the  entire  height  wtt  generally 
maintained"  (Mailer,  Anct.  Art.  p.  392) ;  but  as  iti  Egjpl  it  is  equal  in  length  to  3 
ei|U3rea,  or  part?,  it  caDiiol  answer  for  a  figure  of  19.  And  ui  of  these  feet  coming 
onlj  to  Ihc  forehead,  vbich  varied  so  much  as  to  be  "},  or  {,  or  lean  of  another 
square,"  shows  that  neither  the  foot,  nor  the  arbitrary  and  variable  point  to  whirh 
it  was  measured,  could  be  any  guide.  In  the  beat  period,  from  the  ground  to  the 
knee  was  6  parts,  or  2  feet ;  but  the  figure  was  greater  in  breadth  as  eompared  to 
its  height  Id  the  pyramid  period  than  during  the  18th  and  lUth  dynasty;  the  distance 
from  the  grouiul  to  the  knee,  tiiough  6  pnrtB,  waa  le9s  than  3  feet.*and  the  walW  Baa 
nearly  3  parts  (or  2il ;  while  ntthe  18th  dynasty  (teriod  it  was  only  S  parts  in  bread  Ji. 
In  the  old  pyramid  time  the  length  of  the  foot  was  '/■  of  the  nbole  figure  to  the  fp 
of  the  head;  in  Ihc  oiher  period  much  less  (S  x  6  being  18);  ao  that  there  must  h«-e 
been  another  standard  ;  and  the  jrrat  difference  was  in  the  breadth,  compared  to  ttie 
height,  of  the  figure  ;  a  ditTcrcnce  in  the  nmnbtr  of  the  squares  is  alKo.said  to  have 
been  met  with.     (See  Handhook  »/  Eggpl,  lloile  i»,  Ombot.) 

There  arc  fome  pnrtriiix  painted  on  wond  and  affiled  to  mummy  rancs.  but  ihrse 
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day,  behind  the  doors.  Samoa  was  honoured  with  these  gifts 
an  account  of  the  bond  of  friendship  subsisting  between  Amasis 
and  Polycrates,  the  son  of  JEaces  :^  Lindus,  for  no  such  reason, 
but  because  of  the  tradition  that  the  daughters  of  Danaus  * 
touched  there  in  their  flight  from  the  sons  of  MgyptuQ,  and 
built  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Such  were  the  offerings  of  Ama- 
sis. He  likewise  took  Cyprus,  which  no  man  had  ever  done 
before/  and  compelled  it  to  pay  him  a  tribute/ 

prcccilcd  Amasis  in  the  same  buildings  where  granite  and  other  statues  of  the 
same  period  were  placed.  Pausanias  (ii.  19)  says  "all  ancient  statues  were  of 
wood,  especially  those  of  the  Egyptians ; "  and  if  in  Egypt  they  were  no  proof  of 
antiquity,  still  the  oldest  there  also  were  probably  of  wood. — [G,  W.] 

•  Vide  infra,  iii.  89-43. 

•  The  flight  of  Danaus  from  Egypt  to  Greece  is  not  only  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, but  by  Manetho  and  others,  and  was  credited  both  by  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians; and  it  is  certainly  very  improbable  (as  Mr.  Kenrick  observes)  that  the 
Greeks  would  have  traced  the  colonisation  of  Argos,  and  the  origin  of  certain 
rites,  to  Egypt,  unless  there  had  been  some  authority  for  the  story.  The 
foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
when  flying  from  Egypt,  accords  with  tho  notion  of  colonisation  and  relig- 
ions rites  passing  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Greeks;  and  the  tradition  of  the  ro- 
lationship  between  iKgyptus,  Danaus,  and  Bolus,  connects  the  three  countries  of 
Kgypt,  Greece,  and  Phoenioia.     See  note  *,  ch.  101,  and  note  *,  ch.  lo7. — [G.  W.] 

•  Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  first  occupied  by  the  Chittim,  a  Japhetic  race 
'Gen.  X.  4).  To  them  must  be  attributed  the  foundation  of  the  original  capital, 
.Itiiim.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  however,  the  Phoenicians  had  made  themselves 
nasters  of  the  island,  which  they  may  have  named  Cyprus,  from  the  abundance  of 
he  herb  eypni*  (Lawsonia  alba),  called  in  the  Hebrew  *!E!D,  which  is  found  there. 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Kuit^ot.  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  24.)  According  to  Greek  tradition, 
lie  conquest  was  effected  by  a  certain  (-inyras,  a  Syrian  king  (Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill  ; 
Ipollod.  III.  xiv.  §  8),  whom  Homer  makes  contemporary  with  Agamemnon.  (H. 
i.  20).  His  capital  was  Paphos.  If  we  may  believe  Viigil,  the  Cittteans  soon  re- 
ined their  independence,  for  Belua,  the  father  of  Dido  (more  properly  Matgen, 
lenand.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  18),  had  again  to  reduce  the  island  {Mi\.  i.  621-2), 
rbere,  according  to  Alexander  of  Ephesus,  he  built  (rebuilt  ?)  the  two  cities  of 
ritium  and  Lap^thus.  (See  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Aiin/^os.)  A  hundred  and  fifty 
ears  afterwards  we  find  the  Cittaeans  again  in  revolt.  They  had  renounced  their 
Iterance  to  Eloleus,  king  of  Tyre,  and  were  assisted  in  their  struggle  by  Shalman- 
*ier  (Menand.  ap.  Joseph.  A.  J.  ix.  14),  or  more  probably  Sargon,  his  successor, 
rhose  well-known  inscription,  found  in  Cyprus,  probably  commemorates  this  event. 
Liter  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  PhoDuicia  seems  to  have  recovered  her  suprc- 
lacy,  and  thenceforth  Cyprus  followed  her  fortunes ;  being  now  attacked  by  Amasis 
8  a  sequel  to  the  Phcnnician  wars  of  his  predecessor  (supra,  ch.  161 ;  cp.  Diod.  Sic. 
.  68).  So,  too,  when  Phcpnicia  submitted  to  Cambyses,  Cyprus  immediately  follow- 
d  her  example  (infra,  iii.  19).  Concerning  the  Greek  colonies  in  Cyprus,  see  note 
>n  Book  T.  ch.  104. 

•  Mr,  Blakesley  says  (note  ad  loc):  "It  is  impossible  that  Cyprus  could  liave 
>een  reduced  without  a  fleet,  and  J^gi/pf  did  not  possess  one  of  her  oim."  He  then 
>roceed8  to  speculate  on  the  quarter  whence  an  anxiliary  naval  force  was  at  this 
ime  procured,  and  decides  in  favour  of  Samos.  But  Neco  had  made  Egypt  a  naval 
power  (snpra,  ch.  159),  which  she  thenceforth  continued  to  be.  Under  Apries  she 
contended  against  Phcenicia  (ch.  161),  undoubtedly  with  her  own  ships,  not  with 
''some  Hellenic  auxiliary  naval  force,*'  as  Mr.  Blakesley  supposes.  Her  continued 
poetsession  of  a  large  navy  after  her  conquest  by  the  Persians  is  marked  in  ri.  6, 
where  her  vessels  are  engaged  against  the  lonians,  and  again  in  vii.  89,  where  she 
funiishes  200  triremes  (the  largcj^t  contingent,  after  that  of  Phoenicia)  to  the  fleet 
Iff  Xerxes. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

"THE  EGYPTIANS  BEFORE  THE  REIGN  OF  THEIR  KING  PSAMMETI 
CHUS  BELIEVED  THEMSELVES  TO  BE  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  OF  MAN- 
K1ND."-Chap.  2. 

The  Egyptians  from  Asia.  Egj'ptian  and  Celtic.  Semitic  character  of  EgrptiaD.  Eri- 
dcDces  of  au  older  lun^iitige  tbun  Zend  and  Sanscrit.  Ba  or  JPa^  and  Jfa,  primitive 
cries  of  infants,  made  into  father  and  mother,  m  for  b.  Bek  not  to  be  pronounced 
bv  an  untutored  child.  Bek,  name  of  bread  in  Egypt.  The  story  told  to  Herodotus. 
Claim  of  the  Scythians  to  be  an  early  race. 

If  Egypt  is  not  the  oldest  civilised  nation  of  antiquity,  it  may  vie  with 
any  other  known  in  history ;  and  the  records  of  its  civilisatioa,  left  by 
the  monuments,  unquestionably  date  far  before  those  of  any  other  coan- 
try.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  not  the  most 
ancient  of  mankind,  they  evidently  derived  their  origin  from  Asia ;  and 
the  parent  stock,  from  which  they  were  a  very  early  offset,  claim  a  higher 
antiquity  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Their  skull  shows  them  to 
have  been  of  the  Caucasian  stock,  and  distinct  from  the  African  tribes 
Westward  of  the  Nile ;  and  they  are  evidently  related  to  the  oldest 
races  of  Central  Asia.  (See  note  *  on  ch.  15.)  The  Egyptian  language 
might,  from  its  grammar,  appear  to  claim  a  Semitic  origin,  but  it  is  not 
really  one  of  that  family,  like  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  others;  nor  is 
it  one  of  the  languages  of  the  Sanscritic  family,  though  it  shows  a  prim- 
itive affinity  to  the  Sanscrit  in  certain  points ;  and  this  has  been  accounted 
for  by  the  Egyptians  being  an  offset  from  the  early  "undivided  Asiatic 
stock;" — a  conclusion  consistent  with  the  fact  of  their  language  bein{^ 
"  much  less  developed  than  the  Semitic  and  Sanscritic,  and  yet  admit- 
ting the  principle  of  those  inflexions  and  radical  formations,  which  we 
find  developed,  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  the  other,  of  those  great 
families."  Besides  certain  affinities  with  the  Sanscrit,  it  has  others 
with  the  Celtic,  and  the  languages  of  Africa ;  and  Dr.  Ch.  Meyer  thinks 
that  Celtic  "in  all  itsnon-Sanscritic  features  most  strikingly  corresponds 
with  the  old  Egyptian."  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  M.  Muller  that  the 
Egyptian  bears  an  affinity  "  both  to  the  Arian  and  Semitic  dialects,'' 
from  its  having  been  an  offset  of  the  original  Asiatic  tongue,  which  was 
their  common  parent  before  this  was  broken  up  into  the  Turanian,  Arian, 
and  Semitic. 

In  its  grammatical  construction,  Egyptian  has  the  greatest  rosero- 
blance  to  the  Semitic;  and   if  it  has  less  of  this  character  than   the 
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Hebrew,  and  other  purely  Semitic  dialects,  this  is  explained  by  the 
latter  haying  been  developed  after  the  separation  of  the  original  tongne 
into  Arian  and  Semitic,  and  by  the  Egyptian  having  retained  a  portion 
of  both  elements.  There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that  the  Egyptian 
may  have  been  a  compound  language,  formed  from  two  or  more  after 
the  first  migration  of  the  race ;  and  foreign  elements  may  have  been 
then  added  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  languages. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  while  the  Semitic  languages 
are  confined  to  the  south-west  part  of  Asia,  including  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  the  same  elements  are  met  with  in  the  languages  of 
Africa. 

Though  Zend  and  Sanscrit  are  the  oldest  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  still  these  two  are  offsets  of  an  older  primitive  one ; 
and  among  other  evidences  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  changes  that 
words  had  already  undergone  in  Zend  and  Sanscrit  from  the  original 
form  they  had  in  the  parent  tongue ;  as  in  the  number  "  twenty,"  which 
being  in  the  Zend  "  FiW^i,"  and  in  Sanscrit  "  Vimati^'*  shows  that  they 
have  thrown  off"  the  "  d  "  of  the  original  dva,  "  two,"  of  dvisaiti,  and  of 
dvinsati  (as  the  Latin  **  viginti  "  is  a  corrupted  form  of  "  dviginti ") ; 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  original  form  is  maintained  in 
the  "  dvadeset,"  or  **  dvaes,"  of  the  Slavonic ;  and  "  twice  "  in  Sanscrit 
is  dciB,  Another  evidence  is  obtained  from  tho  Sanscrit  verb  <umi^  "  I 
am,"  where  %anti^  "  they  are,"  is  put  for  amnti^  &c. 

The  word  "  Bekos  "  is  thought  to  be  Phrygian ;  and  Strabo,  fol- 
lowing Hipponax,  says  it  was  the  Cvprian  word  for  bread,  (vii.  p. 
340.) 

Larcher  remarks  that  deprived  of  its  Greek  termination,  "  os,"  and 
reduced  to  **  Bek,"  it  looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  bleating  of  the 
goats,  which  the  children  had  been  accustomed  to  hear ;  but  it  might 
rather  be  considered  one  of  the  two  primitive  sounds  (ba  or  pa,  and  ma) 
first  uttered  by  infants,  which  have  been  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
lather  and  mother  in  the  earliest  offsets  from  the  parent  language  of 
mankind  :  thus  raatar  (^6'wrf) ;  matar  (Jianscr.)\  mater  (i«/.),  and  ftryn/p 
(6^r.);  muder  {Germ.)\  mator  (Slav^\  mam  (WeUli)\  urn  fiT^J.  and 
iArah,)\  amma  [Tamil)  \  erne  "woman"  (Mongol^  whence  tne  termi- 
nations  of  khaueiu  and  begum) ;  ima  "  wife  "  (  Odiak)  ;  ema  "  mother  " 

(Finnish)]  ema  "female"  [Magyar)  \  hime  ^IM€  "wife,"  "wo- 
man," and  mau  (t-mau,  mau-t),  "  mother  "  {Egyptian), 

The  same  with  ah^  or  pa  ;  and  though  it  has  been  observed  that 
Greek  and  Sanscrit  have  the  verbs  of  similar  meaning  Traw  and  /u-aw, 
pa  and  ma ;  and  that  ttcitt/p,  fi-qrrjpj  pitar,  matar,  are  regularly  formed ; 
the  existence  of  the  same  roots  in  other  languages  claims  for  them  a 
fiur  earlier  origin ;  and  they  were  borrowed  from  the  first  efforts  of  the 
infant's  speech. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  consonants  which  b3gin  these  sounds 
"  i«,"  "  »wi,"  are  commutable  labials,  "  b "  being  frequently  put  for 
"m,"  in  many  languages;  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  chnubis  for  chnumis; 
Gemnoute  changed  into  Sebennytus  and  Senieuhoud;    the  river  Ba- 
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gradas  converted  into  Magradah ;  the  Mandela  into  Bardela,  and  manj 
others ;  and  the  modern  Grrceks,  who  have  no  "  b,"  are  obliged  to  intro- 
duce an  "  m  "  before  a  "  p,"  to  imitate  the  Bownd^—fahnea  being  written 
by  them  phamprika.  The  natural  sound,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
word  hek  might  have  been  pronounced  by  a  child,  but  not  the  "  k," 
unless  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  artificial  effort ;  and  one  un- 
taught to  speak  would  not  have  the  power  of  uttering  any  but  labial 
Bounds«  The  fact,  therefore,  of  the  children  not  being  able  to  go 
beyond  "be,"  the  beixinning  of  the  word,  renders  the  story  doubtful; 
and  still  less  can  we  believe  that  the  Egyptians  ^ve  precedence  to  the 
Phrygians  from  the  use  of  the  word  hek ;  since  their  own  word  "  oik," 
"  ak,"  "  cake,"  **  bread,"  or  with  the  definite  article  j^o/X*  (pronounced  in 
Coptic  hayk^  like  our  word  "  hake  ")  would  be  at  once  constmed,  by  a 
people  already  convinced  that  they  were  the  oldest  of  men,  into  a 
proof  of  tiieir  own  claims ;  for  those  cakes  of  bread  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians  in  all  their  offerings  to  the  gods.  The  story,  then,  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  many  current  among  the  Qreek  ciceroni  in  Egypt, 
wliich  were  similar  to  those  concocted  at  the  present  day  in  the  "  Fnink 
quarter  "  of  an  eastern  city ;  and  we  may  acquit  Psammetichus  of  igno- 
rance of  his  own,  as  well  as  of  other,  languages. 

And  though  Herodotus  says  he  learnt  the  story  itself  from  tho 
priests  of  Memphis,  it  is  evident  that,  being  ignorant  of  the  language, 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  interpreter. 

Justin  (iL  1)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiL  15)  also  mention 
a  question  between  the  Egyptians  and  Scythians  respecting  their  com- 
parative antiquity,  which  was  considered  with  some  show  of  reason  to 
end  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  they  inhabited  those  high  lands  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  naturally  the  first  freed  from  the  water  that  once  covered 
the  earth,  and  therefore  the  first  inhabited ;  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
races  of  Central  Asia  is  fully  borne  out  by  modern  ethnological  research* 
as.— [G.  W.] 
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CHAPTER    II. 


"THE    EGYPTIANS    WERE    THE    FIRST    TO    DISCOVER   THE   SOLAR 

YEAR."— Chap.  4. 


The 


(See  note  *  on  Cbap.  51,  and  below,  Appendix,  Ch.  vii.) 

12  months  in  Egypt.  Years  of  860, 865,  and  36rii  days.  The  three  seasons.  Length 
of  the  year  corrected.  Sothic  year.  The  year  of*  865  days.  The  dates  of  kings' 
reigns.  The  Square  or  Sothic  year.  The  Lunar  year.  The'Arab  year.  The  Jewish 
year.    InterciUation  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks. 


Tiiorou  Herodotus  does  not  call  the  twelve  portions,  into  which  the 
Egyptian  year  was  divided,  months,  it  is  certain  that  the  original  di* 
vision  was  taken  as  among  most  other  people  from  the  moon ;  the 
hieroglyphic  signifying  **  month  "  bein^  the  crescent  The  Egyptians 
had  three  years  :  one  unintercalated,  of  360  days  ;  and  two  intercalated, 
respectively  of  365  and  365|  days.  They  were  divided  into  three 
seasons  (**  spring,  summer,  and  winter,"  according  to  Diodorus,  i.  11), 
each  composed  of  four  months  of  80  days ;  and  in  the  two  intercalated 
years  five  days  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month,  which  com- 
pleted the  365  days ;  the  quarter  day  in  the  last  of  them  being  added 
every  fourth  year,  as  in  our  leap-year. 

The  three  seasons  were  thus  represented  with  the  four  months  be- 
longing to  each : — 


#  ^VN^VW 


^  /WWV\ 


A/VWVV 


4.  Choeak. 


8.  Atbor. 


2.  Paopi. 


1.  Tboth. 


/WN^ 


8.  Pharrouthl. 


7.  Pliamviiuph. 


6.  Mechlr. 


6.  T()bl. 


)K 


12.  Mesore. 


11.  Epcp. 


10.  Paoui. 


9.  PacboDS. 


The  first  season  began  with  the  month  Thoth  (the  first  day  ot 
which,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  b.  c.  24,  coincided  with  the  29th 
August,  o.  s.),  and  was  composed  of  the  four  mouths  Thoth,  Paopi, 
Athor,  Choeak;  the  second  of  Tobi,  Mechlr,  Phameiioth,  Pharrauthi; 
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the  third  of  PachoDs,  Paoni,  Epep,  and  Mesor^ ;  at  the  end  of  which 
were  added  the  five  days  of  the  intercahited  year.  The  names  of  the 
seasons  appear  to  bo,  1st,  of  the  plants ;  2nd,  of  flowering,  or  harvest, 
and  8rd,  of  the  waters,  or  inundation;  which  originally  corresponded 
nearly  to  1  ,  November,  December,  January  and  February;  2  ,  March, 
April,  May  and  June;  3<*,  July,  August,  September  and  October. 
But  as,  in  course  of  time,  the  seasons  changed,  and  those  of  summer 
fell  in  winter,  they  found  it  necessary  to  make  another  correction ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  resolved  on  ascertaining  the  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  return  of  a  fixed  star  to  the  same  place  in  the  heavens, 
which  they  perceived  would  not  be  variable  as  were  their  conventional 
seasons.  The  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star,  Sothis,  was  therefore  the 
point  fixed  upon,  and  in  1460  Sothic  (or  1461  of  their  vague)  years, 
they  found  that  it  rose  again  heliacally,  that  their  seasons  had  returned 
to  their  original  places  again,  and  that  they  had  lost  one  whole  year, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  365  days.  This  showed  them  that  the 
difierence  of  a  quarter  of  a  day  annually  required  that  one  day  every 
four  years  should  be  intercalated  to  complete  the  true  year;  and 
though  they  had  already  devised  other  means  of  fixing  the  return  of  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  this  was  the  first  nearly  accurate  determi- 
nation of  its  length.  The  period  when  they  first  began  their  observations, 
as  well  as  that  still  more  remote  one  when  the  first  intercalated  year 
of  365  days  came  into  use,  must  have  been  long  before  the  year  1322 
B.  G. ;  and  an  inscription  (in  the  Turin  Museum)  of  the  time  of  Amu- 
nophl.,  the  second  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  mentions  the  year  of  365 
days.  Lepsius  and  M.  de  Roug6  have  also  shown  that  the  five  days 
were  already  noticed  in  the  12th  dynasty,  and  that  the  rite  of  Sothis 
was  celebrated  at  the  same  period.  The  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis  was 
therefore  ascertained  long  before  the  year  1322 ;  and  the  reputed  an- 
tiquity of  the  intercalary  days  is  shown  by  their  being  ascribed,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  to  Hermes ;  as  well  as  by  the  fable  of  the  five  sons  of 
Seb  having  been  born  on  those  days;  nor  would  the  Egyptian  kings 
have  *'  sworn  to  retain  the  sacred  year  of  3G5  days  without  intercalating 
any  day  or  month,-'  unless  the  Sothic  year  had  been  already  invented. 
Herodotus  ixho  says  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  stars  for  their  mode 
of  adjusting  the  year  and  its  seasons.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  still  older  year  of  360  days  was  retained  for  the  dates  of  kings* 
reigns ;  and  th.it  this  unintercalated  year  of  360  days  was  the  one  used 
in  their  records  and  monun^ontal  stelae :  thus,  an  Apis  was  born  in  the 
53rd  year  of  Psammetichus  I.,  the  19th  Meehir,  and  died  in  the  16th 
year  of  Neco  on  the  6th  Paopi,  aged  16  years,  7  months,  and  17  days. 
Now  from  19  Meehir  to  6  Paopi  are  210  days  +  11  to  the  end  of 
Meehir  -f  6  of  Paopi  =  227,  or  7  months  17  days  over  the  16  years; 
without  any  intercalary  5  days.  It  is,  however j  possibk  that  the  5  days 
were  included  in  the  last  month  of  the  year,  and  that  it  was  a  year  of 
365  days ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  31st,  or  any  other  day  beyond 
the  30th,  of  Mesore. 

The  Sothic  year  of  365J  days  was  called  the  square  year,  the  annus 
quadraius  of  Pliny  (ii.  47)  ;  and  the  same  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (L  50), 
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Macrobius  (I  16),  and  Horapollo.     It  appears  to  be  represented  in 

hieroglyphics  by  a  square  J         instead  of  the  sun   1^    of  the   two 

vague  years.  The  retention  of  the  unintercalated  and  intercalated 
Fague  year  would  prevent  the  confusion  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  older  and  later  chronological  memoirs  having  been 
kept  in  years  of  a  different  reckoning ;  for  it  was  always  easy  to  turn 
these  last  into  Sothio  years,  when  more  accurate  calculations  were  re- 
quired ;  and  this  Sothic,  or  sidereal  year,  was  reserved  for  particular 
occasions,  as  the  old  Coptic  year  is  used  by  the  modern  Egyptians 
when  they  wish  to  fix  any  particular  period,  or  to  ascertain  the  proper 
season  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  Egyptians  had  therefore  an  object  in  retaining  the  vague  year, 
in  order  that  the  festivab  of  the  gods,  in  course  of  time,  might  pass 
through  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as  Geminus  the  Rhodian  (who 
lived  m  77  b.  c.)  informs  us.  It  is  also  evident,  that  without  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Sothic  year  they  could  not,  as  Herodotus  supposes,  have 
fixed  the  exact  return  of  the  seasons. 

We  may  conclude,  that  the  Egyptians  had  at  first  a  lunar  year 
which  being  regulated  by  the  moon,  and  divided  into  12  moons,  or 
months,  led  to  a  month  being  ever  after  represented  in  hieroglyphic?  by 
a  moon ;  but  this  would  only  have  been  at  a  most  remote  period  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy ;  and  some  might  hence 
derive  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  early  use  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
suppose  that  they  were  invented  before  the  introduction  of  the  solar 
months.     In  India  also  the  lunar  year  was  older  than  the  solar. 

The  lunar  year  still  continues  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  and  other 
Moslems,  and  the  origin  of  a  month  has  been  the  same  in  many  coun- 
tries; but  their  year  is  only  of  354  days.  The  Aztecs,  again,  had 
months  of  13  days,  of  which  1461  made  their  cycle  of  52  years,  by 
which  the  supernumerary  quarter  day  was  accurately  adjusted.  But 
though  the  Arabs  always  used  lunar  months,  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Lane,  and  by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  that  their  years  were  inter- 
calated for  about  two  centuries,  until  the  10th  year  of  the  Hegira,  when 
the  intercalation  was  discontinued  by  Mohammed^s  order ;  so  that  the 
usual  mode  of  adjusting  Arab  chronology  with  our  own  is  not  quite 
correct. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Moses  in  describing  the  abatement  of  the 
waters  of  the  Deluge,  calculates  five  months  at  150  days  (Gen.  viii.  3, 
4),  or  30  days  to  a  month,  being  the  same  as  the  unintercalated  Egyp- 
tian year ;  the  lunar  however  was  that  first  used  by  the  Hebrews ;  and, 
as  in  other  languages,  their  name  for  the  moon  signified  also  a  month. 
The  lunar  year  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  12  months,  which  began  (us 
with  the  Arabs)  directly  the  new  moon  appeared;  they  varied  in  their 
length,  and  in  order  to  rectify  the  loss  of  the  1 1  days,  in  the  real  length 
of  the  year,  they  added  a  thirteenth  month  every  third,  and  sometimes 
every  second  year,  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  so  that  their  months  and 
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festivals  did  not  (like  those  of  the  Arabs)   go  through   the   Tarioas 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Herodotus  considers  the  intercalation  of  the  Egyptians  better  than 
that  of  the  Greeks,  who  added  a  month  at  the  end  of  every  2Dd  year, 
making  them  alternately  of  12  and  13  months.  This  indeed  would 
cause  an  excess,  which  the  omission  of  1  month  every  8th  year  by  the 
Greeks  would  not  rectify.  (See  Cemorintis^  de  Die  Nat.  c.  18.)  Hero- 
dotus calculates  the  Greek  months  at  30  days  each,  and  the  12  months 
at  360  days,  when  he  says  seventy  years,  without  including  intercalary 
months,  arc  25,200  days,  i.  e,  360  X  70,  which,  he  adds,  tne  35  inter- 
calary months  will  increase  by  lOf^O  days  (35  X  30),  making  a  total  of 
26.250  days  for  70  years.  This  would  be  375  days  to  the  year.  (See  n.  *, 
ch.  32,  Bk.  i.)  On  the  Greek  intercalation  see  Macrobius,  Saturn.  L  1 4, 
who  says  the  Greeks  made  their  year  of  354  days,  and  perceiving  that 
\1\  days  were  wanting  to  the  true  year,  they  added  90  days,  or  3  months, 
every  8  years.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  554)  says  the  Greeks  were  ignorant 
(of  the  true  length)  o!f  the  year  until  Eudoxus  was  in  Egypt ;  and 
this  was  in  the  late  time  of  the  2nd  Nectanebo,  about  b.  g.  360 ;  and 
Macrobius  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  always  possessed  the  true  calcu- 
lation of  the  length  of  the  year, — ^^  anni  certus  modus  apud  solos 
semper  w^gyptios  fuit."  (Saturn,  i.  7.)  He  then  mentions  the  primi- 
tive year  among  other  people — as  the  Arcadians,  who  divided  it  into 
3  months ;  other  Greeks  making  it  consist  of  354  days  (a  lunar  year) ; 
and  the  Komans  under  Komulus,  who  divided  it  into  10  months,  b^f^- 
ginning  with  March. — [O.  W.] 
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CHAPTER    III. 

*•  THE  EGYPTIANS  FIRST  BROUGHT  INTO  USE  THE  NAMES  OF  THE 
TWELVE  GODS  WHICH  THE  GREEKS  ADOPTED  FROM  THEM."— 
Chap.  4. 

Different  orders  of  gods.  The  great  gods  of  the  first  order.  The  second  order.  Place 
of  Re,  or  the  Sun.  Classification  of  the  gods.  Sabaism  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian 
religion.  Pantheism.  Name  of  Re,  Phrah,  and  Pharaoh.  Position  of  Re  m  the 
second  order.  Rank  of  Osiris.  Children  of  Seb.  The  third  order.  The  other 
most  noted  deities.  Other  gods.  Foreign  divinities.  Chief  god  of  a  city  and  the 
triad.  Deities  multiplied  to  a  great  extent — the  unity.  Offices  of  the  deity — char- 
acters of  Jupiter.  Resemblances  of  gods  to  be  traced  from  one  original.  Subdi- 
vision of  the  deity — local  ^ods.  Personifications — Nature  gods.  Sacred  trees  and 
mountains.  Common  origm  of  religious  systems.  Greek  philosophy.  Creation 
and  early  state  of  the  earth. 

It  is  evident  that  some  gods  held  a  higher  rank  throughout  the  country 
than  others,  and  that  many  were  of  minor  importance,  while  some  were 
merely  local  divinities.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  great  gods  were 
limited  to  8,  or  the  2nd  rank  to  12 ;  there  are  also  proofs  of  some,  re- 
puted to  belong  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  orders,  holding  a  higher  position 
than  this  gradation  would  sanction,,  and  two  of  different  orders  are  com* 
bined,  or  substituted  for  each  other.  It  is  not  possible  to  arrange  all 
the  gods  in  the  3  orders  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  nor  can  the  12  have 
been  all  bom  of  the  8 ;  there  was  however  some  distinction  of  the  kind, 
the  8  agreeing  with  the  8  Cabiri  (/.  e,  "  great  "  gods)  of  the  Phoenicians 
(see  note  •  oh  ch.  51),  and  the  others  with  the  12  gods  of  Olympus,  and 
the  Consentes  of  the  Romans ;  though  it  is  uncertain  how  tliis  arrange- 
ment applied  to  them.  Those  who  have  the  best  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  8  great  gods  are, — 1.  Amun ;  2.  Maut ;  3.  Noum,  or  Nou 
(Noub,  Nef,  Kneph) ;  4.  Sate  ;  5.  Pthah ;  6.  Neith  ;  7.  Khem  ;  8.  Pasht, 
who  seems  also  to  combine  the  character  of  Buto,  under  whose  name 
she  was  worshipped  at  Bubastis. 

1.  Amun^  the  great  god  of  Thebes,  "  the  King  of  the  gods,"  an- 
swered to  Jupiter ;  2.  Maxd^  the  *'  Mother  "  of  all,  or  the  maternal 
principle  (probably  the  mot  of  Sanconiatho,  see  App.  Book  iii.  Essay  i. 
^  3,  11),  appears  to  be  sometimes  a  character  of  Buto  (Latona),  pri- 
maeval darkness,  from  which  sprang  light ;  3.  Nonm^  Nu,  Nou  (or  Nou- 
bai  ?  called  also  Noub,  Nef,  Kneph,  Cnuphis,  and  Chnubisjthe  ram-headed 
god),  who  was  also  considered  to  answer  to  Jupiter,  as  his  companion 
(4.)  SiUi  did  to  Juno,  was  the  great  god  of  the  Cataracts,  of  Ethiopia, 
and  of  the  Oases ;  and  in  later  temples,  especially  of  lloman  time,  he 
often  received  the  name  of  Amun  : — the  "  contortis  cornibus  Ammon." 
(See  notes  on  ch.  29,  42,  Book  ii.,  and  on  ch.  181,  Book  iv.)  There  is 
a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Semitic  Nef,  *'  breath,"  and  the 
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Coptic  nibe,  nifi,  nouf,  "  spiritus ;"  and  between  the  hieroglyphic  num 
(with  the  article  pnum),  and  the  Tirfv/u-a,  "  spirit,"  which  Diodorus  says 
was  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  He  was  the  *'  soul  of  the  world  " 
(corap.  "  mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet ").  The  ram, 
his  emblem,  stands  for  bai  "  soul,"  and  hence  the  Asp  also  received  the 
name  of  Bait  The  "  K "  of  Kneph  is  evidently  a  corrupt  addition, 
as  Knoub  for  Noub ;  the  change  of  m  and  h  in  Noub  is  easily  explained 
(see  above,  in  ch.  i.  ^  6) ;  and  the  name  "  Noub  "  is  perhaps  connected 
with  Nubia  as  well  as  with  gold.  The  very  general  introduction  of 
the  ram^s  head  on  the  prow  of  the  sacred  boats,  or  arks,  of  other  gods, 
seems  to  point  to  the  early  and  universal  worship  of  this  god,  and  to 
connect  him,  as  his  mysterious  boat  does,  with  the  spirit  that  moved  on 
the  waters.  He  is  said  to  be  Agathodemon,  and  the  Asp  being  his 
emblem,  confirms  this  statement  of  Eusebius. 

5.  JPthah  was  the  creative  power,  the  maker  of  all  material  things, 
"  the  father  of  the  gods,"  and  assimilated  by  the  Greeks,  through  a 
gross  notion  of  the  ATy/xtovpyo?,  or  Opifex  Mundi,  to  their  Hephsestus 
(Vulcan).  He  was  the  god  of  Memphis.  He  had  not  so  high  a  rank 
in  Greece,  nor  in  India,  where  Agni  (i^nis  of  Latin,  o^an  "  fire"  of  Sla- 
vonic) was  an  inferior  deity  to  Mabadeva,  or  Siva. 

6.  Neitkj  the  goddess  of  Sais,  answered  to  Ath^nd  or  Minerva ;  she 
was  self-born,  and  apo-cvo<^Xv9,  she  therefore  sometimes  had  the  sceptre 
given  to  male  deities.     (See  note*  on  ch.  62,  Book  ii.) 

7.  Khem^  the  generative  principle,  and  universal  nature,  was  repre- 
sented as  a  phallic  figure.  He  was  the  god  of  Coptos,  the  "  Hdv  €h;)8aM'," 
and  the  Pan  of  Chemmis  (Panopolis) — the  Egyptian  Pan,  who,  as 
Herodotus  justly  observes  (ch.  145,  Book  ii.),  was  one  of  the  8  great 
gods.  Of  him  is  said  in  the  hieroglyphic  legend,  **  thy  title  is  '  father 
of  thine  own  father.'  "  (See  notes  '  and  '  on  ch.  42,  and  App.  Book 
iii.  Essay  i.  ^  11.) 

8.  rashly  Bubastis,  answered  to  Artemis,  or  Diana;  as  at  the  Specs 
Artemidos. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  12  gods  of  the  2nd  order ;  and  I 
only  do  this  temporarily,  as  I  have  long  since  done  in  my  Materia 
Hieroglypliica  (p.  58) ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  they  do  not 
appear  always  to  have  been  the  same,  and  that  the  children  of  the  8 
great  gods  do  not  necessarily  hold  a  place  among  those  of  the  2nd  order. 
(For  the  form  of  those  of  the  other  gods,  whose  names  are  mentioned 
below,  see  At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  v..  Plates.) 

The  12  deities  of  the  most  importance  after  the  8,  and  who  may 
have  been  those  of  the  2nd  order,  are  : — 

1.  Ite^  Ra,  or  Pbrah,  the  Sun,  the  father  of  many  deities,  and  com- 
bined with  others  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  even  3rd  order. 

2.  Seh^  Chronos,  or  Saturn.  He  was  also  the  earth.  Being  the 
father  of  Oj-iris,  and  other  deities  of  the  8rd  order,  he  was  called 
"  father  of  the  gods."     The  goose  was  his  emblem.     (See  note  •  ch.  72.) 

3.  Netpf,  Rhea,  wife  of  Seb.  She  was  the  Vault  of  Heaven,  and 
was  called  "  mother  of  the  gods  " 

4.  KhonSy  the  3rd  member  of  the  Great  Triad  of  Thebes,  composed 
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of  Amun,  Maui,  and  Khons  tbeir  offspring.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a 
character  of  Hercules,  and  also  of  the  Moon.  In  the  Etjmologicum 
Magnum,  Hercules  is  called  Chon. 

5.  Anot(k^j  Estia,  or  Vesta,  the  3rd  member  of  the  Great  Triad  of 
the  Cataracts,  composed  of  Noum  (Nou),  Sate,  and  Anouke.  (See  note  • 
on  ch.  62.)     Estia  is  Fcstia  with  the  di^mma. 

6.  Atmou,  AtmoOy  Atum^  or  Atm^  is  "  Darkness,"  the  Sun  after 
•unset  (comp.  Atmeh,  "  darkness,"  Arabic)  sol  infcrus,  aud  called  Re- 
Atum.  Mr.  Birch  thinks  him  the  negative  principle,  tern  signifjing 
'*  not." 

7.  JK^t^'^pparentlj  the  same  as  Gom  or  Hercules,  the  splendour 
and  light  of  the  Sun,  and  therefore  called  a  "  son  of  Re." 

8.  Tafne  (Daphne),  or  Tafne-t,  a  lion-headed  goddess,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Thriphis,  who  is  with  Khem  at  Athribis  and  Panopolis. 

9.  Thothj  the  intellect;  Hermes  or  Mercury;  the  Moon  (Lunus), 
a  male  god  as  in  India ;  and  Time  in  the  sense  of  passing  period. 
Anubis  is  also  Time,  past  and  future.     (Plutarch  de  Is.  s.  44.) 

10.  Savaky  the  crocodile-headed  god,  often  called  Savak-Re. 

11.  Mleithyiay  Ilithyia,  or  Lucina,  Seben,  Seneb,  or  Neben. 

12.  MandoOy  Mandou,  or  Munt  (Mars),  quite  distinct  from  Mandulis 
or  Malouli  of  Kalabshi  (Talmis),  where  both  gods  are  represented. 
From  him  Hermonthis  received  its  name. 

I  had  formerly  placed  Re  among  the  8  great  gods,  instead  of  Pasht, 
or  Bubastis  ;  but  the  position  she  held  as  second  member  of  the  Great 
Triad  of  Memphis,  gives  her  the  same  claim  as  Maut,  the  consort  of 
Amun.  I  am  much  disposed  to  make  a  separate  class  of  deities  con- 
nected with  Re ;  who  has  a  different  name  at  his  rising,  at  his  meri- 
dian height,  and  at  night  He  is  also  the  solar  disc,  and  the  shining 
Bun  or  solar  light  ( Ubn-re).  The  Sun-worshippers,  or  Stranger  Kings 
of  the  18th  dynasty  had  a  triad  composed  of  Atin-re^  Jtfbm*  (solar  splen- 
dour), and  Be,  Besides  other  characters,  he  is  the  soul  of  the  world ; 
his  title  Re  is  added  to  the  names  of  other  gods ;  and  several  deities 
are  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Sun.  In  these  offices  they  are  distinct 
from  the  deified  attributes  of  the  ideal,  or  primary  god,  which  are  ne- 
cessarily of  a  different  nature  from  the  Sun-gods.  There  is  at  the  same 
time  a  point  of  union  between  some  of  those  attributes  and  certain 
characters  of  the  Sun,  or  Re ;  who  is  connected  with  many  gods  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  orders ; — Amun  had  the  name  Amun-Re ;  Nou 
(or  Noum)  was  Noum-Re,  and  even  Atin-Re ;  and  the  additional  title 
of  Re  is  also  assigned  to  deities  of  the  2nd  order,  as  to  Savak,  Mandou, 
and  others. 

In  giving  three  orders  I  have  been  guided  by  Herodotus,  though  it 
is  evident  the  numerous  gods  of  Egypt  were  not  confined  to  that  number. 
If  such  were  the  sole  classification,  the  greater  part  of  the  deities  would 
be  altogether  omitted ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  accord  with 
bis  orders,  even  if  we  allow  many  of  them  to  be  repetitions  of  the  same 
god  under  other  characters.  For  some  were  characters  of  the  deities 
belonging  to  the  1st  or  2nd  orders ;  but  even  then  they  were  distinct^ 
and  members  of  some  other  group ;  as  all  the  attributes  of  the  one  god 
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became  distiDct  deities.  Nor  can  all  those  connected  with  the  San  he 
classified  under  one  group.  They  may  however  claim  a  separate  ar- 
rangement, like  the  Osiride  family,  which  is  supposed  to  form  the 
third  order;  and  this  distinct  classification  of  Sun-gods  might  be  used 
to  explain  the  nature  of  several  important  members  of  the  Egyptian 
Paixth^n. 

Though  actual  Sahaism  was  not  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  was  of  a  different  kind, 
still  it  may  have  been  connected  with  their  earlier  belief;  which  may 
be  inferred  from  the  idea  of  "  prayer  "  being  represented  in  hieroglyphics 
by  a  man  holding  up  his  hands,  accompanied  by  a  star.  'Utia  not  im- 
possible that  when  they  immigrated  into  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  they  may 
have  brought  with  them  that  Asiatic  superstition,  combined  with  some 

purer  notions  which  they  had  of  the  Deity ; 
SK  lout   afterwards  having  endeavoured  to  rec- 

~  oncile   the  notion  of  physical  and  material, 

with  ideal  and  incorporeal  gods,  they  aban- 
doned their  earlier  mode  of  worshipping  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  This  last  seems  to  accord 
with  their  religion  as  we  see  it  on  their  monu- 
ments; where  the  Sun  was  chiefly  looked 
^  ^  upon  as  the  visible  representative  of  the  gen- 

erative, or  vivifying,  principle  of  Nature. 
The  disc  of  the  Sun  and  the  crescent  of  the  Moon  were  placed  as 
emblems  on  the  heads  of  gods,  and  elsewhere ;  as  the  name  of  Re  (the 
"  Sun  ")  was  appended  to  their  titles ;  and  these  deities  received  a  wor- 
ship, but  it  was  not  Sabaisra,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  stars  as 
objects  of  adoration.  And  when  some  "  Stranger  Kings  "  from  Asia 
re-introduced  the  worship  of  the  real  Sun's  disc,  the  innovation  was 
odious  to  the  Egyptian^,  and  was  expelled  for  ever  with  the  usurpers 
who  had  forcibly  established  it  in  the  country.  Macrobius,  indeed,  en- 
deavours to  show  that  nearly  all  the  gods  corresponded  to  the  Sun; 
and  Cha)remon  thinks  "  the  Egyptians  had  no  gods  but  the  Sun  and 
planets;  and  that  all  related  to  physical  operations,  having  no  reference 
to  incorporeal  and  living  essences  "  (Ens.  Pr.  Evang.  iii.  4).  But 
this  correspondence  was  distinct  from  Sabaisni ;  and  if  many  gods  did 
*'  correspond  to  the  sun,"  still  theSabaoth  worship  of  the  Sun  and  sUrs^ 
was  not  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  even  in  the  earliest  times  of  which" 
any  monuments  remain.  Many  deities  were  characters  of  the  Sun; 
and  its  daily  course  from  its  rising  to  its  setting,  and  at  different  periods 
of  the  year  (as  well  as  certain  ])hi\3iioniena — its  supposed  offspring),  gave 
rise  to  beings  who  may  be  classed  among  Nature-gods ;  as  in  the  my- 
thology of  India  and  Greece. 

The  Egyptians,  as  they  advanced  in  religious  speculation,  adopted  a 
^an^isiUj  according  to  which  (while  the  belief  in  one  Supreme  Being 
was  taught  to  the  initiated)  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  were  separated 
under  various  heads,  as  the  "  Creator,"  the  divine  wisdom,  the  genera- 
tive, and  other  principles ;  and  even  created  things,  which  were  thought  to 
partake  of  the  divine  essence,  were  perniitttd  to  receive  divine  worship. 
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The  Bame  of  Be  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  the  otro, 
'*  light "  of  Coptic,  and  the  Aor  of  Hebrew  (whence  the  TJrimy  "  lights  ") 
and  to  Horus,  and  Aroeris  (Uor-oeri,  ^' Horns  the  chief"),  to  hxr^ 
"  heat,"  to  wpa,  hora^  "  season  "  or  "  honr,"  as  well  as  to  the  names  of 
the  Sun  in  several  African  dialects,  as  Airo,  ayero,  eer,  uiro,  ghurrah, 
und  others.  It  is  the  same  as  '^  Phrah,"  or  Pharaoh,  the  Egyptian 
Pi-Re,  "  the  Sun,"  Me^nphiiich  Phra ;  which  was  first  suggested  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Colonel  Felix.  Re  had  dififerent  char* 
acters :  as  the  rising  Sun  he  was  a  form  of  Horus ;  at  midday  Re ;  and 
Ubn-re,  ''  the  shining  Sun ;"  as  the  solar  disc  Atin-re ;  when  below  the 
horizon  Re-Atum,  Atmou,  or  Atum,  "  darkness." 

I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  placing ^a8ht(3ubastis)  among  the  8 
great  gods  in  preference  to  Re ;  and  it  would  not  only  be  inconsistent 
to  place  the  created  in  the  same  rank  as  the  creator,  but  Re  has  Athor 
as  the  2nd  member  of  his  principal  triad,  aud  is  himself  the  second  of 
a  minor  triad  composed  of  Amun,  Re,  and  Horus.  Again,  though  Re 
is  the  father  of  many  deities,  he  has  no  claim  on  this  account ;  since 
Nilus,  and  even  Ape  (Thebes),  are  called  the  "  father  "  and  "  mother 
of  the  gods ;"  Asclepius  is  a  son  of  Pthah  without  being  one  of  the  12 
gods;  and  Nepthys  is  called  daughter  of  Re  in  the  same  building 
where  she  is  allowed  to  be  the  sister  of  Isis.  These  and  similar  rela- 
tionships therefore  prove  no  more  regarding  the  classification  of  the 
gods,  than  do  the  facts  of  Pthah  being  called  ^^  father  of  the  gods  " 
(while  one  only,  Asclepius,  is  mentioned  as  his  son),  and  of  Re  not 
being  called  by  that  title,  though  there  arc  so  many  deities  recorded 
*ii  the  sculptures  as  his  children.  And  if  Re  was  not  one  of  the  8 
great  gods,  this  does  not  necessarily  place  him  in  an  inferior  position, 
since  Osiris,  who  was  the  greatest  of  all,  and  was  with  Isis  worshipped 
throughout  the  country,  belonged  to  the  3rd  order.  For  Osiris  had 
this  honour  from  being  the  god  whose  mysteries  contained  the  most 
important  secrets ;  his  rites  comprised  the  chief  part  of  the  Egyptian 
wisdom  ;  he  was  the  chief  of  Amenti,  or  Hades,  and  ho  was  a  heavenly 
as  well  as  an  infer ial  deity.  There  was  also  an  important  reason  for 
his  being  of  the  last,  or  newest  order  of  gods ;  he  related  particularly 
to  man,  the  last  and  most  perfect  work  of  the  creation  \  and  as  the 
Deity  was  at  first  the  Monad,  then  the  Creator,  ("  creation  being  God 
passing  into  activity,")  he  did  not  become  Osiris  until  man  was  placed 
upon  the  earth.  He  there  manifested  himself  also  (like  Booddha)  for 
the  benefit  of  man,  who  looked  to  him  for  happiness  in  a  future  state. 
(See  notes  *•*»*  on  ch.  171,  Book  ii.) 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  god  may  belong 
to  two  dififerent  orders  in  two  of  his  characters,  and  may  be  produced 
from  dififerent  parents.  Even  Maut  is  once  called  "  daughter  of  Re," 
and  Re  is  said  to  be  "  engendered  by  Khcm,"  as  Khem  was  his  own 
father ;  and  Minerva  at  Sais  proclaimed  that  "  she  proceeded  from 
herself."  But  these  apparent  inconsistencies  are  readily  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  Egyptian  mythological  system. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  gods  of  the  3rd  order  to  the  children 
of  Seb,  a  fourth  and  other  orders  might  also  be  admitted  (as  I  have 
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already  suggested  in  tbe  "  Materia  Hierogljphica  *') ;  for  since  those 
of  the  2nd  order  are  limited  to  twelve,  it  would  be  denying  the  accu- 
racy of  Herodotus,  without  any  authority  from  the  monuments,  to 
class  any  of  the  numerous  deities  that  remain  together  with  the  twelye 
of  the  2nd  order.  There  are,  however,  some  lists  of  Deities  on  the  monu- 
ments, in  which  eight,  or  sometimes  twelve,  are  thus  arranged  :  1.  Man- 
dou,  2.  Atmou,  3.  Moui,  4.  Tafne,  6.  Seb,  6.  Netpe,  7.  Osiris,  8.  Isis; 
or  these  eight  with  9.  Seth,  10.  Nepthys,  ll.  Horus,  and  12.  Athor. 

The  3rd  order  contains  the  children  of  Seb  and  Netpe  : — 1.  Osiris. 
2.  Aroeris,  or  the  Elder  Horus,  "son  of  Netpe."  3.  Seth  (Typhon). 
4.  Ibis.  6.  Nepthys  (Neb-t-^i),  "  lady  of  the  house,"  corresponding  to 
Vesta  in  one  character  (see  note  'on  ch.  62) ;  but  we  may  perhaps 
include  in  the  same  order  the  younger  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Isis;  as  well  as  Harpocrates,  their  infant  son,  the  emblem  of  child- 
hood ;  and  Anubis,  the  son  of  Osiris.  The  Younger  Horus  was  the 
god  of  Victory  and  "  the  defender  of  his  father ;"  and  in  like  manner 
the  Greek  Apollo,  to  whom  he  corresponded,  was  represented  as  a 
"  youthful  god."     (Comp.  Lucian  de  De4  Syr.) 

Of  the  remaining  deities  the  most  noted  were  : — 1.  Thmei,  Mei,  or 
Ma,  in  her  two  capacities  of  Truth  and  Justice,  AMheia  and  ThemU^ 
called  "  Daughter  of  the  Sun,"  sometimes  represented  without  a  head, 
and  who  ought,  perhaps,  to  belong  to  the  2nd  order  of  Deities.     2.  Athor 

ihi-t'Hor^  "  Horus's  mundane  habitation ")  Venus,  often  substituted 
or  Isis,  called  "  Daughter  of  the  Sun,"  answering  to  the  West,  or  the 
place  where  the  setting  Sun  was  received  into  her  arms.  (See  note  *  ch 
44,  note  •  ch.  122,  Book  ii.,  and  App.  Book  iii  .Essay  i.  ^  16.)  3.  Nofr- 
Atmou,  perhaps  a  variation  of  Atmou.  4.  Hor-Hat,  frequently  as  the 
winged  globe,  one  of  the  characters  of  the  Sun,  generally  called  Agatho^ 
daemon.  5.  Hacte  (Hecate  ?),  a  goddess  with  a  lion's  head.  6.  Selk, 
with  a  scorpion  on  her  head.  7.  Tore,  a  god  connected  with  PthaL 
8.  Amunta,  perhaps  a  female  Amun.  0.  Tpe,  "  the  heavens."  10.  Hapi, 
or  the  god  Nilus.  11.  Ranno,  the  asp-headed  goddess,  perhaps  a 
character  of  Agathodsemon  (see  Calmet,  PL  69).  12.  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus,  a  form  of  Thoth.  13.  Asclepius,  Mutph,  or  "  Imoph,"  called 
**  the  son  of  Pthab,"  probably  the  origin  of  the  Emeph  of  lamblichus. 
14.  Sofh,  perhaps  the  goddess  of  Speech  ;  and  about  50  more,  some  of 
whom  were  local  divinities,  as  "  the  Laud  of  Egypt;"  "  the  East  "  and 
"  the  West"  (bank);  Ap,  Ap^,  or  Tdp6,  ''Thebes;"  and  the  personifica- 
tions of  other  cities. 

There  were  also  various  forms  of  early  gods,  as  frog-headed  deities 
connected  with  Pthah ;  and  the  offspring  of  local  triads,  as  Pneb-to, 
Hor-pi-re,  and  other  forms  of  the  infant  Horus ;  the  Apis,  a  form  of 
Osiris,  who  was  the  Sarapis  (t,  e.  Osir-Api)  of  Memphis,  and  other  rep- 
resentations of  well-known  gods,  together  with  minor  divinities  and 
genii :  as  Cerberus,  the  monster  who  guarded  Amenti  "  the  region  of 
the  dead ;"  the  4  genii  of  Amenti,  with  the  heads  of  a  man,  a  cyno- 
cephalus,  a  jackal,  and  a  hawk ;  the  6  spirits  with  the  heads  of  hawks 
and  jackals ;  the  12  hours  of  day  and  night ;  the  42  assessors  at  the 
future  judgment,  each  of  whom  presided  over,  or  bore   witness  to  a 
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particular  sin ;  and  the  giant  Apap  (Aphftpliis) — "  the  great  serpent,' 
and  the  emblem  of  wickedness. 

Many  of  the  60  gods  above  alluded  to  were  certainly  of  late  intro- 
duction ;  but  those  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  were  of  early  date, 
as  well  as  many  of  minor  note ;  and  for  the  figures  of  all  the  gods  I 
must  refer  to  my  Anct.  Egyptians.  Some  of  them  are  called  children 
of  the  Sun.  There  were  also  a  few  foreign  deities,  as  Ranpo,  the  god 
of  battles,  and  the  goddess  of  war,  Anata  or  Anta  (see  Appendix  of 
Book  iii.  Essay  i.  &  21),  Astarte,  and  others,  who  were  of  early  intro- 
duction ;  but  the  character  given  to  Seth,  who  was  called  Baal-Seth 
and  the  god  of  the  Gentiles,  is  explained  by  his  being  the  cause  of  eviL 
(See  note  *  on  ch.  171.)  The  introduction  of  foreign  gods  finds  a 
parallel  among  other  people  of  antiquity,  whose  readiness  to  adopt  a  god 
from  another  religion  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Polytheism ;  and  the 
iy  of  the  Romans  on  this  point  is  well  known. 
In'^ch  city  of  Egypt  one  deity  was  the  chief  object  of  worship ; 
he  was  the  guardian  of  the  place,  and  he  had  the  most  conspicuous  post 
in  the  adytum  of-  its  temple.  The  town  had  also  its  particular  triad, 
composed  of  3  members,  the  third  proceeding  from  the  other  two ;  and 
the  principal  cities  of  Egypt,  as  Thebes  and  Memphis,  had  two  of  the 
great  gods  as  the  first  members  of  their  triads.  They  might  be  gods  of 
any  order,  and  the  2  first  members  not  necessarily  of  the  first  rank ; 
for  one  of  the  1st,  or  of  the  2nd  order,  might  be  combined  even  with  a 
local  deity  to  produce  the  3d  of  still  inferior  rank  in  the  divine  scale ; 
and  these  in  latter  times  became  multiplied  and  brought  down  to  a 
very  low  order  of  beings,  the  divine  essence  being  thought  to  pervade 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  the  creations  of  the  deity.  It  was  merely 
the  extension  of  the  same  idea ;  as  an  instance  of  which  the  great  divine 
wisdom  might  combine  with  the  genius  of  a  city  to  produce  a  king. 
And  to  show  how  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  a  king  were  thought 
to  be  distinct,  he  was  often  represented  ofifering  to  himself  in  the  Egyp- 
V  tiap  sculptures,  his  human  doing  homage  to  his  divine  character. 
}s-^  With  such  views  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Egyptians  multiplied 
I  their  deities  to  an  endless  extent ;  and  plants,  ana  even  stones  were 
thought  to  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  the  notion 
that  Egyptian  gods  were  represented  as  animals  and  not  under  the 
human  form  is  quite  erroneous,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  usual 
Originally,  indeed,  they  had  the  Unity,  worshipped  under  a  particular 
character ;  which  was  the  case  in  other  countries  also,  each  considering 
him  their  protector,  and  giving  him  a  peculiar  form  and  name,  though 
really  the  same  one  god ;  and  it  was  only  when  forsaken  by  him  that 
they  supposed  their  enemies  were  permitted  to  triumph  over  them. 
(Comp.  also  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii.  10.  3,  of  the  Jews  and  Shishak ) 
But  it  was  not  long  before  they  subdivided  the  one  god.  and  made  his 
attributes  into  dififerent  deities.  In  like  manner  the  Hindoos  have  one 
supreme  Being,  Brahme  (neuter),  the  great  one,  who,  when  he  creates, 
becomes  Brahma  (masculine)  ;  when  he  manifests  himself  by  the  opera- 
tion of  his  divine  spirit,  becomes  Vishnu,  the  pervader,  or  Narayan 
••  moving  on  the  waters,"  called  also  the  first  male ;  when  he  destroys 
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becomes  Siva,  or  Mahadiva,  *' Great  god ;"  and  as  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer,  which  last  answers 
to  the  regenerator  of  what  only  changes  its  form ;  and  reproduces  what 
he  destroys.  (See  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol,  i.  p.  249 ;  and  Asiat.  Res.  voL 
vii.  p.  280 ;  and  my  note  •  on  ch.  123,  Book  ii.) 

The  same  original  belief  in  one  god  may.be  observed  in  Greek  my- 
thology ;  and  this  accordance  of  early  traditions  agrees  with  the  Indian 
notion  that  '^  truth  was  originally  deposited  with  men,  but  gradually 
slumbered  and  was  forgotten ;  the  knowledge  of  it  however  returning 
like  a  recollection."  For  in  Greece,  Zeus  was  also  universal,  and  om- 
nipotent, the  one  god,  containing  all  within  himself;  and  he  was  the 
Monad,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all.  (Somn.  Scip.  c.  6 ;  Arbtot.  de 
Mund.  7.) 

Zeus  K€4>a\'fi*  Ziht  fitaaOf  Aihs  8ViC  irdina  rtrvKrat,  (line  2.) 
^Ev  KpdroSy  th  Aai/j-wy  YcVcro,  ntyas  o.px'is  aximw.  (line  8.^ 
Tlotyra  70^  iv  ixtyd\<^  Zrivhs  raSc  atofiari  Kflrai.     (Hdc  12.) 

Orphic  Fragm. 

Zcvs  itrriv  alS^p,  Ztvs  8i  yyj,  Zths  ^  ovpav6s* 

Ztv%  Toi  tA  trctvTa. — ^Jilsch.  Fragm.  295. 

(Comp.  Clemens  Strom,  v.  p.  603.) 

At  the  same  time  each  of  the  various  offices  of  the  Deity  was  known 
under  its  peculiar  title.  (See  note  A.  in  App.  to  Book  L)  Jupiter 
was  also  prefixed  to  the  names  of  foreign  gods,  as  Jupiter- Ammon,  Ju- 
piter-Sarapis,  Jupiter-Baal-MarkOs,  and  many  others ;  and  though  the 
Sun  had  its  special  Deity,  altars  were  raised  to  Jupiter-the-Sun.  He 
was  also  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  like  Osiris,  who  was  the  son  of 
Seb,  the  Saturn  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus  Osiris,  Amun,  and  Noum, 
though  so  unlike,  were  each  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  answer  to  Ju- 
piter. Hesiofl,  too,  calls  Jupiter  the  youngest  of  the  gods ;  as  Osiris 
was  in  the  third  order  of  Deities,  though  the  greatest  of  all ;  and  the 
correspondeuec  was  completed  by  both  being  thought  to  have  died. 
This  notion,  coninion  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Crete,  as  to  the  Booddhists, 
and  other  people,  is  one  of  many  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  similar 
religious  views  in  different  countries  (see  notes  ''^'  ch.  171);  but  there 
is  also  evidence  of  the  Greeks  having  borrowed  much  from  Egypt  in 
their  early  mythology,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  after  their  religion  had 
long  been  formed  ;  aii(i^  tjic  worship  of  Isis  spread  from  Ejgypt  to  Groecfi 
and  its  islands,  as  it  afterwards  did  to  Rome.  But  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices introduced  at  Alexandria,  and  more  especially  at  Canopus,  and 
thence  carried  to  p]urope,  wore  no  part  ot*  the  Egyptian  religion ;  they 
proceeded  from  the  gross  views  taken,  through  ignorance,  of  certain 
allegorical  representations,  and  were  (juite  opposed,  in  their  sensual  and 
material  character,  to  the  simple  expression  of  the  hieroglyphical  mind 
of  Egypt. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  all  the  religions  of  antiquity  why  so  many 
divinities  resemble  each  other,  why  they  differ  in  some  points,  and  how 
they  may  be  traced  to  one  original ;  while  others,  being  merely  local, 
have  a  totally  different  character.  Though  they  began  by  subdividing 
the  one  Deity,  they  subsequently  laboured  to  show  that  all  the  gods  wer« 
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one  ;  and  this  last,  which  was  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Egypt,  was 
much  insisted  upon  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  Even  the  names  of 
some  Deities  show  they  came  from  one  and  the  same,  as  Zens-Dios,  Dis, 
lav,  Jovi,  Dius-piter,  Dies-piter,  Jupiter,  (lapeter  ?),  lacchus,  and  Ja- 
nus, who  was  said  to  be  a  character  of  Apollo,  as  Jana  was  Diana  (Mac- 
rob.  Saturn,  i.  6),  corresponding  to  Phoebus  and  Phoebe ;  and  Macrobius 
not  only  identifies  most  of  the  gods  with  the  Sun,  but  makes  Apollo  and 
Bacchus,  though  so  very  dissimilar,  the  same  (Saturn,  i.  20).  Again, 
the  Olympian^  or  heavenly,  and  the  inferial  gods  were  essentially  the 
same ;  Pluto  was  only  a  character  of  Jupiter ;  and  Ceres  and  Bacchus 
belonged  to  both  classes,  in  which  they  resembled  Isis  and  Osiris.  The 
same  notion  led  to  the  belief  in  a  Sol  inferus — a  deity  particularly 
Egyptian,  and  connected  with  the  Sun-gods. 

The  Deity  once  divided,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  his 
attributes  of  various  kinds  and  of  different  grades ;  and  in  Egypt  every- 
thing that  partook  of  the  divine  essence  became  a  god.  Emblems  were 
added  to  the  catalogue ;  and  though  not  really  deities,  they  called  forth 
feelings  of  respect,  which  the  ignorant  would  not  readily  distiDguish 
from  actual  worship.  The  Greeks,  too,  besides  the  greater  gods,  gave 
a  presiding  spirit  to  almost  every  part  of  visible  Nature ;  trees  of  va- 
rious kinds  had  their  dryads,  hamadryads,  and  other  nymphs ;  rivers, 
lakes,  marshes,  and  wells  had  their  Naiads,  as  plains,  mountains,  caves, 
and  the  like,  had  their  presiding  spirits ;  and  each  "  genius  loci "  of 
later  times  varied  with  the  place.  These  were  mere  personifications,— 
an  inferior  grade  of  Nature-gods, — who  had  no  mysteries,  and  could  not 
be  identified  with  the  one  original  Deity,  as  the  local  divinities  of  Egyp- 
tian towns  were  different  from  those  who  held  a  rank  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  orders  of  gods. 

Tree-worship,  and  the  respect  for  holy  mountains,  were  African  as 
well  as  Egyptian  superstitions ;  and  they  extended  also  to  Asia. 

Besides  the  evidence  of  a  common  origin,  from  the  analogies  in  the 
Egyptian,  Indian,  Greek,  and  other  systems,  we  perceive  that  my- 
thology had  advanced  to  a  certain  point  before  the  early  migrations 
took  place  from  central  Asia.  And  if  in  aftertimes  each  introduced 
local  changes,  they  often  borrowed  so  largely  from  their  neighbours, 
that  a  strong  resemblance  was  maintained ;  and  hence  the  religions  re- 
sembled each  other,  partly  from  having  a  common  origin,  partly  from 
direct  imitation,  and  partly  from  adaptation  ;  which  last  continued  to  a 
ate  period. 

The  philosophical  view  taken  by  the  Greeks  of  the  nature  of  the 
Deity  was  also  different  from  their  mythological  system ;  and  that  fol- 
lowed by  Thalcs  and  others  was  rather  metaphysical  than  religious. 
Directly  they  began  to  adopt  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
they  admitted  that  he  must  be  One  and  Supreme;  and  he  received 
whatever  name  appeared  to  convey  the  clearest  notion  of  the  First 
Principle.  How  far  any  of  their  notions,  or  at  least  the  inquiry  that 
led  to  them,  may  be  traced  to  an  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  speculation, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  Thales,  and  many  more  philosophers,  studied 
in  Egypt,  and  must  have  begun,  or  have  sought  to  promote,  their  in 
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qniry  during  their  visit  to  the  learned  people  of  that  age ;  and  in  justice 
to  them  we  must  admit  that  they  went  to  study  there  for  some  purpose. 
At  all  events  their  early  thoughts  could  not  but  have  been  greatly^  in- 
fluenced by  an  intercourse  with  Egypt,  though  many  a  succeeding  phil- 
osopher suggested  some  new  view  of  the  First  Cause ;  speculation  taking 
a  varied  range,  and  often  returning  under  different  names  to  a  similar 
conclusion.  Still,  many  early  Greek  philosophers  admitted  not  only 
an  ideal  deity  as  a  first  cause,  a  divine  intelligence,  the  ^*  holy  infinite 
spirit "  of  Empedocles,  or  other  notions  of  the  One ;  but,  like  Alcmaeon 
of  Crotona  (according  to  some  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  according  to  others 
of  the  Ionian  school),  *'  attributed  a  divinity  to  the  sun  and  stars  as  well 
as  to  the  mind  "  (Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  i.).  Plato,  too,  besides  the  incorpo- 
real God,  admits  "  the  heavens,  stars,  and  earth,  the  mind,  and  those 
gods  handed  down  from  our  ancestors  "  to  be  the  Deity ;  and  Chrysip- 
pus,  called  by  Cicero  (Nat.  Deor.  i.  and  iii.)  the  most  subtle  of  the 
Stoics,  extended  the  divine  catalogue  still  farther ;  which  recalls  the 
Egyptian  system  of  a  metaphysical  and  a  mysterious  view  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  admission  of  a  worship  of  the  Sun. 
(See  note  *  on  chap.  51,  and  note  on  ch.  123,  B.  ii.) 

Of  the  Egyptian  theory  of  the  creation  some  notion  may  perhaps  be 
obtained  from  the  account  given  in  Ovid  (Met.  i.  and  xxv.)  borrowed 
from  the  Pythagoreans ;  as  of  their  belief  in  the  destruction  of  the  earth 
by  fire,  adopted  by  the  Stoics.  (Ovid.  Met.  i.  25^;  Senecca,  Nat 
Quiest.  iii.  13  and  28 ;  Plut.  de  Placit.  Phil  iv.  7.)  They  even  thoughts 
it  had  been  subject  to  several  catastrophes,  "  not  to  one  deluge  only,  .^ 
but  to  many ;"  and  believed  in  a  variety  of  destructions  "  that  hav< 
been,  and  again  will  be,  the  greatest  of  these  arising  from  fire  and  water  ^' 
(Plat.  Tim.  pp.  466,  467).  The  idea  that  the  world  had  successivt 
creations  and  destructions  is  also  expressly  stated  in  the  Indian  Manu. 

But  though  some  subjects  seem  to  point  to  the  creation,  in  the  tomb^S 
of  the  kings,  perhaps  also  to  the  destruction  (as  well  as  to  man's  futur^^ 
punishment)  of  the  world  by  fire,  there  are  few  direct  indications  of  it^^ 
creation  beyond  some  mysterious  allusions  to  the  agency  of  Pthah  (the^ 
creator),  or  the  representation  of  Noum  (Nef),  the  divine  spirit  passin^^ 
in  his  boat  "  on  the  waters,"  or  fashioning  the  clay  on  a  potter's  wheel  - 
This  last  is  also  done  by  Pthah,  which  seems  to  correspond   with  th<? 
doctrine  of  Empedocles,  as  well  as  with  the  notion  expressed  in  Genesis 
that  the  matter  already  existed  "  without  form  and  void  "  {t^hoo  oo  bohoo) ; 
and  7wt  that  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  called   into  existence.     For, 
(as  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  has  observed)  the  same  expression,  tohoo  oo  hohoOy 
is  used  in  Jeremiah  (iv.  23),  where  the  land  '*  without  form  and   void  " 
was  only  *•  desolate,"  not  destroyed  nor  brought  *'  to  a  full  end  "  (v.  27), 
but  depopulated  and  deprived  of  light.     (Cp.  Ps.  civ.  30.) 

They  probably  had  a  notion  of  the  indtitinitc  period  that  intervened 
between  "  the  beginning  "  and  the  creation  of  man,  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Bible  account,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  others  have 
supposed,  and  which  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  Hebrew  text,  where 
in  the  two  first  verses  the  past  tense  of  the  verbs  ("  God  created  ^^  {hard) 
and  "  the  earth  teas  without  form  ")  is  used ;  while  in  the  3rd,  and  some 
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other  verses,  we  have  tamer  ("  iat/s  "),  and  ihra  ("  creates '')  ;  for  though 
these  have  a  past  sense,  that  constmction  is  not  a  necessary  one,  and  the 
verb  might  have  been  placed  after^  instead  of  hefore^  the  noun,  as  in  the 
2nd  verse.  The  creation  of  plants  before  animals,  as  in  *'  the  third  daj  ^ 
of  Genesis,  was  also  an  ancient,  perhaps  an  Egyptian,  belief;  and  ^^  Em- 
pedocles  says  the  first  of  all  living  tilings  wore  trees,  that  sprang  from 
the  earth  before  the  sun  expanded  itself.''  (Comp.  Pint,  de  Plac.  Phil. 
V.  c.  26.)  The  tradition  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  world  having  been 
created  m  autumn  was  borrowed  from  Egjrpt,  to  which  climate  only  (aa 
Miss  F.  Corbauz  has  shown)  the  idea  that  autumn  was  the  period  of 
the  world's  creation,  or  renewal,  would  apply. — [O.  W.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  WHE!^  MCERIS  WAS  KINO,"  &c.— Chap.  18. 

Rise  of  the  Nile  16  cubits.  Diflfered  in  different  parts  of  Egypt  Oldest  Nilometer. 
The  lowering  of  the  Nile  in  Ethiopia  by  the  giving  way  of  the  rocks  at  SilsiUs. 
Ethiopia  affected  by  it,  but  not  Egypt  below  Silsilis.  Other  Nilometers  and 
measurements.    Length  of  the  Egyptian  cubit. 

"  WTien  Mceris  was  king ^^'' says  Hcrodotm^  ^Hhe  Nile  overflowed  all  Egypi 
below  Memphis,  as  soon  as  it  rose  so  little  as  8  (dibits, ^*  and  this,  he  adds, 
was  not  900  years  before  his  visit,  when  it  required  15  or  16  cubits  to 
inundate  the  country.  But  the  16  figures  of  children  (or  cubits,  Lucian. 
Rhet.  Prsec.  sec.  6)  on  the  statue  of  the  Nile  at  Kome  show  that  it  rose 
16  cubits  in  the  time  of  the  Eoman  Empire  ;  in  1720  sixteen  cubits  were 
still  cited  as  the  requisite  height  for  irrigating  the  laud  about  Memphis ; 
and  the  same  has  continued  to  be  the  rise  of  the  river  at  old  Cairo  to 
this  day.  For  the  proportion  is  always  kept  up  by  the  bed  of  the  river 
rising  in  au  equal  ratio  with  the  land  it  irrigates,  and  the  notion  of 
Savary  and  others  that  the  Nile  no  longer  floods  the  Delta,  is  proved— J 
by  experience  to  be  quite  erroneous.  This  also  dispels  the  gloomy 
prognostications  of  Herodotus  that  the  Nile  will  at  some  time  cease  to^ 
inundate  the  land. 

The  Mckeeas  pillar  at  old  Cairo,  it  is  true,  is  calculated  to  contaii 
24   cubits,  but  this   nunib(T  merely  implies   '•  completion, '^  and  it  hi 
been  ascertained  by  M.  Coste  that  the  2-1:  Cairene  cubits  are  only  equal 
to  about  10  or  IG2  real  cubits.     The  height  of  the  inundation  varies  ol 
course,  as  it  always  did,  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  being  about  40^ 
feet  at  Asouan,  36   at  ThebeS;  25   at  Cairo,  and  4  at  the  Kosetta  anX 
Damietta  mouths ;  and  Plutarch  gives  2S  cubits  as  the  highest  rise  afc 
Elephantine,  15  at  Memphis,  and   7   at  Xois  and  Mendes,  in  the  Deltca 
(de  Isid.   s.   43).     The  Nilometer  at  Elephantine  is  the   one  seen  by 
Strabo,  and  used  under  the  Empire,  as  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  recorded 
there  in  the  35th  year  of  Augustus,  and  in  tlie  reigns  of  other  £mperor& 
The  highest  remaniing  scale   is  27  cubits;   but  it  has  no  record  of  the 
iimndation  at  that  height,  though  Plutarch  speaks  of  28;  and  the  high- 
est recorded  there  is   of  26  cubits,  4  palms,  auvi    1  digit     This,  at  the 
ratio  stated  by  Plutarch,  would  give  little  more  thin  14   at  Memphis; 
but  Pliny  (v.  9)  says  the  proper  rise  of  the  Nile  is   16  cubits,  and  the 
highest  known  was  of  18  in  tlic  reign  of  Claudius,  which  was  extraor- 
dinary and  calamitous.     Aminianus  Marcellimis  (22),  in  the  time  of 
Julian,   also  says,   "  no   landed  proprietor  wishes    for  more   than   16 
cubits."     The  same  is  stated  by  El  Edrisi  and  other  Arab  writers 
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;See  M^m.  de  TAcad.,  vol.  xvL  p.  333  to  377  •  M.  Eg.  W.,  p.  279  to 
284;  and  At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  iv.  p.  27  to  31).  The  great  staircase  of 
ElephaBtine  extends  far  above  the  highest  scale,  and  measures  59  feet, 
ind  with  the  9  steps  of  the  lower  one,  the  total  from  the  base  is  nearly 
39  feet,  while  the  total  of  the  scales  that  remain  meaiiures  only  about 
11  feet ;  but  the  cubits,  27  (ks)  marked  on  the  highest,  answer  to  a 
leight  of  46  ft.  lOf  in.,  which  shows  that  this  was  reckoned  from  a  lower 
level  than  the  base  of  the  lowest  staircase. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  change  from  the 
^ime  of  Moeris  to  Herodotus  could  not  have  been  what  be  supposes ; 
ind  that  the  full  rise  of  the  Nile  about  Memphis  was  always  reckoned 
it  16  cubits.  The  8  cubits  in  the  time  of  Moeris  were  either  calculated 
from  a  different  level,  or  were  the  rise  of  the  river  at  some  place  in  the 
Delta  far  below  Memphis. 

The  oldest  Nilometer,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  erected  at  Mem- 
phis ;  and  on  the  rocks  at  Semtieh,  above  the  second  cataract,  are  some 
mrious  records  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  during  the  reigns  of  Amun-m-he 
[II.  and  other  kings  of  the  12th  dynasty,  which  show  that  the  river 
loes  not  now  rise  there  within  26  feet  of  the  height  indicated  in  those 
nscriptions.  But  this  was  only  a  local  change,  confined  to  Ethiopia, 
ind  the  small  tract  between  the  first  cataract  and  Siisilis;  and  it  was 
)wing  to  a  giving  way  of  the  rocks  at  Siisilis,  which  till  then  had  kept 
ip  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  a  much  higher  level  south  of  that  point, 
b'or  though  the  plains  of  Ethiopia  were  left  without  the  benefit  of  the 
lunual  inundation,  no  effect  was  produced  by  it  in  Egypt  north  of  Sil- 
lilis,  except  the  passing  injury  done  to  the  land  just  below  that  place 
yy  the  sudden  rush  of  water  at  the  moment  tlie  barrier  w^as  burst 
through.  The  channel  is  still  very  narrow  there,  being  only  1095  feet 
>road,  and  tradition  pretends  that  the  navigation  was  in  old  times  im- 
peded by  a  chain  thrown  across  it  by  a  king  of  the  country,  from  which 
;he  name  of  Silsil  is  thought  to  be  derived.  But  though  silstli  signifies 
i  "  chain  "  in  Arabic,  the  name  of  Siisilis  was  known  long  before  the 
Arabs  occupied  Egypt ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  its  Coptic  appel- 
atioD,  Golgel,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  catastrophe  that  oc- 
!arrcd  there,  and  point  to  an  earthquake  as  its  cause ;  or  from  a  similar 
¥ord,  Golffoly  alluding  apparently  to  the  many  channels  worn  by  the 
cataracts  there,  or  to  the  breaking  away  of  the  rocks  at  the  time  of  the 
all  of  the  barrier. 

The  change  in  the  level  of  the  Nile  was  disastrous  for  Ethiopia, 
jiuce  it  left  the  plains  of  that  hitherto  well-irrigated  country  far  above 
the  reach  of  the  annual  inundation  ;  and,  as  it  is  shown,  by  the  position 
>f  caves  in  the  rocks  near  the  Nile,  and  by  the  foundation  of  buildings 
)n  the  deposit,  to  have  happened  only  a  short  time  before  the  accession 
)f  the  18th  dynasty,  it  is  singular  that  no  mention  should  have  been 
uade  of  so  remarkable  an  occurrence  either  by  Manetho  or  any  other 
listorian.  The  narrow  strip  of  land  in  Nubia  and  Southern  Ethiopia, 
18  well  as  the  broad  plains  of  Dongola,  and  even  some  valleys  at  the 
jdge  of  the  eastern  desert,  are  covered  with  this  ancient  deposit ;  I  have 
»een  water  worn  rocks  that  prove  the  former  extent  of  the  annual  inuu* 
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dation  in  spots  oftcD  very  distaot  from  the  banks ;  and  even  now  this 
soil  is  capable  of  cultivation  if  watered  by  artificial  irrigation.  Though 
this  ciiange  did  not  affect  Egypt  below  Silsilis,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  measurements  of  Moeris  may  apply  to  other  observations  made  in 
his  reign  in  Egypt  also  ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  Amiin-m-bo 
III.  at  the  Labyrinth  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  shows  that  this  was  at  least  on$ 
of  the  kings  to  whom  the  name  of  Moeris  was  ascribed.  (See  note  *  on 
ch.  13,  B.  ii.)  Other  measurements  are  mentioned  at  different  times 
besides  those  under  MobHs  and  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  A  Nilometer 
stood  at  Eileithyias  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies;  there  was  one  at  Mem- 
phis, the  site  of  which  is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition  ;  that  of  Elephan- 
tine remains  with  its  scales  and  inscriptions  recording  the  rise  of  the 
Nile  in  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  a  moveable  one  was  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Sarapis  at  Alexandria  till  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  a  Christian  church ;  the  Arabs 
in  700  A.  D.  erected  one  at  Helwan,  Which  gave  place  to  that  made, 
about  715,  by  the  caliph  Suleyman  in  the  Isle  of  Boda,  and  this  a^in 
was  succeeded  by  the  "  Mekeeas  "  of  Mamoon,  a.  d.  815,  finished  in 
860  by  Motawukkel-al-Allah,  which  has  continued  to  be  the  government 
Nilometer  to  the  present  day. 

The  length  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  cubit  and  its  parts  may  be  stat- 
ed as  follows : — 

Of  the  Nilometer  Of  MemphUi, 

of  Elephantine.        according  to  Jomard 

1  digit  or  dactylus     .     =  English  inches    0-7366        .        0-73115 
4    '*      1  palm   .     .         =  "  2-9464        .        2-9247 

28    **     7     ''     1  cubit     =  "  20-6260        .      20-47291 

The  lengths  of  different  Egyptian  cubits  are : — 

Millimetres.       £ng.  Inehefl 
The  cubit  in  the  Turin  Museum,  according  to  my 

measurement .        5*22Vio  or    20*5730 

The  same,  according  to  Jomard  .        .         .  522Vio  or    20*5786 

Another 523      or    20-6180 

Another 524      or    20-6584 

Jomard's  cubit  of  Memphis,  mentioned  above  .  520  or  20*4729 
Cubit  of  EU'phantinc  Nilometer,  according  to  Jomard  527  or  20'7484 
The  same,  according  to  my  measurement  ....  20-0250 
Part  of  a  cubit  found  by  me  on  a  stone  at  Asouan  .  about  21-0000 
Thccubit.accordinp;  to  Mr. Perring's  calculation,  at  the  Pyramids,  do.  20*6280(7) 
Mr.  Harris'  cubit  from  Thebes ^-6500 

From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  they  are  the  same  measure,  and  not 
two  different  cubits ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Egyptiam 
used  cubits  of  24,  28,  and  32  digits.'— [G.  W.] 

See  Ancient  Egyptians,  W.,  vol.  iv.  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THEY    HAVE   TWO    QUITE   DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF   \MIITING,    ONE    OF 
WHICH   18   CALLED   SACRED,    THE   OTHER   COMMON."— Chup.  86. 

lieratic  and  Demotic,  the  two  Horts  of  letten  written  from  riglit  to  left.  Hieroglyphics. 
Three  kinds  of  writing.  Hieratic.  Demotic,  or  enchorial.  The  three  characters. 
First  use  of  demotic.  Of  symbolic  hieroelypbics :  The  ikonographic.  The  tropical. 
The  enigmatic.  Symbolic  also  put  with  ptionetic  hieroglyphics.  Determinatives 
after  the  word,  or  name  of  an  object.  Initial  letters  for  the  wnole  words,  to  be  called 
limited  initial  tigns.  Distinct  from  other  "  mixed  si^ns."  Svllabic  signs.  Medial 
Towel  placed  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Earliest  use  of  hicroglypfiics.  Mode  of  placing* 
hieroglyphics.  First  letter  of  a  word  taken  as  a  character.  Determinative  signs. 
They  Degan  with  representative  signs.  The  plural  number.  Abstract  ideas.  Fho- 
netic  system  found  necessary.  Some  parts  of  the  verb.  Negative  sign.  Invention 
of  the  real  alphabetic  writing  Phccnician.  Greek  Icttern.  Digunima  originally 
written.  Sinaltic  inscriptions  not  of  the  Israelites.  Tau  used  for  the  cross.  Mate- 
rials used  for  writing  upon.    The  papyrus. 

These  two  kinds  of  writing,  written,  as  lie  says,  from  right  to  left, 
•ridently  apply  to  the  hieratic  and  demotic  (or  enchorial) ;  for  though 
the  hieratic  was  derived  from  an  abbreviated  mode  of  writing  hieroglyph- 
ics, it  was  a  different  character  ;  as  the  demotic  was  distinct  from  the 
hieroglyphic  and  the  hieratic.  The  same  is  stated  by  Diodorus  (i.  81), 
irbo  says  ''  the  children  of  the  priests  were  taught  two  different  kinds  of 
irritiog ;"....  **  but  the  generality  of  the  people  learn  only  from  their 
parents,  or  relations,  what  is  required  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
professions,  a  few  only  being  taught  anything  of  literature,  and  those 
principally  the  better  class  of  artificers."  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  con- 
lider  the  hieroglyphics  merely  monumental ;  but  they  were  not  confined 
to  monumentSj  nor  to  sacred  purposes.  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  p.  555)  more 
sorrectly  reckons  three  kinds  of  writing:  1,  the  epistolographic  ;  2,  the 
bieratic,  or  sacerdotal ;  3,  the  hieroglyphic,  which  was  an  ordinary 
irritten  character  like  the  other  two  ;  and  originally  the  only  one.  lie 
then  divides  the  hieroglyphic  into,  1,  hjriologic  (directly  expressed  by 
the  first  letter  or  initial  of  the  name  of  the  hieroglyphic  object),  and  2, 
ttfmhok'Cf  which  was  either  directly  expressed  by  imiUttmi^  or  written  by 
IropeSy  or  altogether  cUkgorically  by  certain  eyiigmas.  As  an  example  of 
the  kyriologic,  he  says  they  make  a  circle  to  represent  the  "  sun,"  and 
"a  crescent  for  the  moon,''  "according  to  their  direct  form;"  in  the 
tropical  method  they  substitute  one  thing  for  another  which  has  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  it.  It  is  therefore  suited  to  express  the  praises  of 
their  kings  in  theological  myths.  Of  the  third  or  enigmatic  an  example 
may  be  given  in  their  representing  the  planets  from  their  motion  by 
BerpentSy  and  the  sun  by  a  beetle  (or  more  properly  by  a  hawk). 
The  scheme  of  Clemens  may  be  thus  represented  : — 
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Kgyptbn  writing. 
Epitttolugraphlc  Hieroglypbie. 

4 • ' — % 

Eyrlologio  (phonetic,  by  tlio  initial  letters).  87mbolle. 


By  direct  Imitation,  or  representation  By  Tropes,  or  anaglyphio.        AUegorlc, 

Enismatie, 
Emolematio. 


ikonographic,  or  Ideogmphio.  Enismfttie,  or 

"    olei 


The  hterattCy  which  was  derived  from  the  hieroglyphic,  was  invented 
at  least  as  early  as  the  9th  dynasty,  and  fell  into  disuse  when  the  dem- 
otic had  been  introduced.  It  consisted  of  phonetic,  and  also  of  sym- 
bolic signs.  It  was  written  from  right  to  left,  and  was  the  character 
used  by  the  priests  and  sacred  scribes,  whence  its  name. 

The  demotic  or  enchorial^  the  epistolographic  of  Clemens,  was  a  sim- 
plified form  of  the  hieratic,  and  a  nearer  approach  towards  the  alphabetic 
system ;  though  we  find  in  it  syllabic  and  some  ikonographic  or  ideo- 
graphic signs,  as  the  palm-branch  and  sun  for  *'  a  year,"  with  others 
(see  the  followiug  woodcut,  which  reads  "  the  year  6,  the  month  Mes- 
or6,  the  20th  day,"  or  "  the  6th  year,  the  20th  day  of  the  fourth  month 
of  the  waters,   of  King  Ptolemy  ")  ;  and  the  several  characters  still 
amounted,  according  to  Brugsch,  to  275,  including  ligatures,  and  nume- 
rals, or  perhaps  even  exceeded  that  number.      Plutarch  is  therefore 
wrong  in  limiting  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Egyptian  alphabet  to 
twenty-five  (de  Is.  s.  56).    One  great  peculiarity  pointed  out  by  Brugsch 
is  that  demotic  was  used  for  the  vulgar  dialect,  and  is  therefore  more 
correctly  called  denwtic  than  enchorial;  but  it  was  also  used  in  historical 
papyri.     It  was  also  invariably  written,  like  the  hieratic,  from  right  to 
left. 

The  form  of  the  hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic,  and  the  demotic,  differed 
more  in  some  characters  than  in  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  woodcut; 
where  the  transition  from  the  first  (sometimes  through  the  second)  to  the 


demotic  may  be  perceived.  It  is  not  quite  certain  when  the  demotic  first 
came  into  use,  but  it  was  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Psammetichos 
II.,  of  the  26th  dynasty;  and  it  had  therefore  long  been  employed  when 
Herodotus  visited  Egypt.  Soon  after  its  invention  it  was  adopted  for 
all  ordinary  purposes;  it  was  taught  as  part  of  an  Egyptian  education; 
and  after  it,  according  to  Clemens,  they  learnt  the  hieratic,  and  lastly 
the  hieroglyphic.  But  this  gradation,  if  ever  observed,  could  only  have 
been  in  later  times ;  for  in  the  early  period,  before  the  epistolographic, 
or  demotic,  was  invented,  the  educated  Egyptians  must  either  have 
learnt  the  hieroglyphic,  or  the  hieratic  character,  or  have  been  left 
without  any  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  which  would  have  been 


or 


m  a 
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tantamonnt  to  no  education  at  all ;  whereas  we  know  on  the  contrary 
that  hieroglyphics  were  commonly  understood  by  all  educated  persons. 
Many  too  learnt  hieroglyphics  to  whom  the  hieratic  was  not  taught ;  nor 
coula  the  hieroglyphic  have  been  at  any  time  the  last  they  learnt,  since 
the  invention  of  the  hieratic  was  intended  to  enable  the  priests  to 
possess  a  written  character  not  generally  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
Eg3j)tians. 

In  symbolic  hieroglyphics,  1.  The  ikonographicj  represeniati'onaly  or 
imitative  hieroglyphics,  are  those  that  present  the  object  itself,  as  the 

#im'«  rf/w,  to  signify  the  **  mn  "  ^  ;  the  crescent  t  to  signify  the  "  moan  ;" 

a  male  and  female  figure  apply  to  man  and  woman  when  separate,  and 

signify  mankind  when  together,  as  in  this  group  ^^^      J  >  with 

without  the  word  "  rot  "  Q^mankind  "). 

2.  The  tropical  hieroglyphics  substitute  one  object  for  another,  to 

which  it  bears  an  analogy,  as  heaven  and  a  star  '  IL  '  for  "  night ;"  a  leg 

trap  rj^  for  "  deceit  ;^^  a  pen  and  irUcstand  (or  writer's  palette)  fim 

for  "  wriUng^^^  "  to  write,^^  or  a  "  scribe;  '*  and  a  man  breaking  his  oum  head 
with  an  axe,  or  a  club,  for  the  "  wicked,'*^ — suicide  being  considered  the 
most  wicked  action  of  a  man.     Again,  the  sun  is  put  for  a  *'  dag ;  "  and 

the  moon  for  a  "  month  ;  "   a  youth  with  his  finger  to  his  mouth     jH 

for  a  '^  child  :^^    a  man  armed  with  bow  and  quiver  ^  2^  ^^  soldier'*'*  'dr* 

a  man  pouring  out  a  libation  from  a  vase,  or  merely  the  vase    itself 

/"^     I,  a  "/?rw«^;"  a  man  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back, 

"  a  captive  "  fk  ;  the  ground-plan  of  a  hotise,  a  "  temple'^  or  a  ^^hoitse,''^  ^  . 

as  a  ra/iM  signified  a  "  (foor;"  the  firmamentj  or  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  stud- 
ded with  stars,  '<  the  heaven  *'  ^K^^  ]  and  a  man  raising  his  handy  and 
calling  to  another^  was  the  exclamation  "  oA,"  and  the  vocative  "  o  "  (be- 
low, p.  264).  An  egg  #  signified  a  "  child,"  or  "  son ;"  &face  "  before,'' 
or  a  ^^ chief;''  and  a  lion's  fore-part  "the  beginning,^'  and  the  hind- 
qaarter  "  the  endy"  as  in  thb  sentence  ^^  tj^C^  a  t^  "  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  (and)  m  the  -^  |#  AJ./^1#  ®^^  ^^ 
the  year." 

3.  The  enigmatic  put  an  emblematic  figure,  or  object  v\   ieu  of  the  one 

intended  to  be  represented,  as  a  hawk  for  the  "  «m  "  ^   ;  a  seatedjigurs 

Vol.  n.— 17 
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with  a  curved  heard  m  for  a  "  ^od.^^  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distiii* 
gaish  between  tropical  and  enigmatic  hieroglyphics ;  as  when  the  two 

water-plants    I  I    are  put  for  the  "  ttpper  and  lower  cowdry^^'*   bcirg 

emblems  of  the  two  districts  where  they  principally  grew,  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  But  it  will  be  erident  that  the  tropical  b  the  nearest 
of  the  three  to  the  phonetic,  in  compass,  and  power  of  expression,  from 
its  being  able  more  readily  to  express  abstract  ideas  and  facts. 

These  three  kinds  of  what  Clemens  calls  BymboUo  (or  more  properly 
figure-hieroglyphics y  in  contradistinction  to  kyriologic,  phonetic,  or  letter- 
hieroglyphics)^  were  either  used  aUme^  or  in  company  with  the  phonetically- 
written  word  they  represented.  Thus,  1.  the  word  Re^  "  sun,**  might 
be  written  in  letters  only^  or  be  aho  followed  by  the  ikonograph  the 
solar  disc  (which  if  alone  would  still  have  the  same  meaning i^^,  "  sun  "); 
and  as  we  might  write  the  word  "  horse,"  and  place  after  it  a  figure  of 
that  animal,  they  did  the  same  after  their  word  htr^  or  hthor  "horse " 


l^^^^^i^CV'   ^^  ^^  *^®  word  "  moon,"  Aah,  or  loh^  was  followed  by 


thecrescent,IHp»i^and  rdt  ^4lj  "  mankind  ^'^  by  the  figure  of  a  man 


and  woman.  Again,  a  man  in  the  action  of  heating  was  placed  either  alone, 
or  after  the  verb  to  beat  "  A^/,"  to  have  that  meaning.     In  these  case8 
the  sign  so  followLiig  the  phonetic  word  has  been  called  a  determinativey 
from  its  serving  to  determine  the  meaning  of  what  preceded  it.     2.  In 
the  same  manner  the  tropical  hieroglyphics  might  be  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany with  the  word  written  phonetically ;    and  the  expression  "  to 
write,"  skhaij  might   be  followed,  or  not,  by  its  tropical  hieroglyphic, 
the  *'  pen  and  inkstand"  as  its  determinative  sign;   as  the  man  killing 
himself  niiglit  be  preceded  by  the  word  she/t^  "  wicked."     3.  The  em- 
hkmatic  figure — a  hawk  signifying  the  "  sun  " — might  also  be  alone,  or 
after  tlie  name  "  Ite  "  written  phonetically,  as  a  determinative  sign ;  and 
as  a  general  rule  the  determinative  followed,  instead  of  preceding  the 
names,  in  which  it  differed    from  the  Chinese  and  Assjrrian  systems. 
Determinatives  are  therefore  of  three  kinds, — ikonographic,  tropical,  and 
enigmatic. 

This  union  of  both  phonetic  and  symbolic  hieroglyphics  is  commonly 
adopted,  and  may  be  considered  the  remains  of  the  original  pictorial 
writing  combined  with  the  phonetic  system. 

Some  hieroglyphics  again  are  used  as  pure  ikonographs,  and  pho- 
netically also ;  as  the  plan  of  a  house,  which  with  a  line  added  to  it 
answers  for  the  letter  ^,  in  ei  L  J  I  "  house,"  though  alone  it  also  re- 
presented a  "  house,"  or  "  abode." 

Some  which  are  tropical  when  alone  are  phonetic  in  combination, 
as  the  sign  for  "  gold  "  nouh  also  stands  for  the  letter  n. 

Some  too,  which    are  emblematic,  are    phonetic  in  words,   as  the 
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crocodile's  tail,  the  symbol  of  "  Egypt,"  ^hen  combiDed  with  an  owl 

*  m,"  answers  to  "  jfc^  "  of  the  word  khemi  "  Egypt,"  as  well  as  of  khams 

or  hams  *^  black."     In  these  cases  they  are  the  initial  letters  of  the 

words  they  represent ;  so  the  patar  (or  nahl)  signifies  '*  good^^'*  whether 


Htanding  alone  T ,  or  as  the  initial  of  the  word  nofr  "  good  "  I 

and  the  tau^  or  crux  ansata,  signifies  "  life "  (or  "  living "),  whether  it 

stands  alone  TT   or  as  the  initial  of  the  word  written  phonetically  in 

ftiU  '¥•  ^2^  anJi'hj  or  anl'h.     But  these  are  only  used,  each  for  its  own 

particular  word,  and  do  not  stand  for  n,  or  o  in  any  other.  Moreover, 
they  cannot  be  called  ikonographie ;  otherwise  the  guitar  would  some- 
times signify  what  it  represents — a  "  guitar ;  "  nor  can  they  be  called 
determinatives,  not  being  used  to  follow  and  determine  the  sense  of  the 
word,  but  forming  part  of  it  when  written  phonetically.  Nor  can  they 
be  classed  among  the  simple  phonetic  characters,  as  they  are  only  used 
m  their  own  words  of  which  they  are  the  first  letter,  and  not  in  any 
others  where  the  same  letter  occurs.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  "  stand," 
or  barred  emblem  of  stability,  which  with  a  hand  signifies  tt  "to  es- 
tablish," and  which  is  not  employed  for  t  in  other  words.  These  may 
be  called  limited  initial  ^igns. 

They  may  also  be  distinguished  as  specific  signs,  while  others  employ- 
ed for  ang  words  are  generic.  They  have  been  called  "  mixed  signs  " 
together  with  many  others,  some  of  which,  however,  are  of  a  different 
kind, and  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct  order;  as  the  human  head  with 
the  mat  and  two  lines  reading  dpSy  **  head,"  or  "  upon ;  "  for  this  is  both 
ikonographie  and  phonetic.  It  stands  for  a  "  head  "  as  well  as  for  the 
letter  a,  and  differs  therefore  from  the  guitar  and  others  of  limited 
force.  This  remark  applies  also  to  others,  that  have  been  ranked 
among  "  mixed  signs." 

Besides  the  employment  of  one  or  more  single  signs  for  a  letter, 
there  were  some  which  stood  for  words  of  one  syllable,  in  this  manner  : 
a  sign  which  was  followed  by  one  particular  vowel,  or  consonant,  form- 
ing the  word,  was  frequently  placed  alone  (without  its  complement)  for 
the  whole  monosyllable  :  thus  the  A<w  "  M  "  often  stood  for  mer  (or  mar), 
without  the  mouth  representing  the  r  ;  and  the  spiked  stand  "  M  "  stood 
for  the  whole  or  monosyllabic  word  men,  without  the  zigzag  "  n,"  that 
sometimes  follows  to  complete  it ;  and  in  mes  "  born  "  the  first  sign 
answering  to  "  m"  was  put  alone  for  the  whole  word  without  the  com- 
plementaj^  "  s." 

The  Egyptians  had  also  a  singular  mode  of  placing  a  sign,  represen- 
ting a  medial  vowel,  after  the  consonant  it  preceded  in  the  word ;  thus, 
for  -^fl»  they  wrote  atia;  for  Khans,  Khnso;  Canana  for  Canaan.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  exact  vowel  is  rarely  certain,  as  we 
are  obliged  to  supply  those  that  are  imexpressed  ;  and  in  Coptic  they 
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are  so  changeable  as  to  give  us  little  help.     Sometimes,  too,  the  con- 
sonant beginning  a  word  was  doubled,  as  Saa,  for  Sa^  or  SaU,  (Perhaps 
also  in  Sstrts  for  Osiris.) 

In  hieroglyphics  of  the  earliest  periods  there  were  fewer  phonetic 
characters  than  in  after  ages,  being  nearer  to  the  original  picture-writ- 
ing. The  number  of  signs  also  varied  at  different  times ;  but  thej  maj 
be  reckoned  at  from  900  to  1000. 

The  period  when  hieroglyphics,  the  oldest  Egyptian  characters,  were 
first  used,  is  uncertain.  They  are  found  in  the  Great  Pyramid  of  the 
time  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  had  evidently  been  invented  long  before, 
having  already  assumed  a  cursive  style.  This  shows  them  to  be  fiir 
older  than  any  other  known  writing ;  and  the  written  documents  of  the 
ancient  languages  of  Asia,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Zend,  are  of  a  recent 
time  compared  with  those  of  Egypt,  even  if  the  date  of  the  Rig  Veda  in 
the  15th  century  b.  c.  be  proveoT  Manetho  shows  that  the  invention  of 
writing  was  known  in  the  reign  of  Ath6this  (the  son  and  successor  of 
Menes),  the  second  king  of  Egypt,  when  he  ascribes  to  him  the  writing 
of  the  anatomical  books;  and  tradition  assigns  to  it  a  still  earlier 
origin.  At  all  events  hieroglyphics,  and  the  use  of  the  papyrus,  with 
the  usual  reed  pen,  are  shown  to  have  been  common  when  the  pyramids 
were  built ;  and  their  style  in  the  sculptures  proves  that  they  were  then 
a  very  old  invention. 

Various  new  characters  were  added  at  subsequent  periods,  and  a  still 
greater  number  were  introduced  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Csesars,  which 
are  not  found  on  the  early  monuments  ]  some,  again,  of  the  older  times 
fell  into  disuse. 

All  hieroglyphics,  including  the  linear  kind,  or  running  hand  above 
mentioned,  were  written  from  right  to  left,  from  left  to  right,  or  in 
vertical  columns  (like  Chinese),  according  to  the  space  it  was  to  fill ;  and 
the  mode  of  reading  it  was  towards  the  faces  of  the  animals,  or  figures. 


Thus  J^      iMfll  "  Phrah,  the  mighty,"  and  ^{^  ^^   "his  son  who 


loves  him,"  read  from  left  to  right ;  but  if  they  faced  the  other  way 
they  would  read  from  right  to  left,  as  in  the  previous  woodcut  on 
page  69.  This  is  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  mode  of  forming  the  characters  of  phonetic  signs  was  by  taking 
the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  those  objects  selected  to  be  the  represen- 
tatives of  each  sound,  thus :  the  name  of  an  eagle,  Akhdm^  began  with 
the  sound  a,  and  that  bird  was  taken  as  the  sign  for  that  letter ;  an  owl 
was  chosen  to  represent  an  M,  because  it  was  the  initial  of  Moula^y  the 
name  of  that  bird  ;  and  others  in  like  manner  ;  which  may  possibly  ex- 
plain the  expression  of  Clemens,  ra  'irpCyra  <rroix«ta,  "  the  first  letters," 
in  opposition  to  symbolic  signs.  This  use  of  the  first  letters  of  words 
necessarily  led  to  the  adoption  of  many  signs  for  the  same  character 
and  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  was  consequently  very  large.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  signs  for  one  letter  were  employed 
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indiscriiuinatelj  :  the  Egyptians  confined  themselves  to  particular  hiero- 
glyphics in  writing  certain  words ;  thus  Amun  was  written  I  ^^^^  though 
^^  would  stand  equally  well  for  the  mere  letters  a,  m,  n.     Again, 
onl'hj  "  life,"  and  many  others,  are  always  written  with  the  same  char- 
acters, so  that  the  initial  Hf*  alone  stands  for  the  entire  word ;  and  if 
^S  or  3^^    are  both  used  for  wrr/,  or  inert]  "  loved,"  and  other  let- 
ters have  their  synonyms,  these  variations  are  very  limited,  and  are 
adopted  with  great  discretion,  though  greater  latitude  is  allowed  in  the 
names  of  foreign  people.     Each  sign  has  even  been  thought  to  have  its 
own  inherent  vowel. 

Besides  the  restricted  use  of  synonymous  signs,  another  very  impor- 
tant index  was  adopted  for  separating  words,  and  ifor  pointing  out  their 
sense.  This  was  the  determinative  sign  already  mentioned,  which  was  a 
figure  of  the  object  itself  following  the  phonetic  word.  A  particular 
determinative  of  kind  was  also  given  to  objects  belonging  to  a  collective 

genus,  as  the  skin  and  tail  "  of  an  animal,  "  i^«,"  following  a  word, 
denoted  some  "  beast,"  thus  k        ^fis^  )   ^^*^>    signified  an    *' ape." 


But  the  skin,  "  5fl«,"  also  stood  for  the  word  "  «/:/»,"  and  it  was  there- 
fore a  specific  as  well  as  a  generic  determinative ;  and  it  was  also  a  de- 
terminative of  the  god  "  Besa.^^  They  also  occasionally  accompanied  a 
word  by  another  determinative  sign  having  the  same  sound ;  as  the 
4foose  after  the  name  of  Apis ;  or  the  stone^  "  «^,"  that  followed  the  name 
of  the  god  Set  or  Seth  ;  &c. 

A  group  accompanied  by  a  sign  signifying  "  land,"  ^%   pointed  out 

some  district  or  iotcn  of  Egypt ;  as  another  indicative  of  a  hil/t/  country 
stood  for  ^^ foreign  land ;  "  and  a  line  or  tooth  /  was  the  deter- 


minative of  a  "  region?"^  Several  expletives  were  also  used  for  various 
purposes;  some  as  tacit  signs  being  placed  after  substantives,  adjectives, 
and  verbs,  as  the  papyrus  roll,  ^m^a^m^  ,  and  others  denoting  verbs  of 
action,  &c. 

In  the  formation  of  this  written  language  the  Egyptians  began  with 
what  is  the  oldest  form  of  writing,  representational  signs.  The  alpha- 
betic system  was  a  later  invention,  which  grew  out  of  picture-writing ; 
for,  as  drawing  is  older  than  writing,  so  pictiire-writinff  is  older  than  al- 
phabetic characters,  and,  as  Bacon  justly  observes,  "hieroglyphics  pre- 
ceded letters."  But  the  Egyptians  in  their  representational  signs,  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  simple  delineation  of  the  object,  merely  in 
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order  to  signify  itself;  this  would  not  have  given  them  a  written  Jan- 
ffuage  ;  thej  went  farther,  and  represented  ideas  also,  for  two  legs  not 
only  signified  what  they  represented,  but  implied  the  notion  of  '*  walk- 
ing," or  "  motion  ;"  and  the  former  meaning  might  be  pointed  out  by  a 
particular  mark,  which  showed  that  the  object  was  to  be  taken  in  a 


as 


positive  sense :    thus  ^j^  signified  "  walking,"  but  — ^^     was  read 

'*  legs,"  which,  in  older  times,  was  made  by  two  separate  legs ;  and  a 
huU  signified  ''  strong."  but  when  followed  by  a  half-circle  and  a  line,  it 
read  simply  "  a  bull." 

The  plural  number  was  marked  by  the  same  object  thrice  repeated, 

I    "go<i>"    IN  "g^^Sj"  ^^  ^y  tlirc©  lines  following  it,  T| ;  but 

the  Egyptians  had  no  dual.  (Of  their  mode  of  writing  numbers,  see  a 
*  on  ch.  36,  B.  ii.)  A  circle  or  sieve^  with  two  short  lines  within  or  be- 
low, signified  "  ttcice^'^  ^  ^      The  female  sign  was  a  small  half-circle  ^ 

after  the  word  (whether  singular  or  plural)  :  thus  an  egg  or  a  gooie^ 
signifying  a  "  m»,"  when  followed  by  a  half-circle,  read  "  daughUr^ 

By  certain  combinations  they  portrayed  an  abstract  idea,  and  a  verb 
of  action  was  indicated  by  the  phonetic  characters  that  formed  it  being 

followed    by  an  object    representing  the  action:  as 

"  rimi,^^  with  an  eye  and  tears  flowing  from  it,  signified  "  (to)  weep^'^  as 
well  as  "  weeping^^^  or  "  lamentation  ;  "  the  word  mounkh,  followed  by  a 


mallet  ^<^^^^  implied  "  (to)  work  "  or  "  huild,^^  or  any  "  work  ;  "   otilm^ 
followed  by  the  valve  of  a  door,  was  ''  (to)  open^'^  ^PM  >  though   this 

hare  and  zigzag  line  without  the  valve  would  be  a  tense  of  the  verb 
"  to  be." 

Sometimes  the  phonetic  word  was  omitted,  and  the  determinative 
sign  alone  portrayed  the  idea,  as  a  pair  of  eyes  signified  "  to  see  "  (without 
the  word  meio) ;  a  cerastes  snake  going  into  a  hole  signified  "  to  eniery^  as 
its  reversed  position  meant  "  to  come  otU ;"  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
kind.  It  sometimes  happened  (as  in  other  languages)  that  the  same  name 
applied  to  two  different  objects,  and  then  the  same  hieroglyphio  stood 
for  both,  as  '^^^  neh  for  "  lord,"  and  nibenj  "  all ;"  tW signified  an  "  eye  " 
and  "  to  make ;  "  and,  as  Dr.  Young  says,  however  much  Warbnrton'a 
indignation  might  be  excited  by  this  child's  system,  it  is,  after  all,  only 
one  of  the  simple  processes  through  which  a  written  language  may  very 
naturally  be  supposed  to  advance  towards  a  more  perfect  development 
Emblems  were  also  extensively  employed :  as  the  asp  signified  a  godde«»  • 
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the  crowns  of  tipper  and  lower  Egypt  the  dominion  of  those  two  dis- 
tricts ;  And  several  of  the  gods  were  known  by  the  peculiar  emblems 
chosen  to  represent  them, — the  ibis  or  the  cynocephalus  bein^  put  for 
the  god  Thoth  ;  a  square-eared  fabulous  animal  for  Seth  or  Typhon ;  the 
hawk  for  Re  and  Horus ;  the  jackal  for  Anubis ;  and  others. 

But  however  ingeniously  numerous  si^ns  were  introduced  to  com- 
plete the  sense,  their  mode  of  expressing  abstract  ideas  was  very  imper- 
fect ;  and  another  step  was  required  beyond  the  use  of  homophonous 
words,  emblems,  and  positive  representations  of  objects.  This  was  the 
invention  of  the  phonetic  system  already  noticed  (p.  260),  which  was 
evidently  allied  to  the  adoption  of  words  of  the  same  sound,  the  initial 
being  taken  instead  of  the  whole  word.  Thus,  when  the  names  of  ob- 
jects began  with  a  similar  sound,  either  of  them  stood  for  the  same  let- 
ter :  as    vk      and  ^"         for  m  ;  a  hoe  and  a  tank  of  water  for  m  ;    ^ 

iiou,  ''  a  star ; ''  a  goose,  sen,  for  «,  &c.  Here,  as  already  shown,  is  the 
germ  of  alphabetic  writing ;  and  that  a  similar  picture-writing  was  the 
origin  of  the  Phoenician  and  the  Hebrew,  is  proved  by  the  latter  having 
retained  the  names  of  the  objects  after  their  form  could  no  longer  be 
traced ;  aleph,  beth,  and  gimel,  signifying  the  "  bull "  ("  chief,"  or 
"  head  "),  the  "  house,"  and  the  "  camel."  The  names  of  these  are  also 
traced  in  the  alpha,  beta,  gamma  of  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  their  let- 
ters from  the  Phoenicians. 

It  is  not  possible  in  so  short  a  space  to  give  even  a  summary  of 
the  grammar  of  hieroglyphics;  for  this  I  must  refer  to  ChampoUion's 
Orammaire  Egyptienne;  and  I  shall  merely  observe  that,  1st,  in 
combiuing  the  pronouns  with  a  verb,  a  sitting  figure  of  a  man  (or  of  a 
woman,  or  of  a  king)  for  "  I  "  (or  a  small  vertical  line,  or  a  reed-head, 
before  the  verb),  a  basket  with  a  ring  for  "  thou,"  a  cerastes  for  "  he," 
the  bolt,  or  broken  line,  ("  s  ")  for  "  she,"  and  others,  followed  the  verb, 


?\ 


in    this  manner: —  ^      I     "^   say;"   or     A  '    1   "I   g^^e; 


^ 


I 


.  M 


«  thou  say  est ;  "  ^^  |  "he   says;"  ^id»  I '» she  says; 


.91 


**  they  day  ;  "  and  these  same  signs  are  also  put  for 
III 
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the  various  cases  of  the  personal  and  possessive  pronouns,  Mrherever  they 
are  required. 

2nd.  The  perfect  tense  is  marked  hj  n  after  the  verb,  and  before  the 
pronouns  :  thus    '^**^    "  he  makes  "  becomes  aaaaaa.  u  j,^  made,'* 


or  '*  he  has  made ;  "  and  the  mode  of  expressing  the  passive  is  bj  add- 


ing ton :  thus  f  1 1 1 1  nies*  ^^  born/^  becomes  1 1 1 1 1  ^^  ]|k      meiiou-f, 


or  mesottt-fj  "  he  was  born  "  (natus  est).     We  also  find  mesntaU'/,  (natus 
erat,  or  fuerat). 

3rd.  The  future  is  formed  by  the  auxiliary  verb  ao  (or  am),  "  to 
be,"  followed  by  the  meiUh  t^^>  T  1  m\4^  ^^^^  "  for ;"  aa 


\y^ 


"  I  am  for  to  make,"  or  "  I  will  make."     M.  de  Rouge  also  shows  that 
the  future  is  formed  by  prefixing  tu  to  the  root. 


4th.  The  imperative  mood   is  marked  by   the  interjection  "  Oh, 


a  figure  holding  forth    one  arm   in  the   act    of    calling. 


m'^tt^ 


or  by  the  word  "  hoi "       ■-«  ^^  II  ^"^i  ,   or  by   the 


word  ma. 


5th.  In   the   subjunctive   the  verb   immediately    follows    a 
of    the   verb  "  to   give,"  as    (Osiris)    **  give  thou   that    I  maj 


tense 
may  see" 


;  or   the  verb  is  preceded  by  n,  "  for," 


*  that,"  as      *■        ^^  "  that  thou  mayst  see." 


*  Mas  is  "  son  ^^  in  Berber ;  and  perhaps  in  Numidian,  as  in  MasmtsBa. 
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6th.  In  the  optative  the  verb  is  preceded  by  the  word 
mat.  7th.  The  infinitive  is  formed  by  prefixing  er  to  the 
root 


M\\ 


8th.  The  participle  present  is  generally  determined  by  a  cerastes 
following  it,  or  by  a  bolt,  or  broken  line  ("  s  "),  for  a  female ;  and  the 


samei^l^ssed  by  ntj  *^  who :  "  as  Hf        '*  who  saves,''  of 


"  saving  "    (saviour)  ;    the  plural   by  " « "  V     or     ^  i  instead   or 

III      ^, 


''«<?»."      The  participle    past    is  formed   by   adding  "  ot*^ "  or  "^m" 


&gm.  '^WT 


"  established." 


9th.  The  negative  sign  is  a  pair  of  extended  arms  with  the  palms  of 
the  hands  downwards    #.^'^   %m  preceding  the  verb. 

From  this  may  also  be  seen  how  the  phonetic  letters  were  used ;  but 
even  after  their  introduction  the  old  representational  picture-writing 
was  not  abandoned ;  the  names  of  objects,  though  written  phonetically, 
were  often  followed,  as  already  shown,  by  the  object  itself;  and  though 
they  had  made  the  first  step  towards  alphabetic  writing,  they  never 
adopted  that  system  which  requires  each  letter  to  have  only  one  sign  to 
represent  it;  and  it  was  not  till  Christianity  introduced  the  Coptic, 
which  was  a  compound  of  Egyptian  and  Greek,  that  pure  alphabetic 
writing  became  practised  in  Egypt. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  what  people  first  invented  alphabetic 
writing.  Pliny  says,  ^'  Ipsa  gens  Phoenicum  in  gloria  magn4  literarum 
inventionis"  (v.  12) ;  and  Quintus  Curtius  gives  the  honour  to  the  Tyr- 
ians;  Diodorus  to  the  Syrians;  and  Berosus,  according  to  Polyhistor, 
makes  Cannes  teach  it,  with  every  kind  of  art  and  science,  to  the  Baby- 
lonians (Eusebius,  Chron.  v.  8) ;  all  of  which  point  to  the  same  Phoe- 
nician origin.  And  if  the  Egyptians  called  themselves  the  inventors 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  14),  and  ascribed  them  to  Menon  (as  Pliny  says, 
fifteen  years  before  Phoroneus,  the  oldest  king  of  Greece,  vii.  56),  the 
claim  of  real  alphabetic  writing  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  Phoenicians, 
to  whom  also  so  many  people  are  indebted  for  it,  including  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  through  them  those  of  modern  Europe.  For  while 
the  Egyptians,  in  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic,  had  (upwards  of  2500 
years  before  our  era)  the  first  germ  of  the  alphabetic  system,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, a  highly  practical  people,  first  struck  out  the  idea  of  a  simple 
and  regular  alphabet.  It  was  to  the  old  Egyptian  mixed  plan  what 
printing  was  to  the  previous  restricted  use  of  signets  and  occasional  com- 
oinations  of  letters  employed  for  stamping  some  documents ;  it  was  a 
new  and  perfect  process ;  and  if  Phoenicia,  under  the  fabled  name  of 
Cadmus  ("  the  East  "),  imparted  letters  to  Greece  (Herod,  v.  58),  thii 
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was  long  before  Egypt  adopted  (abont  the  7th  oentarj  b.  o.)  the  mor« 
perfect  mode  of  using  one  character  for  a  letter  in  the  demotio  writing. 
It  is  singular,  ioo,  that  the  Greeks  imitated  the  Phoenicians  in  writing 
from  right  to  left  (a  Semitic  custom  differing  from  the  Sanscrit  and 
some  others  in  Asia),  and  afterwards  changed  it  to  a  contrary  direction, 
as  in  modem  Europe ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Egyptians  decided  at 
last  to  confine  themselves  to  that  mode  of  writing  from  m^^o  left 
from  their  constant  intercourse  with  their  Semitic  neighD^^^The 
transition  from  the  Phoenician  to  the  Greek  may  be  readily  per^Blkin 
the  old  archaic  writing.  (See  next  page,  and  on  Cadmus  see  n^  *  on 
ch.  44.) 

Pliny  (vii.  66)  says,  "  Cadmus  brought  sixteen  letters  from  Phoe- 
nicia into  Greece,  to  which  Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
added  four  more — 0,  H,  4>,  X ;  and  Simonides  afterwards  introduced 
four — Z,  H,  ^,  O.  Aristotle  thinks  there  were  of  old  eighteen — A,  B, 
r,  A,  E,  Z,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  O,  H,  P,  2,  T,  Y,  4»,  and  that  0,  X  were 
added  by  Epicharmus  rather  than  by  Palamedes ;  but  his  4>  should  ra- 
ther be  the  O  or  Q  of  ancient  Greek  Anticlides  states  that  "  fifteen 
years  before  JPhoroneus,  the  first  king  of  Greece,  a  certain  Menon,  in 
Eg3rpt,  invented  letters,  ....  but  it  appears  that  they  were  always 
used.  The  first  who  brought  them  into  Latium  were  the  Pelasgi." 
Eusebius  (Chron.  i.  13)  says,  ^*  Palamedes  invented  the  first  sixteen 
letters— A,  B,  T,  A,  E,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  O,  H,  P,  2,  T,  Y,  to  which  Cad- 
mus of  Miletus  added  three  others — 0,  ^,  X ;  Simonides  of  Cos  two^ 
H,  Q ;  and  Epicharmus  of  Syracuse  three  more — Z,  E,  ^,  which  completed 
the  twenty -four."  But  they  all  forget  that  the  aspirate  and  digamma, 
H  and  F,  were  among  the  original  letters ;  and  the  double  letters  and 
long  vowels  were  indicated  (as  at  Aboosimbel)  long  before  the  age  of 
Simonides.  The  Etruscans  bad  Z,  0,  ^,  X,  and  no  S,  ^ ;  and  they 
never  added  H,  12.     (See  note  ^  on  eh.  30.) 

It  is  still  uncertain  when  the  Greeks  first  used  letters ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  the  written  ^olic  digamma  in  Homer  is  no  proof  that  it  ceased 
to  be  employed  when  the  Iliad  was  first  written,  since  numerous  in- 
scriptions dating  long  after  this  introduce  the  digamma.  The  style 
varied  slightly  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  at  the  same 
time.  Even  if  letters  were  used  so  soon  by  the  Assyrians,  as  Pliny 
thinks  ("  literas  semper  arbitror  Assyrias  fuisse,"  vii.  56),  they  could 
not  have  been  the  origin  of  those  in  Greece.     Indeed  he  adds,  "  alii  apud 

-^gyptios, alii  apud  Syrios,  repertas  volunt ;"  and  it  was  the 

"  Syrians "  [i.  e.  Phoenicians)  who  had  a  real  alphabet*  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  of  the  characters  so  much  like  Hebrew  found  in  Assyria 
having  been  used  at  a  very  remote  period.     Warburton  (Div.  Leg.  vol. 

•  The  writings  of  Moses  date  at  latest  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century  b.  c,  and 
the  Phoenician  letters  were  probably  much  older ;  so  that  alphabetic  characters 
were  used  upwards  of  1500  years  b.  c.  The  Arian  writings  are  later  than  this  ;  and 
Sanscrit,  from  its  letters  facing  to  the  left,  while  the  words  are  written  from  left  to 
right,  gives  an  evidence  of  its  having  borrowed  letters  from  a  Semitic  source. 
They  are  not  turned,  as  in  the  later  Greek,  to  suit  the  direction  of  the  words. 
In  Zend  the  letters  face  to  the  left,  as  the  words  do  ;  and  some  of  them  appear  to 
bear  a  resemblance  to  Pha^niciun  characters.  • 
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(See  note  "  on  ch.  30,  nnd  note  *  ch.  S<»,  B.  u. ;  ivntV  on  cVv.  t>^,T^.  's?^ 
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ii.  b.  iv.  s.  4)  thinks  "  that  Moses  bron^ht  letters  with  the  rest  of  hia 
learning  from  Egypt ;"  but  the  old  Hebrew  character  was  the  Samari- 
tan, which  was  closely  allied  to  the  Phcenician,  and  evidently  borrowed 
firom  it ;  and  that  too  before  the  Egyptians  had  purely  alphabetic-wri- 
ting. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  the  so-called  Sinaitic  inscriptions  were 
written  by  the  Israelites,  and  were  the  earliest  existing  in^u|^of  al- 
phabetic writing  ;  but  we  are  not  on  thai  account  justified  ii^^Bng  to 
such  a  conclusion ;  and  to  show  how  unwarranted  it  is,  I  neeo^Hpkay 
that  I  have  found  them  (beginning  too  with  the  same  word  so  common 
in  those  at  Mount  Sinai)  on  the  western,  or  Egyptian,  side  of  the  Red 
Sea,  near  the  watering-place  of  Aboo-Durrag;  and  they  appear  also  at 
W.  Umthummerana  (in  the  Wady  Arraba),  at  Wady  Dthahal  (in  lat  28° 
40'),  and  at  the  port  of  E'Gimsheh  (near  Gebel  E'Zayt,  opposite  Ras 
Mohammed).  They  must  therefore  have  been  of  a  people  who  navigated 
the  Red  Sea,  and  who  frequented  the  wells  on  the  coast.  This  was 
long  after  the  era  of  the  Exodus ;  and  the  presence  of  crosses,  and  of 
the  Egyptian  Tau,  in  some  of  those  at  Mount  Sinai,  argues  that  they 
were  of  a  Christian  age ;  for  the  adoption  of  the  Tau  as  a  cross  is  shown, 
by  its  heading  the  numerous  Christian  inscriptions  at  the  Great  Oasis, 
to  have  been  at  one  time  very  general  in  this  part  of  the  East. 

Various  materials  were  employed  for  writing  upon,  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  countries.  Among  them  were  leaves,  pith,  and 
bark  of  trees,  used  at  the  present  day  (whence  Uber  and  charta)^  papyrus 
or  byblus  (whence  Bible) ^  cloth,  bones,  skins,  leather,  stones,  pottery, 
metal,  wax-tablets,  and  other  substances. 

The  Greek  name  Sic^^cpa  applied  to  skins  used  for  writing  upon, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Persians  also  (Diod.  ii.  32),  has  been,  as 
Major  llennell  ingeniously  supposes,  the  origin  of  the  Persian  and 
Arabic  word  "  defter,"  applied  to  an  "  account,"  or  "  memorandum-book." 
Parchment  was  invented  about  250  b.  c.  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus 
(whence  its  name),  who,  wishing  to  emulate  the  Alexandrian  library, 
was  unable  to  obtain  papyrus  paper  tlirough  the  jealousy  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. These  Pergamena,  the  llomau  membrana,  were  either  skins  of 
sheep,  or  of  calves  (vitulina,  vellum).  Pliny  is  wrong  in  supposing  the 
papyrus  was  not  used  till  the  age  of  Alexander;  being  common  (together 
with  the  reed  pen,  palette,  and  other  implements  of  later  Eg^'ptiau 
scribes)  in  the  time  of  the  oldest  Pharoahs,  at  least  as  early  as  the  3rd 
and  4tn  dynasty ;  he  is  equally  so  in  saying  that  when  Homer  wrote, 
Egypt  was  not  all  firm  laud ;  that  the  papyrus  was  confined  to  the  Se- 
beunytic  nome ;  and  that  the  land  was  afterwards  raised ;  making  the 
usual  mistake  about  Pharos  (see  note  *  on  ch.  5,  Book  ii.).  Of  old,  he 
says,  "  men  wrote  on  leaves  of  palms  and  other  trees  "  (as  now  in  Bir- 
mah,  and  other  countries),  "  afterwards  public  records  on  lead,  and 
private  on  linen  and  wax ;"  but  all  this  was  long  after  the  papyrus  was 
used  in  Egypt.  He  also  describes  the  process  of  making  the  papyrus 
(xiii.  11),  and  adds  (xiiu  12),  *' the  largest  in  old  times  was  the  Hier- 
atic (for  holy  purposes) ;  afterwards  the  best  was  called  Augustan,  the 
seooiid  Livian,  the  Hieratic  being  the  third;  and  the  next  was  the  Am 
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pbitheatrio  (from  the  place  where  made).  Fannius  at  Home  made  an 
improved  kmd,  called  FanDian,  that  not  passing  through  his  handu 
being  still  styled  Amphitheatric ;  and  next  was  the  SaKtic,  a  commoD 
kind  from  inferior  stalks.  The  Teniotic,  from  the  part  nearest  the  rind, 
sold  for  weight  not  for  goodness ;  and  the  Emporetic  of  shops,  for  pack- 
ing, not  for  writing  upon.  The  outside  was  only  fit  for  ropes,  and  that 
only  if  kepj;  wet ....  The  breadth  of  the  best  is  now  13  fingers  (about 
9|  inches)  %road ;  the  Hieratic  two  less,  the  Fannian  10,  the  Amphi- 
theatric 9,  the  Saltic  less,  and  the  Emporetic  (used  for  business)  not 
above  6.  In  paper,  four  things  must  be  looked  to,  fineness,  compact- 
ness, whiteness,  and  smoothness.  Claudius  CsBsar  altered  the  Augustan, 
being  thin  and  not  bearing  the  pen,  the  ink  too  appearing  through  it. 
He  added  a  second  layer  in  thickness,  and  made  the  breadth  a  foot  and 
1^  foot,  or  a  cubit.  ...  It  is  made  smooth  or  polished  with  a  (boards) 
tooth,  or  a  shell. '^  But  some  sheets  of  papyrus  were  much  larger  than 
the  best  of  Roman  time ;  the  Turin  papyrus  of  kings  was  at  least  14^ 
inches  in  breadth,  which  was  of  the  early  age  of  the  Great  Remeses ; 
and  I  have  seen  one  of  17  and  another  of  18  inches,  of  the  time  of  the 
19th  dynasty.  (See  At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  iii.  61,  and  146  to  151,  185;  see 
n.  *  eh.  36,  and  n.  *  ch.  92,  Book  ii.)— [G.  W.] 
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CHAPTER    VI 


GYMNASTIC   CONTESTS/*— Chap.  91. 


Gymnastic  contests.    Game  of  ball.    Thimble-rig  and  other  games.    Jfora  and  draughtai 

Pieces  for  draughts.    Dice.    Other  games. 

Gymnastic  contests  were  not  confined  to  the  people  of  Chemmis,  and 
contests  of  various  kinds,  as  wrestling  (No  1),  single-stick,  and  feats  of 
strength,  were  common  throughout  the  country,  at  least  as  early  as  the 
12th  dynasty.  Among  their  amusements  was  the  fame  of  ball  (so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also),  which  they  sometimes  played 
by  throwing  up  and  catching  several  balls  successively,  and  often  moun- 
ted on  the  back  of  those  who  had  missed  the  ball  (the  ovoiy "  asses,"  as 
the  riders  were  the  /Jao-tXct?,  of  the  Greeks.)  (No.  II.)  They  had  also 
the  sky-ball  {ovpavia)  which  they  sometimes  caught  while  jumping  off 
the  ground  (as  in  Homer,  Od.  0.  374).  (No.  III.)  Other  games  were 
swinging  each  other  round  by  the  arms  ;  two  men  sitting  on  the  ground 
back  to  back  striving  who  should  rise  first  (No.  V.) ;  throwing  knives 
into  a  block  of  wood,  nearest  to  its  centre,  or  to  the  edge ;  snatching  a 
hoop  from  each  other  with  hooked  sticks  (No.  IV.) ;  a  man  guessing  a 
number,  or  which  of  two  persons  struck  him  on  the  back  as  he  knelt, 
perhaps  like  the  Greek  KoWaPia-fio^  (Jul.  Poll.  Onom.  ix.  7) ;  women 
tumbling  and  turning  over  "  like  a  wheel,"  described  in  the  Banquet  of 
Xenophon  (see  At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  ii.  p.  415  and  to  the  end),  for  which 
necklaces  and  other  rewards  were  given  (Nos.  VI.,  VIII.) ;  thimble-rig 
(No.  IX.);  raising  bags  of  sand  (No.  VII.)  and  other  pastimes;  among 
which  were  contests  in  boats ;  fighting  with  bulls ;  and  bull-fights  for 
prizes,  which  last  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  at  Mempliis.  (No.  XI.) 
Still  more  common  were  the  old  game  of  Mora ;  comp.  "  micare  digitis," 
the  modem  Italian  mora  (No.  X.  Fig.  1 ;  No.  XIII.,  Fig.  2);  odd  and 
even  (No.  X.,  Fig.  2) ;  and  draughts,  miscalled  chess,  which  is  "  JSab^^^ 
a  word  now  used  by  the  Arabs  for  "  men,"  or  "  counters."  (Nos.  XII., 
XIII.)  This  last  was  also  a  game  in  Greece;  where  they  often  threw 
for  the  move ;  whence  Achilles  and  Ajax  are  represented  on  a  Greek 
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vase  calling  rpio,  riaaupa^  as  tbey  play.     This  vas  doDe  by  the  Romans 
also  in  their  Jhiodecim  Scripta^  and  Terence  says : — 

^' si  Indifl  tesseris, 

Si  illud,  quod  maxime  opus  est  jacta,  non  cadit, 
Illud  qnod  cecidit  forte,  id  arte  ut  corrigas/^ 

Adelph.  iv.  T,  22-24. 
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BO 


GAMES   AND   PASTIHBS. 


lato  Mje  it  nu  invented  by  Thoth,  tbe  Egyptian  Mercurv  (Phsdr., 
>L    iiL,   p.  364   tr. :   T.)   aa  well   as  games  of    hazard.     In   Egypt 
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dranglils  was  a  favourite  Hmong  all  ranks;  in  his  palace  at  Medeenet 
Haboo,  BeDicses  III.  aiuiuea  hiniBelf  by  plajiog  it  with  the  womea  i^ 


0«na  oT  DmuibUi 


hie  faouBehold ;  and  Us  antiqnity  is  shoini  by  its  being  represented  in 
the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  dating  about  2000  jears  b.  a.     The  pieces 


(TCro  nearly  Bitnilar 


form  on  the  same  board;  one  set  black,  the 
oihor  white,  of  ivory,  bone,  or  wood, 
and  some  have  been  fonnd  with  human 
heads,  differing  for  each  side  of  the 
board.  The  largest  pieces  are  1^  inch 
high,  and  1^  diameter. 

Dice  are  also  met  vitb,  bat  of  ua- 
cerlain  date,  probably  Roman. 

There  are  two  other  games,  of 
which  the  boards  have  been  discovered 
in  Egypt,  with  the  men.  The  former 
are  11  inches  long  by  3^^ ;  and  one  has 
10  spaces  in  3  rows,  or  30  squares ;  the 
other  12  spaces  in  the  upper  pnrt  (or 
4  spaces  in  3  rows)  with  a  long  line  of 
8  spaces  below,  as  an  approach  to  it 
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resembling  the  srratigement  of  German  tactics.     The  men,  found  b 
the  draper  of  the  board  itself,  are  in  2  sets,  and  of  two  differeDt  shapeE 


Iaaaa 
DDDai 


jaaaaaaaa 
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(one  liie  our  dice-boxes,  the  other  coaical,  but  both  solid) ;  and  ooe  set 
is  10,  the  other  9  in  number ;  but  the  latter  may  be  imperfect. 

There  were  also  other  games,  not  easily  understood ;  though  doubt- 
leaa  Tcry  intelligible  to  the  Egyptians  who  bbw  them  bo  represented  in 
the  sculptures.  (For  the  principal  Kgyptiaa  games,  see  At.  Eg.  W. 
and  P.  A.  At.  Eg.  W.,  Tol.  i  p.  189  to  211.)— [G-.  W.] 
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CHAPTEB    VII. 

**  GEOMETRY    FIRST    CAME    TO     BE    KNOWN    IN    EGYPT,    WHENCE    IT 

PASSED    INTO    GREECE."— Chap.  109. 

Greeks  indebted  to  Egypt  for  early  lessons  in  science.  Invention  of  geometry.  Survey- 
ing, geography.  Early  advancement  of  the  Egyptians  in  science.  Tbales  and 
others  went  to  study  in  Egypt  Pythagoras  borrowed  much  from  Egypt  Heliocen- 
tric system.  Revived  by  Copernicus.  Pythagoras  and  Solon  in  Egypt  Great 
§enius  of  the  Greeks.  Herodotus  unprejudiced.  The  dial.  The  twelve  hours.  The 
ivision  of  the  day  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Egyptians  had  12  hours 
of  day  and  of  night.  The  week  of  seven  days  in  Egjrpt  The  Aztec  week  of  nine 
days.  The  seven*day  division  in  Egypt.  The  number  seven.  Division  by  ten. 
Greek  and  Egyptian  month  and  year  of  three  parts. 

That  the  Greeks  should  have  been  indebted  to  Egypt  for  their  early 
lessons  in  science  is  not  surprising,  since  it  is  known,  in  those  days,  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  all  philosophical  pursuits.  T hales,  the  first 
Greek  who  arrived  at  any  proficiency  in  geometry,  went  to  study  there ; 
and  his  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  others,  who  sought  the 
best  school  of  science  and  philosophy.  Pliny's  story  of  Thales  (who 
was  only  born  about  640  b.  c.)  teaching  his  instructors  to  measure  the 
height  of  a  pyramid  by  its  shadow  is  sufficiently  improbable ;  but  that 
it  should  be  repeated,  and  believed,  at  the  present  day  is  surprising ; 
and  some  appear  to  think  the  Egyptians  incapable  of  making  canals 
until  taught  by  the  Greeks.  Equally  inconsistent  is  the  story  of  Py- 
thagoras' theory  of  musical  sound ;  not  only  because  he  had  visited  coun« 
tries  where  music  had  long  been  a  profound  study,  but  because  the 
\nvil  (like  a  bell)  gives  the  same  sound  when  struck  by  differient  ham- 
mers, at  least  when  struck  on  the  same  part. 

If  Plato  ascribes  the  invention  of  geometry  to  Thoth ;  if  lamblichus 
says  it  was  known  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  the  gods ;  and  if  Mane- 
tho  attributes  a  knowledge  of  science  and  literature  to  the  earliest  kings ; 
these  merely  argue  that  such  pursuits  were  reputed  to  be  of  very  remote 
date  there ;  but  the  monuments  prove  the  truth  of  the  reports  of  ancient 
authors  respecting  the  early  knowledge  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
other  sciences  among  the  Egyptians.  Mensuration  and  surveying  were 
the  first  steps  that  led  to  geography;  and  the  Egyptians  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  bare  enumeration  of  conquered  provinces  and  towns ; 
for,  if  we  may  believe  Eustathius,  "  they  recorded  their  march  in  mt^Sy 
which  were  not  only  given  to  their  own  people,  but  to  the  Scythians 
also  to  their  great  astonishment." 

The  practical  results  of  their  knowledge  had  sufficiently  proved  the 
great  advancement  made  by  them  ages  before  the  Greeks  were  in  a 
condition  to  study,  or  search  after  science.     It  was  in  Egypt  that  t^ 
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Israelites  obtained  that  knowledge  which  enabled  them  to  measare  and 
'^  divide  the  land/'  and  it  was  the  known  progress  made  bj  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  various  branches  of  philosophical  research  that  induced  the 
Greeks  to  study  in  Egypt.  Those  too  who  followed  Thales  only  varied 
the  theories  he  had  propounded,  and  the  subsequent  visits  of  others,  as 
Pythagoras,  Eudoxus,  and  Plato,  introduced  fresh  views,  and  advanced 
the  study  of  Philosophy  and  positive  science  on  the  same  grounds,  but 
with  greater  knowledge,  in  proportion  as  they  went  deeper  into  the  views 
of  their  teachers.  It  was  doubtless  from  Egypt  that  "  Thales  and  his 
followers  "  derived  the  fact  of  "  the  moon  receiving  its  lieht  from  the 
sun"  (Pint,  de  Placit.  Philos.  ii.  28;  Cic.  de  N.  Deor.  i.,  and  Dioir. 
Laert.  8),  which  Anacreon  has  introduced  into  a  drinking  Ode  (19). 

Thy  f  "HAioi'  2«A^»T7. 

The  same  was  the  belief  of  Aristarchus  at  a  later  time  (Vitrav.  ix. 
4),  and  Macrobius  (on  Cicero's  Somn.  Scip.  L  p.  44)  says  '4unam,  quas 
luce  propria  caret,  et  de  sole  mutuatur." 

No  one  will  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks 
went  to  study  in  Egypt  for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  was  there 
that  the  greatest  discoveries  were  to  be  learnt ;  and  that  Pythagoras, 
or  his  followers  (Plut.  de  P.  Phil.  iii.  11),  suggested,  from  no  previous 
experience,  the  theory  (we  now  call  Coperuican)  of  the  sun  being  the 
centre  of  our  system  ( Aristot.  de  Coelo,  iL  13) ;  or  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  (see  note '  on  ch.  51),  or  the  moon's  borrowed  light,  or  the 
proof  of  the  milky  way  being  a  collection  of  stars  (Pint.  PL  Phil,  iiL  1) 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  earth  would  otherwise  intercept  the  light 
if  derived  from  the  sun,  taught  by  Democritus  and  by  Anaxagoras, 
according  to  Aristotle  (Arist.  Met.  i.  8),  the  former  of  whom  studied 
astronomy  for  five  years  in  Egypt  (Dlodor  i.  98),  and  mentions  himself 
as  a  disciple  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Magi,  having  also  been 
in  Persia  and  at  Babylon  (Clem.  Str.  i.  p.  304).  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  principle,  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  attracted  to  a 
centre,  and  impelled  in  their  order  (Arist.  de  Coel.  ii.  13),  the  theory 
of  eclipses  and  the  proofs  of  the  earth  being  round  (ii.  14).  These  and 
many  other  notions  were  doubtless  borrowed  from  Egypt,  to  which  the 
Greeks  chiefly  resorted,  or  from  the  current  opinions  of  the  "  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians,"  the  astronomers  of  those  days;  from  whose  early 
discoveries  so  much  had  been  derived  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies 
(Arist.  de  Coel.  ii.  12).  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Theophrastus^ 
speaks  of  Hycetas  of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean,  having  the  same  idea 
respecting  the  earth  revolving  in  a  circle  round  its  own  axis  (Aoad. 
QusBst.  ii.  39),  which  Diogenes  Laertius  says  another  Pythagorean, 
Philolaus,  had  propounded  before  him  (Life  of  Philolaus) ;  ana  Aris- 
totle (de  Coelo,  ii.  13)  observes,  that  tnough  the  greater  part  of  phi- 
losophers say  the  eartn  is  the  centre  of  the  system,  the  Pythagoreans 
who  live  in  Italy  maintain  that  fire  is  the  centre,  and  the  earth  being 
one  of  the  planets  rotates  about  the  centre  and  makes  day  and  night 
And  if  Plato  mentions  the  same,  as  Cicero  says  "  rather  more  obscurely," 
yrjv  .  .  .  €iX.ovfi€vqv  8c  Trcpl  tov  8ia  iravros  ttoXjov  rtrafjiivov  (in  Tim.   80,  p. 
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530),  it  18  probably  owing  to  bis  baving  heard  of  it  wbile  in  Egypt, 
without  giving  the  same  attention  to  the  subject  as  bis  predecessor  Py- 
thagoras. This  heliocentric  system  was  finally  revived  in  Europe  by 
Copernicus  after  having  been  for  ages  lost  to  the  world ;  though  Nicolas 
of  Cus  long  before  his  time,  and  perhaps  some  others,  were  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  when  Peru  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  it  was  found 
that  the  sun  had  there  long  been  considered  the  centre  of  our  system. 

lamblichus  says  Pythagoras  derived  his  information  upon  different 
sciences  from  Egypt ;  he  learned  philosophy  from  the  priests ;  and  bis 
theories  of  comets,  numbers,  and  music,  were  doubtless  from  the  same 
source ;  but  the  great  repugnance  evinced  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to 
receive  Pythagoras,  will  account  for  their  withholding  from  him  much 
that  they  knew,  though  his  great  patience  and  his  readiness  to  comply 
with  their  regulations  even  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  (Clem.  Strom.  L 
p.  302),  obtained  for  him  more  information  than  was  imparted  to  any 
other  Greek  (Plut  de  Is.  s.  10).  Clemens  says  (Strom.  L  p.  303)  "  Py- 
thagoras was  the  disciple  of  Sonch^s  the  Egyptian  arch-prophet  (Plu- 
tarch says  of  Onuphis,  and  Solon  of  Sonchis  the  Sal'te) ;  Plato  of 
Sechnuphis  of  Heliopolis;  and  Eudoxus  the  Cnidian  of  Conuphis;" 
and  be  repeats  the  story  of  Plato  (Tim.  p.  466,  tr.  T.),  of  the  Egyptian 
priest  saying  "  Solon,  Solon,  you  Greeks  are  always  children^* .... 
which  shows  what  the  general  belief  was  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks,  respecting  the  source  of  knowledge  in  early  times.  Strabo 
indeed  (xvii.  p.  654)  affirms  that  "  the  Greeks  did  not  even  know  the 
(length  of  the)  year  till  Eudoxus  and  Plato  went  to  Egypt "  at  the  late 
period  of  370  b.  c.  (See  also  Diodor.  i.  28,  and  81,  and  what  is  cited  by 
Eusebius,  Praep.  Evang.  x.  p.  480,  respecting  the  visits  of  several 
Greeks,  Clem.  Strom,  i.  300,  and  Diog.  Laert  Life  of  Thales,  15 ;  and 
Cicero,  Somn.  Scip.  who  says  "  Plato  j^gyptios  omnium  philosophisa 
disciplinarum  pareutes  secutus  est.")  The  development  given,  in  after 
times^  by  the  Greek  mind  to  what  they  learnt  originally  from  Egypt, 
is  what  showed  their  genius,  and  conferred  an  obligation  on  mankind ; 
and  it  is  by  keeping  this  in  view,  and  by  perceiving  how  the  Greeks 
applied  what  they  learnt,  that  we  shall  do  them  justice,  not  by  erro- 
neously attributing  to  them  the  discovery  of  what  was  already  old  when 
they  were  in  their  infancy.     (See  n.  ^  ch.  35,  n.  "  ch.  51,  n.  '  ch.  123.) 

Herodotus,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  is  far  above  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen ;  he  claims  no  inventions  borrowed  from  other  people ; 
and  his  reputation  has  not  suffered  from  the  injudicious  accusation  of 
Plutarch  "  of  malevolence  towards  the  Greeks." 

"  The  yvco/xtov  and  the  ttoAos,"  says  Herodotus,  "  were  received  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  Babylonians;"  but  they  attributed  the  invention 
of  the  gnomon  to  Anaximander,  and  that  of  various  dials  to  Eudoxus 
and  others;  some  again  ascribing  them  to  Berosus  (Vitruv.  ix.  9). 
That  the  dial  was  of  very  early  date  is  evident,  since  in  the  days  of 
Hesekiah,  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  before  Eudoxus,  and 
about  one  hundred  years  before  Anaximander,  it  was  known  to  the  Jews, 
as  is  shown  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  8,  and  2  Kings  xx.  16,  where  the  shadow 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  "  ten  degrees  {fndliUh)  backward,  by  which 
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it  had  gone  down  on  the  dial  (mdliUh)  of  Ahaz."  The  Hebrew  word, 
"  step,"  "  degree,"  r^hra  malh  or  maleh,  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  ddraga^ 
'*  step  "  or  "  degree,"  and  the  Latin  gradtis ;  and  is  taken  from  aJh^  '^  to  go 
up."  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  sun  during 
an  annular  eclipse  caused  the  shadow  to  go  back  in  what  he  supposes  to 
have  been  really  a  flight  of  steps,  and  fixes  the  date  of  it  in  January  689. 
At  all  events  the  use  of  the  dial  was  known  in  Judasa  as  early  as  seven 
centuries  before  our  era,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  novelty.  All  that 
Anaximander  could  have  done  was  to  introduce  it  into  Qreece,  and 
adoption  should  frequently  be  substituted  for  "  invention  "  in  the  claims 
set  up  by  the  Greeks.  Indeed  they  often  claimed  inventions  centuries 
after  they  had  been  known  to  other  people ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  statement  of  Plato,  that  ^^  when  Solon  inquired  of  the  priests  of 
Egypt  about  ancient  matters,  he  perceived  that  neither  he  nor  any  one 
of  the  Greeks  (as  he  himself  declared)  had  any  knowledge  of  very  re- 
mote antiquity."  (Plat,  in  Tim.  p.  467.)  And  when  Thales  is  shown 
by  Laertius  to  have  been  the  first  who  was  acquainted  with  geometry, 
some  notion  may  be  had  of  the  very  modern  date  of  science  in  Greece, 
•ince  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  75),  and  lived  at  a 
time  when  Egypt  had  already  declined  from  its  greatness,  and  more 
than  seven  centuries  after  astronomical  calculations  had  been  recorded 
on  the  monuments  of  Thebes.  Clemens  (Strom,  i.  p.  300)  says  Thales 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  Phoouician,  and  quotes  Leander  and  Herod- 
otus; but  the  latter  only  says  his  ancestors  were  Phoenician  (i.  170). 

Vitruvius  attributes  the  invention  of  the  semicircular  (concave)  dial, 
or  hemicyclium,  to  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  who  was  bom  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  which  is  reducing  the  date  of  it  to  a  very  recent 
period.  This  was  a  simple  kind  of  ttoXos  (for,  as  before  observed,  the 
TrdXos  is  the  dial,  and  yiw/twr  merely  a  perpendicular  rod  which  showed 
the  time  by  the  length  of  its  shadow — see  note  *  on  ch.  109),  and  it  was 
very  generally  used  till  a  late  period,  judging  from  the  many  that  have 
been  found  of  lloman  time.  It  consisted  of  a  basin,  Xcfcam,  with  a  hori- 
zontal yv(x)fi(s)v  in  the  centre  of  one  end,  and  eleven  converging  lines  in 
the  concave  part  divided  it  into  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day;  the  older 
dials  having  been  marked  by  degrees,  probably  like  that  of  Ahaz.  The 
Greeks  marked  the  divisions  by  the  first  twelve  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  last  four  of  these  reading  ZH0I,  "  Enjoy  yourself,"  are  alluded 
to  in  this  epigram,  ascribed  to  Lucian  (Epigr.  17)  : — 

E^  u>pai  1x6x^01^  iKaviararai,  ai  5^  fxtr*  auriv 
rpdfjLfiaai  dfiKyvfifyui,  iVyd*  \^yovai  ^p6Tois. 

"  Eudoxus,"  according  to  Vitruvius,  "  invented  the  Arachne  (spider's 
web),  or,  as  somo  tay,  ApoUonius;  and  Aristarchus  of  Samoa  the 
scaphe  or  hemisphere,  as  well  as  the  disk  on  a  plane;"  which  (if  he 
means  a  dial  on  a  plane  surface)  was  a  still  further  improvement,  and 
required  greater  knowledge  for  its  construction.  The  most  perfect 
hydraulic-clock  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II. ;  but  the  more  simple  clepsydra  was  known 
long  before,  being  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,  and  described  by  Aris- 
totle (Probl.  sec.  16,  p.  933),  and  not  being  then  a  novelty.     (See  Athen 
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Deipn.  ir.  p.  174,  and  xi.  p.  497 ;  Vitruv.  ix.  9 ;  Plin.  vii.  37,  and  iL 
76,  on  the  Horologium.)  Herodotus  says  the  Greeks  received  the 
twelve  hours  from  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Jews  are  supposed  not  to 
have  adopted  them  till  after  the  captivity.  The  first  mention  of  an  hour 
is  certainly  in  Daniel  (iv.  19),  where  the  name  aah  is  the  same  as  now 
used  in  Arabic ;  for  though  even  there  (as  in  iii.  6)  the  sense  might  re- 
quire it  to  mean  only  "  moment,"  the  use  of  the  word  "  time  "  imme- 
diately before,  shows  that  sah  was  a  division  of  time,  which  is  still  em- 
ployed by  the  Arabs  in  the  same  sense  of  "  hour  "  and  "  moment," 

The  Jews  at  first  divided  the  day  into  four  parts,  and  their  night 
into  three  watches,  and  the  mention  of  the  dial  of  Abaz  proves  that 
they  had  also  recourse  to  a  more  minute  division  of  time;  but  no 
hours  are  specified ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  adopted  them,  the  num- 
bering of  their  hours  was  irregular,  as  with  the  Arabs,  being  reckoned 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  Greek  word  wpa  was  used  long  before 
hours  were  introduced  into  Greece.  Homer  divides  the  day  into  three 
parts  (II.  xxi.  Ill ;  see  note  •  on  ch.  173) ;  and  at  Home  it  consisted 
of  two,  sunrise  and  sunset,  meridies  or  noon  separating  the  two ;  and 
the  twelve  equal  parts  were  adopted  b.  c.  291.  The  natural  division  of 
the  circle  by  its  radius  of  60°  into  six  parts,  and  into  six  more 
by  the  half  of  those  parts,  or  by  the  same  radius  starting  /S 
from  the  second  diameter,  on,  which  crosses  the  first,  ab,  at  'C^ 
right  angles,  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  conventional  ^ 
division  into  twelve  parts ;  as  that  into  three  parts  may  have  been  the 
division  of  the  circle  by  the  length  of  its  diameter,  or  120°. 

The  Egyptians  had  twelve  hours  of  day  and  twelve  of  night  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  this  division 
was  first  used  in  Egypt  or  Chaldsea.  The  Greeks,  however,  who  fre- 
quented Egypt  from  the  time  of  T hales,  ought  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  twelve  hours  there,  and  their  intercourse  being  far  greater, 
both  for  study  and  for  trade,  with  Egypt  than  with  Babylon,  we  might 
suppose  them  more  likely  to  receive  them  from  the  former  than  from 
that  inland  city ;  but  an  intercourse  through  Asia  Minor  may  have 
brought  them  from  the  Babylonians. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  Egyptians  had  a  week  of  seven 
days.  Dio  Cassius  (writing  in  222  a.d.)  evidently  shows  that  this  was 
the  case  when  he  says : — ras  S^pas  t^s  rjfUpas  koI  wktos  d7r6  Trpomy?  ap^d- 
fi€voi  apL&fjL€LV,  Kal  iKf.iv7fv  fifv  Tw  Kpdm  SlSov<s,  t^j'  8c  CTrctra  tw  Au,  kol 
Tptrrp/  *Ap€t,  TCTopTT/v  *HAia),  TrifJLTmjv  *A<^po8tT7;,  ckd/v  *Ep/x^,  koX  kph6p.rj[v 
ScAi^vi;,  Kara  rriv  rd^iv  twv  icvKkayv  koS*  yv  oi  AiyvTmoL  avrrjv  vofii^ova-iy  koX 
Tovro  Kol  av^ts  7roi7j<ras  irdo'as  yap  ovtujs  ras  TcVcrapas  koX  cikoctiv  &pas 
V€pL€XS^Vy  €vprj(r€i^  TTjv  TTpwmjv  T^s  cttiovctt;?  r}fjL€pa^  wpav  is  tov  HAtov 
dif>LKOfi€vrfv  Kal  tovto  Kal  iir  iKtLvuiV  Toiv  r^cddpiov  Kai  cticocriv  wptav  Kara 
TOV  avTov  Tots  TTpoa-^fV  Xoyov  7rpd(as,  ry  ScA.-^i'j;  rrjv  Trpwnjv  rrjs  TptTry? 
y]fi€pas  wpav  di/o^T/crct?,  k  av  ovrw  Kal  Slq.  rtDV  Xoiiroiv  iroptvajj,  tov  irpoarj^ 
Kovra  cavT^  ^cov  iKaarrj  rjpL€pa  Xi^ij/tTai,  (Hist.  Bom.  xxxvii.  19.)  This 
agrees  with  what  Herodotus  says  (ch.  82)  of  days  being  consecrated  to 
certain  Deities,  though  the  fact  of  the  Egyptians  having  reckoned  by 
ten  days  may  argue  against  it.     It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  tfa^ 
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division  of  the  month  into  decads  mast  date  af^er  the  adoption  of  a  solar 
year,  and  that  weeks  were  the  approximate  result  of  the  lunar  divisioD 
of  time,  which  is  the  older  of  the  two.  Weeks  were  certainly  used  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  we  find  from  Genesis  and  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  and  the  importance  of  the  number  seven  is  sufficiently  obvious 
from  its  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Bible.  It  was  common  to 
all  the  Semitic  nations  and  to  those  of  India ;  but  in  China  it  was  only 
used  by  the  Buddhists,  who  introduced  it  there ;  and  the  Chinese  as 
well  as  all  the  Mongolian  races  always  had  five-day  divisions,  and  cycles 
of  sixty  years  instead  of  centuries.  The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  had  also 
weeks  of  five  days,  four  of  which  made  a  month,  and  the  year  contained 
eighteen  months  of  twenty  days,  with  five  days  added  at  the  end,  which 
were  unlucky ;  as  one  of  them  was  in  Egypt.  They  had  also  their 
astronomical  computation  by  months  of  thirteen  days,  1461  of  which 
made  their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  the  same  number  as  that  of  the  vague 
years  composing  the  Egyptian  Sothic  period. 

That  the  seven-day  division  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  seven- days  fete  of  Apis  (a  fourth  part  of  the  number 
twenty-eight  assigned  to  the  years  of  Osiris^  life)  as  well  as  bj  their 
seventy  days'  mourning  for  the  dead,  or  ten  weeks  of  seven  days  (Gen. 
1.  3)  ;  and  the  seven  days  that  the  head  took  annually  to  float  to  Byblus 
from  Egypt  (Lucian.  de  Ded  Syr.),  the  fourteen  pieces  into  which  the 
body  of  Osiris  was  divided,  and  his  twenty-eight  years,  evidently  point 
to  the  length  of  a  week  (4X7).     The  time  of  mortification  imposed  on 
the  priests  lasted  from  seven  to  forty-two  days  (one  to  six  weeks)  :  ol  /icv 
hvoiv  Kcu.  TtaaapaLKOvTOy  ol  8c  toutwv  ttXciovs,  oi  8c  iXaxraovs,  ovBiirort  fUvroi 
rdv  cTTTtt  XciTTOftcva?  (Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  iv.  7) ;  which  shows  the  entire 
number  to  have  been  based  on  seven,  and  the  same  occurs  again  in  the 
forty-two  books  of  Hermes,  as  well  as  in  the  forty-two  assessors  of 
Amenti.     Indeed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  seven  shows  that  it  was  a 
favourite  number  with  the  Egyptians  as  with  the  Jews ;  and  the  Pytha- 
goreans borrowed  their  preference  for  the  hebdomal  division  from  Egypt. 
'J'here  is  no  reason  to  conclude  the  Egyptians  had  not  weeks  of  seven 
days  because  they  divided  their  solar  month  into  the  very  natural  divi- 
sion of  three  parts  of  ten  each ;  it  would  rather  argue  that  the  original 
lunar  month  was  divided  into  seven-day  weeks,  and  that  the  decad  divi- 
sion was  a  later  introduction,  when  the  months  were  made  to  consist  of 
thirty  days.     And  as  the  monuments  are  all  of  a  time  long  after  the 
thirty  days  were  adopted,  the  more  frequent  mention  of  a  decad  instead 
of  the  hebdomal  division  is  readily  accounted  for.      Moreover  these 
months  of  thirty  days  still  continued  to  be  called  "  moons,"  as  at  the 
present  day.     Dion  Cassius  also  distinctly  states  that  the  seven  days 
were  first  referred  to  the  seven  planets  by  the  Egyptians.    (See  note  *  on 
ch.  82,  and  note  on  ch.  8,  B.  iii.) 

The  Greeks,  like  the  Egyptians,  divided  their  month  into  three  parts, 
and  their  year  into  three  decads  of  months,  corresponding  to  the  three 
seasons  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  Boman  month  consisted  of  calends, 
nones,  and  ides,  the  periods  before  each  being  of  different  lengths ;  but 
they  afterwards  adopted  the  division  of  weeks,  giving  the  names  of  the 
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BUD,  moon,  and  five  planets  to  tbe  seven  dajB  we  now  use.  The  Egyp* 
tians  had  both  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  calculation,  as  the  twelve 
hours  of  day  and  night,  the  twelve  kings,  twelve  gods,  twelve  months : 
12X30=360  days;  and  360  cups  at  Osiris'  tomb  in  Philae;  12x6=72 
conspirators  against  Osiris;  and  12x6=72,  which  some  fix  as  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  the  embalmed ;  and  instances  of  both  methods  of  notation 
are  found  on  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  4th  dynasty. — [G.  W.] 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

HISTORICAL   NOTICE   OF   EGYPT. 

Fabulous  period  of  history — Rule  of  the  gods— Name  of  Menes ;  supposed  to  be  Mix* 
raim — Believed  to  be  a  real  person  by  the  Esyptians,  and  to  have  founded  Memphis. 
This  and  Memphis— Eff^ptians  from  Asia — Memphis  older  than  Thebes.  Preceoenoe 
of  Upper  Egypt    Earliest  notice  of  Thebes— Absence  of  early  buildings.    Contem- 

Sorary  kings — Arrangement  of  the  early  dynasties.  Uncertainty  of  chronological 
ates — Date  of  the  Exodus.  Ist,  2nd,  and  8rd  dynasties — Menes  and  his  successors. 
In  the  2nd  dynasty  sacred  animals  worshipped ;  and  women  allowed  to  hold  the 
sceptre.  4th  and  5th  dynasties.  The  same  customs  in  the  early  Pyramid  period — 
Mount  Sinai — Shafre  built  the  2nd  pyramid.  6th  dynasty — The  prenomen  of  kings. 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  dynasties — The  jLnemUf^,  11th  dynasty— Contemporary  kings. 
12th  dynasty — Osirtascn  III.  treated  as  a  god.  The  labynnth.  The  18th  dynasty 
iu  Ethiopia.  Shepherd  dynasties — The  Hyk-sos  expelled.  The  18th  dynasty — The 
horse  from  Asia.  Thothmes  I.,  II.,  and  IIL,  and  Queen  Amun-nou-het,  Conquests 
of  Thothmes  III. — His  monuments.  Amunoph  III.  and  Queen  Taia — The  Stranger 
kings — Conquests  of  Amunoph  III.  Country  and  features  of  the  Stranger  kings- 
Related  to  Amunoph.  Expelled  from  Egypt  King  Horus.  The  19th  dynasty — 
Remcses,  Sethos,  and  Remescs  the  Qreat— Attack  ana  defence  of  fortresses — Pithom 
and  Raamses— Canal  to  the  Red  Sea.  20th  dynasty — Remcses  III. — His  conquests 
and  wealth — His  sons.  21st  and  22nd  dynasties — Priest  kings.  Shwhonh^  or  Shis- 
hak — Conquers  Judsca — Name  of  Yudah' Melchi  (kingdom  of  Judah).  Kings*  names 
on  the  Apis  atelae.  The  2ord  dynasty — Assyrian  names  of  the  Shcshonic  family. 
The  '24th  dynasty — Rocchoris  the  Suite — Power  of  Assyria  increasing.  The  25th 
dynasty  of  tlie  Siibacos  and  Tirhaka.  The  26th  dynasU' — Psammetichus  succeeded 
Tirhaka — Correction  of  chronology — He  married  an  Ethiopian  princess.  War  of 
Psammetichus  and  desertion  of  liis  troops.  Succeeded  by  Neco.  Circumnavigation 
of  Africa — Defeat  of  Josiah.  Power  and  fall  of  A  pries— Probable  invasion  of  Egvpt 
and  substitution  of  Aniasis  for  Apriea  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Amasis — Flourishing 
state  of  Egypt — Privileges  granted  to  the  Greeks — Treaty  with  Croesus — Persian  in- 
vasion. Defeat  of  the  Egyptians — Conduct  of  Cambyses  at  first  humane.  Egypt 
became  a  Persian  province— 27th  or  Persian  dynasty — Revolt  of  the  Egyptians 
28th  and  21»th  dynasties  of  Egyptians.  3<>th  dynasty  of  Egyptians — Nectuncbo  II 
defeated.     Ochus  recovered  Egypt.     Duration  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom. 

Tub  early  history  of  Egypt  is  enveloped  in  the  same  obscurity  as  that 
of  other  ancient  nations,  and  begins  in  like  manner  T?ith  its  fabulous 
period.  The  oldest  dynasty  therefore  given  by  Manetho  is  said  to  have 
been  of  the  "gods  and  demigods,"  and  the  list  of  the  kings  in  the  Turin 
papyrus  commences  also  with  the  rule  of  the  gods,  the  last  of  whom  was 
HoTus  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  And  if  in  the  seven  last  names  that 
remain  of  that  very  imperfect  papyrus  the  order  of  the  gods  does  not 
exactly  agree  with  JManetho,  still  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  both 
accounts  were  derived  from  the  same  source,  universally  acknowledged 
by  the  Egyptian  priests. 

The  rule  of  the  gods  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  priesthood 
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of  those  deities  who  governed  the  country  before  the  election  of  a  king, 
like  the  Judges  in  Israel ;  but  all  accounts  agree  in  considering  Menes 
the  first  king  of  Egypt.  His  name  is  mentioned  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  temple  of  Eemeses  II.  at  Thebes,  and  in  the  Turin  papyrus,  as  well 
as  by  Manetho  and  other  authorities ;  and  though  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  a  similar  name  (as  Manes  the  first  king  of  Lydia,  the  Phrygian 
Manis,  the  Minos  of  Crete,  the  Indian  Menu,  the  Tibetan  Mani,  the 
Siamese  Manu,  the  German  Mannus,  the  Welsh  Menw,  and  others) 
may  seem  to  assign  him  a  place  among  mythical  beings ;  and  though  he 
has  been  thought  to  be  Mizraim,  a  personification  of  the  "  two  Misrs,^' 
or  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  yet  he  was  believed  to  be  a 
real  personage  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  the  events  of  his  reign 
were  accepted  as  undoubted  facts.  He  was  represented  as  having 
changed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  founded  Memphis  on  the  site  thus 
artificially  made  for  it,  where  he  began  the  famous  temple  of  Pthah 
(Vulcan) ;  and  the  change  he  made  in  the  habits  of  the  Egyptians  was 
recorded  by  a  stella  put  up  by  Tnephachthus,  the  father  of  Bocchoris, 
in  the  temple  of  Amun  at  Thebes ;  which  pronounced  a  curse  against 
Menes  for  having  induced  the  Egyptians  to  abandon  their  hitherto 
simply  mode  of  life. 

Some  might  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  This,  or  any  city  in  Upper 
Egypt,  was  older  than  Memphis ;  and,  as  the  Egyptians  were  a  people 
who  immigrated  from  Asia  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  might  conclude 
that  they  founded  their  first  capital  in  Lower  rather  than  in  Upper  Egypt. 
The  whole  valley  indeed  was  peopled  from  Asia ;  and  to  this  day  the 
inhabitants  bear  the  evident  marks  of  an  Asiatic  and  Caucasian  origin. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  notice  the  long-exploded  notion  of  civilisation 
having  descended,  together  with  hieroglyphic  writing,  from  Ethiopia — 
a  country  always  socially  and  intellectually  inferior  to  Egypt,  and 
where  hieroglyphics  were  only  properly  written  when  directly  copied 
from  it. 

The  colour  and  features,  as  well  as  the  conformation  of  their  skull, 
show  that  the  immigration  was  one  of  those  where  a  new  race  took 
entire  possession  of  the  land,  scarcely  if  at  all  amalgamating  with  the 
aboriginal  population ;  and  in  this  the  difference  between  the  later  inva- 
sion by  the  Arabs  is  evident ;  for  the  old  Egyptian  character  is  still 
preserved,  and  the  foreign  Arab  element  has,  after  a  lapse  of  many  cen- 
turies, been  mostly  absorbed  into  that  of  the  native  race.  There  is 
always  this  marked  difference  between  immigration  and  conquest,  that 
in  the  latter  the  invaders  are  only  a  powerftil  minority,  marrying  the 
native  women,  and  leaving  the  whole  working  population  in  the  land ; 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  foreign  admixture  has  the 
effect  of  changing  the  features,  and  even  the  colour,  of  the  succeeding 
generations,  which  are  retained  long  after  all  the  other  elements  are 
absorbed ;  and  this  explains  the  resemblance  of  character  in  the  ancient 
and  modem  Egyptians,  and  the  fact  of  the  varied  features  of  the  latter 
differing  so  much  from  those  both  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
Arabs. 

The  monuments  at  Memphis  are  undoubtedly  much  older  than  those 
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of  Thebes ;  but  the  precedence  always  given  to  Upper  Egypt  seems  to 
prove  that  some  other  capital  there  was  older  than  Memphis ;  and  though 
no  monuments  remain  at  This,  still,  from  its  being  the  reputed  birth- 
place of  Menes,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Thinite  nome,  as  well  as  the 
royal  residence  of  the  first  or  Thinite  dynasty,  it  claims  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  oldest  capital  of  Egypt. 

Both  Abydus  and  Hermonthis,  as  well  as  other  cities,  were  older 
than  Thebes,  which  is  not  even  mentioned  on  the  altar  of  King  Papi ;  * 
and  the  earliest  evidences  of  the  existence  of  Thebes  are  the  tombs  of  the 
Enentefs  of  the  9th  dynasty,  and  the  vestiges  of  temples  built  by  Amun' 
m-he  L  and  Ostrtasm,  It  is  probable  that  Thebes  succeeded  to  the 
smaller  city  of  Hermonthis,  as  This  gave  place  to  Abydus;  and  the 
absence  of  early  monuments  of  the  3rd  and  4th  dynasties  in  Upper 
Egypt  may  be  explained  by  Memphis  having  been  the  royal  residence  of 
the  then  great  ruling  dynasties ;  while  the  monuments  which  preceded 
that  age,  from  their  insignificance,  and  the  transfer  of  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt  to  a  new  site,  have  not  been  preserved,  or  were  destroyed 
at  the  period  of  the  Shepherd  invasion.  Not  can  any  argument  be 
safely  derived  from  the  absence  of  monuments  of  a  particular  era;  for 
at  the  pyramids  there  are  no  records  of  kings  between  the  5th  and  26th 
dynasties,  except  the  name  of  llemeses  II.  on  the  rock  scarped  to  form 
the  area  half  encircling  the  2nd  pyramid ;  and  yet  several  hundred  Pha- 
raohs ruled  during  that  interval,  many  of  whose  names  are  found  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Again,  no  building  remains  of  any  early  Memphite  king, 
even  about  Memphis  and  the  pyramids,  except  those  monuments  them- 
selves and  the  neighbouring  tombs  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  these,  and 
the  Labyrinth,  some  fragments  and  small  objects,  some  stelse,  and  the 
obelisks  of  Oi^irtasen  I.  at  Heliopolis  and  in  the  Fyoom,  nothing  is  met 
with  of  old  times  before  the  18th  dynasty.  This  may  be  reasonably 
ascribed  to  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  as  the  preservation  of  the  early 
tombs  may  be  explained  by  the  feeling  common  at  all  times  of  respect 
for  the  dead. 

The  names  of  kings  and  the  number  of  years  given  by  Manetho  are 
not  all  to  be  taken  as  of  consecutive  reigns ;  for  not  only  do  we  know, 
from  the  authority  of  Manetho,  that  there  were  contemporary  ^^  kings 
of  Thebais  and  of  the  other  provinces  of  Egypt,"  but  the  monuments 
themselves  decide  this  point  by  the  mention  of  the  years  of  one  king^s 
reign  corresponding  with  those  of  another ;  and  by  the  representation  of 
one  kiog  meeting  another,  generally  as  his  superior ;  as  well  as  by  vari- 
ous statenrents  in  papyri  and  other  documents.  The  manner  in  which 
the  dynasties  succeeded,  and  were  reckoned,  has  been  very  ingeniously 
explained  by  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  (suggested  as  he  states  by  Mr.  Lane); 
and  by  this  scheme  the  difficulty  of  the  great  lapse  of  time  required  for 
80  many  consecutive  Pharaohs,  and  the  occurrence  of  synchronous  reigns 
have  been  reconciled.  According  to  it  the  first  nineteen  dynasties  were 
thus  arranged: — 

*  In  the  Turin  Museum. 
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I.  THINITEa 

IL 

UL  MemphiteB.  1  lY. 

YL 

•          •          •     •       • 
YIL              VIIL 

Y.  Elephantlnea. 

IX.  Hcnc]eopoUt«flL 

X 

Dioflpolitea. 

XI. 

XIL 

XIIL 

XVIIL 

XIX. 

XIY.  XoIteB. 

XYL  (  S^«pl>«i^ 

XVII.  Shepherds. 

With  regard  to  tbe  age  of  Menes  and  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,  all  is  of  course  very  uncertain.      No  era  is  given  by  the  monu- 
ments ;  which  merely  record  some  events  that  happened  under  particu- 
lar kings ;  and  any  calculation,  based  on  the  duration  of  their  reigns 
given  by  Manetho,  must  be  even  more  uncertain  than  that  of  genealo- 
gies.    Any  endeavour  to  make  the  chronology  of  Egypt  conform  to  the 
date  of  the  Exodus,  or  any  other  very  early  event  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  would  also  lead  to  unsatisfactory  results,  since  the  Bible  chron- 
ology is  itself  uncertain — the  different  versions  of  it  assigning  different 
dates  to  the  same  events.     If  therefore  we  wish  to  examine  any  portion 
of  Egyptian  chronology  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  we  must 
look  lor  facts  rather  than  depend  on  what  are  merely  accepted  as  estab- 
lished opinions ;  and   be  satisfied  to  wait  for  further  information  from 
such  monumental  records  as  may  furnish  us  with  astronomical   data. 
Again,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  periods  accord  exactly  with  those 
of  other  people ;  nor  indeed,  if  we  knew  the  very  reign  in  which  the 
Exodus  took  place,  could   we  determine  for  certain  its  date ;  and  even 
the  time  of  Shishak  who  invaded  Judaea  cannot  be  fixed  with  preci- 
sion.    If  therefore  I  abstain  from  assigning  dates  to  all  the  reigns  of  the 
Pharaohs  it  is  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  Egyptian  chronology  ;  though 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  arguments  used  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
timberland  for  placing  the  Exodus  after  the  reign  of  Remeses  II.  have 
greater  weight  than  my  own  in  favour  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.* 

It  would  certainly  be  more  agreeable  to  the  writer,  as  well  as  to  the 
reader,  of  Egyptian  history,  if  the  dates  of  the  accession  of  each  king 
«iid  the  events  of  his  reign  could  be  described  as  established  facts,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  qualifying  them  by  a  doubt ;  but  this  cannot  be 
doDe :  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  break  the  thread  of  the  history  by  con- 
jectures, the  uncertain  nature  of  our  authorities  must  plead  an  excuse. 
Indeed  we  may  be  well  contented  to  have  any  approach  towards  the 
determination  of  events  that  happened  in  so  remote  an  age. 

[F/r*^,  Second^  atid  Third  iJf/nasties.] — Menes  having  rendered  his 
name  illustrious  by  improving  the  country^  and  even  (according  to  Euse* 
bius)  by  conquests  beyond  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  was  killed  by  a  hippo* 

*  Mentioned  in  Chapter  ii.  of  my  At.  Eg.  vol.  L  p.  77-81. 
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potamus,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Atbrjtbis.  Tbe  loDg  reign  of 
Menes,  62  years  according  to  Africanus  (or  30  according  to  Euaebius), 
and  that  of  Kenkenes,  31  (or  39),  seem  to  argue  that  even  in  tbe  time 
of  Menes,  his  son  Athuthb  ruled  conjointly  with  him,  during  tbe  last 
30  years  of  his  reign ;  and  the  sum  of  the  two,  30  of  Mcnes  and  27  of 
Athothis,  accord  exactly  with  the  57  given  by  Africanus  to  Atbdthis: 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  Menes  reigned  32  years  alone,  and  30 
conjointly  with  his  son,  completing  the  62  years  of  Africanus ;  and  that 
Athdthis  having  ruled  27  after  bis  father's  death,  his  reign  was  calcu- 
lated by  Africanus  at  (30+27)  67  years.  *  At  the  same  time  that  Athd- 
this shared  the  Thinite  throne  with  his  father,  Nekherophis  (or  Nekherd- 
khis)  was  probably  appointed  to  rule  the  new  city  Memphis  and  the 
lower  country,  and  having  reigned  28  years  (or  two  less  than  Athdthis 
with  his  father  Menes),  Ath6this  then  succeeded  to  both  thrones;  and 
the  two  additional  years  of  his  Memphite  rule,  added  to  tbe  27  of  his 
Thinite,  coincide  with  his  computed  reign  of  29  at  Memphis.  For  the 
3rd  dynasty  ruled  contemporaneously  with  the  first,  being  an  ottaei 
from  it ;  and  it  is  evident  that  its  second  king,  Tosorthrus  or  Sesorthns, 
was  the  same  as  Athdthis : — the  latter  being  *'  the  builder  of  tbe  palace 
at  Memphis,  and  a  physician  who  wrote  the  books  on  anatomy ;"  and 
Tosorthrus  being  "  called  Asclepius,  from  bis  medical  knowledge,  the  first 
who  built  with  hewn  stone,  and  a  great  patron  of  literature."  This  will 
be  more  clearly  understood  by  the  following  contemporaneous  arrange- 
ment of  the  1st  and  3rd  dynasties : — 


1st  DynutT 
of 

TUINITKS. 


Menes, 

n  years  alone, 

and  80  with 

Athuthis. 


AthMbia, 

27  more 

alone. 


Kenkenea, 
(31  or)  39  years. 


8rd  Dynasty 

of 
Mkmpiiitss. 


Nekherophis, 
2S  years 

contemporary 

with 

MeneSh 


(Athuthis) 

or 

Tosorthrus, 

29  years  at 

Memphis. 


Tyrels, 
7  years. 


Mesokhris, 
17  yeara. 


Soypbia, 
16  years. 


lat  Dynasty 

of 
Thinitim— 
cotUinuMl. 

Tcnephes, 
23  years. 

Usaph.Tdus, 
20  years. 

Miebldus, 
20  years. 

Semepsos, 
IS  years. 

Bienekhes, 
26  yeara. 

8rd  Dynasty 

of 
MKMPnim 
— ootUinued. 

Toscrtftsis, 
19  years. 

Akhes, 
42  years. 

Sephnris, 
30  years. 

Kerpbcres, 
2Gyear& 
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The  monuments  afford  us  no  information  respecting  the  successors  *  of 
Menes  in  the  1st  dynasty ;  but  if  the  account  in  Manctho  of  the  learning 
jf  Athdthis  be  true ;  if  "  the  Libyans  revolted  in  the  reign  of  Nekhero- 
phis,  and  submitted  again  through  fear  on  a  sudden  increase  of  the 
luoon ;"  and  if  Menes  changed  the  course  of  the  Nile  (as  Herodotus 
states),  their  power,  and  the  advancement  already  made  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  science,  must  have  been  considerable  at  that  period ;  and  this  is 
further  confirmed  by  Manetho's  account  of  Venephes,  who  lived  little 
more  than  half  a  century  after  Menes,  being  the  builder  of  the  pyra- 
mids near  Kokhdme. 

According  to  Manetho,  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  second  king  of 
the  tind  dynasty,  Khaeekhds,  or  CechOus,  that  *'  the  bull  Apis  at  Memphis, 
Mnevis  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  Mendesiau  goat,  were  appointed  to  be 
gods;''  and  under  his  successor  Binuthrus  "  it  was  decreed  that  women 
might  hold  the  sceptre  ;"t  which  right  led  in  after  times  to  many 
troubles  and  changes  of  dynasties,  from  the  claims  of  foreign  princes, 
both  in  Asia  and  Ethiopia,  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  through  their  mar- 
riage with  daughters  of  the  Pharaohs. 

i Fourth  and  Fifth  Dynasties. — b.  c.  2450.] — The  names  of  the  kings 
le  2nd  Thinitc  dynasty  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  to  be 
given  in  the  uppermost  line  of  the  Abydus  tablet ;  and  there  is  evidence 
of  some  of  them  having  ruled  contemporaneously  with  those  of  the  4th 
(Memphite)  dynasty:  the  fourth  king,  U8esl:ef,  he'mg  found  together  with 
Soris  or  ShurS,  and  Menkheres  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  with  Ostrlef 
and  Shafre  of  the  6th ;  while  some  of  these,  again,  occur  with  IShiifu^ 
and  others  of  the  4th  and  5th  dynasties.  For  the  5th,  said  to  be  of  9 
Elephantine  for  according  to  Eusebius  of  31)  kings,  ruled  at  the  same 
time  as  the  4tn  Memphites,  and  2nd  Thinites;  though,  from  their  being 
so  frequently  found  mentioned  with  the  Memphite  kings,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  were  really  from  Elephantine,  and  the  name  of  this 
island  was  perhaps  erroneously  substituted  for  that  of  some  other  place 
in  Lower  Egypt. 

It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty  that  we  find 
any  important  records  of  persons  who  lived  under  the  Pharaohs ;  or 
sculptures  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
though  some  names  of  early  kings  occur  in  detached  places,  on  scarabaei, 
and  other  objects,  they  do  not  afford  any  clue  to  their  arrangement. 

Shure  was  the  leader  of  the  4th  dynasty ;  and  his  name,  found  by 
Mr.  Perring  on  the  blocks  built  into  the  northern  pyramid  of  Abooseer, 
shows  him  to  have  been  the  founder  of  that  monument.  There  are  also 
other  names  of  kings  at  Sakkiira,  of  a  very  early  date,  some  of  whom, 

♦  Dr.  LepsiuB  places  Senofro  the  third  king  after  Menes ;  hut  he  did  not  live  till 
after  Shufu,  as  the  tomb  where  his  name  occurs  was  erected  some  time  later  than 
Che  Great  Pyramid. 

f  This  cuittom,  and  the  influence  of  women,  may  have  been  derived  from  Africa, 
^herc  ihey  have  so  often  held  ihe  sceptre ;  and  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  as  in  Western 
Africa,  women  still  form  the  body  guard  of  a  king.  The  respect  paid  them,  and 
their  privileges,  are  shown  by  Pharaoh's  conduct  to  Sarah,  by  the  sculptures,  and 
by  Diodorus. 
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as  the  first  Tat-Jcerc  and  Ostr-n^e  (Sisires)  appear  to  be  of  the  2Dd  and 
5th  dynasties ;  and  one  of  tbem  in  the  great  pyramid  of  Sakkara  is  not 
unlike  the  Chnubus-Gneurus  of  Eratosthenes.  Indeed  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  from  their  greater  vicinity  to  Memphis,  that  some  of  the 
oldest  pyramids  would  be  in  that  spot. 

This  may  be  called  the  Memphite,  or  the  Pyramid,*  period.  And 
not  only  dots  the  construction  of  the  pyramids,  but  the  scenes  depicted 
in  the  sculptured  tombs  of  this  epoch,  show  that  the  Egyptians  had 
already  the  same  habits  and  arts  as  in  after  times ;  and  the  hieroglyphics 
in  the  great  pyramid,  written  in  the  cursive  character  on  the  stones 
before  they  were  taken  from  the  quarry,  prove  that  writing  had  been 
long  in  use.  The  position  too  of  each  pyramid,  corresponding  as  it 
does  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the  evident  object  they  had  in 
view  of  ascertaining  by  the  long  line  of  one  of  its  faces  the  return  of  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  prove  the  advancement  made  by  the  Egyptians 
in  matliematical  science ;  and  all  these  evidences,  being  obtained  from 
the  oldest  monuments  that  exist,  introduce  them  to  us  as  a  people 
already  possessing  the  same  settled  habits  as  in  later  times.  We  see  no 
primitive  mode  of  life ;  no  barbarous  customs ;  not  even  the  habit,  so 
slowly  abandoned  by  all  people,  of  wearing  arms  when  not  on  military 
service ;  nor  any  archaic  art.  And  if  some  clumsy  fibres  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mempliis,  probably  of  the  3rd  dynasty, 
their  imperfections  are  rather  attributable  to  the  inferior  skill  of  the 
workmen,  than  to  the  habitual  style  of  the  period ;  and  rude  figures 
were  sometimes  made  long  after  the  4th  dynasty. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  style  of  construction  in  the  pyramids  of 
Vcnephes,  certain  it  is  that  in  the  4th  dynasty,  about  two  centuries  after 
MencH,  the  blocks  in  the  pyramids  (of  Geezeh),  many  of  which  were 
brought  from  the  Cataracts  of  Syene,  were  put  together  with  a  preci- 
sion uiij^urpa.sscd  by  any  masonry  of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  and  all 
these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Egyptians  had  already  made 
very  great  pro<^ress  in  the  arts  of  civilization  before  the  age  of  Menes, 
and  perhaps  before  they  immigrated  into  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  In 
the  tombs  of  the  Pyramid-period  are  represented  the  same  fowling  and 
fishing  scenes;  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  wild  animals  of  the  desert; 
the  scribes  using  the  same  kind  ot  reed,  for  writing  on  the  papyrus  an 
inventory  of  the  estate  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  owner;  the 
same  boats,  though  rigged  with  a  double  mast  instead  of  the  single  one 
of  later  times;  the  same  mode  of  preparing  for  the  entertainment  of 
guests;  the  same  introduction  of  music  and  dancing;  the  same  trades, 
as  ghxsS'hlowerSy  cabinet  makers,  and  others ;  as  well  as  similar  agricul- 
tural scenes,  implements,  and  granaries.  We  also  see  the  same  costume 
of  the  priests;  and  the  prophet,  or  Sam^  with  his  leopards'  skin  dress; 
and  the  painted  sculptures  are  both  in  relief  and  intaglio.  And  if  some 
changes  took  place,  they  were  only  such  as  necessarily  happen  in  all 
ages,  and  were  far  less  marked  than  in  other  countries. 

•  Dr.  Lop.-iiis  mentions  fiV  Pyramids,  which  necessarily  represent  a  large  num- 
ber of  kings;  but  it  is  uuiurtuiiatc  that  the  07  Kgyptiau  Pyramids  cannot  now  be 
traced. 
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The  greatest  difference  observable  is  in  the  form,  and  in  some  of  the 
ornamental  decorations,  of  the  tombs;  though  these  are  not  owing  to 
any  inferiority  in  taste,  or  masonio  skill,  but  rather  to  a  local  style, 
which  differed  in  certain  peculiarities  from  that  of  Upper  Egypt.  They 
are  sometimes  attributable  to  the  perio'l  to  which  they  belong;  for  the 
peculiar  doorways,  and  the  round  lintels,  of  the  Memphite  necropolis, 
are  also  met  with  in  the  ThebaYd,  and  at  Kaaineh,  some  tombs  exhibit 
these  and  other  features  common  to  their  contemporaries  at  the  pyra- 
mids. 

In  the  Pyramid-period  one  remarkable  fact  may  also  be  noticed, 
that  the  Egyptian  sculptors  were  not  bound  so  rigidly  to  conventional 
forms  in  the  human  figure,  as  in  after  times;  for  not  only  do  their 
statues  then  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  nature,  but  the  delineation  of  j 
the  muscles,  as  in  the  arms  and  legs,  was  more  decided ;  and  the  sitting 
6gure  of  a  scribe  brought  from  Memphis  (and  now  in  the  Louvre)  shows 
how  much  more  reality  was  given  to  the  human  form,  than  at  a  later 
(which  was  a  more  conventional)  age.  That  figure,  which  has  far  greater 
truth  and  expression  than  any  of  (what  is  considered)  the  best  period — 
the  18th  and  19th  dynasties — bears  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  early 
sculptors ;  and  the  style  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
cattle  and  other  animals,  in  the  tombs,  are  often  fully  equal  to  those  in 
after  times.  Thus  then  no  signs  are  found,  on  the  earliest  monuments, 
of  a  progress  from  infancy  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  art ;  as  noth- 
ing in  the  customs  they  represent  shows  the  social  condition  of  the 
Egyptians  to  have  been  very  different  at  that  early  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  dynasty,  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  and  its  copper-mines 
were  worked  by  them;  and  from  the  fact  of  King  Shuri  (Soris)  being 
represented  at  Wady  Maghara  slaying  an  Asiatic  enemy  of  the  same 
race  as  those  afterwards  defeated  by  King  Senofro  (Senofr),  we  have 
evidence  of  early  conquests ;  though  they  may  not  then  have  extended 
far  beyond  that  peninsula.  Of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  4th  dynasty,  the 
best  known  to  us  from  the  monuments  and  from  ancient  writers,  are 
tikuri  (Soris),  Suphis  (Cheops),  and  Suphis  II.  (or  Sensuphis,  a  "  brother 
of  Suphis''),  the  Shftfu  and  NoKrShufu  of  the  monuments,  and  Mencheres 
or  (Mycerinus)  Men'ka-rL  The  two  Shu/us  were  the  builders  of  the 
Great  Pyramid ;  and  that  they  reigned  together  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  years  ascribed  to  their  reigns;  by  their  names  being  bot|j  found 
among  the  quarry-marks  on  the  blocks  used  in  that  monument;  by  their 
being  on  the  sculptured  walls  of  the  same  tomb  behind  the  great  pyra- 
mid ;  and  by  this  pyramid  having  two  funereal  chambers,  one  for  each 
king,  rather  than,  as  generally  supposed,  for  the  king  and  queen.  The 
name  of  Mm-ka-re  was  found  in  the  3rd  pyramid,  as  his  coffin  attests, 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  ovals  of  the  four  first  kings  of  the  5th  dynasty,  Oslrkef  ^User- 
cheres),  IShafre  (Sephres),  Nofr-ir-Ke-re  (Nephercheres),  and  Osir-n-r^ 
(Sisires),  have  been  found  with  those  of  the  4th  dynasty;  and  one  of 
them,  Sha/r^,  called  in  the  sculptures  "  of  the  little  pyramid,"  appears  to 
Lave  been  the  fuundOc  of  the  second  pyramid ;  bat  though  ne  ought 
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really  to  answer  to  the  Cephrenes  of  Herodotus,  the  honour  of  founding 
the  2nd  pyramid  has  been  ascribed  to  the  2nd  Suphis.  His  reign  was 
long,  and  the  names  of  more  persons  of  rank,  who  lived  under  Sha/rSj 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pyramids,  than  of  those  who  lived  under 
the  other  Elephantine,  Memphite,  and  Thinite  kings. 

The  names  of  Pharaohs  of  the  Pyramid-period  are  not  found  in  the 
Thebaid,  and  rarely  in  Central  Egypt ;  and  even  where  tbey  do  occur, 
it  is  not  on  any  monuments  erected  by  them,  but  only  in  tombs  of  indi- 
viduals who  lived  in  their  reigns;  as  at  Isbayda  (nearly  opposite  Her- 
mopolis),  where  Shufu  and  Osirkrf  nre  found  together  in  the  tomb  of  a 
man  who  was  probably  governor  of  tlie  fiome  at  that  period. 

[Sixth  Dynasty, — b.  c.  2240.] — Those  of  the  next,  or  6th,  dynasty 
of  Slemphites,  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  Central,  and  even  in 
Upper,  Egypt,  as  in  the  Cynopolite  nome,  and  elsewhere ;  and  in  the 
tombs  at  Chenoboscion  Papi  (or  Mairi)  is  found,  together  with  Meren-n 
and  NofV'ke-re  ;  and  again  with  tlie  last  of  these  at  Beni  Mohammed-el- 
Kotoor.  Fapi  also  occurs  at  Mount  Sinai  and  on  the  Koesayr  road, 
and  even  at  Silsilis,  and  with  Tati  on  a  rock  at  Eileithyias ;  though  in 
the  two  last  instances  his  name  may  have  been  merely  inscribed  by  some 
visitor  who  lived  at  that  period.  Fapi  or  Mairi  has  been  conjectured 
by  Chevalier  Bunsen  to  be  the  Moeris  of  the  Labyrinth ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  have  been  the  original  king  of  that  name. 

Other  names,  again,  of  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  found  at  SioSt  and 
elsewhere,  but  merely  on  altars  and  small  objects ;  and  if  those  in  the 
tombs,  and  on  stelae  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  Kossayr  road  and  Middle 
Egypt,  show  their  rule  to  have  been  extensive,  other  monuments  prove 
that  the   11th  dynasty  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  the  Thebaid;  and 
king  tShn-n-re  of  this  dynasty  is  stated  on  a  papyrus  (according  to 
Brugsch)  to  have  censured  -Papij  who  ruled  in  Lower  Egypt,  for  haviwg 
favoured  the   Shepherd   iuvadors.     But  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
kings  of  this  name ;  the  iV^/,  however,  answering  to  the  Apappus  of 
Eratosthenes,  Ajjnp  *  the  "  giant,"  the  Phiops  of  Manetho's  6th  dynasty, 
who  reigned  100  years,  is  the  one  most  usually  mentioned  on  the  monU' 
meuts.     Though  no  buildings  remain  south  of  Syene  of  any  king  before 
the   18th   dynasty,  except   the  ruined  temples  of  Amun-m-he  and  Osir- 
tasen  at  Thebes,  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  pyramids  and  other  sepulchra* 
monuments  (owing,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds); 
there  are  numerous  tablets  on  the  rocks,  of  that  early  age,  which  are  of 
greater  importance  for  history  and  chronology  even  than  the  temples 
from  their  giving  the  dates  of  kings'  reigns,  and  sometimes  from  their 
recording  their  victories  over  foreign  nations ;  and  through  these  we 
have  obtained  much  information  respecting  the  chronology,  and  the  con- 
temporaneousness of  certain  kings. 

Erom  these  too  we  learn  the  change  introduced  by  King  Papi'^  of 
adding  a  royal  prenomen  to  his  phonetic  nomon.  Fur  before  his  time, 
each  Pharaoh  had  simply  one  oval  (or  cartouche)  containing  his  name; 
and   it  was  Papi  who  first  added  a  royal  prenomen,   calling  himself 

*  The  Egyptian   transposition   of  the  vowel   may  require  Papi^  or  I^npa^  to  rWfci 
Apap.     vSomc  think  tJie  other  Popi  to  have  been  a  Shepherd  King. 
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Ifmri'Fapi.  This  innoyation  was  followed  by  all  succeeding  kings ;  and 
the  prenomen  was  preferred  for  designating  them,  in  preference  to  the 
naiue  which  often  belonged  to  several  kings.  Thus  the  Thothmes, 
Amunophs,  Remcses,  and  others,  arc  more  readily  distinguished  by  their 
prenomens  than  by  their  name.  Kings  are  also  recognised  by  their 
banner^  or  square-title.  The  custom  of  adding  the  prenomen  was  like- 
wise, as  might  be  expected,  adopted  by  the  kings  of  the  9th  and  11th 
dynasties,  ruling  as  they  did  contemporaneously  with  those  of  the  6th ; 
and  on  a  coffin  of  one  of  the  later  Eiie7itef»  of  the  ]  1th  dynasty,  found  at 
Thebes,  this  second  oval  was  added  subsequently  to  the  inscription  con- 
taining his  phonetic  nomen,  as  in  the  case  of  Papi  at  Chenoboscion. 
The  last  Pharaoh  of  the  6th  dynasty  was  Queen  Nitocris;  whose  name 
is  given  by  Manetho,  and  by  the  Turin  papyrus ;  and  with  her  ended 
the  rule  of  these  Memphite  kings.  For  at  this  period  Lower  Egypt  was 
invaded  by  the  Shepherds ;  who,  about  700  years  after  Menes,  entered 
the  country  from  the  north-east,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  depriving 
the  Memphite  princes  of  their  throne. 

[Set^enth,  £ight\  Ninth^  and  TetUh  Dynasties.^ — In  the  meantime 
"  other  kings  "  ruled  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  who  were  contemporaries 
of  the  6th,  and  of  part  of  the  2nd  and  5th  dynasties ;  while  the  7th  and 
8th,  dispossessed  by  the  Shepherds,  merely  had  a  nominal  rule  in  Lower 
Egypt;  and  the  9th  Heracleopolite  dynasty  held  the  Hermonthito 
districts  at  the  same  time  that  the  11th  reigned  at  Thebes,  [b.  r.  2240.] 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  name  Heracleopolite  has  been  substituted 
for  Hermonthite;  and  the  mistake  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  names 
of  all  those  kings  (except  the  last)  beginning  with  the  characters  that 
constitute  the  title  of  Hercules,  or  the  god  of  Sebennytus ;  while  the 
name  of  the  last,  Mandotp,  or  Muniofp  //.,  is  the  only  one  of  them  deriv- 
ed from  Mandoo,  or  Munt,  the  god  of  Hermonthis.  At  all  events  it  is 
at  Hermonthis  that  the  records  of  those  kings,  the  Eneiit^fi  or  NtentefSj 
are  found ;  and  their  alliance  with  the  kings  of  the  11th  Theban  dynasty 
is  shown  by  some  Enentefa  having  been  buried  at  Thebes. 

Of  the  lOth  dynasty  of  Hcracleopolites  we  know  nothing,  not  even 
the  names,  either  from  Manetho  or  the  monuments ;  but  the  ovals  of 
several  kings  appear  in  the  Turin  papyrus,  whose  deeds  not  having  been 
such  as  to  merit  a  place  in  history  are  unnoticed  on  the  temples  and 
steles. 

\JSleventh  Dynasty. — b.  c.  22-10  ] — That  the  kings  of  the  9th  were 
contemporaries  of  the  11th,  or  the  earliest  Theban,  dynasty  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  the  last  king  Muntotp  11.  being  mentioned  on  a  stela  of  the 
Kossayr  road,  together  with  the  first  Amun-m-he^  whom  (as  Mr.  Stuart 
Poole  has  shown)  he  established  in  the  kingdom ;  and  an  Enentef^  one  of 
his  predecessors,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Harris  in  some  sculptures  near 
Silsilis  with  the  third  king  of  this  11th  dynasty,  Muntotp  /.*  in  an  inferior 
poeition  to  this  Theban  king.  Muntotp  L  reigned  at  least  forty-five 
years,  as  a  stela  at  Turin,  erected  during  his  life-time,  contains  the  date 
a£  bis  forty-sixth  year;  and  if  not  the  leader  of  the  11th,  or  earliest, 

•  Whom  I  Lave  called  Manmoph  in  the  Afateria  Illeroglj  phica. 
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Theban  dynasty,  this  Mtmtotp  L  was  evidently  the  great  monarch  whom 
the  Diospolite  Fharaohs  placed  at  the  head  of  their  line ;  for  the  list  of 
kings  put  up  by  Remeses  II.,  in  his  temple  at  Thebes,  has  no  other  in 
tervening  between  Menes  and  Am^  the  leader  of  the  18th,  Theban, 
dynasty.  Am^s^  again,  traces  from  him,  as  in  the  tomb  at  Thebes  re- 
cording the  members  of  his  family  and  of  that  of  Amunoph  I. ;  and 
Thothmes  I.  and  III.,  Amunoph  L  and  III.,  and  Horus,  as  well  an 
Sethi  and  his  son  Remeses  II.,  all  Theban  kings,  mention  him  as  if  he 
were  the  founder  of  their  line. 

Several  stelae  confirm  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  kings  of  this 
period;  and  the  Turin  papyrus  shows  that  Amim-m-hs  I.^  the  last  king 
of  the  11th  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,  was  twice  deposed  by  other 
kings.  He  was  also  contemporary  with  Muntotp  II.  of  the  9th ;  and  in 
the  last  part  of  his  reign  with  Osirtasen  /.,  the  leader  of  the  12th  dy« 
nasty,  whose  44th  year  coincided  also  with  the  2nd  year  of  Amun-m-ki 
Ily  as  the  35th  year  of  Amun-m-hs  II,  corresponded  with  the  3rd  of  the 
second  Osirtasen,  Other  synchronisms  likewise  occur,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  notice  more  fully ;  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Egypt  at 
this  period  was  not  ruled  by  one  sovereign,  and  that  the  mention  in 
Manetho  of  Theban  and  '^  other  kings  "  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments; 
and  if  I  have  already  entered  into  certain  details  which  may  appear 
tedious,  I  plead  as  my  excuse  the  importance  of  these  synohronout 
reigns,  and  of  everything  relating  to  the  succession  of  the  early  kings; 
which  will  probably  receive  further  elucidation  from  the  interesting  pa- 
pyrus in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Abbott,  containing  as  it  does  the  names 
of  a  8ken-n-rey  an  Enentef^  and  other  kings  hitherto  unknown  to  us  from 
Manetho  and  the  monuments. 

[Tioelfth  Dynasty, — b.  c.  2020.] — The    Osirtasens  and  Amun-m-hes 
were  powerful   kings ;    and    Osirtasen  I  is  shown  by  the  remains  of 
temples  he  founded  to  have  ruled  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  Delta  to 
the  sccoud  cataract: — an  obelisk  of  his  still  stands  at  Heliopolis;   » 
fallen  one  is  in  the  Fyoom ;  and  his  name  appears  in  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  groat   temple  of  Karuak  at  Tliebes,  in  a  ruined  temple  opposite 
Eileithyias,  and  in  another  near  Wady  Halfeh.     Sepulchral  strife  bear- 
ing his  name  have  also  been  found  in  the  Necropolis  of  Abydos,  and 
historical  ones  in  other  places ;  and  he  even  extended  his  conquests  into 
Ethiopia.     A  stela  of  the  28th  year  of  Amun-m-lie  II  was  found  at  a 
watering-place  in  the  desert  near  Kossayr,  recording  his  conquests  over 
the  people  of  Pount^  and  another  of  Osirtasen  IL  at  the  same  place  which 
was  probably  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  though  the 
third  Osirtasen  has  not  left  the  same  number  of  monuments  as  the  first 
of  that  name,  yet  many  of  his  stelae  are  found  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  Kos- 
sayr road,  the  first  cataract,  and  other  places ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  ho  is  treated  as  a  god  by  some  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  3S 
by  Thothmes  III.  at  Semneh,  and  by  Thothmes  IV.  at  Amada  in  Lower 
or  Egyptian  Ethiopia. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  unusual  honour ;  but  even 
though  tlie  first  Osirtasen  was  the  original  Sesostris,  there  may  have 
been  some  events  connected  with  Ethiopia  which  led  to  the  great  respect 
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paid  to  the  memory  of  the  third  Osirtasen,  and  which  even  gave  him  a 
claim  to  the  name  of  that  renowned  conqueror ;  and  the  peculiar  sancti- 
ty he  enjoyed  accords  with  Manetho^s  account  of  Sesostris,  that  '^  he  was 
considered  by  the  Egyptians  the  first  (or  greatest)  after  Osiris."  The 
title  '*  good,"  introduced  into  one  of  the  variations  of  his  name,  may  also 
have  reference  to  this  excellence ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  conquests 
in  Ethiopia  in  his  8th  year,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian 
frontier  at  Semneh,  together  with  his  successes  over  the  Negroes,  may 
have  made  him  conspicuous  as  a  conqueror  as  well  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
country ;  and  it  is  to  this  Sesostris  that  Herodotus  appears  really  to  al- 
lude, when  he  says  he  was  the  first  king  who  rtiied  in  Ethiopia. 

The  acts  of  the  next  king  mentioned  by  Manetho  accord  still  more 
correctly  with  what  we  learn  from  the  monuments ;  and  his  Lachares,  or 
Labaris,  "  who  built  the  Labyrinth  as  a  tomb  for  himself  in  the  Arsin- 
o'ite  nome,"  is  evidently  the  Amun-m-hs  III.  whose  name  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  that  building.  Some  have  thought  the  name  Labaris 
to  be  the  origin  of  Labyrinth ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  reading 
in  Manetho,  fi€3^  ov  Aa/xopi?,  should  be  fic^  ok  3c  Mapis;  for  he  was  the 
Moeris  of  the  Labyrinth  and  doubtless  of  the  lake  also ;  and  the  observ- 
ations of  the  annual  inundations  at  Semneh,  made  by  Amun-m-he  III, 
confirm  the  belief  that  he  was  the  king  whose  grand  hydraulic  works 
ennobled  the  name  of  Moeris.*  These  last  also  show  that  Amun-m-he'^ 
dominion  extended  from  Ethiopia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis.  The 
governors  of  nomes  in  Central  Egypt  were  also  appointed  at  this  period 
by  the  Pharaohs  of  the  12th  dynasty,  as  we  learn  from  the  tombs  of 
Beni  Hassan  and  El-Bersheh ;  where  the  names  of  the  two  first  Osir- 
tasens  are  found.  In  a  tomb  near  El-Bersheh  is  given  the  mode  of 
drawing  a  colossus  on  a  sledge,  with  gardening  and  other  scenes ;  and 
the  caves  of  Beni  Hassan  are  well  known  for  the  numerous  paintings 
that  illustrate  so  fully  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
for  the  character  of  their  early  architecture,  with  its  fluted  columns, — 
the  prototjrpe  of  the  Greek  Doric. 

The  oldest  date,  on  the  monuments,  of  Osirtasen  /.f  (the  Scsonch6sis 
of  Manetho),  is  his  44th  year;  of  Amtin-m-he  II  (Ammenemes)  his 
35th;  of  Osirtasen  11^  his  3rd;  of  Oairtasen  Illy  his  14th;  and  of 
Atmrn-m-he  Illy  his  44th  :  showing  that  of  Manetho^s  dates,  which  are 
46,  38,  48,  8,  and  8  years,  the  two  last  are  far  too  little,  and  that  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  them ;  but  his  order  of  these  kings,  Amme- 
nemes, or  Amun-m-he  I.  being  the  last  of  the  lltb,  and  Sesonch6sis,  or 
Oskiasen  L  the  first  of  the  12th  dynasty,  is  confirmed  by  the  monu- 
ments and  the  Turin  papyrus. 

\^Thirteenth  Thehan^  and  Fourteenth  Xoitey  Dynasties. — b.  c.  I860.] — 

♦  It  was  probably  from  the  higher  level  of  the  Nile  above  Silsilis  that  the  canal 
Srst  led  the  water  to  the  Luke  Moeris  (and  to  the  general  tank  system  of  Egypt)  in 
the  tim9  of  this  king ;  the  river  offering  a  greater  fall  of  water  before  the  rocks  of  Sil- 
nlis  gave  way.    See  n.  *  ch.  iv.  and  App.  ch.  iv.  4. 

f  The  two  signs  beginning  his  name,  and  that  of  Osi lis,  may  be  a  double  s; 
and  hence  Ssiris,  or  Siris,  would  stand  for  s,  in  ISethi.  Siis,  Sioat,  &c.,  have  the 
double  B. 
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The  succeeding  Tbeban  dynasty,  the  13th,  appears  to  have  been  de 
prived  of  its  authority,  even  at  Thebes ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  ovals 
of  these  kings  in  Ethiopia,  many  of  whom  had  the  Ethiopian  name  Sa- 
baco,  together  with  the  evidence  of  the  old  monuments  of  Amun-m-he 
I.  and  Osirtasen  I.  having  been  thrown  down  at  Thebes,  argue  that 
they  took  refuge  in  Ethiopia  when  the  Shepherds  advanced  into  Upper 
Egypt,  and  seized  its  capital.  Manetho  indeed  relates  that  the  Shep- 
herd kings  made  long  and  constant  attacks  on  the  Egyptians ;  which 
the  Pharaohs  of  the  11th  dynasty  were  still  able  to  withstand;  for  one 
of  them,  Amun-m-he  III.  (as  I  have  just  stated),  retained  all  middle 
Egypt,  including  the  modern  Fyoura ;  and  it  was  probably  not  till  the 
reign  of  his  second  successor,  the  Skemiophris  of  Manetho,  the  last  of 
the  11th  dynasty,  that  the  Thebaid  fell  into  their  hands.  This,  their 
gradual  conquest  of  the  country,  will  account  for  different  periods  hav- 
ing been  assigned  to  it,  and  to  the  duration  of  their  rule.  And  the 
flight  of  the  Egyptian  kings  into  Ethiopia  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the 
story  told  by  Manetho,  of  a  similar  event ;  though  his  copyists,  to  suit 
their  own  purposes,  have  attributed  to  a  different  cause,  and  to  the  later 
period  of  "  Amenophis,"  what  really  happened  during  the  Shepherd  in- 
vasion. Of  the  14th  dynasty,  of  Xoites,  no  names  are  given  either  by 
Manetho,  or  the  monuments ;  though  they  appear  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  Turin  papyrus, 

[Fifteenth^    Sixteenth^    and    Sevmteefifh    Dynasties — Shepherds. — b,    c. 
2031.] — These  invaders  constituted  the  16th,  16th,  and  17th  dynasties 
of  Manetho ;  and  the  statement  that  the  17th  was  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  Shepherds  and  Theban  kings  is  evidently  erroneous.     Their 
occupation  of  Egypt  was  probably  owing,  not  to  a  mere  love  of  con- 
quest, but  to   the   desire   of  maintaining  a  right  they  claimed  to  the 
throne,  through  marriages  with  the  family  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  to  an  in- 
vitation from  some  one  of  the   inferior  Egyptian  princes  who  had  been 
dispossessed  of  his  government ;   and  either  of  these  would  account  for 
their  having  obtained   possession  of  part  of  Lower  Egypt  '*  without  a 
battle,"  and   for    their    having  reeeived    assistance  from  some    of   the 
Egyptians.      Nor   was   their  rule  like  that  of  a  people  who  had  entered 
tiie  country  for  the  sake  of  conquest ;  their  religion  was  different,  and 
they  treated  that  of  the  Egyptians  with  disrespect;  but  they  were  at  one 
time  on  terms  of  amity  with  some  of  the  kings  of  other  parts  of  Egypt; 
and  they  so  augmented  the  power  of  tlie  country  they  governed,  that  on^ 
their  expulsion,  Egypt,  instead  of  having  suffered  under  their  rule,  ros^ 
immediately  to  that  flourishing  condition  it  enjoyed  under  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  18th  dynasty.     But  though  the  power  of  Egypt  was  not  diminish^ 
ed,  the  people  naturally  regretted  their  native  princes;  and  even  if  alE 
the  cruelties  said  to  have  been  perpetratid    by  these  foreigners  were  ex — 
aggerated,   still  their   usurpation,  and   the  contempt  with  which    they 
treated  the  religion  of  Egypt,  made  their  rule  odious  and  insupportable^ 
BO  that  the  name  of  8he])lierd  continued  for  ever  to  be  "  an  abomiuatioif 
unto  the  Egyptians." 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  race  of  people  they  were ;  and  they 
have   been  variously   pronounced  to   be  Assyrians,  Scythians,  Cushite^ 
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(or  Ethiopians)  of  Asia,  Phoenicians,  or  Arabians.  Manetbo  calls  them 
**  Phoenicians,"  and  shows  them  not  to  have  been  from  Assyria,  when  he 
says  they  took  precautions  against  **  the  increasing  power  of  the  Assyr- 
ians ;  "  and  the  character  of  "  Shepherds  "  accords  far  better  with  that 
of  the  people  of  Arabia.  Indeed  the  name  Ilyk-sos  may  be  translated 
"  Shepherd,"  or  **  Arab,  kings ;  "  hyk  being  the  common  title  "king," 
or  "  ruler,"  given  even  to  the  Pharaohs  on  the  monuments,  and  shos^ 
signifying  "shepherd,"  or  answering  to  Shaso^  "  Arabs."  How  any  of 
the  Arabians  had  sufficient  power  to  invade,  and  obtain  a  footing  in, 
Egypt,  it  is  difficult  to  explain ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  a  people  from 
Arabia,  called  Phctniclam*  or  the  red  race,  who  were  originally  settled 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  invaded  Syria,  and  took  possession  of  the  coast ; 
and  similar  successes  may  have  afterwards  attended  their  invasion  of 
Egypt,  especially  if  aidi'd  by  the  alliance  of  some  of  its  princes.  The 
statement  too  of  Amos  (ix.  7),  that  the  Philistines  of  Syria  came 
from  Caphtor  t  (which  was  a  name  applied  to  Egypt),  may  relate  to  this 
subsequent  passage  of  another  body  of  PhoDniciau:*  into  Syria,  after  their 
expulsion  from  Egypt, 

Having  held  possession  of  Egypt  511  (or,  according  to  the  longest 
date,  625)  years,  the  Shepherds  were  driven  out  by  Ames,  or  Amosis, 
the  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty;  and  the  whole  of  the  country  was 
then  united  under  one  king,  who  justly  claimed  the  title  of  Lord  of  the 
"  two  regions,"  or  "  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt."  From  that  time  the 
events  mentioned  by  Manetho,  and  his  succession  of  kings,  freed  from  the 
confusion  of  contemporary  reigns,  might  have  been  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory, had  it  not  been  for  the  errors  (often  purposely)  introduced  by  his 
copyists,  who  endeavoured  to  mix  up  the  account  of  the  sojourn  of  the 
Israelites,  and  their  Exodus,  with  the  history  of  the  Shepherds;  and 
the  similarity  of  the  names  Amosis  and  Tethmosis  (Aahmes,J  or  Ames, 
and  Thothmes),  added  to  the  confusion. 

[Eighteenth  Dynasty. — b.  c.  1520.] — With  the  18th  dynasty  com- 
mences a  more  continuous  monumental  history  of  Egypt ;  but  there  is 
no  authority  from  Manetho  or  the  monuments  for  dividing  the  history 
of  Egypt  into  the  "  old,  middle,  and  new  kingdoms :  "  nor  was  the  whole 
of  the  country  ruled  by  each  king  of  the  different  dynasties  in  succes- 
sion, during  the  period  that  elapsed  from  Menes  to  Amosis. 

Egypt  had  long  been  preparing  to  free  itself  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Shepherds;  and  weakened  by  successive  defeats,  and  opposed  to  the 
united  forces  of  the  Thebalid  and  Ethiopia,  under  the  energetic  guidance 
of  Amosis,  these  foreigners  were  unable  to  maintain  their  authority  in 
the  country ;  and  an  inscription  of  the  22nd  year  of  Amosis,  in  the 
quarries  of  Miisarah,  saying  that  stones  had  been  cut  there  by  his  order 
for  the  temple  of  Pthuh  at  Memphis,  as  well  as  for  that  of  Amun  at 

•  If  the  Phoenicians  are  Ilaniites  and  Cu>hites,  their  coniinfj  from  Arabia  will 
tecord  with  their  being  thought  Arabians,  and  with  the  "second"  invasion  of 
Eg}pt  by  a  Gushitc  race  (infra,  p.  305). 

+  Gopthor,  or  Kebt  lior,  was  the  old  name  of  Coptos.     (See  ch.  1.5,  n.  *,  B.  ii.) 
%  Aahmcs,  lohmes,  or  Ames,  from  which  were  made  the  names  of  Amosis  and 
Amasis. 
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Thebes,  proves  that  Lower  Egypt  had  already  been  recovered  from  them. 
In  the  tomb  at  Eileithyias,  of  a  captain  of  the  fleet  of  the  same  name 
as  the  king  (Aahmes),  that  officer  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Tanis  during 
his  reign  ;  so  that  the  Sliepherds  must  then  have  been  expelled  from  the 
whole  of  the  country ;  and  Apion  (according  to  Clemens)  shows  the 
Hyksos  were  driven  from  Avaris,  their  last  stronghold,  by  AmSi. 
This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  inscription  at  Eileithyias,  and  by 
Manetho's  stating  that  Tcthmosis  (improperly  put  for  Amosis)  reigned 
25  years  after  their  departure. 

During  his  reign  mention  is  first  made  of  the  horse  on  the  monu- 
ments ;  from  which  fact,  and  from  its  being  often  designated  by  the 
Semitic  name  SUSy  showing  that  it  came  from  Asia,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  Shepherd-kings.  If  so,  they  may 
have  been  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  their  successful  invasion  of 
Egypt  to  their  horses  and  chariots;  and  if  they  conferred  this  boon  on 
the  Egyptians,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  benefactors  and  the 
causes  of  their  future  power.  Certain  it  is  that  taeither  at  the  tombs 
about  the  pyramids,  nor  at  Beni  Hassan,  is  there  any  indication  of  the 
horse,*  though  the  animals  of  the  country  are  so  numerous  in  their 
paintings ;  and  it  is  singular  that  in  after  times  Egypt  should  be  the 
country  whence  horses  were  imported  into  Syria  by  Solomon's  traders ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  Sennacherib  it  was  in  Egypt  that 
the  Jews  were  said  to  put  their  trust  *'  for  chariots  and  &t  horse- 
men." 

Am^  apparently  claimed  his  right  to  the  Theban  throne  from  Mum- 
totp  I.  (as  already  stated), f  as  his  successor  Amunoph  I.  did  from  Sken- 
n-re,  a  later  king  of  the  11th  dynasty;  and  Amunoph  I.  is  frequently 
represented  with  a  black  queen,  Amis-nofri-are^  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Am^^  and  one  of  the  holy  women  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  god  of  Thebes.J  She  even  had  the  office  held  only  by 
priests,  of  pouring  out  libations  to  Amuu ;  and  a  tablet  found  by  Mr. 
Harris  represents  Amunoph  I.  as  the  foster-child  of  this  queen,  at  whoee 
court  Mr.  Birch  supposes  that  Ames  took  refuge,  while  preparing  to 
expel  the  Shepherds.  Indeed  it  is  the  marriage  of  A7n69  with  her  which 
is  thought  to  have  united  the  two  families,  of  the  13th  and  18th  dynas- 
ties. There  was  also  another  queen  of  Am68^  called  Aahotpy  a  white 
woman  and  an  Egyptian,  who  is  represented  with  the  black  Ames-no/rh 
ari  on  the  same  monuments,  at  Thebes,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
in  an  inferior  position ;  and  this  is  readily  explained  by  the  greater  im- 
portance of  the  Ethiopian  princess. 

B.  c.  1498. — The  perfect  freedom  of  the  country  from  all  further  at- 
tempts of  the  Shepherds  enabled  Amunoph  I.  to  extend  his  dominions  be- 
yond the  frontier,  and  succeeding  kings  of  this  dynasty  added  to  his 
conquests  both  in  Africa  and  Asia.     It  is  also  evident^  that  in  his  reign 

*  See  note  '  on  ch.  108,  Book  ii.  \  Snprk,  %  13. 

X  Queens  seem  to  have  taken  this  oflicc  after  the  death  of  their  husbands' 
Ames-nofri-ar6  is  styled  *'  Goddess-wife  of  Amun.*' 

g  From  a  sepulchral  box  from  Thebes,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Turin,  bearing  hif 
name. 
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the  Egyptians  bad  already  adopted  the  five  intercalary  days  to  complete 
the  year  of  365  days  ;*  as  well  as  the  12  hours  of  day  and  night  ;t  and 
arches  of  crude  brick  are  found  at  Thebes  bearing  his  name,  which  prove 
that  they  were  in  common  use  in  tombs  at  that  period ;  though  all  these 
three  were  doubtless  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  era  of  Amunoph. 
He  also  added  some  new  chambers  to  the  great  temple  of  Karnak ;  and 
his  name  frequently  occurs  at  Thebes,  especially  in  tombs  belonging  to 
individuals  who  lived  in  his  reign. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  agree  pretty  well  with 
those  in  Manetho ;  but  not  sufficiently  to  show  that  we  can  rely  implicitly 
on  him  for  those  in  other  dynasties,  where  the  monuments  fail  us  as 
guides ;  for  his  second  king,  Chebron,  is  not  found  on  the  monuments, 
and  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  others  even  in  this  dynasty. 

B.  0.  1478. — Thothmes  I.,  the  successor  of  Amunoph,  has  left  an  in- 
scription at  Tombos,  in  Ethiopia,  recording  his  conquests  over  the  JMthsi 
(negroes)  in  his  2nd  year  ;  and  the  captain  of  the  fleet  already  mentioned, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Pharaohs  from  Ames  to  Thothmes  II.,  re- 
cords his  having  captured  21  men,  a  horse,  and  a  chariot,  in  the  land  of 
Naharayn,  or  Mesopotomia ;  so  that  the  Egyptians  must  now  have  ex- 
tended their  arms  far  beyond  their  own  frontier.  And  when  we  find 
that  Thothmes  I.  ruled  over  the  land  of  the  nine  bows,  or  Libya,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  it  should  form  part  of  his  dominions,  since  Manetho 
shows  that  the  Libyans  were  already  under  the  rule  of  Egypt  as  early 
as  the  3rd  dynasty.  At  Thebes  he  made  additions  to  the  gr^at  temple 
of  Karnak,  where  one  of  his  obelisks  is  still  standing ;  and  other  monu- 
ments at  Thebes  bear  his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Thothmes  II.,  who 
made  some  small  additions  to  the  temple  at  Karnak.  But  little  notice 
is  given  of  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  second  Thothmes,  beyond  his  main- 
tenance of  the  Egyptian  rule  in  Ethiopia. 

B.  c.  1463. — Hissuccessor,  Thothmes  III., made  himself  far  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  numerous  buildings  he  erected  in  Thebes,  and  through- 
out Egypt,  and  by  his  foreign  conquests.  But  in  the  early  part  of  their 
reigns,  both  these  princes  (the  second  and  third  Thothmes)  were  associat- 
ed on  the  throne  with  Queen  Amun-noii-hety  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
far  greater  consideration  than  either  of  them,  probably  owing  to  her 
having  the  office  of  regent.  For  not  only  are  monuments  raised  in  her 
own  name,  but  she  is  represented  dressed  as  a  man,  and  alone  presenting 
ofiierings  to  the  gods.  Such  indeed  was  her  importance,  that  she  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  princess  who  conquered  the  country,  perhaps  even 
Semiramis, — who  is  said  by  Clemens  (IStrom.  p.  397)  to  have  governed 
Egypt ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  bad  a  more  direct  right  to  the  throne  than 
the  Thothmes ;  and  her  title,  ^'  Uben-t  in  the  foreign  land,"|  is  singularly 
in  accordance  with  the  expression  U ben- re,  or  Ubn-re,  "  the  shining  sun," 
discovered  by  Layard  on  a  fragment  at  Nineveh,  bearing  that  title  df  the 
Bun  in  hieroglyphics.     She  was  however  an  Egyptian  princess ;  and  prob- 

*  See  Appendix  to  Book  ii.  ch.  11,  on  the  use  of  the  year  of  865  days. 

tOn  a  mummy  catie  at  Ley  den,  having  his  name. 
On  a  Bcarubfieus  in  my  possession,  found  at  Thebes.  (For  that  of  Nimroud,  see 
the  Transactions  of  the  R.  S.  of  Literature,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  176.) 
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ably  the  Amensis  of  Manetho,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  the  sistei 
of  Amenophis,  and  to  have  reigned  nearly  22  years. 

Thothmes  III.  having  attained  the  requisite  age  for  mounting  the 
throne,  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  the  royal  power,  and  his  name  was  ad« 
mitted,  together  with  that  of  Amun-nou-het,  on  some  of  her  later  monu- 
ments; still  he  only  held  an  inferior  position,  nnd  he  never  obtained  the 
ohief  authority  as  king  during  her  lifetime.  On  a  statue  of  this  period  she 
is  called  "  his  sister ;"  *  but  she  was  probably  only  so  by  an  earlier  mar- 
riage of  his  father ;  and  such  was  the  hatred  borne  by  Thothmes  against 
her,  that  after  her  death  he  ordered  her  name  to  be  erased  from  her  monu- 
ments, and  his  own  to  be  sculptured  in  its  stead.  But  this  was  not  always 
dune  with  the  care  required  to  conceal  the  alterations ;  and  sentences  of 
this  kind  frequently  occur  :  *^  King  Thothmes,  Bhe  has  made  this  work 
for  her  father  Auiun."  He  succeeded,  however,  in  having  her  name 
omitted  from  the  list  of  Kings;  and  she  is  not  mentioned  even  in  those 
put  up  at  a  later  time  by  Kemeses  II.  at  Thebes  and  Abydus.  The 
most  remarkable  of  her  monuments  were  the  great  obelisks  at  Karnak, 
the  largest  erected  at  Thebes,  one  of  which  is  still  standing ;  and  on  the 
opposite  sidfe  of  the  Nile  she  embellished  the  tomb,  or  rock-temple,  of 
Thothmes  I.,  beneath  the  clififs  of  the  Assaseef,  erecting  before  it  & 
granite  gateway,  and  making  many  other  external  additions  to  its  courts ; 
and  numerous  monuments  were  put  up  by  her  in  other  parts  of  Egypt 
She  ruled  at  least  15  or  16  years,!  and  alone  apparently  during  some 
portion  of  that  time ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  duration 
of  these  reigns,  and  the  relationship  of  the  two  Thothmes.  The  Third 
ruled  for  a  short  time  after  her  death ;  and  though  he  commenced  his 
reign  after  she  had  mounted  the  throne,  he  probably  included  the  reign 
of  Amun-nou-het  in  his  own. 

The  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  Pharaohs.  Ho  extended  his  arms  far  into  Asia,  from 
which  he  received  a  large  tribute,  brought  to  Egypt  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  nations  he  had  triumphed  over ;  and  who,  as  was  the  custom  of 
those  days,  often  agreed  to  make  this  acknowledgment  of  their  defeat 
without  yielding  up  their  country  to  the  victorious  enemy  as  a  conquered 
province; J  and  the  successes  obtained  by  Thothmes  over  the  Fount ^  (a 
nation  of  Arabia),  the  Jlh/u  (supposed  to  be  the  people  of  Cyprus),  the 
Rot-n-no^  and  the  Southern  Ethiopians,  are  commemorated  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes.  The  exact  position  of  these  countries  cannot  be 
easily  determined,  but  they  are  evidently  far  from  the  confines  of 
P^gypt;  and  the  elephant  and  bear,  horses,  rare  woods,  bitumen,  ana 
the  rich  gold  and  silver  vases,  brought  by  the  Rot-n-no ;  the  ebony, 
ivory,  and  precious  metals,  by  those  of  Fount ;  the  gold  and  silver  vases 

*  Now  in  the  Britidh  Museum,  fouud  at  Tliobes. 

\  ller  loth  year  is  found  on  a  tablet  in  W.  Alagharu,  given  by  Labordo,  and  on 
the  great  obelisk  at  Karnak. 

\  In  sonic  cases  a  country  may  have  been  called  conquered  (by  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  or  othera),  when  in  fact  a  victory  had  only  been  gained  over  its  artny  ; 
perhaps  even  when  that  army  was  beyond  its  own  frontier. 

g  There  appt^ars  to  be  a  Fount  of  Southern,  and  another  of  Northern  Arabia. 
See  note  \  ch.  102,  and  note  ^,  ch.  108,  Book  ii. 
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of  the  Kufa  ;  and  the  cameleopards,  apes,  ostrich  feathers,  ebony,  ivory, 
and  gold  in  dust,  ingots  and  rings,  from  Ethiopia,  show  the  distance 
from  which  they  were  brought,  as  well  as  the  richness  of  the  tribute. 
The  tight  dresses,  the  long  gloves,  the  red  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  Rot- 
«-no*  also  proclaim  them  to  be  of  a  colder  climate  than  Syria ;  though 
the  jars  of  bitumen  (or  "  «'/i^,''  answering  to  the  Arabic  %ift\  appear  to 
place  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  or  the  Tigris. t  The 
beauty  of  their  silver,  gold,  and  porcelain  vases,  at  all  events  point 
them  out  as  a  people  far  advanced  in  luxury  and  taste. 

Other  victories  are  also  recorded,  in  the  great  temple  of  Karnak, 
over  the  people  of  Asia ;  and  besides  the  Eot-n-nOy  the  neighbouring 
Nahrayn  (Mesopotamia),  Sin^ar^  and  other  countries,  are  mentioned  as 
having  paid  him  tribute ;  and  he  is  represented  to  have  "  stopped  at 
Ninieu  (Nineveh),  when  he  set  up  his  stela  in  Naharayn,  having  enlarged 
the  confines  of  Egjrpt."  \ 

Misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  names,  Aahmsixii^  Thotkmes  (and  per- 
haps still  more  byAah,  "the  moon,"  being  a  character  of  Thoth),  Jose- 
phus  makes  Manetho  say  that  Tethmosis,  or  "  Thummosis,  the  son  of 
Misphragmuthosis,"  drove  out  the  Shepherds ;  but  in  another  quotation 
from  the  same  historian,  he  shows  that  Tethmosis  was  no  other  than 
the  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty;  and  we  have  already  seen  from  the 
acts  of  Ames,  and  his  immediate  successors,  that  Egypt  was  already 
freed  from  those  enemies  long  before  the  accession  of  Thothmes  III. 
and  his  Asiatic  conquests.§ 

The  great  additions  he  made  to  Karnak,  and  other  temples  in  Thebes, 
and  the  remains  of  monuments  bearing  his  name  at  Memphis,  Ileliopolis, 
Coptos,  Ombos,  and  other  cities  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  show  how 
much  was  done  by  Thothmes  III.  to  beautify  them,  and  to  commemorate 
the  glories  of  his  reign ;  and  the  style,  as  well  as  the  high  finish  of  his 
sculptures,  were  not  much  surpassed  at  any  subsequent  period.  Indeed 
he  seems  to  have  taken  a  delight  in  architecture,  like  Adrian  in  later 
times ;  and  ho  has  left  more  monuments  than  any  Pharaoh  except  the 
second  Remeses.  And  though  in  the  reversed  capitals  and  cornices  of 
the  columnar  hall  behind  his  granite  sanctuary  at  Karnak,||  he  displayed 
a  caprice  consistent  neither  with  elegance  nor  utility,  the  pure  style  of 
his  other  monuments  shows  that  (like  the  Imperial  architect),  though 
occasionally  whimsical,  he  was  not  deficient  in  good  taste. 

It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  two  obelisks  were  made,  which  at  a 
later  period  were  transported  to  Alexandria ;  two  others  are  mentioned 
at  Thebes,  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  which  no  longer  remain;  that  now 
standing  at  Constantinople  was  also  made  by  him ;  and  the  handsome 
one  which  is  now  at  S.  Giovanni  I^aterano,  in  Rome,  bears  his  name  in 
the  central,  and  that  of  Thothmes  IV.  in  the  lateral,  Mnes.     Of  his 

♦  l::^€e  the  costumes  of  these  and  other  people  in  woodcuts  in  note  on  ch.  61, 
Book  vii.  +  See  below,  p.  302. 

X  For  ar  account  of  the  conquests  of  Thothmes  111.  see  Birch's  annals  of  thai 
king  in  the  ^rchajologia,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  llti-166. 

g  Above,  g  18. 

I   This  sanctuary  was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of  Philip  Aridaeus. 
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other  moDuments  a  very  remarkable  ooe  is  the  chamber  called  "  of  the 
Kings  *'  at  Karnak,  where  he  is  represented  making  offerings  to  sixty  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  not  only  do  stone  fragments,  but  the  remains  of 
crude  brick  enclosures,  bear  witness  to  the  number  of  his  buildings  that 
once  stood  at  Thebes.  There  are  indeed  more  bricks  bearing  his  name 
than  that  of  any  other  king ;  and  it  is  in  the  tomb,  where  the  tribute  be* 
fore  mentioned  is  recorded,  that  the  curious  process  of  brick-making  h 
represented,  which  tallies  so  exactly  with  that  described  in  Exodus.* 
His  ovals  also  appear  far  more  commonly  on  the  smaller  soarabsei  than 
that  of  any  other  Pharaoh ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety 
in  the  mode  of  writing  his  name,  of  which  I  have  more  than  thirtj 
variations. 

In  Ethiopia  his  principal  temples  were  those  of  Semneh  and  Amada; 
to  the  latter  of  which  Thothmcs  IV.  made  some  additions;  and  at  both 
places  their  predecessor,  Osirtasen  III.,  of  the  12th  dynasty,  received 
divine  honours.f  The  two  temples  of  Semneh  were  built  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign ;  and  as  offerings  to  the  temple  made  in  his  2nd  year 
are  there  recorded,  without  the  name  of  Amun-nou-het,  Thothmes  IIL 
must  have  been  reigning  alone ;  which  shows  that  his  regnal  years  were 
reckoned  from  her  death,  and  were  not  included  in  their  joint  reign ; 
and  this  would  bo  consistent  with  the  fact  of  his  having  been  very 
voung  when  first  associated  with  her  on  the  throne.  His  first  campaign, 
however,  not  occurring  till  his  22nd  regnal  year,  would  argue  against  it, 
at  least  on  other  occasions,  and  would  require  him  to  have  reckoned  also 
the  years  of  his  divided  rule ;  and  his  conquests  in  Asia,  mentioned  in 
the  great  tablet  at  Karnak,  date  in  his  29th,  30th,  and  83rd  years ; 
though  the  first  of  them  is  styled  his  5th  expedition.  His  6th,  in  his 
80th  year,  was  against  the  Rot-n-no,  In  his  33rd  year  he  appears  to  have 
defeated  tiie  people  of  Lemanon  also,  who  continued  the  same  war ;  and 
this  fact,  and  the  name  of  Ninieu  (Nineveh),  occurring  with  that  of 
Naharnyn^  and  that  of  the  Taka^  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  argue  that 
'*  Lemanon  "  represents  a  country  farther  inland  than  Mount  Lebanon. | 
It  is  followed  by  the  land  of  Singar  ;  and  though  the  mention  afterwards 
of  the  Asi^  supposed  to  be  /«,  bringing  bitumen,  appears  to  place  these 
people  lower  down  the  Euphrates,^  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them 
lived  higher  up  to  the  North-west.  Lemanon  is  also  coupled  with  the 
llot-n-no,  on  a  monument  of  the  first  Sethi.\ 

The  length  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  was  far  greater  than  is 
represented  by  Manetho,  being  about  47  years ;  and  the  date  of  his  43rd 
and  47th  years  are  found  on  the  monuments;  but  this  difference  may 
be  attributed  to  his  having  shared  the  kingdom  with  Amun-nou-het  and 
his  brother ;  though  the  dates  of  Manetho  are  very  uncertain  from 
various  causes,  and  from  the  inaccuracy  of  his  copyists.     Towards  the 

*  See  note  *  on  oh.  lHt».  IJook  ii.  \     See  above,  §  14. 

\  See  above,  g  2*),  and  below,  g  25,  note. 

§  Herod,  i.  179;  Plin.  xxxv.  61.  Is  (His,  or  Hit)  is  nearly  halfway  between 
Babylon  and  Carcliemish. 

I  The  clneis  of  the  Rot-n-no  are  said  to  serve  the  King  of  Egypt  with  their 
labour  (bodied,  or  members)  cutting  down  trees  in  Louiauon. 
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latter  part  of  his  rei^n  he  appears  to  have  associated  his  son,  Amunoph 
II.,  on  the  throne  ;*  but  this  King  was  not  remarkable  for  his  conquests, 
or  the  monuments  he  erected.  He  made  some  additions  to  the  great 
temple  of  Amun  at  Kamak ;  and  enlarged  that  of  Amada  in  Nubia, 
[b.o.  1414],  which  was  completed  by  his  son  and  successor,  Thothmes  IV. ; 
and  here,  on  a  stela  dating  in  his  3rd  year,  Amunoph  has  recorded  his 
victories  oyer  the  Upper  Rot-n-no,  and  the  Ethiopians.  His  name  also 
occurs  on  a  fallen  block  at  the  Isle  of  Sai,  as  well  as  that  of  the  third' 
Thothmes. 

B.  0.  1410. — ^Thothmes  IV.  has  left  few  monuments  worthy  of  note, 
except  the  great  sphinx  at  the  pyramids,  which  bears  his  name,  and  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  his  order ;  and  here  again  a 
similarity  of  name  led  Pliny  to  consider  it  the  sepulchre  of  Amasis. 

B.C.  1403. — After  the  two  short  reigns  of  Amunoph  II.  and  Thothmes 
IV.,  Amunoph  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  though  he  calls  him- 
self "  the  son  of  Thothmes  IV.,  the  son  of  Amunoph  II.,"  there  is  reason 
to  belicTC  that  he  was  not  of  pure  Egyptian  race,  and  his  mother,  queen 
Maut-m-shoij  was  probably  a  foreigner.  His  features  differ  very  much 
from  those  of  other  Pharaohs ;  and  the  respect  paid  to  him  by  some  of 
the  "  Stranger-kings,"  one  of  whom  ( A  tin-re- Bakhan)  treats  him  as  a 
god  in  the  temple  founded  by  Amunoph  at  Soleb  in  Ethiopia,  seems  to 
confirm  this,  and  to  argue  that  he  was  partly  of  the  same  race  as  those 
kings  who  afterwards  usurped  the  throne,  and  made  their  rule  and 
name  so  odious  to  the  Egyptians.  Their  attachment  to  the  memory  of 
Amunoph  is  also  shown  by  the  great  respect  they  paid  to  his  widow, 
queen  Taia,  whose  name  some  of  their  queens  adopted ;  and  in  one  place 
a  queen  Taia  is  seated  opposite  Bakhan,  and  in  another  is  admitted  by 
him  "  to  look  at  the  flabellura  of  the  sun."t  The  worship  too  of  the 
sun,  with  rays  terminating  in  human  hands,  represented  on  a  stela  of 
Amunoph  at  Asouan,  appears  to  indicate  a  connection  between  them  ;| 
for  it  was  the  very  worship  established  by  those  Strangers. 

It  is  probably  to  this  usurpation  that  Manctho  alludes  when  he 
speaks  of  the  second  invasion  of  Egypt,  after  the  Shepherd  time ;  and 
the  flight  of  Amunophis  into  Ethiopia  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the  pre- 
vious flight  of  a  king  of  another  name  when  the  Shepherds  advanced  into 
the  Theba'id.  The  sending  of  the  leprous  persons  to  the  sulphur  springs 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  is  also  a  misrepresentation  of  some  real 
event;  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  fable  is  proved  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  those  springs  at  Helwan. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Strauger-kings  did  not  obtain  the  throne  till 
%fter  the  death  of  Amunoph  III. ;  and  that  his  power  and  conquests 
were  very  extensive  is  proved  by  the  monuments,  and  by  the  records  of 
victories,  left  by  him  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  At  Thebes  he 
added  considerably  to  the  great  temple  of  Kamak,  and  built  the  princi- 
pal part  of  that  of  Luxor,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty  : 

*  A  stela  in  the  Lcvden  MiiRcura. 

tLcpsius,  Denk.  Abth.  iii.  BI.  loO,  I  >1. 
There  ifi,  however,  an  instance  of  the  Sun  so  represented  in  the  time  of  Sothl, 
ihe  father  of  Kemeses  II.,  on  a  stela  on  the  Kossayr  road. 
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he  also  erected  a  very  elegant  one  on  the  opposite  bank,  rendered  famous 
by  the  two  large  sitting  Colossi  of  its  dromos^  or  paved  approach,  one  of 
which  has  long  been  known  as  the  "  vocal  Memnon."  It  was  perhaps  to 
connect  these  his  two  temples,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  that 
he  made  the  "  royal  street  "  mentioned  in  the  Theban  papyri.  He  also 
adorned  the  island  of  Elephantine  with  small  but  highly  finished  tem- 
ples ;  and  besides  that  of  Sedinga,  he  built  the  beautiful  temple  of  Soleb 
in  Ethiopia,  on  the  columns  of  which  he  registered  the  names  of  the 
many  nations  he  had  vanquished  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  thereby  proclaim- 
ing that  he  not  only  extended  his  conquests  still  farther  south,  but  that 
he  had  pushed  the  very  confines  of  Egypt  at  least  as  far  as  Solcb. 
Among  the  Asiatic  names  are  Pount^  CarcJiemish^  the  fort  of  Atesh  (or 
Kad^sh  ?)^  Naharaffn  (Mesopotamia),  and  many  others. 

From  this  being  a  complete  record  of  his  conquests,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  temple  of  Soleb  was  erected  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign; 
but  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Semneh  he  had  previously  put  up  a  me- 
morial of  his  victories  over  the  Negroes  (Nalisi),  in  which  the  Ahhet  and 
others  are  mentioned ;  and  Semneh  being  then  the  frontier  fortress  on 
that  side,  it  was  considered  a  suitable  place  for  such  a  record.*  The 
mode  of  noticing  his  successes  is  characteristic ;  and  we  read  of  ''  living 

captives  150  head,  children  110  head,  negroes  350  head negroes  55 

head,  children  2(35  head,  total  living  740  head  ....  300  head  ....  liv- 
ing head  105*2  .... ''  Though  he  extended  his  arms  much  farther  south 
than  Suleb,  and  passed  Napata,  or  Gebel  Berkel,  his  lions  which  were 
found  there  were  not  placed  by  him  in  that  city,  but  were  originally  at 
Soleb,  as  the  inscription  upon  them  shows,  and  were  afterwards  taken 
by  Tirhaka  to  adorn  his  Ethiopian  capital ;  and  on  one  of  the  large 
scarabasi,  so  often  used  by  him  as  records,  he  makes  **  his  southern 
frontier  Kiliee  (Karu  or  Kalaa)^\  and  his  northern  Xuharayn  (Mesopo- 
tamia)."' In  this  same  record  J  the  name  of  his  queen  Taia  is  as  usual 
introduced  with  his  own  ;  and  the  marked  respect  he  always  paid  her 
miglit  have  justified  the  notion  of  his  having  been  indebted  to  her  for 
his  throne,  had  not  the  name  of  her  father  Ainia,  and  of  her  mother 
Tuia,  been  mentioned  without  any  nigns  of  royalty.  The  custom  of 
using  these  large  h^carabfei  as  records  was  much  adopted  by  Amunoph 
III. ;  and  one  of  them  states  the  number  of  lions  he  slew  on  a  particular 
occasion,  amounting  to  102 ;  and  anotlier  describes  a  tank  he  made, 
3700  cubits  long  and  700  cubits  broad,  for  queen  Taia. 

Besides  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  features  of  Amunoph  III.  dif- 
fered so  much  from  those  of  the  Egyptians,  his  tomb  at  Thebes  is  placed 
in  a  valley  aj)art  from  those  of  the  other  Pharaohs,  and  in  company  with 
that  of  another  of  the  '*  Stranger-kings  "  who  has  been  variously  called 
SUuiiy  Ecaa,  Ouur,  and  At]  whose  wife  appears  also  to  have  been  a  Taia, 
and  who  was  prob:ibly  the  first  of  the  seven  who  succeeded  Amunoph 
III.  on  the  tlirone.     For  it  was  at  his  deatli   that  tliey  ruled,  mostly 

*  Dionji^lir.  tlionco  by  tho  Duke  orXortliuinberlaiid,  as  woll  as  his  lions  from  Gebe' 
Berkcl,  ain<l  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

j  Jf  this  was  ColoG,  it  was  about  loO  miles  to  the  E.  or  E.N.E.  of  Axum. 

X  One  in  my  possession,  and  another  copied  by  Koselliiii,  mention  her  father. 
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with  very  short  reigns ;  and  the  only  ones  of  note  were  the  second  of 
them,  Amun-Toonh,  and  the  sixth,  Atin-re-Bakhan.  The  former  has 
introduced  his  name  into  the  temple  of  Luxor,  afterwards  erased  by 
king  Horus ;  his  name  and  sculptures  occur  in  a  rock-tomb  behind  the 
Red  Convent  near  Itfoo ;  and  he  is  represented  in  a  tomb  at  Kooma 
receiving  the  visit  of  a  princess  of  Ethiopia,  with  a  rich  tribute  from 
that  country.  The  other,  who  seems  to  have  changed  his  name  from 
Amunoph  IV.  to  Atin-re-Bakhan,  shows,  from  the  number  of  monu- 
ments of  his  time  at  Tel-el- Amarna,  Apollinopolisparva,  Thebes,  and 
Memphis,  that  his  reign  was  long,  and  that  he  extended  the  arms  of 
Egypt  into  foreign  lands.  Tel-el- Amarna  (supposed  to  be  Psinaula) 
was  the  capital  or  royal  city  of  these  princes ;  but  after  their  expulsion 
its  temples  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Egyptians,  as  was  every  rec- 
ord of  them  throughout  the  country ;  and  king  Horus  has  used  the 
Htones  of  their  monuments,  at  Thebes,  in  the  construction  of  the  pyra- 
midal towers  he  put  up  on  the  S.  side  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak. 

The  tyranny  of  these  kings,  and  the  change  they  made  in  the  reli- 
gion, rendered  them  odious  to  the  Egyptians ;  for  they  not  only  intro- 
duced real  sun*worship,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  all  the  deities  of 
Egypt,  but  banished  Amun,  the  great  god  of  Thebes,  from  the  Pan- 
theon ;  and  committed  those  offences  against  the  religion  attributed  by 
Manetho  to  the  Shepherds.  But  in  order  in  some  measure  to  reconcile 
the  priesthood  to  the  change,  they  adopted  one  of  the  forms  and  names 
of  the  sun  already  acknowledged  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  Atin-re,  the 
solar  disc,  an  ancient  character  of  He,  was  selected  by  them  as  their 
f^od  ;  and  this  was  partly  from  its  representing  the  physical  sun,  which 
they  themselves  worshipped,  and  partly  perhaps  from  its  name  resem- 
bling that  of  their  own  deity.  For  that  they  were  a  foreign  race,  and 
not,  as  Dr.  Lepsius  supposes,  Egyptians  who  introduced  a  heresy  into 
the  religion  of  their  country,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  their  peculiar 
features  and  strangely  formed  bodies;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  were  Asiatic  Cushites,  or  Ethiopians,  who  from  intermarriage  with 
the  Egyptian  royal  family  claimed  the  throne  they  usurped ;  and  their 
despotic  rule  is  shown  by  the  abject  manner  in  which  the  soldiers  and 
others  in  their  service  were  obliged  to  crouch  before  them.  These 
Codhites  would  accord  with  the  Ethiopians  said  by  Euscbius  '^  to  have 
some  from  the  river  Indus  and  to  have  settled  in  Egypt "  in  the  time 
of  Amunoph;  though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  came  from  the 
country  said  to  belong  to  that  race  to  the  east  of  Persia,  but  rather  from 
the  Ethiopia  of  southern  Arabia,  known  in  after  times  as  Shcba ;  and  if 
this  be  true,  it  may  account  for  the  Thcbaos  pointing  out  the  statue 
jf  Amunoph  to  the  Greeks  when  they  inquired  after  ^^  the  Ethiopian 
Biemnon."  If  Amunoph  III.  was  related  to  that  foreign  race,  he  did 
not  become  unpopular  by  making  any  of  those  religious  changes  which 
rendered  Bakhan*  and  others  so  hateful  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  Horus, 

•  Atin-re-Bakhan,  or  Akhcn-Atin-re  (*'  the  votary  of  Atin-re").     The  former 
resembles  the  Apachnas  of  Manetho,  though  assigned  to  an  earlier  period;  the  latteit 
iccords  with  Akeucheres,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  18th  dynasty. 

Vol.  II.— 20 
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who  appears  to  have  been  a  son  of  Araunoph,  may  have  reconciled  them 
to  his  rule  by  reinstating  the  religion  and  expelling  the  '^  Stransers  " 
from  the  throne.  And  the  fact  of  the  features  of  Horns  being  stul  un- 
like those  of  other  Pharaohs  will  be  explained  by  his  having  inherited 
from  his  father  some  little  of  their  foreign  physiognomy.  Manetho's 
account  of  their  invasion,  already  alluded  to,  is  evidently  the  same  as 
that  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  who  states  that  "  these  foreigners  being  ad- 
dicted to  strange  rites  in  their  worship  and  sacrificeSi  the  honours  due 
to  the  gods  fell  into  disuse;"  and  that,  *^ having  been  expelled,  certain 
select  bodies  of  them  passed  over  into  Greece  and  other  places,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  chiefs,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were  Banaus 
and  Cadmus."  And  the  resemblance  of  the  name  Danaus  to  Toatth, 
Manetho^s  mention  of  the  expulsion  of  ArmaYs  or  Danaus  from  Egypt  at 
this  very  period,  and  the  story  of  Danaus  introducing  into  Argos  the 
worship  of  lo  (the  rame  of  "  the  moon  "  in  the  language  of  the  Argive» 
and  of  the  Egyptians),  appear  all  to  point  to  the  same  event. 

B.  c.  1367-1337, — The  duration  of  their  rule  is  uncertain ;  but  a^ 
stone  in  their  ruined  city  at  Tel-el-Amarna,  on  which  Thothmes  IV.'*' 
is  mentioned  by  Atin-re- Bakhan,  and  the  sculptures  at  Soleb,  wheri^ 
Amunoph  III.  is  worshipped  by  him,  prove  that  he  ruled  after  botl^M 
those  kings ;  as  the  destruct  on  by  Horus  of  the  monuments  of  Bakhi 
and  the  other  usurpers  shows  they  preceded  that  Pharaoh. 

They  are  not  noticed  in  the  lists  of  kings  given  by  Manetho  and  the 
monuments,  all  which  make  Horus  the  immediate  successor  of  Amu- 
noph III. ;  though  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  represented  by  thi 
five  kings  placed,  according  to  some  versions  of  Manetho,  between  Horua 
and  the  19th  dynasty ;  one  of  whom  is  the  Armais  or  Danaus  already 
noticed.  Joscphus,  Africanus,  and  Euscbius  give  them  as  Achencherr^a^ 
or  Acherres;  Rath6tis,  or  Kath6.s;  Akeucheres,  or  Chebrcs;  Ake»— 
cherres,  or  Cherres ;  and  Armais,  or  Danaus. 

The  3Gth  year  of  Anmnoph  III.  is  found  in  the  sculptures,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Horus  (or  Amun-men'Hor-m'h^h)^  who  on  a 
iiioiuiment  at  Thebes  mentions  *'  the  father  of  his  fathers,  Thothmes  III." 
It  is  at  Silsilis,  where  he  is  represented  nursed  by  a  queen,  that  his 
features  bear  so  much  resemblance  to  those  of  Amunoph  ;t  and  in  the  same 
place  mention  is  made  of  his  victories  over  the  6WA,  or  Ethiopians  of 
the  Nile.  The  selection  of  this  spot  for  setting  up  his  triumphal  records 
was  probably  connected  with  the  opening  of  new  quarries,  as  those  or- 
namental tablets  of  Amunoph  III.  and  Pthahmcn  at  Silsilis  were  with 
the  hewing  and  transport  of  stones  from  that  extensive  bed  of  sandstone, 
which  supplied  materials  for  so  many  temples  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.  Horus  made  some  additions  to  the  great  temple  of  Amun  at 
Thebes,  and  to  other  temples  of  Egypt,-  but  his  reign  was  short;  and 

*  If  he  was  the  first  who  married  a  princess  of  that  race,  this  mention  of  him 
will  be  explained,  as  well  as  the  foreign  features  of  his  son  Amunoph  III.,  and  of 
his  grandson  IJorus. 

f  Truces  of  the  customs  of  the  Stranger-kings  may  here  be  observed  in  the 
same  abject  demeanour  of  the  soldiers  before  Horus,  and  perhaps  in  the  many  em- 
blems of  life  and  power  depending  like  rays  from  the  buq  above  the  king. 
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if  in  the  36  to  38  years  given  to  him  by  Manetho  tho  whole  period  of 
the  '^Stranger -kings"  is  included,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  du- 
ration of  their  rule,  which  was  probably  about  30  years.     One  other 
king,  named  Resirtoti^  or  Be^i-toty  [b.  c.  1325,]  is  shown  by  a  stela  found  by 
M.  Mariette  in  the  Apis  tomb  to  have  followed  Horns.  /SJ1^*5\| 
He    is  doubtless  the   Rathdtis   or    Rathds   of  Mane-  [  ^^        J  j 
tho,  according  to   Josephus  and  Africanus;    but  he  is  \^^  ^^  X^ 
not  noticed  in  the  lists  on  the  monuments.     The  18th  dynasty  lasted 
about  180  years,  taking  the  average  of  Manetho's  lists,  or  more  probably 
210  years;  from  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  b.  g.     It  is  probable  that  the  Exodus   took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Pthahmen. 

[Nineteenth  Dynasty. — b.  c.  1324.1 — With  Remeses  I.  began  the  19th 
dynasty.     His  reign  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  oldest  date  found 
on    the  monuments  is  his  second  year;  but  he  is  remarkable  as  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Kemeses,  and  the  leader  of  this  distinguished  dy- 
nasty.    He  was  of  a  different  family  from  Horus  and  Amunoph  III., 
aud  restored  the  original  and  pure  line  of  the  Diospolites,  tracing  his 
descent  from  Amunoph  I.  and  queen  Ames-nofri-ar^.'*'     He  has  left  no 
record.^  of  his  conquests,  and  few  monuments,  except  his  tomb  at  Thebes. 
This  last  however  marks  the  new  dynasty,  by  being  in  a  different  locality 
from  that  of  Amunoph  III.,  and  by  being  the  earliest  one  made  in  that 
ir alley,  which  was  thenceforward  set  apart  as  the  burial-place  of  the 
Thebin  kings.     But  the  deficiency  of  his  memorials  was  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  those  of  his  son   Sethi  I.  (Sethos)    and    his  grandson 
the  great  Remeses,  [b.  g.  1322,]  whose  long  reigns  were  employed  in  ex- 
tending the  conquests  of  Egypt,  and  in  recording  them  on  the  numerous 
and  splendid  monuments  they  erected  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
And  their  grand  achievements  far  eclipsing  those  of  the  original  Sesos- 
tris,   the  name  and  exploits  of  that  conqueror  became  transferred  to 
Sethi  (Sethos)  and  his  son,  both  of  whom  were  confounded  with  him ; 
and  the  resemblance  of  Sethos,  or  Sethosis,  to  Sesostris  confirmed  the 
error. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Sethi  overran  Syria ;  and  in  order  to 
punish  those  people  who  had  neglected  to  pay  tribute  to  Egyptf  during 
the  rule  of  the  successors  of  the  3rd  Amunoph,  he  took  Canaan  and 
various  strongholds  in  the  country,  and  re-established  friendly  relations 
with  those  who  had  remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  Egypt.  He 
also  extended  his  conquests  far  into  Asia ;  and  among  the  countries, 
over  which  he  triumphed,  and  claimed  dominion,  are  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Hot-t^nOj  Carmanda,  {?)  Naharayn  (Mesopotamia),  and  the  Khita^ 
rapposed  by  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  to  be  the  Hittites,  whose  stronghold 
AteshX  {Ketesh^  or  Kadesh),  he  believes  to  be  Ashteroth-Karnaim.    These 

*  In  one  place  at  Thebes,  Remeses  worships  a  triad  composed  of  Amuu,  Amcd- 
Qofri-are,  and  their  offspring  Amunoph  I. 

f  Among  them  are  the  people  of  a  hilly  country  abounding  in  trees,  which  from 
'M  name,  Lananon  or  Remanon^  has  been  supposed  to  be  Lebanon ;  though,  from 
its  being  mentioned  with  the  Rot-h-no,  it  appears  to  be  farther  to  the  Korth-East, 
and  connected  with  that  people.     See  above,  p.  300. 

X  In  the  land  of  Avfior^  Amar^  or  Oinar^  thought  by  some  to  be  of  the  Amorites. 
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last  people  are  also  amoDg  the  vanquished  nations  recorded  in  his  sculp- 
tures at  Kamak,  as  are  the  Shaso,  or  Arabs,  Fotrntj  Naharayn,  SingoTy 
and  about  forty  others ;  among  whom  are  the  Cushites  and  other  people 
of  Africa.  Later  in  his  reign  he  waged  war  with  the  Tahai,  a  people 
whom  Thothmes  III.  had  already  forced  to  pay  tribute ;  and  the  sculp- 
tures at  Kamak  show  he  was  then  accompanied  by  his  son  Remeses, 
who  after  this  was  probably  sent  alone  in  command  of  an  army  against 
the  Arabians  and  Libyans,  as  stated  by  Diodorus  (i.  53). 

Among  the  grandest  monuments  left  by  Sethi  is  the  great  hall  of 
Karnak,  on  the  exterior  walls  of  which  are  many  beautiful  sculptures 
recording  his  victories,  and  his  personal  valour  in  killing  with  his  own 
hand  the  enemy^s  chief,  as  well  as  his  return  to  Egj'pt  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  priests  and  people. 

He  also  founded  a  temple  on  the  opposite  batik  to  his  father  Re- 
meses  I.,  which  like  the  great  hall  of  Kamak,  and  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  at  Abydus,  was  completed  by  his  son  Remeses  IL,  who  appears 
to  have  shared  the  throne  with  him  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign* 
Many  other  grand  monuments  bear  his  name ;  and  conspicuous  among 
these  is  his   tomb  in  the  valley  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  which  for  the 
beauty  of  its  sculptures  and  of  its  sarcophagus  of  oriental  alabaster, 
well  as  for  the  richness  of  its  coloured  details,  far  excels  the  rest  of 
those  spacious  sepulchres ;  and  if  some  others  surpass  it  in  extent,  no^K 
even  that  of  Remeses  V.,  miscalled  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  "  of 
Memnon,"  and  so  highly  admired  by  them,  can  be  compared  for  beautj^ 
with  the  tomb  of  Sethi.     His  long  reign  and  life  appear  to  have  end< 
suddenly  ]  for  after  he  had  completed  this  monument,  he  ordered 
extra  chamber  to  be  added  to  it,  which  was  never  finished ;  and  th^ 
figures  left  in  outline  prove  that  time  was  wanting  to  complete  it.     H^ 
is  said  to  have  reigned  51  or  55  years,  according  to  Manetho ;   but  th  -^ 
mouuments  do  not  determine  the  number. 

The  reigns  of  Sethi  and  his  son  may  be  considered  the  Augustan  a^^ 
of  Egypt,  in  which  the  arts  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellen<r^ 
of  which  they  were  there  capable ;  but  as  in  other  countries  their  cul- 
minating point  is  sometimes  marked  by  certain  indications  of  their  ap 
preaching  decadence,  so  a  little  mannerism  and  elongated  proportion 
began  to  be  perceptible  amidst  the  beauties  of  this  period.     Still  the 
style  and  finish  of  the  sculptures,  the  wonderful  skill  in  engraving  the 
granite  obelisks,  the  hieroglyphics  of  which  are  sometimes  cut   to  the 
depth  of  three  inches,  and  the  grace  of  the  figures  (conventional  as  they 
were)  far  surpass  those  of  any  other  epoch;  and  the  Remeseum,  or 
palace-temple  of  Remeses  II.,  "  in  the  western  suburb  of  Thebes  "  (called 
the  Memnonium),  is  by  far  the  best  proportioned  building  in  Egypt 
It  is  here  too  that  his  colossal  statue  of  red  granite  of  Syene  once  stood, 
towering  above  the  roof  of  the  temple,  amidst  the  ruins  of  which  it  now 
lies  prostrate  and  broken ;  and  this  statue  was  remarkable  as  excelling 
all  others  in  size  and  in  the  excellence  of  its  sculpture,    [b.  c.  1311].    He 
was  the  Remeses  to  whom  the  title  of  "  Miamim  "  was  particularly  applied ; 
and  though  Remeses  III.  had  the  same  title,  it  was  in  his  prcuomen, 
not  a  part  of  his  name;  and  Remeses  II.  has  therefore  the  best  claim  to 
the  name  of  '*  Remeses-Miamun." 
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Distingaished  as  Remeses  was  during  the  lifetime  of  his  &ther, 
he  became  still  more  remarkable  after  the  death  of  Sethi,  by  his  exten- 
sive  conquests,  as  well   as   by  the  numerous  monuments  he  raised 
throughout  the  country ;  and  it  is  evidently  by  him,  rather  than  by  his 
father,  that  the  great  works  attributed  to  the  Great  Sesostris  were  ex- 
ecuted, for  which    Diodorus  says  he  employed  so  many  captives — a 
statement  confirmed  by  a  record  on  the  rocks  at  Aboosimbel.     It  was  to 
these  bis  monuments,  in  particular,  that  the  attention  of  Germanicus  was 
directed  by  the  priests  during  his  visit  to  Thebes;  and  it  was  from  them 
that  his  guides  read  to  him  the  account  of  the  tributes  levied  on  foreign 
nations,  which,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  were  "  baud  minus  magnifica 
quam  quae  nunc  vi  Parthorum,  aut  potentia  Romana  jubentur.''*     But 
they  were  very  properly  shown  to  Germanicus  as  the  memorials  of  Re- 
meses, and  not  of  Sesostris. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  great  temples  of  Kamak  and  Luxor,  and 
at  the  so-called  Memnonium,  that  the  victories  he  gained  over  the 
enemies  of  Egypt  are  recorded ;  the  most  noted  of  which  were  over  the 
Khita,  one  of  whose  strongholds  was  protected  by  a  double  ditch,  and 
l>y  the  river  on  which  it  stood.  The  wars  waged  against  that  people 
'were  long  and  obstinate;  and  the  extent  of  their  dominions  reaching 
from  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  large  force  of  chariots,  and  dis- 
ciplined infantry  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  rendered  them  formid- 
able to  the  Egyptians  in  their  advance  into  Asia.  Nor  have  the 
sculptures  failea  to  show  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  attack  made 
upon  them  by  Remeses,  or  the  skill  with  which  they  drew  up  their 
drmy  to  oppose  him ;  and  the  tale  of  their  defeat  is  graphically  told  by 
the  death  of  their  chief,  drowned  as  he  endeavoured  to  repass  the  river, 
and  by  the  dispersion  of  their  numerous  chariots.  This  war  took  place 
ia  his  5th  year,t  as  recorded  at  Thebes,  and  Aboosimbel ;  and  he  was 
probably  satisfied  in  levying  a  tribute  on  that  occasion,  since  another 
war  broke  out  with  the  same  people  in  his  9th  year ;  and  the  treaty 
made  with  the  Khita  in  his  21st  year,  recorded  at  Karnak,  appears  also 
to  have  been  consequent  upon  another  campaign. 

It  was  during  the  wars  with  the  people  of  Asia  that  Remeses  in* 
scribed  the  tablet  on  the  rocks  by  the  road -side  above  the  Lycus,  near 
Berytus  in  Syria,J  which,  like  those  of  Sennacherib,  and  others  of  later 
periods,  prove  the  usual  coast  road  to  have  passed  by  that  spot,  from 
the  age  of  the  early  Pharaohs  to  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  Arabs,  as 
it  does  at  the  present  day.     The  tablets  of  Remeses^  were  dedicated, 

•  These  records  no  longer  exist,  and  the  destruction  of  that  part  of  the  monu- 
ments that  contained  them  will  explain  the  reason  why  Thothmes  III.,  with  fewer 
conquests  than  Remeses  II.,  has  left  more  memorials  of  the  tributes  he  levied  on 
vanquished  enemies. 

f  At  this  time  he  had  already  adopted  the  additional  title,  **  approved  of  the 
San/*  in  his  prenomen.  The  idea  of  there  being  two  kings  called  Remeses,  who 
succeeded  their  father  Sethi,  has  long  been  abandoned. 

%  M.  de  Saulcj  is  incredulous ;  but  they  are  still  there,  and  in  his  next  journey 
be  may  perhaps  be  fortunate  enough  to  discover  them. 

§  I  apply  stelflB  to  moveable  records,  tablets  to  those  on  rocks  and  walls  of 
temples. 
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one  to  AmuQ  the  god  of  Thebes,  another  to  Pthah  of  MemphiB,  the 
other  to  Re  of  Hcliopolis ;  the  two  former  the  deities  worshipped  at  the 
capitals  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  last  the  god  after  whom  he  was 
named. 

Not  only  do  the  monuments,  but  several  papyri,  record  the  wars  he 
waged  with  the  people  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  in  the  Sallier  papyri  that  men- 
tion is  made  of  his  war  with  the  Khita  in  his  9th  year.     The  enemies  the 
Egyptians  had  to  contend  with  were  mostly  the  same  in  the  time  of  Be- 
nieses  II.  as  of  Thothmes  III. ;  and  the  names  of  the  confederate  people 
with  the  Khita  are  read  by  M.  de  Rouge  as  "  Aradm^  Masmi,  PatoM^ 
liaschkasch,  Oeeon,  Gargouatan^  Chirdbe^  AJUan,  Atesch^  and  I^aka,"    Som 
of  them  were  Syrian  people ;  the  Chirdbe  were  probably  the  Sakhu^  abou 
Haleb  (or  Aleppo),  but  not  the  Chalybes  of  Asia  Minor ;     and  Atesa 
was  a  strong  fortress  in  the  land  of  Amar ;  and   the  African  Berherm^ 
Takrottrir*  and  others  he  conquered,  were  among  those  previously  de- 
feated by  the  third  Amunoph.     In  some  of  his  northern  wars  Remes^e 
was  assisted  by  certain  Asiatic  tribes,  who  became  allies  of  the  £gyp« 
tians ;  as  the  Skairetana,  a  people  described  as  living  near  the  sea,  a  lake^ 
or  some  large  river,  who  continued  to  be  in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  tlie 
time  of  the  third  Remeses,  when  he  extended  the  conquests  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  but  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  those  periods 
prevents  our  fixing  the  exact  position  of  these  and  other  countries,  men- 
tioned on  the  monuments. 

Some  insight  is  give  n  into  the  mode  of  warfare  of  that  age,  as  well 
as  the  means  of  attacking  and  defending  fortified  places.f  The  scaling- 
ladder  and  testudo  arietaria  had  long  been  in  use,  even  as  early  as  the 
Osirtasens  of  the  12th  dynasty.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  long  pike 
(terehra  or  rpvTravov),  and  a  covering  of  framework  (vinea)  supported  on 
forked  poles,  which  was  sufficiently  large  to  hold  several  men,  and  served 
to  cover  them  as  they  mined  the  place,  or  made  their  preparations  for  an 
attack ;  and  it  answered  both  for  the  *^  tesiudo  ad  fodiendum^'^  and  for 
that  '*  qx(^  ad  congestionem  fossanim  paratur^*^  mentioned  by  Vitruyius. 
While  the  miners  were  so  engaged,  the  parapets  were  cleared  by  heavy 
showers  of  arrows ;  and  the  same  was  done  when  the  pioneers  (the  halta- 
gis  of  an  eastern  army)  advanced  to  break  in  the  gates  of  the  place  with 
their  axes.  In  some  of  these  fortified  towns  there  was  an  outer,  or 
double,  or  even  a  triple  wall ;  the  ditches  being  furnished  with  bridges, 
as  at  the  fort  of  the  Khita  represented  at  the  Memnonium ;  and  the 
abutments  of  similar  bridges  are  found  in  the  ancient  forts  of  Egypt 
But  these  were  evidently  made  of  planks,  represented  in  the  sculptures 
by  a  flat  surface,  which  were  removed  when  the  garrison  had  retired 
within  the  works  before  a  besieging  force. 

It  was  during  the  repose  he  took  between  his  different  campaigns, 
and  after  their  glorious  termination,  that  Remeses  erected  the  many 
buildings  that  bear  his  name  throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  And 
the  stela  set  up  in  his  35th  year,  in  the  great  temple  of  Aboosimbel, 
was  placed  there  long  after  its  completion ;  and  speaks  no  longer  of 

•  Both  arc  names  used  to  tbis  day. 
f  See  note  '  on  ch.  169,  Book  ii. 
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wars^  but  of  the  god,  Pthali-Sokari,  granting  to  him  that  the  whol€ 
world  shoald  obey  him  like  the  Khita;  and  alludes  to  his  having  beauti- 
fied the  Temple  of  Pthah  at  Memphis.  Besides  the  temples  and  nume- 
rous statues  he  put  up  at  Thebes  and  Memphis,  the  chief  towns  of  each 
Dome,  and  many  of  minor  importance,  were  beautified  with  monuments 
erected  by  him,  or  in  his  honour ;  and  if  he  was  really  the  king  for 
whom  the  treasure-cities  Pithom  and  Raamses*  were  built  by  the  Israel* 
ites,t  the  unusual  splendour  with  which  he  adorned  the  small  temple  at 
Tauis,  where  numerous  granite  obelisks  bear  his  name,  will  accord  with 
the  fact  of  its  being  one  of  his  favourite  residences  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
when  "  marvellous  things  "  were  done  "  in  the  field  of  Zoan  "  (Tanis).} 
Even  Ethiopia  received  its  share  of  beautiful  monuments ;  and  the  rock 
temples  of  Aboosimbel  still  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers,  for  the 
Tariety  of  their  sculptures,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  colossi.  At  Napata 
(Gebel  Berkel),  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  he  also  erected  a  temple,  after- 
wards enlarged  by  Tirhaka ;  and  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  his  con- 
quests in  Asia  he  did  not  neglect  to  push  his  arms  much  further  into 
tipper  Ethiopia,  and  the  Soudan,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Indeed 
it  is  with  surprise  that  we  see  the  evidence  of  the  numerous  monuments 
erected  by  Kemeses  II.,  even  though  those  that  remain  must  bear  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  original  number;  more  colossal  and  other  statues 
remain  of  his  time  than  of  any  other  Pharaoh,  and  the  two  beautiful 
ones  discovered  at  Memphis  show  that  he  adorned  the  temples  of  the 
northern  capital  with  the  same  magnificence  as  those  of  Thebes.  They 
prove  too  that  the  Sesostris  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  put  up  the  colossi 
at  Memphis  was  this  Remeses. 

He  also  undertook  the  grand  project  of  opening  a  canal  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Red  Sea,  which  from  the  monuments  on  its  banks  was  evidently 
finished  by  him ;  and  re-opened,  rather  than  first  commenced,  by  Neco, 
or  by  Darius,  or  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This  canal  began  a  little 
above  Bubastis,  near  the  town  of  Patumos  (Pithom).  It  was  connected 
with  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  if  Remeses  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  pro- 
tect that  trade,  and  if  the  same  had  before  been  done  by  the  original 
Sesostris,  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  Sesostris  ^'  fitted  out  long 
vessels  "  on  that  sea  might  apply  to  both  these  kings.  Diodorus  even 
pretends  to  state  the  number,  which  he  reckons  at  400  galleys. 

Another  extensive  work,  apparently  attributable  to  this  king,  was 
the  wall,  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  built  by  Sesostris,  on  both  sides 
of  the  valley,  at  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  with  a  view  to  protect 
the  peasants  and  their  crops  from  the  wandering  Arabs ;  and  the  crude 
brick  remains  of  this  wall  are  still  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  where  it  ran  over  the  rocky  ground  on  the  east  bank.  It  is 
now  called  Gisr  el  agoos^  "  the  old  man's,"  or  "  old  woman's  dyke."     By 

♦  Pithom  appears  certainly  to  be  taken  from  the  name  of  Thmei,  "Truth,"  the 
goddess  who  forms  part  oi  the  prenomens  of  Hemeses  aud  his  father ;  Raamses  (Re< 
lueses}  being  his  nomeu. 

f  According  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  view  of  the  Exodus-period,  men 
tioned  above,  p.  zR7. 

X  Fsahn  Ixxviii.  12,  43;  Isa.  xiz.  11,  13. 
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this  the  Arabs  were  prevented  from  coming  to  the  yallej,  and  obtaining 
corn,  except  at  certain  points  where  ingress  and  egress  were  permitted; 
and  a  small  body  of  troops,  or  the  peasants  themselves,  sufficed  to  pre- 
vent any  disregard  of  these  regulations. 

The  partition  of  the  lands,  and  the  canalisation  of  the  country,  at- 
tributed to  Scsostris,  would  apply  to  the  earlier  king  rather  than  to  Re- 
meses  II. ;  though  land  surveying  and  all  that  related  to  the  canals  and 
the  river,  were  well-known  in  Egypt  long  before  the  age  even  of  the 
Osirtasens,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  sculptures  of  the  pyramid- 
period,  and,  if  the  story  is  to  be  credited,  by  the  change  of  the  course  of 
the  Nile  under  Menes. 

The  length  of  his  reign  is  consistent  with  the  number  of  his  monu- 
ments, and  the  extent  of  his  conquests ;  and  the  mention  of  the  62nd 
year  of  Hemcses  in  the  sculptures  agrees  with  the  61  full  years  ascribed 
to  him  by  Manetho.  According  to  Josephus  he  reigned  66  years.  This 
accounts  for  his  surviving  so  many  of  his  twenty-three  sons,  and  being 
succeeded  by  the  13th,  Fthahmen, 

B.  c.  1*245. — The  reign  of  his  successor  was  not  remarkable  for  any 
great  conquests ;  and  if  some  additions  were  made  by  Pthahnum  to  the 
monuments  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  other  places,  they  were  not  on  the 
same  grand  scale  as  those  of  his  father,  and  of  King  Sethi.  Pihahmen- 
ae-Pthahy  who  succeeded  Pthahmen,  [n.  c.  1237,]  was  probably  indebted 
for  the  throne  to  his  marriage  with  Taosiri^  if  she  was  really  a  daughter 
of  Kemeses  II. ;  and  so  little  was  he  regarded  by  the  Egyptians,  that 
his  name  is  omitted  from  the  Theban  lists  of  kings,  ana  even  erased 
from  his  sepulchre  in  the  valley  of  the  Kings'  tombs. 

I  Twentieth  Dynasty. — ^b.  c.  1232.] — The  memory  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing kings,  Sethi  II.  and  III.,  is  scarcely  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
the  chambers  and  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  added  by  the  first  of  them  to 
the  great  temple  of  Karnak;  by  their  tombs  ;  and  by  a  few  small  monu- 
ments; and  it  remained  for  their  successor  Remeses  III.,  [b.  c.  1219,] 
to  extend  the  arms  of  Egypt  abroad,  and  to  grace  its  cities  with  grand 
edifices,  only  surpassed  by  those  of  Sethi  I.  and  the  second  Kemeses. 

Indeed,  his  temple  at  Medeenet  Ilaboo  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  monuments    in    Thebes,  the  battle-scenes  most  spirited,  and   the 
history  of  his  campaigns  most  important ;  and  if  the  style  of  the  sculp- 
tures is  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  Sethi  I.  and  his  son,  their  designs 
are  full  of  spirit,  and  they  are  worthy  of  a  king  whose  victories  shed 
new  lustre  on  the  Egyptian  name,  and  revived  the  days  of  conquest  and 
glory.     But  the  change  he  made  in  the  mode  of  sculpturing  the  figures, 
and  hieroglyphics,  seems  to  have  been  the  prelude  to  the  decadence  of 
art ;  and  tiiough  gradual,  its  decline  became  evident  after  his  reign ;  nor 
were  the   momentary  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  Sheshonks,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  *'  revival "  under  the  26th  dynasty,  sufficient  effect- 
ually to  arrest  its  fall.     The  exquisite  care  bestowed  on  the  sculptures 
at  tlie  latter  period  certainly  did  much  to  restore  it  for  the  time ;  and 
we  admire  the  truth  and  correctness  of  the  drawing,  the  sharpness  and 
beauty  of  the  chiselling,  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Psammctichi  and  Ama 
SIS  ;   but  it   was   the  result  of  a  great  effort,  and  even  if  it  had  not  been 
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stopped  by  circumstances  would  have  been  insufficient  to  regenerate 
Egyptian  art. 

The  reign  of  Eemeses  III.  is  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  Egypt. 
Penetrating  far  into  Asia,  he  recovered  the  conquests  that  had  been 
neglected  by  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  even  extended  them  into 
new  countries,  the  names  of  which  are  previously  unnoticed  on  the 
monuments.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attacked  the  Khita,  though 
he  maintained  the  same  alliance  with  the  Shairetana  (or  Khaireftana\  who 
bad  assisted  Kemeses  II.  in  his  Asiatic  wars ;  and  allied  with  them  and 
two  other  people  (one  of  whom  was  distinguished  by  a  high  cap,  not  un- 
like that  of  the  modern  Tartars)  he  defeated  the  Eeho^  a  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  and  afterwards  inflicted  severe  chastisement  on  the  Tokart)  who, 
once  his  allies,  had  revolted  from  him.  In  this  revolt  they  were  joined 
by  a  portion  of  the  maritime  Shairetana^  in  whose  ships  they  sought  re- 
fuge from  the  conqueror,  after  he  had  cha<«ed  them  to  the  coast.  But 
the  Egyptians  were  as  successful  by  water  as  on  land ;  and  the  King, 
having  brought  round  his  fleet,  sunk  or  captured  their  galleys  and 
ravaged  their  coasts. 

These  Shairetana,  or  Khairetana,  have  been  conjectured  by  Mr.  Poole 
to  be  the  Cheretim,  or  Cretans,  which  is  not  impossible ;  though  the  un- 
certainty of  these  names,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the 
countries  overrun  by  the  Egyptians,  prevent  our  ascertaining  the  exact 
site  of  this  and  other  wars  recorded  on  the  monuments ;  and  it  is  pru- 
dent to  abstain  from  any  decided  opinion,  until  further  light  is  obtained 
from  other  documents. 

The  march  of  Renieses,  on  leaving  Egypt  for  this  campaign,  was 
through  several  countries,  some  of  which  were  at  peace  with  him ;  and 
he  is  represented  in  one  part  traversing  a  jungle  abounding  in  lions, 
before  he  reached  the  coast  where  his  naval  victory  was  gained.  After 
this,  he  attacked  several  fortified  towns,  some  surrounded  by  water  and 
defended  by  double  walls,  which  were  speedily  captured  by  escalade. 

In  one  of  his  conflicts  with  the  Reho^  the  loss  of  the  enemy  is  re- 
corded by  several  heaps  of  hands,  each  amounting  to  3,000,  showing  the 
number  that  had  been  slain  in  the  field ;  and  by  two  lines  of  captives, 
each  containing  1,000  men  \  and  these  last,  having  been  conducted  into 
his  presence  when  he  returned  home  to  Egypt,  were  presented  by  him, 
with  the  spoil  and  various  trophies  he  had  carried  ofl",  to  the  god  of 
Thebes. 

In  the  lists  of  countries,  over  which  he  claimed  dominion,  were  No- 
harayn  (Mesopotamia),  Rot-h-no^  and  other  Asiatic  districts ;  the  names 
of  many  people  of  Africa  he  conquered  are  also  mentioned  in  his  temple 
at  Medeenet  Haboo  \^  and  the  wealth  he  amassed  was  preserved  in  the 
treasury  there,  which  is  probably  the  very  one  alluded  to  by  Herodotus 
as  belonging  to  Ehampsiuitus.  Here  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  bags  of 
gold-dust,  and  objects  made  of  various  metals,  lapis-lazuli,  and  other 

*  As  the  notion,  long  since  discarded,  that  this  name  is  Medeene-Thaboo,  and 
related  to  Thehet^  has  been  revived,  it  is  only  right  to  state  that  it  is  decidedly  an 
error. 
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valuables  were  deposited ;  and  the  wealth  he  possessed  is  detailed  on  the 
sculptured  walls  of  its  several  chambers.* 

The  longest  date  found  on  the  monuments  is  of  his  26th  year;  ard 
with  him  closes  the  glorious  era  of  Egyptian  history.  Eight  more  kings 
followed,  bearing  the  name  of  Bemeses,  the  four  first  of  whom  were  his 
sons ;  but  none  of  these  equalled  the  renown  of  the  second  and  third  of 
that  name.  The  third  son  of  Kemeses  III.  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
one  in  whose  reign  the  risings  of  Sothis  are  given,  which  would  show  him 
to  have  lived  in  the  year  1240  b.  c.  ;t  and  if  this  date  could  be  positively 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Remeses,  and  another  to  that  of 
Thothmes  III.,  they  would  give  us  fixed  periods  of  great  importance  for 
chronology.     But  timt  date  for  Remeses  VI.  presents  a  difficulty. 

B.  c.  1171. — The  eighth  Remeses|  is  remarkable  for  having  main- 
tained the  conquests  of  Egypt  abroad.  He  made  some  additions  to  the 
Qreat  Temple  of  Karnak,  and  has  left  u^  some  historical  papyri ;  and 
his  marked  features,  conspicuous  from  the  high  bridge  of  his  nose,  have 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  Egyptians  represented  real  portraits  in 
their  sculptures.  He  was  not  a  sou  of  Kemeses  III.,  but  appears  to 
have  derived  his  right  to  the  throne  from  being  a  descendant  of  Amu- 
noph  I.  The  tombs  of  these  kings  show  that  they  did  not  neglect  the 
arts ;  but  little  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  monuments  respecting  the  deeds 
of  the  successors  of  the  eighth  Kemeses,  many  of  whom  bore  the  same 
name ;  and  the  reigns  of  the  last  of  them  were  probably  disturbed  by 
dissensions  at  home,  which  led  to  a  change  of  dynasty. 

[^Twenty -f  rat  and  Twenty- second  Dynasties, — b.  c.  1085.] — The  sceptre 
appears  to  have  passed,  towards  the  close  of  the  21st  dynasty,  into  the- 
hands  of  military  pontiffs;  and  the  names  of  these  "  high  priests  "  occur 
at  a  small  lateral  temple  belonging  to  the  great  pile  of  Karuak  ;  show- 
ing that  their  rule  was  not  local,  or  confined  to  the  Delta,  but  extended 
to   Upper    Egypt.      They   were    Amnn-se-Pehor^^  Pionkh^  and    his   soa 
Pisham  (perhaps  the   Osochor,  Psinaches,  and  Psusennes  of  Manetho)^ 
who  had  the  titles  and  office  of  king,  and  were  military  chiefs  also,  bein^ 
called  "  Commanders  of  the  soldiers."     They  seem  to  have  been,  as  Ma- 
netho  leads  us  to  suppose,  Tanites ;    the  high-priest  of  Amun,  Pisham^ 
being  called  "  chief  of  Tanis  (?)  in  the  Delta,"  or  *'  at  Ilehai  (Iseum)  im 
the  Delta."     Some  probably  ruled  in  right  of  their  wives.     They  wer^ 
succeeded  by  the  Sheshonks,  who  were  evidently  foreigners,  and,  as  Mr^ 
Birch  hits  conjectured,  Assyrians  ;||  whose  claims  to  the  throne  may^ 
have  been  derived  as  usual  from  intermarriage  with  the  royal  family  of 
Egypt,  and  have  been  put  forward  on  the  failure  of  the  direct  line.     In^ 
deed,  Sheshonk  I,  seems  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  Pisham  ;  and  h^ 
had  the  same  title  of  "  Hi^^h-priest  of  Amun."     Manetho  calls  the  firsC 

*  The  papyrus  of  Mr.  Harris,  so  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  mentions  the  of 
ferings  and  buildings  made  by  Remeses  III. ;  but  a  small  portion  of  it  has  as  ve< 
been  opened. 

f  I  had  supposed  this  king  to  be  the  9th  Remeses. 
The  7lh  in  my  Materia  Hieroglyphica. 
I  had  supposed  him  to  be  Bocchoris. 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  is  said  to  claim  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  about  1120  B.  c 
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of  the  two  Sheshonk  dynasties  Bubastites,  the  second,  or  23d  dynasty, 
Tanites ;  and  the  Tanite  line  seems  to  have  been  restored  in  Pt'shai  of 
the  23d  dynasty,  whose  name  so  nearly  resembles  the  Pisham  of  the  21st. 
Bubastis,  too,  appears  to  have  been  the  royal  city  of  the  kings  of  the 
22d  dynasty :  and  their  names  occur  there  as  on  other  monuments, 
with  the  title  "  son  of  Pasht "  (or  "  of  Buto  "),  the  goddess  of  that  citv. 

It  was  at  the  period  precedmg  the  accession  of  Sheshwik  (the  Shishak 
of  Scripture),  that  "  Hadad,  being  yet  a  little  child,"  having  escaped 
from  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  when  David  conquered  the  Edom- 
ites  (1  Kings  xi.  15,  17 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  11,  13 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  14), 
"  fled  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt;"  who  gave  him  the  sister  of  Tah- 
penes  *  the  queen  in  marriage.  And  as  neither  the  queen  of  Pehor^  nor 
of  Pishaniy  had  this  name,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Pharaoh  here  allud- 
ed to  was  another  king  of  the  21st  dynasty,  or  some  one  who  ruled  at 
that  time  in  Lower  Egypt. 

B.  c.  990. — The  first  Pharaoh  of  the  22d  dynasty  was  ShesJwnk  I, 
(Shishak),  the  contemporary  of  Solomon  ;  and  it  was  in  his  reign  that 
Jeroboam  '^  fled  into  Egypt,  unto  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  there 
till  the  death  of  Solomon  "  (1  Kings  xi.  40).  He  was  the  same  who  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  (b.  c.  971)  invaded  Judssa,  with  a  large 
Egyptian  army,  in  which  were  also  '^  the  Lubims,  the  Sukkiims,  and 
the  Ethiopians,"  and  a  corps  of  1200  chariots ;  and  having  taken  the 
walled  cities  of  Judah,  entered  Jerusalem,  pillaged  the  temple,  and 
*^  the  king's  house,"  and  "  carried  away  also  the  shields  of  gold  which 
Solomon  had  made  "  (1  Chron.  xii.  3-9).  And  the  record  of  this  cam- 
paign, which  still  remains  on  the  outside  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak, 
bears  an  additional  interest  from  the  name  of  ^'  Yuda  Mekhi  "  (kingdom 
of  Judah),  first  discovered  by  ChampoUion  in  the  long  list  of  captured 
districts  and  towns,  put  up  by  Sheshonk  to  commemorate  his  success. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Jerusalem  was  attacked  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  who  appear  to  have  been  friendly  towards  the  Israelites,  and  to 
have  had  no  motive  for  going  out  of  their  line  of  march  by  the  sea-coast, 
while  advancing  against  more  distant  and  more  powerful  enemies.  The 
Israelites,  too,  during  the  age  of  the  great  Egyptian  conquerors,  were 
not  as  yet  fully  settled  **'  in  the  land  ;  "  and,  having  to  contend  with  the 
people  of  Palestine,  had  no  reason  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  they  were,  therefore,  preserved  from  any  interference  of  the  Pha- 
raohs; and  in  Solomon's  time,  when  their  power  had  become  more  ex- 
tended, they  were  on  terms  of  strict  amity  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as 
with  the  Tyrians ;  and  Solomon  even  married  the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh  is  not  given ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  even  if  the  priestly  kings  had  not  increased  the  power  of 
Egypt,  they  had  not  allowed  it  to  decline  altogether ;  for  knowing  how 
acceptable  the  town  of  G-ezcr,  belonging  to  the  Canaanites,  between  Jaffa 
and  Jerusalem,  would  be  to  his  son-in-law,  Pharaoh  took  it,  and  de- 
stroyed the  Canaanites  there,  and  gave  it  ^^  for  a  present  unto  his  daugh- 
ter, Solomon's  wife  "  (1  Kings  ix.  16.) 

*  The  same  name  as  the  town  near  Pelusium,  called  Daphnse  bj  Herodotus. 
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Whatever  may  have  brought  about  the  chauge  of  policy  in  Egypt 
towards  the  Jews ;  whether  the  intrigues  of  Jeroboam,  in  order  to  in- 
sure his  own  safety  by  weakening  the  power  of  the  King  of  Judah, 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  or  any  complaint  made  by  Rehoboam 
against  the  Egyptians  for  having  favoured  his  designs ;  Sheshonk  was 
satisfied  with  plundering  the  treasures  ''  of  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  the  king^s  house  :"  and  Jeroboam  may  have  held  these  out  as  an  in- 
ducement to  the  Egyptian  king  to  undertake  the  expedition.  '^  Jerusalem'* 
itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pillaged,  owing  to  the  submission  of 
Rehoboam  ;  but  Judcea  remained  a  conquered  possession  in  *^  the  hand 
of  Shishak  "  (2  Chron.  xii.  5,  7,  8)  ;  and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  catalogued 
in  the  list  of  the  dominions  of  Egypt. 

Though  the  conquests  of  Sheshonk  were  much  less  extensive  than 
those  of  the  Remeses,  he  has  paraded  them  with  far  greater  display  in 
the  long  list  of  places,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  times  the  number 
of  those  previously  recorded  by  the  great  Egyptian  conquerors.  But 
they  have  not  the  same  importance,  from  the  mention  of  large  districts, 
as  the  older  lists ;  and  none  of  those  conquests,  on  which  the  older 
Pharaohs  justly  prided  themselves,  are  here  mentioned.  We  look  in 
vain  for  Carchemish,  Naharayn,  or  the  Rot-h-no ;  but  this  campaign  is 
most  interesting,  from  its  giving  us  the  first  and  nearest  approach  to 
synchronous  history ;  and  we  might  fix  within  a  few  years  the  reign  of 
Sheshonk,  if  we  knew  how  long  he  lived  after  Solomon's  death,  or  if 
the  year  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  invaded  Judaea,  had  been  recorded. 
He  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  ruled  21  years ;  and  the  date  of  his  21st 
year  is  found  on  the  monuments. 

The  stelse  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  in  the  Apis  burial-place  near 
Memphis,  gives  some  very  useful  information  respecting  the  succession 
of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  ;  and  even  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cam- 
byses ;  but  the  deeds  of  the  successors  of  Sheshonk  I.  seem  to  offer  little 
of  interest ;  and  though  their  names  occur  at  Thebes,  Bubastis,  and  other 
places,  nothing  is  found  worthy  of  note  respecting  them. 

The  order  of  these  kings  of  the  22nd,  or  Bubastite,  dynasty,  accord 
ing  to  M.  Mariette's  Apis  stelas,  is  : — 

Sheshonk  I.  (Shishak). 

Osorkon  I.,  his  son,  whose  11th  year  is  on  the  monuments. 

Her-sha-scb,  his  son,  according  to  M.  Mariette's  list. 

Osorkon  II.,  his  son-in-law,  whose  23rd  year  is  on  an  Apis  stela. 

Sheshonk  II.,  his  son. 

Tiklat,  Tiglath,  or  Takeloth  I.  (Tacelothis),  whose  15th  year  is 
on  the  monuments.  He  married  Keromama,  granddaughter 
of  Her-sha-seb. 

Osorkon  III.,  his  son,  whoso  28th  year  is  on  an  Apis  stela,  and 
another  monument. 

Sheshonk  III.,  his  son,  whose  28th  (and  29th?)  year  is  on  the 
monuments. 

Tiklat,  Tiglath,  or  Takeloth  II.,  his  son. 
[llie  Twenty 'third  Dynasty. — b.  c.  818.] — said  to  be  of  Tanites,  con« 
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siflting  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Sheshonk  family — seems,  according 
to  the  Apis  stelse,  to  be  : — 

Pishai  (or  Pikhai).     (Psammis  of  Manetho  ?) 
Sheshonk  IV.,  his    son,  who  reigned  at  least  37  years,  but 
who  does  not  appear  to   have    been    succeeded  by  any  of 
hb  sons. 

Petubastes,  whom  Manetho  places  the  first  king  of  the  23rd  dynasty, 
may  have  followed  Sheshonk  IV. ;  as  his  name  has  been  found  by  M. 
Prisse,  reading  Amim-mai-Pet'Basht  (or  Ptt-Btdo)^  and  another  by  Lep- 
sius  reading  Pet-se-PashL  But  Petubastes  was  not  of  the  Sheshonk 
family.  The  Assyrian  character  of  the  names  in  the  families  of  these 
kings  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch,  that  they  were  As- 
syrians :  Nimrot,  or  Nimrod^  occurs  more  than  once ;  and  a  prince 
Takeloth  (Ttklat  or  Tiglath)  is  called  chief  of  the  Mashoashj  a  people 
of  Asia  mentioned  among  the  enemies  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the 
Kemeses.* 

No  allusion  is  made  on  the  monuments  to  Zcrah  the  Cushite,  or 
Ethiopian,  who  was  defeated  by  the  King  of  Judah  ^b.  c.  941  ?) ;  an 
event  which  should  have  happened  about  the  reign  oi  Osorkon  II.  ('2 
Chron.  xiv.  9) ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  Ethiopian  prince 
could  have  invaded  Judaoa,  while  all  Egypt  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sheshonks ;  unless,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  Zerah  was  a  King 
of  Asiatic  Ethiopia. 

[TicerUy-fourth  Dynasty. — b.  c.  734.] — Bocchoris  the  Wise,  who  was 
more  famed  as  a  legislator  than  a  warrior,  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have 
been  the  sole  king  of  the  24th  dynasty.  He  was  the  first  who  trans- 
ferred the  ruling  house  to  Sa'is,  afterwards  restored,  and  continued  by 
the  28th  dynasty  until  the  Persian  conquest.  He  was  the  sou  of  Tne- 
phachthus;t  whoso  curse  against  Menes|  is  consistent  with  the  fact  of  his 
seeing  the  decline  of  Egyptian  power,  and  with  the  common  habit  oi 
attributing  to  some  irrelevant  cause  (such  as  the  accidental  innovations 
of  an  early  king)  the  gradual  fall  of  a  nation ;  and  is  only  worth  noticing, 
as  illustrating  the  declining  condition  of  Egypt  during  the  age  ot 
Tnephachthus  and  his  son. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  foundation  of  Rome  took  place ;  and 
great  changes  were  beginning  in  Asia.  The  powerful  kingdom  of  As- 
syria was  already  preparing  to  supplant  the  rule  of  the  Egyptians  in 
Syria ;  and  a  series  of  defeats  and  successes  followed,  until  their  final 
expulsion,  under  Neco,  confined  them  to  the  defence  of  their  own  frontier. 
After  a  reign  of  six  (or,  according  to  some,  of  44)  years,  Bocchoris  is 
said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  deposed,  by  Manetho  to  have  been  burnt 
to  death,  by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian ;  though  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Ethiopian  king  came  in  the  reign  of  Any  sis  (ii.  137),  and  put  to  death 
Neco  the  father  of  Psammctichus. 

But  besides  this  inconsistency,  the  talc  of  his  cruelty  is  quite  at 

*  Tiglath  or  Diglath  is  the  old  name  of  the  Tigris  according  to  Jowphua ;  the 
Diglit  of  Pliny,  the  Hidei<el,  or  Digla,  oi  Gen.  u.  14,  Dan.  x.  4,  Eddeicel  of  the 
LXX. 

f  The  name  of  Neith  may  perhaps  b:  traced  in  this.  %  '^l>ove,  p.  285. 
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variance  with  wbat  Herodotus  and  DIodoras  (i.  60)  both  say  of  bis 
character,  and  of  Sabaco's  retirement  from  the  throne  lest  he  should 
commit  an  act  of  injustice  (Her.  ii.  139),  as  well  as  with  the  respect 
paid  by  the  kings  of  this  Ethiopian  dynasty  to  the  customs  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  same  character  for  humanity  is  ascribed  to  another  Ethio- 
pian, called  by  Diodorus  Actisanes,  whoso  name,  however,  is  not  mention- 
ed either  by  Manetho,  or  the  monuments ;  and  another  of  them,  Tirhaka, 
who  succeeded  the  Sabacos,  and  raised  the  military  power  of  the  country 
almost  to  its  ancient  level,  showed,  by  the  numerous  monuments  he 
raised,  his  respect  for  the  religion  and  the  internal  Welfare  of  Egypt. 

[Twentij'fifth  Dynasty. — b.  o.  714  ?] — Three  or  four  kings,  who  came 
from  Napata  in  Ethiopia,  formed  tne  25th  dynasty.  The  first  was 
Sabaco  I. ;  but  it  is  uncertain  which  of  the  Sabacos,  or  Skeheks,  of  the 
monuments  corresponded  to  the  So,  or  Sava,  of  the  Bible*  (the  Si/yuyr 
of  the  Septuagint),  who  made  a  treaty  with  Hosea,  King  of  Israel :  f 
an  event  which,  involving  the  refusal  of  his  tribute  to  the  King  of  As—- 
Syria,  led  to  the  taking  of  Samaria  and  the  captivity  of  the  teik- 
tribes. 

B.  c.  690. — Of  the  brilliant  reign  of   Tehrak  their  successor,  the  Tir — 
haka  of  the  Scriptures,  sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  monuments 
of  Thebes  and  other  places,  as  well  as  of  his  Ethiopian  capital,  when 
he  enlarged  and  beautified  the  great  temple  beneath  the  '^  sacred  moon 
tain,"  now  called  Gebel  Berkel ;  and  the  court  he  added  to  the  tempi 
of  Mcdeenet  Haboo  in  Thebes  bears  the  memorials  of  his  victories  i 
Asia  over  the  Assyrians.     For  it  was  during  his  reign  that  Sennacherib^ 
threatened  to  invade  Lower  Egypt,  when  Tirhaka  advancing  into  Syria^ 
defeated  the  Assyrians ;  and  if  the  Egyptians  concealed  this  fact  from 
Herodotus,  it  was  doubtless  from  their  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the 
long  rule  of  the  Ethiopians;  and  the  priest-king  Sethos  he  mentions  may 
only  have  been  the  governor  of  Memphis  and  the  Delta  under  Tirhaka. 
Indeed,  if  Sabaco  was  a  contemporary  of  Neco,  the  father    of  Psamme- 
tichus,  these  Ethiopians  may  have  ruled  while  Stephinathis,  Necepsus, 
and  Neco,  placed  by  Manetho  before  Psammetichus  I.  in  the  26th  SaKte 
dynasty,  were  governors  of  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  among  the  12 
monarchs,  or  chiefs  of  provinces,  called  12  kings  by  Herodotus.   Eusebius, 
however,  quoting  Manetho,  places  an  Ethiopian  called  Ammeres  {  be- 
fore Stephinathis  and  his  two  successors. 

It  may  be  generally  observed  that  whenever  the  Egyptians  repre- 
sented a  blank,  or  the  rule  of  ignoble  kings,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conclude 
that  a  foreign  dynasty  was  established  in  the  country ;  and  if  any  Egyp- 
tian prince  exercised  authority  during  the  reign  of  Tirhaka,  it  must 
have  been  in  a  very  secluded  part  of  the  marsh-lands  of  the  Delta,  as 
the  monuments  show  his  rule  to  have  extended  over  all  the  principal 

•  The  name  of  one  of  these  Sheheka  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Kuyun- 

Ilk  (note  *  on  ch.  137,  Book  ii.  of  Herodotus).     The  name  of  the  second  appears  to 
»e  the  Sebechon  of  Manetho. 
!2  Kings  xvii.  4. 
Perhaps  connected  with  Pi6nkhi  and  Queen  Amunati$.  (See  following  page.) 
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plaoes  in  Egypt.  Moreover,  the  Apia  stelse  proTO  tbat  Phbih-  ^^^ 
metichoB  I.  wsa  tbe  sole  and  independent  ruler  of  Egypt  im-  I  w 
mediately  after  Tirhalca,  without  any  intermediate  king ;  *  and  I  ▼ 
an  Apis,  born  in  the  26th  year  of  Tirbaka,  died  in  the  2l8t  year  I  j^ 
of  Psamiuetichua,  aged  21  years  ;  tbe  reign  of  Tirbaka  hnving  I  ^^ 
oontiuned  only  t^i  montbe  and  four  days  after  tbe  death  of  tbat  V^^ 
bull.  -^^ 

The  discovery  of  these  monuments  by  M.  Mariette  is  most  import&nt 
for  chronology.  Like  the  stela  of  Florence  they  limit  our  dates ;  and 
tbey  show  tbat  the  hieroglyphio  name  of  Psanimeticbu8,f  hitherto  con- 
sidered of  tbe  first,  was  really  of  the  second  of  that  name. 

[Tioenty-iixth  Di/niuty. — b.  o.  664.] — Tbe  Florence  stela  reckons 
only  71  years  4  months  8  days  from  tbe  35th  year  of  Amasis  to  tbe 
3rd  of  Neoo  ;  if,  therefore,  the  death  of  Amasia  is  fixed  in  525  b.  c,  and 
if  his  reign  only  lusted  44  years,  be  must  hare  ancended  tbe  throne  569 
B.  c. ;  but  this,  at  the  longest  calculation,  will  only  bring  tbe  accession 
of  Psarametichus  I.  to  664  B.  c,  allowing  him  a  reign  of  54  years,  as 
given  by  Herodotus  and  Manetho,  and  confirmed  by  one  of  the  Apis 
stelre.  Another  of  these  stebe,  in  tbe  26th  year  of  Tirbaka,  which 
reckons  21  years  to  the  21st  of  Psammeticbus  I.,  shows  that  tbe  begin- 
ning of  Tirhaka'e  reign  preceded  the  accession  of  Psamiuetichua  by  es- 
•ctly  26  years,  and  therefore  fell  into  the  year  690  b.  c.  ;  and  the  50 
years  given  by  Herodotus  to  Sahaco  should  probably  be  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  rule  of  the  Ethiopian,  or  '25tb  dynasty. 

An  important  fact  is  also  learnt  from  the  monumenta  at  Thebes,  re- 
spec  tine  Psam  me  tichus  I.,  that  ho  married  Tapetntapa,  (?)  tbe  daughter 
of  an  Ethiopian  king  called  PiOnlhi,  or  Pttdnkh  {c  rf),  and 
'  "^       n  Amunatii 
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n  line  of  Sa«e  kings 
o  the  person  of  Piuiramet- 
ichus.      This   satisfactorily 
'    explains  the  retirement  of 
tbe  Ethiopian  princes  from  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

One  of  tbe  first  measures  of  Psammeticbus  was  to  secure  the  fron- 
tiers of  Egypt  from  foreign  aggression;  and  bis  foresight  was  evinced  by 
his  acceptance  of  the  services  of  tbe  Greeks.  But  this  excited  the 
jealoosy  of  the  native  troops ;  and  tbe  marked  preference  be  showed 
the  Qreeks  on  all  occasions  inflamed  tbeir  discontent,  which  was  further 
increased  by  the  length  of  the  siege  of  Aiotus;  tbat  strong  place,  de- 
fended by  an  Assyrian  garrison,  baring  only  yielded  to  tbe  arms  of 
FsammcAcbus  after  a  long  siege;}  stated  to  have  lasted  to  tbe  im- 

*  Tbig  do«s  not  posiiivelj  prove  that  no  kings  intervened  between  Tirlmka  and 
Fwmmetichas  I.,  is  the  latter  mn.y  hsTO  ioeluded  their  abort  reigns  in  bia  own. 

SFerhapa  more  properly  PsBmaiik  (Ptmtk)  or  PmmaCichuS. 
Jasiifjing  ita  name,  Ashdod,  or  Sheddcd,  "  tbe  Blrong."    (See  n.  '  eh.  161.) 
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probable  period  of  29  years.     Already  in  an  excited  state  of  mind,  they 
received  the  additional  affront  of  being  placed  in  the  left  wing,  while  the 
Greeks  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  the  right  ;*  they  therefore  broke 
out  into  open  revolt ;  and  quitting  the  camp,  they  united  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  in  Egypt ;   which  had  become  dissatisfied  at  a  long  deten- 
tion, beyond  the  usual  period  of  service,  in  the  border  fortresses  of 
Marca,  and  Daphnso  of  Pelusium ;   and  marching  up  to  Elephantine  on 
the  southern  frontier,  they  were  joined  by  that  garrison  also,  and  then 
withdrew  into  Ethiopia.!     At  first  the  king  sent  to  recall  them  to  their 
duty ;  but  in  vain ;  he  therefore  followed  them  himself  as  far  as  Elepban* 
tine,  and  despatched  some  of  the  Greeks  to  Lower  Ethiopia,  with  his- 
most  faithful  Egyptian  adherents,  to  persuade  them  to  return.     Haying 
overtaken  them,  they  solemnly  conjured  them  not  to  leave  their  country^ 
their  wives,  and  their  families ;  but  deaf  to  these  entreaties,  they  con^ 
tinned  their  march  into  the  Upper  country ;  where  they  received  th^ 
welcome  they   expected    from  the   friendship    subsisting  between  th^ 
Ethiopians  and  Egypt,  which  had  been  so  recently  ruled  by  their  princes.* 
Out  of  regard,  however,  for  the  family  alliance  of  the  Ethiopian  ki: 
with  Psammetichus,  they  were  removed  far  from  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
and  settled  beyond  Meroe  in  certain  lands  allotted  to  them  by  the  Ethi — 
opian  king ;  where  their  descendants  long  continued  to  live ;  retainin 
their  distinguishing  characteristics  of  "  strangers ; ''  as  the  Turks  left  i 
Ethiopia,  by  Soltan  Selim,  in  later  times  have  done,  from  1517  a.  d. 
the  present  century.     It  was  on  thb  occasion  that  the  inscription 
supposed  to  have  been  written  at  Aboosimbcl,  mentioning  the  journey 
of  Psammetichus  to  Elephantine.^ 

This  defection  of  the  troops,  though  it  did  not  precede  the  capture 
of  Azotus,  prevented  Psammetichus  from  continuing  his  conquests  in 
Syria,  and  recovering  the  influence  there  which  the  Assyrians  had  wrest- 
ed from  the  Pharaohs ;  and  obliged  him,  as  Herodotus  states  (i.  164, 
105),  to  purcliase  a  peace  from  the  Scythians,  who  having  overrun  all 
Asia,  and  penetrated  into  Syria,  threatened  to  invade  Egypt 

The  services  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  soldiers  were  rewarded  by  hini 
with  the  gift  of  certain  lands,  called  afterwards  "  the  Camps,"  on  the  two 
opposite  banks  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  below  Bubastis ;  where 
they  remained,  till  Amasis,  wishing  to  employ  them,  removed  them  to 
Memphis.  Psammetichus  also  entrusted  to  their  care  several  Eg3rptian 
children,  to  be  taught  Greek,  from  whom  the  interpreters,  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  were  descended ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  Egyp- 
tians relaxed  their  laws  against  foreigners,  and  became  more  favourably 
disposed  towards  them.  The  Greeks  too  then  began  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  history,  philosophy,  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians ; 
though  it  is  surprising  that  they  have  given  us  little  useful  or  reliable 
information,  respecting  a  country  they  considered  so  interesting.  With 
all  their  love  of  inquiry,  and  their  enterprising  qualities,  they  were  not 

•  This  appears  to  have  been  their  r//iV/  grievnnce. 
f  Their  reputed  number  of  210,000  men  is  evidently  an  exaggeration. 
X  Mentioned  in  note  '  on  eh.  30,  Book  ii.     Herodotus  says  Psammetichus  him- 
self overtook  them,  which  is  not  probable. 
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behind  the  secluded  Egyptians  in  prejudice  against  foreigners,  whom  thej 
looked  upon  as  *'  barbarians ;  "  and  though  Herodotus  shows  they  had 
aow  the  opportunity  of  learning  everything  about  Egypt,  they  have  not 
jven  given  us  the  names  of  all  the  kings  of  the  26th  dynasty ;  nor  any 
jatisfactory  account  of  the  customs  of  the  people. 

Psammetichus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of 
Bgypt,  and  to  the  embellishment  of  the  temples.  The  arts  were  highly 
mcouraged,  and  a  fresh  impulse  being  given  to  them  during  this  and 
;he  subsequent  reigns,  a  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  execution 
md  high  finish  of  the  sculptures ;  and  this  period  may  be  called  the 

*  renaissance  "  of  Egyptian  art.*  To  the  temples  Psammetichus  made 
^eat  additions,  in  Thebes  and  other  cities ;  at  Memphis  he  added  the 
toathem  court,  or  Propylaeum,  of  the  Temple  of  Pthah,  and  opposite  it  a 
nagnificcnt  edifice  for  Apis,  where  he  was  kept  when  publicly  exhibited ; 
;he  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  colossal  Osiride  figures,  12  cubits 
ligh  ;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  Apis  sepulchres  near  Memphis 
>egan  to  assume  more  importance  and  extent. 

B.  c.  610. — Psammetichus  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Neco  (or 
S^echo),  whose  first  care  was  to  improve  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Egypt.  With  this  view  he  began  to  re-open  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to 
;he  Red  Sea,  till  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  working  for 
^he  Barbarian,  he  abandoned  his  project — a  reason  more  probable  than 
he  one  assigned  by  Diodorus  (i.  83)  for  Darius  not  completing  it — 

*  that  the  Red  Sea  was  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt :  "  for  the  previous 
completion  of  the  canal  under  the  second  Rcmeses,  and  the  experience 
)f  the  Egyptians  in  such  operations,!  would  have  shown  this  to  be  an 
;rror ;  like  that  in  modern  times  of  supposing  the  Red  Sea  higher  than 
;he  Mediterranean.  Nor,  even  had  it  been  so,  would  this  have  been  an 
mpediment ;  as  the  use  of  sluices,  so  well  known  in  Egypt,  would  have 
•emoved  it ;  and  indeed  they  were  actually  adopted  there  to  prevent  the 
tea-water  from  tainting  the  canal,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the  efifect  of  the 
nundation,  and  of  the  high  tide  of  from  five  to  six  feet  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Neco  next  fitted  out  some  ships,  in  order  to  discover  if  Africa  was 
^ircumnavigable ;  J  for  which  purpose  he  engaged  the  services  of  certain 
Phoenician  mariners ;  and  he  has  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to 
ificertain  the  peninsular  form  of  that  continent,  about  twenty-one  cen- 
'Uries  before  Bartolomeo  Diaz  and  Yasco  de  Gama.  After  this,  taking 
ftdvantagc  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  Western  Asia,  he  endeavoured 
o  re-establish  the  influence  of  Egypt  in  tliat  quarter,  and  to  extend  its 
;onqucsts  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  therefore  marched  a  formidable 
irmy  into  Syria,  for  tlie  purpose  of  capturing  Carchemish  on  the 
Suphrates;  when  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  wishing  probably  to  ingratiate 
limself  with  the  Babylonians,  and  disregarding  the  friendly  remon- 
trances  of  Neco,  ventured  to  oppose  him  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  (2 
ybron.  XXXV.  22).     The  utter  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  is  described 

»  See  above,  p.  312. 

f  The  inconsistency  of  8uppo.'»ing  that  the  canal-making  Egyptians  were  indebted 
>  the  Greeks  for  this  canal  is  siifiicicntly  obvious, 
t  Berod.  It.  42. 
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by  the  expression  (in  2  Kings  xxiii.  29),  "  Pharaob-Nechoh 

slew  him  at  Megiddo,  when  he  had  seen  him ;  "  and  Neco  continued  hii 
march  to  the  Euphrates.  This  is  probably  the  same  event  described  by 
Herodotus,  who  says  Neco  met  and  routed  the  Syrians  at  Magdolus 
(Megiddo),  and  afterwards  took  Cadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria.  Re- 
turning victorious  from  Carchemish,  he  deposed  Jehoahaz  the  son  of 
Josiah,  who  had  been  made  king,  and  having  "  put  the  laud  to  a  tribute 
of  an  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold,"  he  made  his  brother 
Eliakim  (whose  name  he  changed  to  Jehoiakim)  king  in  his  stead,  carry- 
ing away  Jehoahaz  captive  to  Egypt.  But  the  power  of  the  Babylonians 
had  now  become  firmly  established ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, three  years  afterwards,  "  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  "  ( Jer. 
xlvi.  2),  took  from  Neco  "  all  that  pertained  "  to  him,  "  from  the  river 
(torrent)  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  "  (2  Kings  xxiv.  7) ;  "  and 
the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land."  * 

Neco  reigned  16  years,  according  to  Herodotus — a  number  proved 
to  be  more  correct  than  the  six  years  of  Manetho,  by  one  of  the  Apia 
stelaD  mentioning  his  16th  year;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Psam- 
metichus  IL,  the  Psammis  of  Herodotus,  [b.  c.  594,]  who  made  several 
additions  to  the  temples  of  Karnak  at  Thebes,  and  of  Lower  Egypt.  The 
only  remarkable  events  of  his  reign  were  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia,  at 
which  time  he  erected,  or  added  to,  the  small  temple,  on  the  east  bank 
opposite  PhilsB ;  and  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  the  Elaeans  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (ii.  160).  Manetho  and  Herodotus  agree  in  giv- 
ing him  a  reign  of  six  years,  [b.  c.  588.]  After  him  his  son  and  5a^ 
cesser  Apries  reigned  according  to  the  latter  25,  according  to  MaDetho 
19  years ;  whose  hieroglyphical  name  is  found  at  Thebes,  about  Phiisfj 
at  Memphis,  and  in  various  places  in  Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  an 
obelisk  afterwards  removed  to  Rome  ;  and  one  of  the  Apis  stelae  men- 
tions a  sacred  bull,  born  in  the  16th  year  of  Neco,  which  was  consecrat- 
ed at  Memphis  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Psammetichus  II.,f  and 
died  in  the  llith  of  Apries,  having  lived  nearly  18  years.  He  was  the 
Pharaoli-Hophra  of  the  Bible,  and  a  contemporary  of  Zedekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  wlio  liad  been  made  king  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  who,  hoping 
to  throw  oft*  the  yoke  of  Babylon,  made  a  treaty  with  Egypt. 

The  successes  of  Apries  promised  well;  and  he  was  considered  the 
most  fortunate  monarch,  who  had  ruled  Egypt,  since  his  great-grand- 
father Phammetichus  I.  (Herod,  ii.  161).  He  also  sent  an  expedition 
against  Cyprus;  and  besieged  and  took  Gaza,  and  the  city  of  Sidon; 
defeated  the  king  of  Tyre  by  sea,  a;id  obliged  "  the  Chaldaeans  that  be- 
sieged Jerusalem  "  to  retire  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5).  So  elated  was  he  by  these 
successes,  that  he  thought  "not  even  a  god  could  overthrow  him;" 
which  accords  with  the  account  of  his  arrogance  in  Ezekiel  (xxix.  3), 
where  he  is  called  "the  groat  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  the 
rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself."  But  reverses  followed,  and  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah — ^"  I 
will  give  Pharaoh-Hophra  king  of  Egypt  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 

•  Sec  n.  ^  ch.  159,  B.  ii. 

f  Thii?  was  generally  the  year  following  its  birth. 
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and  into  the  hands  of  them  that  seek  his  life  ^' — ^was  fulfilled.  Ao* 
cordiog  to  Herodotus  he  had  sent  an  expedition  against  Cjrene,  and  hia 
troops  being  defeated,  thej  attributed  their  disgrace  to  the  king,  and 
revolted  against  him ;  when  Amasis,  being  sent  by  Apries  to  appease 
them,  was  induced  to  join  the  revolters.  Upon  this  Apries  advanced  to 
attack  them,  with  his  30^00  Ionian  and  Carian  auxiliaries  (whom  he 
had  abstained,  out  of  prudent  motives,  from  sending  against  the  Greeks 
of  Cjrene),  and  with  the  few  Egyptians  who  remained  faithful  to  him ; 
and  the  two  armies  having  met  at  5lomemphis,  Apries  was  defeated  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Sais.  Though  treated  kindly  by  his  captor,  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  the  Egyptians  shortly  afterwards  obliged  Amasis 
to  put  him  to  death  j  and  he  was  buried  in  the  royal  sepulchres  of 
Sais. 

Engaged  in  the  war  against  Cyrcne,  Apries  had  not  been  at  leisure 
to  protect  Jerusalem,  from  which  his  army  had  been  immediately  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  Babylonians  returned,  besieged  it  in  the  9th  year  and 
10th  month  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxix.  1,  and  2  Kings  xxv.  2),  and  took  it 
in  his  11th  year;  and  having  burnt  it,  carried  away  the  remnant  of  the 
people  into  captivity,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  left  under 
Gedaliah,  the  governor  of  Judaea  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
who,  on  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  fled  into  Egypt  (Jer.  xxv.  23 — 26). 

The  threat  of  their  being  overtaken  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  throne  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  being  set  on  the  stones  at  Tahpanhes,*  with  that  of  the 
burning  and  carrying  away  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  the  breaking  of 
the  images  in  Beth-Shcmesh  (Hcliopolis),  appear  to  point  to  an  actual 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  during  the  reign  of  Apries  (Jer. 
xliii.  10,  xliv.  1,  30) ;  and  the  wording  of  the  sentence  shows  that  his 
**  enemy,"  and  they  who  "  seek  his  life,"  apply  rather  to  the  king  of  Bab- 
ylon than  to  Amasis.  Bcrosus  and  Megasthenes  also  mention  Nebu- 
chadnezzar having  invaded  Egypt;  and  to  this  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
(xix.  2)  may  refer — "  I  will  set  the  Egyptians  against  the  Egyptians, 
and  they  shall  fight  every  one  against  his  brother ;  .  .  .  .  city  against 
city,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  ....  The  Egyptians  wDl  I  give 
into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  lord,  and  a  fierce  king  shall  rule  over  them." 
For  though  it  seems  to  relate  to  an  earlier  period,  when  Assyria  was 
powerful  (the  prophecy  being  given  soon  after  the  time  of  Tirhaka),  and 
mentions  the  Egyptians  being  captives  of  Assyria^  it  is  more  likely  to 
allude  to  the  state  of  Egypt  under  Apries,  and  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Babylonians. 

The  tale  then  of  Amasis'  rebellion  seems  only  to  have  been  used  to 
conceal  the  truth  that  Apries  was  deposed  by  the  Babylonians ;  and 
this  accords  better  with  the  fact  of  Amasis  being  a  person  of  rank,  which 
IB  shown  by  the  monuments,  and  by  Diodorus,  and  by  his  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Psammetichus  III. ;  and  he  probably  came  to  the  throne 
by  the  intervention  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  custom  of  Eastern  na- 
tions, and  the  instances  in  the  Bible  at  this  period,  of  kings  set  up  by 
an  invader  in  the  place  of  a  predecessor,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute, 
are  too  numerous  not  to  render  this  highly  probable ;  and  thus  will  be 

*  DapbDSB  of  Pelusium. 
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explained  the  otherwise  perplexing  prophecy  of  the  40  years'  hnmiUation 
of  Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi.  13,  26 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  10, 11).  The  great  deaolation 
of  Egypt,  and  its  being  utterly  waste  and  tminhabited  40  years,  can  only 
be  a  ngurative  expression ;  intended  to  portray  the  degradaiion  of  £gypt| 
and  its  fall  from  the  high  position  it  held  before  the  inyasion  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  since  the  Bible  itself  tells  us  that  Hophra  obliged  the  Ba^ 
bylonians  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  reign  of  Amasis  is 
shown  by  the  monuments,  and  by  Herodotus,  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  periods  of  Egyptian  history.* 

Of  Psammetichus  III.  some  monuments  remain  at  Thebes  ;f  bat 
his  reign  was  not  noted  for  any  event  of  importance,  and  it  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  he  followed,  or  preceded,  Apries.  His  queen's  name 
was  Nit6cris  {Nieith-akrijj  whose  father  was  the  second  Psammetichus, 
and  his  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Amasis. 

Amasis,  Amee^  or  AahmeSj  whose  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  th^ 
first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty  (called  by  way  of  distinction  Amosis)^ 
had  the  additional  title  "iV«/-w,"  or  **  the  son  of  Neith,"  the  Minerva  of^ 
Sats,  which  was  the  native  city  of  the  kings  of  the  26th  dynasty,  and  th^ 
royal  residence  until  the  Persian  conquest,  [b.  c.  569.]  His  reign  is  saicS. 
to  have  lasted  44  years ;  which  number  has  been  found  on  the  monuments  ; 
though  (as  before  observed)  it  may  have  been  still  longer.     Herodota»9 
in  describing  the  flourishing  condition  of  Egypt  at  this  time,  states  that 
it  contained  20,000  well  inhabited  cities  (ii.  177;  Plio.  v.  11),  and, 
though  this  number  is  exaggerated,  the  country  was  prosperous ;  and 
the  wealth  of  individuals  is  shown  by  their  splendid  tombs  at  Thebes. 
The  immense  booty,  too,  carried  off  by  the  Persians  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  the  historian ;  and  the  reign  of  Amasis  was  remarkable  for  the 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  monuments  he  erected  throughout 
the  country,  from  the  Cataracts  to  the  Delta.     SaKs  in  particular  was 
adorned  with  grand  monuments ;  and  the  magnificent  Propylaeum,  or 
court,  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  far  excelled  any  otiier  in  size  and  beauty, 
as  well  as  in  the  dimensions  of  its  stones.     Before  it  Amasis  placed  sev- 
eral large  colossi,  with  a  dromos  of  gigantic  androsphinxes,  leading  to  the 
main  entrance ;  and  here  was  the  immense  monolithic  edifice  described 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  175),  which  was  brought  from  the  Cataracts,  a  dis- 
tance of  700  miles ;  and  which  only  fell  short  of  that  of  Buto,  in  its 
dimensions  (Herod,  ii.  155).     At  Memphis,  also,  the  beautiful  temple 
of  Isis  he  built,  and  the  colossi  he  placed  before  the  temple  of  Pthah, 
and   other  monuments,  were  highly  admired ;    and  a  great  monolith 
bearing  his  name  still  remains  at  Tel-E'tmai,  in  the  Delta,  similar  to, 
though  smaller  than,  the  one  of  Sa'is.t 

Amasis  did  not  neglect  the  military  resources  of  Egypt,  nor  allow 
recent  events  to  impair  its  power ;  for  he  took  Cyprus,  and  made  it  trib- 
utary to  him  (Herod,  ii.   178;   Diod.  i.  G8);  and  the  attention  he  be- 

•  See  notes  on  chs.  161,  177,  Book  ii. 

f  The  inference  respecting  this  dynasty,  drawn  from  Herodotus  not  mentiomng 
tny  religious  edifices  erected  by  three  of  its  kings,  is  contradicted  by  the  moDii 
ments.     (Grote,  Ulst.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  448.) 

X  See  note  '  on  ch.  175,  Book  ii. 
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stowed  on  commerce  increased  the  wealth  of  Egypt.  The  Greeks  were 
|>articularly  favoured  by  him,  and  their  traders  were  permitted  to  settle 
at  Naucratis,  on  the  Canopio  branch  of  the  Nile ;  where  in  Herodotus' 
time  they  still  had  a  fine  temple  (ii.  182).  The  Egyptians,  with  their 
natural  caution,  forbad  foreign  vessels  to  enter  any  other  than  the  Cano* 
pio  month  ;  and  affected  at  the  same  time  to  grant  thereby  a  privilege 
to  Naucratis  as  the  Greek  emporium ;  but  while  their  policy,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  not  unlike  that  of  the  modern  Chinese  towards  Europeans, 
they  really  adopted  a  wise  precaution  against  Greek  pirates,  by  whom 
the  3Iediterranean  has  been  so  often  infested,  even  to  modem  times. 

Amasis  also  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Croesus*  against  Cyrus;  and 
Xenophon  asserts  that  he  sent  him  a  body  of  120,000  men ;  which, 
formed  into  phalanxes  of  10,000  men,  each  armed  with  huge  shields, 
that  covered  them  from  head  to  foot,  with  long  spears,  and  with  swords 
called  KOTTiSe^  (the  Egyptian  shopsh),  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sians in  their  conflict  with  the  Lydian  king,  and  obtained  for  themselves 
honourable  terras  from  Cyrus ;  who  gave  them  an  abode  in  the  cities  of 
Larissa  and  Cyllcne,  near  Cumsd  and  the  sea,  where  their  descendants 
remained  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.f  The  Egyptian  phalanx  was  doubt- 
less the  origin  of  those  afterwards  adopted  in  other  armies,  and  of  that 
which  became  so  noted  in  the  days  of  Alexander.  It  was  of  very  early 
date  in  Egypt ;  and  the  large  shields,  and  the  peculiar  falchions  (called 
ihopsh)  are  the  same  that  are  represented  as  belonging  to  the  Egyptian 
heavy  infantry,  as  early  as  the  6th  dynasty. 

The  treaty  made  with  the  enemy  of  Persia  was  certainly  more  con- 
nected with  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Egypt  than  the  tale  about  Nitetis 
and  Cambyscs ;  and  if  aid  was  actually  given,  as  Xenophon  relates,  and 
a  large  force  lost,  the  blow  thereby  dealt  to  the  power  of  Egypt  would 
have  been  an  additional  inducement  to  the  Persians  to  invade  it. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Amasis  that  Solon  is  said  to  have  visited 
Egypt,  as  well  as  Thales  and  Pythagoras;  and  his  friendship  with  Polyc- 
rates  of  Samos,  and  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  his  friend,  are  de- 
tailed by  Herodotus  (iii.  41,  43) ;  though  Diodorus  affirms  that  it  was 
the  injustice  of  Polycrates  to  his  subjects  which  induced  Amasis  to  de- 
sert him. 

His  policy  in  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  Greeks,  though  events 
prevented  his  profiting  much  by  it,  was  afterwards  of  use  to  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Persia ;  and  the  prepara- 
tions now  set  on  foot  by  the  Persians  to  invade  Egypt  made  him  more 
anxious  to  secure  it.  For  in  fact,  the  son  of  Cyrus  only  carried  out  the 
designs  of  his  father,  when  ho  made  war  upon  Amasis.  But  before  Cam- 
bjses  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Psammenitus,  the  Psammicherites  of  Manetho ;  whose  short  reign  of  six 
months  was  cut  short  by  the  Persian  conquest,  b.  c.  525. 

The  Egyptian  king,  with  the  Greek  auxiliaries,  had  advanced  to  meet 
the  invader  at  Pelusium ;  but  after  a  severe  struggle  the  Persians  pre- 

•  See  note  '  on  ch.  177,  Book  ii. 

f  Some  have  doubted  the  truth  of  this  statement  of  Xenophon,  which  is  al 
▼ariance  with  that  of  Herodotus,  i.  77. 
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vailed,  and  the  Egyptian  army  fled  to  Memphis.  Then  shutting  them* 
selyes  up  in  the  fortress  called  "  the  White  Wall,"  they  awaited  the 
Persians ;  but  being  unable  to  resist  the  conqueror,  the  place  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  Psammenitus  was  made  prisoner.  Cambyses,  bowerer, 
in  accordance  with  Eastern  custom,*  and  the  policy  of  the  Persians, 
'^  who  honoured  the  sons  of  kings,"  reinstated  him  on  the  throne  as  his 
viceroy;  and  even  treated  the  Egyptians  with  mat  indul^nce,  con- 
firming those  in  office  in  the  same  employments  tney  had  hitherto  held; 
as  is  shown  by  the  inscription  on  a  statuette  at  Kome  of  a  distinguished 
personage  of  the  priestly  order,  which  says  that  in  going  to  Sals  Cam- 
byses presented  offerings  to  Neith,  and  performed  the  libations  and 
ceremonies  like  those  kings  who  had  preceded  him,  turning  out  all  those 
who  had  built  houses  in  the  temple  of  Neith,  and  purifying  it  for  the 
performance  of  the  customary  rites.  He  also  went  into  the  holy  places, 
and,  apparently,  to  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  and  seems  to  have  been  initiated 
like  a  Pharaoh ;  receiving  also  that  title  with  the  Egyptian  prenomen 
**  Jtemesot "  ("  born  of  the  sun  "),  added  to  his  nomen  "  Camhath  ;  "  M- 
cording  to  the  custom  of  giving  two  ovals,  or  royal  names,  to  each  king. 
This  accords  with  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  Egyptians  treating  him 
as  one  with  whom  they  pretended  to  claim  relationship  (iii.  2\ ;  and 
Herodotus  even  admits  that  Psammenitus  was  pardoned,  and  would  hare 
been  allowed  to  govern  Egypt  as  viceroy,  if  he  had  not  acted  deceitfully 
towards  the  Persians ; — a  favour,  he  observes,  afterwards  granted  by  them 
to  Thannyras  the  son  of  Inarus,  and  to  Pausiris  the  son  of  Amyrtsens 
(iii.  15).  It  was  only  after  Cambyses  had  failed  in  Ethiopia,  that  he 
became  incensed  against  the  Egyptians ;  as  has  been  shown  by  M.  Le- 
tronne  and  M.  Amp6re.  It  was  then  that  the  calamity  happened  to 
Egypt,  which  is  mentioned  on  the  statuette  (of  "  Oiit-a'IIor-soun  ;  ")  and 
from  its  saying  that  Darius  afterwards  ordered  him  to  return  to  Egypt 
while  he  was  in  Syria,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was  one  of  the  medical 
men  taken  away  by  Cambyses,  and  that  the  office  of  "  doctor  "  is  men- 
tioned among  his  numerous  titles. 

ITwenfi/'Seventh  Dynasty  of  Persians. — b.  c.  525.] — Egypt  now  became 
a  conquered  province  of  Persia,  governed  by  a  satrap ;  and  Cambyses 
and  his  seven  successors  composed  the  27th  dynasty.     The  conduct  of 
Darius  towards  the  Egyptians  was  mild  and  conciliatory ;  and  the  re- 
spect they  paid  him  is  shown  by  the  monuments,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  Diodorus.     Many  Apis  stelae  bearing  his  name  have  been  found  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  sacred  bulls ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  large  tem- 
ple in  the  Great  Oasis  was  built  by  him,t  and  bears  his  ovals,  with  the 
same  honorary  titles  which  (as  Diodorus  tells  us)  were  granted  to  the 
ancient  sovereigns  of  the  country.     Still  the  Egyptians,  impatient  of 
foreign  rule,  revolted  from  the  Persians  in  the  year  before  the  death  of 
Darius,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from  the  country ;  but  in  the 
second  year  of  Xerxes  they  were  again   reduced  to   subjection,  and 
Achaemenes  his  brother  was  made  governor  of  the  country. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Artaxerxes  (b.  c.  458  ?)  the  Egyptians  again  re> 

•  As  among  the  Turks  in  later  times. 
f  Some  suppose  this  to  be  Darius  Notbus. 
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rolted ;  and  assisted  by  the  AtbeDians  they  defied  the  force  of  400,000 
nen  and  the  fleet  of  200  sail  sent  against  them  by  Artaxerxes.  Headed 
)y  Inarus  the  Libyan  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  and  Amyrtaeus  of  Sals, 
bey  routed  the  Persians  with  a  loss  of  100,000  men ;  and  Achsemenea 
«oeived  his  death  wound  from  the  hand  of  Inarus.  But  Artaxerxes  re- 
iplvlng  to  subdue  Egypt  sent  a  still  larger  force,  about  four  years  after 
bis,  adding  200,000  men  and  300  ships  to  the  remnant  of  the  former 
irmy,  under  the  command  of  Megabyzus  and  Artabazus ;  when  after  an 
>b8tinate  conflict,  Inarus  being  wounded  by  Megabyzus,  the  Egyptians 
¥ere  routed  (b.  c.  452  ?).  Inarus,  with  a  body  of  Greeks,  having  fled 
io  Byblus,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  obtained  for  himself  and  his 
companions  a  promise  of  pardon,  but  was  afterwards  treacherously  cru- 
ufied  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  to  satisfy  Amytis  and  revenge  the  death 
if  her  son  Acheemenes.  Amyrtaeus,  more  fortunate  than  his  coadjutor, 
iscaped  to  the  isle  of  Elbo ;  and  in  the  15th  year  of  Artaxerxes  7b.  a 
^9-^)  the  Athenians  having  sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  Egyp- 
iiana,  nopes  were  once  more  entertained  of  restoring  him  to  the  throne. 
The  project,  however,  was  abandoned,  and  Egypt  remained  tranquil. 
[t  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Pausiris  was  made  viceroy  of 
Bgypt  by  the  Persians — his  father  being  still  concealed  in  the  marshes 
—and  the  post  being  a  nominal  one,  surrounded  as  he  would  be  by  the 
Persians,  it  was  a  favour  that  entailed  no  risk  on  their  authority.  But 
t  failed  to  reconcile  the  conquered  to  the  presence  of  their  conquerors. 

[Ttcenty-eigJith  and  Twenty-ninth  JDynasiies. — b.c.  411.] — At  length  the 
latred  of  Persian  rule  once  more  led  the  Egyptians  to  revolt ;  and  in 
he  10th  year  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.  c.  411  ?)  they  succeeded  in  completely 
Ireeing  their  country  from  the  Persians ;  when  Amyrtaeus  became  in- 
lependent  master  of  Egypt.  His  reign  constituted  the  28th  dynasty. 
Imyrtaeus  ruled  six  years,  and  having  made  a  treaty  with  the  Arabians, 
le  rendered  his  frontier  secure  from  aggression  in  that  quarter ;  so  that 
he  sceptre  passed  without  interruption  into  the  hands  of  his  successors,* 
h»  four  Mendesian  kings  of  the  29th  dynasty,  [b.  c.  405.1  The  first 
>f  these  was  Nepherites  (Nefaorot  of  the  hieroglyphics)  who  ruled  six 
fears,  according  to  Manetho.f  In  his  reign  Egypt  enjoyed  its  liberty ; 
md  Nepherites  was  able  even  to  send  assistance  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
Lgainst  the  common  enemy,  though  his  fleet  of  100  ships  laden  with  com 
br  their  army  having  put  into  Khodes  was  captured  by  the  Persians, 
who  had  lately  obtained  possession  of  that  island. 

Acoris,  his  successor,  reigned  13  years  (b.  c.  399-386).  Having 
nade  a  treaty  with  Euagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  and  secured  the  friendship 
)f  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  Gaus,  the  son  of  Tamus,  an  Egyptian  who 
»>mmanded  the  Persian  fleet,  he  remained  undisturbed  by  the  Persians ; 
ind  during  this  time  he  added  considerably  to  the  temples  of  Thebes 
ind  other  places,  and  especially  to  the  sculptures  of  one  at  Eileithyiaa 
,eft  unfinished  by  the  second  Kemeses.{     Of  Psammuthis  and  Muthis, 

•  This  does  not  require  his  age  to  have  been  so  great  as  some  have  supposed ; 
br,  if  born  in  484  b.  c,  Amyrueus  would  only  have  been  79  at  his  death  (b.  a  406)^ 
ind  18  at  his  first  revolt. 

JDiodoms  mentions  a  Psammetichus,  who  preceded  Nepherites,  or  NephreuH. 
I  formerly  supposed  this  temple  to  have  been  of  an  older  king  Uchorcus. 
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who  reigned  each  one  year,  and  of  Nepherites  II.,  who  reigned  font 
months,  little  is  known  either  from  historians,  or  from  the  monuments, 
and  the  only  one  of  them  mentioned  in  the  sculptures  is  the  first,  whose 
name  Pse-matU  (**  the  son  of  Maut  ")  is  found  at  Thebes.  The  dates  too 
at  this  time  are  very  uncertain ;  and  the  accession  of  the  next,  or  30th 
dynasty,  of  three  Sebennytic  kings,  is  variously  placed  in  387  and 
381  B.  c. 

[Thirtieth  Dynasty!] — This  dynasty  continued  38,  or  according  to 
Eusebius  20,  years.  The  first  king  was  Nectanebo  {Nakht-neh-f),  Dur- 
ing his  reign  the  Persians  sent  a  large  force  under  Phamabazus  and 
Iphicrates  to  recover  Egypt,  but  owing  to  the  dissension  of  the  two 
generals,  and  the  care  taken  by  Nectanebo  to  secure  the  defences  of  the 
country,  the  Persians  were  unable  to  re-establish  their  authority,  and 
entangled  amidst  the  channels  of  the  rising  Nile  they  were  forced  to  re- 
treat. Nectanebo  had  therefore  leisure  to  adorn  the  temples  of  Egypt 
in  many  of  which  his  name  may  still  bo  seen;  and  he  was  probably 
the  last  of  the  Pharaohs  who  erected  an  obelisk,  Pliny,  who  calls 
him  Nectabis,  says  it  was  without  hieroglyphics. 

After  13  years  (or  10  according  to  Eusebius)  b.  c.  369,  Nectanebo 
was  succeeded  by  Teos  or  Tachos,  who  profiting  by  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  dominions  of  Persia,  and  wishing  still  further  to  weaken  her 
power,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  determined 
to  attack  her  in  Asia.  The  Lacedaemonians  having  furnished  a  strong 
force,  commanded  by  Agesilaus  in  person,  and  assisted  by  a  fleet  under 
Chabrias  the  Athenian,  Tachos  advanced  into  Syria,  taking  upon  him- 
self the  supreme  direction  of  the  expedition.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign  his  nephew  Nectanebo,  whom  he  had  detached  from  the 
army  with  a  large  body  of  Egyptian  troops,  made  a  party  against  him, 
and  being  assisted  by  his  father,  called  also  Nectanebo,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  Tachos  during  his  absence,  openly  re- 
volted. Agcsiliius,  already  affronted  at  the  treatment  he  had  received 
from  Tacho^!,  gladly  supported  the  pretender;  and  Chabrias,  who  had 
refused  to  join  him,  having  been  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  Tachos 
was  unable  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  having  fled  to  Sidon,  and 
thence  into  Persia,  his  nephew  Nectanebo  XL  was  declared  king  (b.  o. 
361).  There  was,  however,  a  rival  competitor  in  a  Mendesian  chief, 
who  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  favoured  by  the  in- 
capacity of  Nectanebo  would  have  succeeded  in  wresting  the  sceptre 
from  his  grasp,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  the  talents  of  AgesilauSi 
who  crushed  him  at  once,  and  secured  Nectanebo  on  the  throne. 

Though  preparations  were  set  on  foot  by  Artaxerxes  to  recover  Egypt, 
no  expedition  was  sent  thither  by  him,  and  dying  in  363  b.  c.  he  was 
succeeded  by  Ochus,  or  Artaxerxes  III.,  in  whose  rdgn  some  attempts 
were  niado  to  reconquer  the  country,  but  without  success ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  failure  was  a  confederacy  between  Nectanebo  and 
the  Phoenicians,  who  were  thus  encouraged  to  throw  off"  the  yoke  of 
Persia.  To  aid  them  in  their  revolt,  and  expel  the  Persians,  Nectanebo 
sent  them  4,000  Greeks  under  the  orders  of  Mentor  the  lihodian;  but 
Ochus  having  soon  afterwards  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
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army  advanced  into,  and  overran  all,  Phoenicia ;  and  Mentor  having  de- 
serted to  the  enemy,  Nectanebo  was  forced  to  take  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  country.  Pelusium  was  garrisoned  by  5,000  Greeks, 
and  his  army,  composed  of  100,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  were  Greeks, 
prepared  to  repel  the  invader.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  blunders  of 
Nectanebo,  the  Persians  might  have  been  again  foiled,  as  their  chief  at- 
tack on  Pelusium  was  repulsed ;  but  Nectanebo,  panic-struck  on  seeing 
the  Persians  occupy  an  unguarded  point,  and  fearing  lest  his  retreat 
should  be  cut  ofif,  fled  to  5lemphis.  Pelusium  then  surrendered,  and 
Mentor,  who  had  accompanied  the  Persians,  having  taken  all  the  forti- 
fied places  of  Lower  Egypt,  Nectanebo  retired  into  Ethiopia  and  Egypt 
once  more  became  a  Persian  province. 

[Thirty-first  Dynasty, — b.  c.  843.] — The  reign  of  Ochus  is  represented 
to  have  been  most  cruel  and  oppressive.  Persecuting  the  people,  and 
insulting  their  religion,  he  ordered  the  sacred  bull  Apis  to  be  roasted 
and  eaten,  so  that  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Plutarch,  "  represented 
him  in  their  catalogue  of  kings  by  a  sword  "  (de  Is.  s.  2),  He  had  re- 
covered the  country  in  his  20th  year,  and  reigned  over  it  two  years,  and 
being  followed  by  Arses  and  Darius,  these  three  compose  Manetho's  31st 
dynasty,  which  was  terminated  by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Egypt  (b.  c. 
332),  and  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  These  constituted  the 
Ptolemaic,  or  Lagide,  dynasty ;  and  at  length  in  30  b.  c.  Egypt  became 
a  Roman  province. 

Though  Egypt  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  dominant  kingdom  before 
the  time  of  the  Caesars,  the  duration  of  its  power,  without  reckoning  its 
revival  as  a  state  under  the  Ptolemies,  was  far  greater  than  generally 
fell  to  the  lot  of  other  nations ;  and  when  we  compare  with  it  the  brief 
glory  of  the  Persian  empire  to  the  conquest  by  Alexander,  or  that  of 
Babylon,  or  even  the  whole  period  of  Assyrian  greatness,  we  find  that 
Egypt  continued  to  be  a  conquering  state,  and  extended  its  arms  beyond 
its  own  frontier  for  a  far  longer  period  than  any  of  those  countries ;  and 
calculating  only  its  most  glorious  days,  from  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III. 
to  that  of  Ncco,  when  it  lost  its  possessions  in  Asia,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  lasted  as  a  powerful  kingdom  upwards  of  800  years.  [For  the 
▼arious  monuments  erected  by  different  Egyptian  kings,  see  the  Histori- 
cal Chapter  in  my  *  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Antient  Egyptians,' 
and  my  *  Topography  of  Thebes,'  and  *  Modern  Egyptians.']     (G.  W.) 

Note  on  Egyptian  History. 

In  the  Pummary  of  the  history  of  Egypt  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Book  II. 
vol.  ii.  p.  319,  line  5,  I  have  stated  that  an  Apia,  born  in  the  26th  year  of  Tirhaka, 
died  in  tlie  21st  year  of  Psaniinctiehus  1st,  "oped  21  years;"  but  aa  there  is  a 
doubt  respectuig  the  age  of  that  bull,  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  the  period  be- 
tween Tirhaka  and  Psainnietichu:^  iFt,  as  well  as  the  date  of  Tirhaka's  reign,  must 
Still  be  considered  uncertain.     [G.  W.] 
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1.  The  above-mentioned  Amasis  was  the  Egyptian  king  against 
^hom  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  made  his  expedition  ;  and  with 
him  went  an  army  composed  of  the  many  nations  under  his  rule, 
among  them  being  included  both  Ionic  and  ^olic  Greeks.  The 
reason  of  the  invasion  was  the  following.^  Cambyses,  by  the 
idvice  of  a  certain  Egyptian,  who  was  angry  with  Amasis  for 
baving  torn  him  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  given  him  over 
to  the  Persians,  had  sent  a  herald  to  Amasis  to  ask  his  daughter 
n  marriage.  His  adviser  was  a  physician,  whom  Amasis,  when 
ZJyrus  had  requested  that  he  would  send  him  the  most  skilful 
)f  all  the  Egyptian  eye-doctors,^  singled  out  as  the  best  from 
:he  whole  number.  Therefore  the  Egyptian  bore  Amasis  a 
^udge^  and  his  reason  for  urging  Cambyses  to  ask  the  hand  of 
:;he  king's  daughter  was,  that  if  he  complied,  it  might  cause  him 

'  Dahlmann  has  well  remarked,  that  the  alliance  of  Egypt  with  Lydia  (ride 
iupr4,  i.  77)  was  quite  sufficient  ground  of  quarrel,  without  further  personal  mo- 
ives.  And  Herodotus  had  already  told  us  that  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  was  among 
iie  designs  of  Cyrus  (i.  158).  Indeed,  two  motives  of  a  public  character,  each  by 
tself  enough  to  account  for  the  attack,  urged  the  Persian  arms  in  this  direction ; 
riz.,  revenge,  and  the  lust  of  conquest.  Mr.  Grote  has  noticed  the  *'  impulse  of  ag- 
^andisement,"  which  formed  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Persian  nation 
it  this  period  (vol.  iv.  p.  292).  And  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  had  dared  to  join 
in  the  gpreat  alliance  against  the  growing  Persian  power,  would  render  them  more 
particularly  obnoxious.  But  *'the  spirit  of  the  time'*  (as  Dahlmann  observes), 
**  framing  its  policy  upon  the  influence  of  persons  rather  than  things,  required  a 
more  individual  motive.*'    (Life  of  Herod,  ch.  vii.  §  8.) 

'  Vide  8upr4,  ii.  84.  The  Persians  have  always  distrusted  their  own  skill  in 
medicine,  and  depended  on  foreign  aid.  Egyptians  first,  and  afterwards  Greeks, 
were  the  court  physicians  of  the  Achaemenidas.  (Vide  infra,  lit  129,  and  note  the 
eases  of  Democedes,  Appollonides  of  Cos,  Polycritus  of  Mende,  and  Ctesias.)  Frank 
physicians  are  in  similar  favour  at  the  present  day.  On  the  subject  of  the  sub* 
dirisions  of  the  medical  profession  in  Egypt,  see  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson's  note  to  Book  iL 
•b.  84. 
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annoyance  ;  if  he  refused,  it  might  make  Cambyses  his  enemy. 
When  the  message  came,  Amasis,  who  much  dreaded  the  power 
of  the  Persians,  was  greatly  perplexed  whether  to  give  his 
daughter  or  no  ;  for  that  Cambyses  did  not  intend  to  make  her 
his  wife,  but  would  only  receive  her  as  his  concubine,  he  knew 
for  certain.  He  therefore  cast  the  matter  in  his  mind,  and 
finally  resolved  what  he  would  do.  There  was  a  daughter  of 
the  late  king  Apries,  named  Nit^tis,*  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman, 
the  last  survivor  of  that  royal  house.  Amasis  took  this  woman, 
and,  decking  her  out  with  gold  and  costly  garments,  sent  her 
to  Persia  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  child.  Some  time  after- 
wards, Cambyses,  as  he  gave  her  an  embrace,  happened  to  call 
her  by  her  father's  name,  whereupon  she  said  to  him,  "  I  see, 
0  king,  thou  knowest  not  how  thou  hast  been  cheated  by 
Amasis ;  who  took  me,  and,  tricking  me  out  with  gauds,  sent 
me  to  thee  as  his  own  daughter.  But  I  am  in  truth  the  child 
of  Apries,  who  was  his  lord  and  master,  until  he  rebelled  against 
him,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  and  put  him  to 
death."  It  was  this  speech,  and  the  cause  of  quarrel  it  disclosed, 
which  roused  the  anger  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  brought 
his  arms  upon  Egypt.     Such  is  the  Persian  story. 

2.  The  Egyptians,  however,  claim  Cambyseras  belonging  to 
them,  declaring  that  he  was  the  .son  of  this  Nitdtis;  It  was 
Cyrus,  they  say,  and  not  Cambyses,  who  sent  to~]Smasis  for  his 
daughter.  But  here  they  mis-state  the  truth.  Acquainted  as 
they  arc  beyond  all  other  men  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Persians,  they  cannot  but  be  well  aware,  first,  that  it  is  not  the 
Persian  wont  to  allow  a  bastard  to  reign  when  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate heir  ;  and  next,  that  Cambyses  was  the  son  of  Cassandan^/ 
the  daughter  of  Pharnaspcs,  an  Achoemenian,  and  not  of  this 
Egyptian.     But  the  fact  is,  that  they  pervert  history,  in  order  to 

■  This  account,  which  Ilerodotus  says  was  that  of  the  Persians,  is  utterly  inad- 
missible, as  Nitetis  would  have  been  more  than  forty  years  of  age  when  Cambyses 
came  to  the  throne.  That  of  the  Egyptians,  who  pretended  that  Cambyses  was  the 
son  of  a  daughter  of  Apries,  is  quite  eastern,  and  resembles  the  Persian  story  o* 
Alexander  the  Great  having  been  born  of  a  Persian  princess.  (See  Malcolra^s  Per- 
sia, vol.  i.  4,  p.  70,  and  At.  Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  194.)  The  name  Nitetis  is  Egyptian,  and 
answers  to  Athcnodora,  or  Athenodota  in  Greek.  The  Egyptian  statement  that 
Kitetis  was  sent  to  Cyrus,  is  more  plausible  on  the  score  of  her  age  ;  but  it  is  not 
probable.  Athenfcus  (Deipn.  xiii.  p.  300)  makes  the  demand  come  from  Cambyses, 
and  places  this  war  among  those  caused  by  women.  May  the  story  have  originated 
in  a  Nitocrls  having  been  married  to  Nebuchadnezzar  ? — [G.  W.] 

*  Ctesias  made  Cambyses  the  eon  of  a  certain  Amyiis  (Persic.  Excerpt.  §  10), 
according  to  him  the  daughter  of  Astyages — a  person  not  otherwise  known,  biit 
whose  name  recalls  that  of  the  Median  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (see  the  Essays  ap- 
pended to  Book  i.  Essay  iii.  §  9,  p.  327).  Dino  (Fr.  11)  and  Lyuceas  of  Nauoratit 
(Fr.  2)  made  him  the  son  of  Nitetis,  adopting  the  Egyptian  story. 
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clbim  relationship  with  the  house  of  Cyrus.     Such  is  the  truth 
of  this  matter. 

3.  I  have  also  heard  another  account,  which  I  do  not  at  all 
believe, — that  a  Persian  lady  came  to  visit  the  wives  of  Cyrus, 
and  seeing  how  tall  and  beautiful  were  the  children  of  Cassan- 
dane,  then  standing  by,  broke  out  into  loud  praise  of  them,  and 
admired  them  exceedingly.  But  Cassandane,  wife  of  Cyrus,  an- 
swered, '*  Though  such  the  children  I  have  borne  him,  yet  Cyrus 
slights  me  and  gives  all  his  regard  to  the  new-comer  from 
Egypt."  Thus  did  she  express  her  vexation  on  account  of  Ni- 
tdtis  ;  whereupon  Cambyses,  the  eldest  of  her  boys,  exclaimed, 
"  Mother,  when  I  am  a  man,  I  will  turn  Egypt  upside  down  for 
you."  He  waslBiitrfcri  years  old,  as  the  tale  runs,  when  he  said 
tEis,  and  astonished  all  the  women,  yet  he  never  forgot  it  after- 
wards ;  and  on  this  account,  they  say,  when  he  came  to  be  a 
man,  and  mounted  the  throne,  he  made  his  expedition  against 
Egypt, 

4.  There  was  another  matter,  quite  distinct,  which  helped 
to  bring  about  the  expedition.  One  of  the  mercenaries  of  Ama- 
ais,*  a  Halicarnassian,  f  hanes^  by  name,  a  man  of  good  judg- 
ment, and  a  brave  warrior,  dissatisfied  for  some  reason  or  other 
with,  his  master,  deserted  the  service,  and,  taking  ship,  fled  to 
Cambyses,  wishing  to  get  speech  with  him.  As  he  was  a  person 
Df  no  small  account  among  the  mercenaries,  and  one  who  could 
give  very  exact  intelligence  about  Egypt,  Amasis,  anxious  to 
recover  him,  ordered  that  he  should  be  pursued.  He  gave  the 
matter  in  charge  to  one  of  the  most  trusty  of  ihe  eunuchs,  who 
went  in  quest  of  the  Halicarnassian  in  a  vessel  of  war.  The 
eunuch  caught  him  in  Lycia,  but  did  not  contrive  to  bring  him 
back  to  Egypt,  for  Phanes  outwitted  him  by  making  his  guards 
drunk,  and  then  escaping  into  Persia.  Now  it  happened  that 
Cambyses  was  meditating  his  attack  on  Egypt,  and  doubting 
how  he  might  best  pass  the  desert,  when  Phanes  arrived,  and 
not  only  told  him  all  the  secrets  of  Amasis,  but  advised  him 
also  how  the  desert  might  be  crossed.  He  counselled  him  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  king  of  the  Arabs,®  and  ask  him  for 
safe-conduct  through  the  region. 

'  The  Carian  and  Ionian  mercenaries  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  second  Book 
(cbs.  152,  154,  163,  &c.)  riianes,  the  Halicarnassian,  might  have  been  know^n  to 
the  father  of  Herodotus. 

*  Herodotus  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  Arabs  were  united  under  the 
government  of  a  single  king.  Sennacherib  (ii.  141)  is  '^king  of  the  Arabians  and 
Assjrians ;"  and  here  the  ally  of  Cambyses  is  spoken  of  throughout  as  **  the  king  of 
the  Arabians  "  (6  $a<n\(vs  rvv  'Apafiiwy).  This  cannot  really  have  been  the  case ; 
ftnd  the  prince  in  question  can  have  been  no  more  than  the  most  powerful  sheikh  in 
those  parts,  whose  safe-conduct  was  respected  by  all  the  tribes. 
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5.  Now  the  only  entrance  into  Egjrpt  is  by  this  desert :  the 
country  from  Phoenicia  to  the  borders  of  the  city  Cadytis' 
belongs  to  the  people  called  the  PalsBstine  Syrians  ;•  from  Ca- 
dy  tis,  which  it  appears  to  me  is  a  city  almost  as  large  as  Sardis, 
the  marts  upon  the  coast  till  you  reach  Jenysus*  are  the  Arabian 
king's  ;*'  after  Jenysus  the  Syrians  again  come  in,  and  extend 
to  Lake  Serbonis,  near  the  place  where  Mount  Casius  juts  out 
into  the  sea.  At  Lake  Serb6nis,  where  the  tale  goes  that  Ty- 
phon  hid  himself,  Egypt  begins.  Now  the  whole  tract  between 
Jenysus  on  the  one  side,  and  Lake  Serbonis  and  Mount  Casius 
on  the  other,  and  this  is  no  small  space,  being  as  much  as  three 
days'  journey,  is  a  dry  desert  without  a  drop  of  water. 

^  That  is,  Gaza  (vide  snpr^  Book  ii.  ch.  169,  note  '). 

•  By  the  "  Palajstine  Syrians/'  or  "  Syrians  of  Paloestine  "  (ii.  104,  vii.  89),  Her- 
odotus has  been  generally  supposed  to  mean  exclusively  the  Jews ;  but  there  are  no 
sunicient  grounds  for  limiting  the  term  to  them.  The  Jews  in  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus must  have  been  a  very  insignificant  element  in  the  population  of  the  country 
known  to  him  as  Palestine  Syria  (iii.  91),  which  seems  to  extend  from  Cilicia  on  the 
north  to  Kgypt  on  the  south,  and  thus  to  include  the  entire  "  Syria  "  of  Scripture 
and  of  the  geographers  (Scylax.  Peripl.  pp.  98-102;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1063  et  aeq. ; 
Ptol.  V.  15,  &c.).  Palestine  Syria  means  properly  "the  Syria  of  the  Philistioes," 
who  were  in  ancient  times  by  far  the  most  powerful  race  of  souihem  Syria  (cf.  Gen. 
xxi.  82-4,  xxvi.  14-8  ;  Ex.  xiii.  17,  &c.),  and  who  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd-invaders  of  Egypt  (Lepsius,  Chron.  der  Egypter,  p.  841). 
To  southern  Syria  the  name  has  always  attached  in  a  peculiar  way  (Polemo.  Fr.  13; 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  1103 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  12 ;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  11 ;  Ptol.  \.  s.  c),  but  Herod- 
otus seems  to  extend  the  term  to  the  entire  country  as  far  as  the  range  of  Amanus. 
^See  especially  iii.  91).  Even  in  southern  Syria  the  Jews  were  but  one  out  of  many 
tribes,  and  the  Philistines  continued  powerful  down  to  the  time  at  which  Herodotus 
wrote  (Zeeh.  ix.  5-6).  The  common  notion  that  Herodotus  by  his  "  Syrians  of 
Palestine  "  means  the  Jews,  rests  chiefly  upon  the  statement  (ii.  104)  that  they  prac- 
tised circumcision,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  an  exclusively  Jewish  rite.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  surrounding  nations  had  not  by  the  time  of  Her- 
odotus adopted  to  some  extent  the  practice  from  the  Jews.  Or  Herodotus,  who 
knew  but  little  of  Syria,  may  have  regarded  as  a  general  custom  what  he  had  known 
practised  by  some  Syrians,  who  were  really  Jews. 

•  Jenysus  has  been  generally  identified  with  the  modern  Khan  Yodnes^  about  Ifi 
miles  S.  W.  of  Gaza  {Ghuzzeh\  about  65. eastward  of  the  Lake  Serbonis  {SubukhH 
Burdwdl^  "  the  salt-marsh  of  Baldwin  "),  and  88  from  Mount  Casius.  But  this  is  to 
build  on  a  mere  accidental  resemblance  of  name.  Khxin  Yoones^  "  the  resting- 
place  of  Jonas,"  derives  its  appellation  from  the  Islamitic  tradition  that  this  was  the 
place  where  Jonah  was  thrown  up  by  the  whale.  The  name  is  therefore  not  older  in 
the  country  than  the  7th  century  of  our  era. 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  as  Jenysus  was  only  three  days'  journey  from 
Mount  Casius,  its  site  is  to  be  sought  very  much  nearer  to  Egypt  than  Khan  Yo6ne9, 
This  removes  some  of  Mr.  Blakesley's  objections  (Excursus  on  Book  iii.  ch.  6)  to 
the  identification  of  Gaza  with  Cadytis. 

*"  The  ancient  geo^xraphers  did  not  usually  extend  Arabia  to  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Periplus  of  Scylax  is  imperfect  at  this  part,  but  apparently 
there  was  no  mention  of  Arabia.  Strabo  expressly  says  that  the  Syrians  and  Jews 
fill  up  the  coast- line,  and  that  Arabia  lies  below  these  nations.  (Book  xvi.  pp.  1088- 
luyi.)  Niebuhr  remarks  (Vortriige  iiber  alte  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  149),  that  the 
Arabians  here  spoken  of  must  have  been  the  Idunncans  or  Edomites,  who  spoke  the 
Arabic,  not  the  Canaanitish  language.  Strabo,  however,  seems  to  place  the  Ida- 
ma*aus  further  to  the  west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Casius  (xvi.  p.  1081). 
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6.  I  shall  now  mention  a  thing  of  which  few  of  those  who 
sail  to  Egypt  are  aware.  Twice  a  year  wine  is  brought  into 
Egypt  from  every  part  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  Phoenicia,  in 
earthen  jars  ;*  and  yet  in  the  whole  country  you  will  nowhere 
see,  as  I  may  say,  a  single  jar.  What  then,  every  one  will  ask, 
becomes  of  the  jars  ?  This,  too,  1  will  clear  up.  The  burgo- 
master* of  each  town  has  to  collect  the  wine-jars  within  his  dis- 
trict, and  to  carry  them  to  Memphis,  where  they  are  all  filled 
with  water  by  the  Memphians,  who  then  convey  them  to  this 
desert  tract  of  Syria.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  the  jars 
which  enter  Egypt  year  by  year,  and  are  there  put  up  to  sale, 
find  their  way  into  Syria,  whither  all  the  old  jars  have  gone 
before  them. 

7.  This  way  of  keeping  the  passage  into  Egypt  fit  for  use 
by  storing  water  there,  was  begun  by  the  Persians  so  soon  as 
they  became  masters  of  that  country.  As,  however,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak  the  tract  had  not  yet  been  so  supplied, 
Cambyses  took  the  advice  of  his  Halicarnassian  guest,  and  sent 
messengers  to  the  Arabian  to  beg  a  safe-conduct  through  the 
region.  The  Arabian  granted  his  prayer,  and  each  pledged 
feith  to  the  other. 

8.  The  Arabs  keep  such  pledges  more  religiously  than  almost 
any  other  people.'  They  plight  faith  with  the  forms  following. 
When  two  men  would  swear  a  friendship,  they  stand  on  each 
side  of  a  third  :*  he  with  a  sharp  stone  makes  a  cut  on.  the 

*  Besides  the  quantity  of  wine  made  in  Egypt,  a  great  supply  was  annually  im- 
ported from  Greece,  after  the  trade  was  opened  with  that  country.  Fragments  of 
wine  jars  are  very  commonly  found  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  bottom  of  them  is  a  pitchy 
or  resinous  sediment.  This  was  either  put  in  to  preserve  the  wine,  or  was  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  been  used  in  old  times  to  prepare  the  inside  of  the  skins, 
after  they  were  cured  (as  is  still  done  in  water-skins) ;  and  afterwards  continued  in 
the  jars  from  early  habit.  If  they  had  wished  to  coat  the  inside  of  the  porous  jar, 
they  would  rather  have  used  tasteless  wax.  See  At.  Eg.  vol.  ii.  p.  158  to  168,  and 
compare  note  •  on  Book  ii.  ch.  48. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  **<ieinarcA"  in  the  original.  The  aemarchfi  appear  to  have  been  the  gover- 
nors of  towns,  the  nomarchu  (ii.  177)  of  cantons.  The  latter  continued  even  under 
the  Romans.     (Strab.  xvii.  p.  1132.) 

*  The  fidelity  of  the  Arabs  to  their  engagements  is  noticed  by  all  travellers. 
Denham  says,  **The  Arabs  have  been  commended  by  the  ancients  for  the  fidelity  of 
their  attachments,  and  they  arc  still  scrupulously  exact  to  their  words."  (Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  69.)  Mr.  Kinglake  remarks,  *'  It  is  not  of  the  Bedouins  that  travellers  are 
afraid,  for  the  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  Chief  of  the  ruling  tribe  is  never,  I  be- 
lieve, violated."  (Eothen,  p.  191.)  The  latter  writer  is  speaking  of  the  Arabs  who 
occupy  the  desert  crossed  by  Cambyses. 

*  The  Arabs  have  still  the  same  custom  of  making  a  third  party  witness  to,  and 
responsible  for,  their  oath.  When  any  one  commits  an  offence  against  another  in- 
dividual, he  also  endeavours  to  find  a  mediator  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  and  the 
tent  of  that  person  becomes  an  asylum  (like  the  refuge  city  of  the  Jews,  Numb. 
zxxT.  11),  until  the  compact  has  been  settled.  This  was  also  a  Greek  custom  (supri, 
L  85),  aa  in  the  case  of  accidental  homicide. — [O.  W.] 
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inside  of  the  hand  of  each  near  the  middle  finger,  and,  taking  a 
piece  from  their  dress,  dips  it  in  the  blood  of  each,  and  moistens 
therewith  seven  stones*  lying  in  the  midst,  calling  the  while  on 
Bacchus  and  Urania.  After  this,  the  man  who  makes  the 
pledge  commends  the  stranger  (or  the  citizen,  if  citizen  he  be) 
to  all  his  friends,  and  they  deem  themselves  bound  to  stand  to 
the  engagement.  They  have  but  these  two  gods,  to  wit,  Bac- 
chus and  Urania  ;*  and  they  say  that  in  their  mode  of  cutting 
the  hair,  they  follow  Bacchus.  Now  their  practice  is  to  cut  it 
in  a  ring,  away  from  the  temples.  Bacchus  they  call  in  their 
language  Orotal,  and  Urania,  Alilat.^ 

*  Events  were  often  recorded  in  the  East  by  stones.  (Comp.-  the  12  stones 
placed  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan.)  The  number  7  had  an  important  meaning  (as  in 
the  Bible  frequently),  as  well  as  4.  The  former  was  the  fortunate  number.  (Of 
the  week  of  7  days,  see  note  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  82.)  It  was  also  a  sacred  number  with 
the  Per.^ian8.  Four  implied  "completion,"  or  **  perfection  "  (Hke  the  double  12,  or 
24,  with  the  modern  Arabs).  The  square,  or  four-aided  figure  had  the  same  signifi- 
cation ;  whence  Simonides  calls  a  man  ''  square  as  to  his  feet,  his  bands,  and  his 
mind ; "  and  the  "  rtrpdywyoy"  of  Aristotle  (Rhet.  iii.  xi.  2,  **  ofor  rhy  iyctbhw  Mpm 
(bdyai  that  rtrpiyoavov  ti€ra(t>opd  ")  is  revived  in  a  modern  metaphor.  (See  Clemens 
Strom.  V.  p.  662 ;  of  the  Pythagorean  notions  (Plut.  de  Isid.  s.  30 ;  and  of  Tarioos 
meanings  attached  to  numbers  At.  Eg.  vol.  iv.  p.  190  to  199.) 

Seven  may  have  derived  it:^  importance  from  being  the  natural  division  of  the 
old  lunar  month  into  weeks  of  7  days,  or  4  quarters  of  7  days  each ;  and  from  4 
being  the  number  of  weeks  that  composed  it,  came  the  idea  of  **  completion.*^  The 
12  months  led  to  the  very  conventional  duodecimal  division;  the  division  by  10 
being  of  later  time,  when  the  months  were  made  to  consist  of  30  days;  and  from 
their  division  by  3  (3  x  10=30)  came  the  idea  of  the  three  seasons  of  the  year,  8x4 
=  12<  months.  Man  may  have  begun  counting  by  10,  from  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands  (comp.  irtfxvdi^fa^at.  Pint,  dc  Is.  s.  56),  but  duodecimal  seems  to  have  pre- 
ceded decimal  division  of  time,  which  alone  was  capable  of  giving  such  important 
meuninf^s  to  numht>r<«.  The  Jews  made  the  number  10  an  important  division  at  a 
very  early  time,  as  the  ten  commandments,  the  tenth  or  tithe  was  given  by  Jacob, 
(ien.  xxviii.  22  ;  comp.  Exod.  xviii.  21 ;  and  twelve  also,  as  the  12  tribes,  &c.  See 
cu.  vii.  App.  of  Bk.  ii. — [(j.  W.l 

•  There  can  be  little  doubt  tnat  the  religion  of  the  Arabians  in  the  time  of  Her- 
odotus was  a.'ttral — "  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven."  It  may  perhaps  be 
questioned  whetlier  this  form  of  worship  is  so  peculiarly  Arabian  as  to  entitle  it  to 
the  distinctive  name,  which  it  usually  bears,  of  Sabcranistn.  But  the  astral  character 
of  the  old  Arabian  idolatry  is  indubitable.  The  Bacchus  and  Urania  of  Herodotus 
are  therefore  with  reason  taken  to  represent  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  (Wcsseling  ad 
loc.)  The  derivation  of  the  word  Orotal  is  very  doubtful.  Possibly  it  may  be  con- 
nected, as  Wcsseling  thought,  with  the  Hebrew  **ix,  "  light."  Alilat  seems  to  be 
only  a  variant  of  Alitta  (i.  131),  which  has  been  already  explained  (note  ad  loc). 

'  Urotal  has  been  supposed  to  be  *'  Allah-taal,"  the  same  name  as  now  used  by 
the  Arabs  for  the  Deity,  signifying  '*God  the  exalted."  Alilat  may  be  merely 
"Goddesses,"  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech  of  Ilanno,  in  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus, 
aloniin  v'alonuth,  "gods  and  goddesses,"  or  it  may  be  the  same  as  Alitta,  the  god 
dess  of  childbirth.  (See  Essay  i.  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Book).  "The  idols"  of 
Egypt,  in  Isaiah  xix.  3,  are  called  A'lllim,  D'^b'^pK  "gods,"  in  Genesis  iii.  6,  A'lehim 
(Elohim,  or  Alhim)  D'MpN,  which  is  the  same  as  applied  to  "  God"  in  the  same  verse 
and  elsewhere.  Al  (^n)  is  "  God,"  or  the  "  mightv."  In  Arabic,  Allah  is  "  God,** 
and  illah,  "  dtitv,"  as  la  illah  il'  allah,  "  there  is  no  deity  but  God."  Alchl  or  Alhi, 
is  a  "  God,"  as  Alhi  Ekron,  "  the  God  of  Ekron  (2  Kings  i.  2) ;  Awel,  "  first,"  is  also 
related  to  it.     Scaligcr  and  Seldcn  suppose  Alilat  to  be  the  same  as  the  moon,  or 
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9.  When,  therefore,  the  Arabian  had  pledged  his  faith  to 
the  messengers  of  Cambyses,  he  straightway  contrived  as  fol- 
lows : — he  filled  a  number  of  camels'  skins  with  water,  and 
loading  therewith  all  the  live  camels  that  he  possessed,  drove 
them  into  the  desert,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  army 
This  is  the  more  likely  of  the  two  tales  that  are  told.  The 
other  is  an  improbable  story,  but,  as  it  is  related,  I  think  that  1 
ought  not  to  pass  it  by.  There  is  a  great  river  in  Arabia,  called 
the  Corys,®  which  empties  itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The 
Arabian  king,  they  say,  made  a  pipe  of  the  skins  of  oxen  and 
other  beasts,  reaching  from  this  river  all  the  way  to  the  desert, 
and  so  brought  the  water  to  certain  cisterns  which  he  had  had 
dug  in  the  desert  to  receive  it.  It  is  a  twelve  days'  journey 
from  the  river  to  this  desert  tract.  And  the  water,  they  say, 
was  brought  through  three  different  pipes  to  three  separate 
places.  • 

10.  Psammenitus,'  son  of  Araasis,  lay  encamped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Pelusiac,  awaiting  Cambyses. 
For  Cambyses,  when  he  went  up  against  Egypt,  found  Araasis 
no  longer  in  life  :  he  had  died  after  ruling  Egypt  forty  and  four 
years,*  during  all  which  time  no  great  misfortune  had  befallen 
him.  When  he  died,  his  body  was  embalmed,  and  buried  in 
the  tomb  which  he  had  himself  caused  to  be  made  in  the  temple. 
After  his  son  Psammenitus  had  mounted  the  throne,  a  strange 
prodigy  occurred  in  Egypt : — Rain  fell  at  Egyptian  Thebes, 
a  thing  which  never  happened  before,^  and  which,  to  the  present 

night,  the  161eh  (laylch)  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic.     If  so,  Urolal  should  be  referred  to 
the  day,  or  the  sun,  the  Aor  *' light"  of  Hebrew.— [G.  W.] 

•  The  Corys  is  supposed  to  be  the  small  torrent  of  Core,  mentioned  by  Abulfeda. 
Its  supplying  the  army  of  Cambyses,  and  the  channel  of  skins  for  conveying  the 
water  are  a  fable.  A  supply  of  water  in  skins  carried  by  camels  might  be  the  origin 
ofthestory.— [G.  W.] 

•  It  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  reject  this  narrative  altogether.  Subterraneous 
aqueducts  or  water-courses,  known  by  the  name  of  kandt  or  kcJireeZy  have  been  in 
use  from  a  high  antiquity  throughout  the  East,  and  often  convey  the  water  of  springs 
to  a  Taat  distance.  (See  Potyb.  x.  xxviii.  §  2 ;  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p. 
14 ;  Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  667.)  Cambyses  may  have 
taken  the  precaution  of  supplying  his  army  in  two  ways. 

'  The  name  of  this  king  has  not  been  found.  Like  his  father^s,  it  contains 
the  name  of  Neith,  the  goddess  Minerva  of  Sais,  the  royal  residence  of  the  26th 
Saite  dynasty.— [G.  W.] 

'  Manetho,  according  to  Africanus,  assigned  to  Amasis  44  years  (according  to 
EusebiuB  42) ;  and  the  date  of  the  44th  year  of  Aahmes,  Ames,  or  Amasis,  has  been 
found  on  the  monuments.  Other  persons  were  called  Amasis ;  and  one  has  recorded 
his  name  in  the  inscription  at  Aboosimbel.  (See  note  on  Book  ii.  ch.  30.)  The 
first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty  had  the  same  name,  though  generally  written  Amosis. 
— [G.  W.] 

•  The  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sal3.(Vide  suprJi,  ii.  169). 

^  Very  heavy  rain  at  Thebes  is  unusual,  and  happens  only  about  once  in  ten  years, 
when  the  valleys  run  with  water  to  the  Nile.    Four  or  five  showers  fall  there  everj 

Vol.  II.— 22 
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time,  has  never  happened  again,  as  the  Thebans  themselveg 
testify.  In  Upper  Egypt  it  does  not  usually  rain  at  all ;  but 
on  this  occasion,  rain  fell  at  Thebes  in  small  drops. 

11.  The  Persians  crossed  the  desert,  and,  pitohing  theii 
camp  close  to  the  Egyptians,  made  ready  for  battle.  Hereupon 
the  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Psammenitus,  who  were  Qreeks 
and  Carians,  full  of  anger  against  Phanes  for  having  brought  a 
foreign  army  upon  Egypt,  bethought  themselves  of  a  mode 
whereby  they  might  be  revenged  on  him.  Phanes  had  left  sons 
in  Egypt.  The  mercenaries  took  these,  and  leading  them  to 
the  camp,  displayed  them  before  the  eyes  of  their  father  ;  after 
which  they  brought  out  a  bowl,  and,  placing  it  in  the  space 
between  the  two  hosts,  they  led  the  sons  of  Phanes,  one  by  one, 
to  the  vessel,  and  slew  them  over  it.*  When  the  last  was  dead, 
water  and  wine  were  poured  into  the  bowl,  and  all  the  soldiers 
tasted  of  the  blood,  and  so  they  went  to  the  battle.  Stubborn 
was  the  fight  which  followed,  and  it  was  not  till  vast  numbers 
had  been  slain  upon  both  sides,  that  the  Egyptians  turned  and 
fled. 

i2.  On  the  field  where  this  battle  was  fought  I  saw  a  very 
wonderful  thing  which  the  natives  pointed  out  to  me.  The 
bones  of  the  slain  lie  scattered  upon  the  field  in  two  lots,  those 
of  the  Persians  in  one  place  by  themselves,  as  the  bodies  lay  at 
the  first — those  of  the  Egyptians  in  another  place  apart  from 
them  :  if,  then,  you  strike  the  Persian  skulls,  even  with  a 
pebble,  they  are  so  weak,  that  you  break  a  hole  in  them  ;  but 
the  Egyptian  skulls^  are  so  strong,  that  you  may  smite  them 
with  a  stone  and  you  will  scarcely  break  them  in.  They  gave 
me  the  following  reason  for  this  ditference,  which  seemed  to  me 
likely  enough  : — The  Egj'ptians  (they  said)  from  early  childhood 
have  the  bead  shaved,  and  so  by  the  action  of  the  sun  the  skull 
becomes  thick  and  hard.  The  same  cause  prevents  baldness  in 
Egypt,  where  you  see  fewer  bald  men  than  in  any  other  land. 
Such,  then,  is  the  reason  why  the  skulls  of  the  Egyptians  are  so 

year,  after  long  intervals.  And  that  heavy  rain  occasionally  fell  in  ancient  times  is 
proved  by  the  depth  of  the  ravines  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings'  tombs,  which  were 
deeply  furrowed  into  the  earth  long  before  the  tombs  were  made,  and  consequeDtly 
long  belbre  the  reign  of  AniasLs.  The  same  is  also  shown  by  the  precautions  taken 
in  the  oldest  temples  at  Thebes  to  guard  the  roofs  against  rain,  and  by  the  lions* 
mouths,  or  gutters,  for  letting  off  the  wau^r  from  them.  Herodotus  was  misioformed 
renpecting  its  "never  having  rained  before  in  Upper  Egypt." — [G.  W.l 

'  This  was  a  mode  of  making  an  oath  binding.     See  note  on  Book  li.  eh.  119. — 
[G.  W.] 

•  The  thickness  of  the  Egyptian  skull  is  observable  in  the  mummies ;  aud  those 
of  the  modern  Egyptians  fortunately  possess  the  same  property  of   hardness,  to 
judge  from  the  blows  they  bear  from  the  Turks,  an'l  in  iheir  combats  amoDg  them 
selves.— [G.  W.J 
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strong.  The  Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  feeble  skulls, 
because  they  keep  themselves  shaded  from  the  first,'  wearing 
turbans  upon  their  heads.  What  I  have  here  mentioned  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  observed  also  the  like  at  PaprSmis,"  in 
the  case  of  the  Persians  who  were  killed  with  Achsemenes,  the 
son  of  Darius,  by  Inarus  the  Libyan.  • 

13.  The  Egyptians  who  fought  in  the  battle,  no  sooner 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  enemy,  than  they  fled  away  in 
complete  disorder  to  Memphis,  where  they  shut  themselves  up 
within  the  walls.  Hereupon  Cambyses  sent  a  MytilensBan 
vessel,  with  a  Persian  herald  on  board,  whoTwas  to  sail  up  the 
Kile  to  Memphis,  and  invite  the  Egyptians  to  a  surrender. 
They^  however,  wEeii  tTiey  saw  the  vessel  entering  the  town, 
poured  forth  in  crowds  from  the  castle,'  destroyed  the  ship,  and, 
tearing  the  crew  limb  from  limb,  so  bore  them'inlo  the'  for- 
tress.  After  this  Memphis  was  besieged,  and  in  due  time  sur- 
rendered. Hereon  the  Libyans  who  bordered  upon  Egypt, 
fearing  the  fate  of  that  country,  gave  themselves  up  to  Camby- 
ses without  a  battle,  made  an  agreement  to  pay  tribute  to  him, 
and  forthwith  sent  him  gifts.^  The  Cyrenaeans  too,  and  the 
Barcaeans,  having  the  same  fear  as  the  Libyans,  immediately 
did  the  like.  Cambyses  received  the  Libyan  presents  very 
graciously,  but  not  so  the  gifts  of  the  CyrenoBans.  They  had 
sent  no  more  than  five  hundred  mince  ^  of  silver,  which  Camby- 
ses, I  imagine,  thought  too  little.  He  therefore  snatched  the 
money  from  them,  and  with  his  own  hands  scattered  it  among 
his  soldiers. 

"*  Bahr  (ad  loc.)  understands  Herodotus  to  allude  to  the  seclusion  of  the  children 
within  tha  harem  till  the  age  of  five  years  (vide  supr&,  i.  142).  But  probably  the 
shading  by  the  turban  is  alone  meant.  The  clause,  xiKovs  ridpas  (poptomts^  is  ezegeticcu 
of  iTKtTirpo^fowru 

*  Supr4,  Book  ii.  ch.  6.3,  note  *. 

*  Vide  infrji,  vii.  7.  The  revolt  of  Inarus  is  fixed  by  Clinton  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p. 
46)  to  the  year  b.  c.  460,  the  fifth  year  of  Artaxerxes.  Achsemenes  had  then  been 
satrap  of  Egypt  twenty-four  years  (Herod,  vii.  7).  He  seems  to  have  been  slain  at 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection.  For  the  subsequent  course  of  the  revolt  see 
Thucyd.  i.  104,  109.     Compare  also  infri,  ch.  16. 

*  The  citadel  of  Memphis  is  called  by  Herodotus  "the  white  wall" 
(infrii,  cfa.  91).  Memphis,  according  to  Thucydides  (i.  104),  consisted  of 
three  parts,  the  innermost  of  which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  called 
**  the  white  wall."  It  is  remarkable  that  Memphis  is  called  in  hieroglyphics 
the  **  white  building."  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  like  Thebes, 
the  city  itself  was  not  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Memphis  was  also  called 
JIanouf,  or  "  Mennofre  "  (*'  good  building  "),  and  *'  the  land  of  the  pyra- 
mid;** andPthah-ei,  "the  abode  of  Pthah  "  (see  note  '  on  Book  il  ch.  99). 
—£0.  W.] 

'  Vide  infr&,  iv.  165.     Arcesilaiis  III.  was  king  of  Cyrcnc  at  this  time. 
'  If  Attic  minse  are  intended,  as  is  probable,  the  value  of  the  CyrensBan  contribU' 
tkm  would  be  little  more  than  2000/.  of  our  money. 
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14.  Ten  days  after  the  fort  had  fallen,  Cambyses  resolved 
to  try  the  spirit  of  Psammenitus,  the  Egyptian  king,  whose 
whole  reign  had  been  but  six  months.  He  therefore  had  him 
set  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  many  other  Egyptians  with  him, 
and  there  subjected  him  to  insult.  First  of  all  he  sent  his 
daughter  out  from  the  city,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  slave,  with 
a  pitcher  to  draw  water.  Many  virgins,  the  daughters  of  the 
chief  nobles,  accompanied  her,  wearing  the  same  dress.  When 
the  damsels  came  opposite  the  place  where  their  fathers  sate, 
shedding  tears  and  uttering  cries  of  woe,  the  fathers,  all  but 
Psammenitus,  wepi  and  wailed  in  return,  grieving  to  see  their 
children  in  so  sad  a  plight ;  but  he,  when  he  had  looked  and 
seen,  bent  his  head  towards  the  ground.  In  this  way  passed  by 
the  water-carriers.  Next  to  them  came  Psammenitus'  son,  and 
two  thousand  Egyptians  of  the  same  age  with  him — all  of  them 
having  ropes  round  their  necks  and  bridles  in  their  months — 
and  they  too  passed  by  on  their  way  tP__suflfer  death  for  the 
murder  of  the  Mytileneeans  who  were  destroyed,  with  their 
vessel,  in  Memphis.  For  so  had  the  royal  judges  given  their 
sentence-^^**ftfe'ai;h  Mytilenaean  ten  of  the  noblest  Egyptians 
must  forfeit  life."  King  Psammenitus  saw  the  train  pass  on, 
and  knew  his  son  was  being  led  to  death,  but,  while  tho  other 
Egyptians  who  sate  around  him  wept  and  were  sorely  troubled, 
he  showed  no  further  sign  than  when  he  saw  liis  daughter.  And 
now,  when  they  too  were  gone,  it  chanced  that  one  of  his  former 
boon-companions,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  strip- 
ped of  all  that  he  liad  and  was  a  beggar,  came  where  Psam- 
menitus, son  of  Amasis,  and  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  were, 
asking  alms  from  the  soldiers.  At  this  sight  the  king  burst 
into  tears,  and,  weeping  out  aloud,  called  his  friend  ^by  his 
name,  and  smote  himself  on  the  head.  Now  there  were  some 
who  had  been  set  to  watch  Psammenitus  and  see  what  he  would 
do  as  each  train  went  by  ;  so  these  persons  went  and  told  Cam- 
byses of  his  behaviour.  Then  he,  astonished  at  what  was  done, 
sent  a  messenger  to  Psammenitus,  and  questioned  him,  saying, 
"  Psammenitus,  thy  lord  Cambyses  asketh  thee  why,  when  thou 
sawest  thy  daughter  brought  to  shame,  and  thy  son  on  his  way 
to  death,  thou  didst  neither  utter  cry  nor  shed  tear,  while  to  a 
beggar,  who  is,  he  hears,  a  stranger  to  tliy  race,  thou  gavest 
those  marks  of  honour/'  To  this  question  Psammenitus  made 
answer,  "  0  son  of  Cyrus,  my  own  misfortunes  were  too  great 
for  tears ;  but  the  woe  of  my  friend  deserved  them.  When  a 
man  falls  from  splendour  and  plenty  into  beggary  at  the  thresh- 
old of  old  age,  one  may  well  weep  for  him."     When  the  meB- 
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eenger  brought  back  this  answer,  Cambyses  owned  it  was  just ; 
Croesus,  likewise,  the  Egyptians  say,  burst  into  tears — ^for  he 
too  had  come  into  Egypt  with  Cambyses — ^and  the  Persians  who 
were  present  wept.  ISven  Cambyses  himself  was  touched  with 
pity,  and  he  forthwith  gave  an  order,  that  the  son  of  Psam- 
menitus  should  be  spared  from  the  number  of  those  appointed 
to  die,  and  Psammenitus  himself  brought  from  the  puburb  into 
his  presence. 

15.  The  messengers  were  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  Psam- 
menitus' son,  who  had  been  cut  in  pieces  the  first  of  all ;  but 
they  took  Psammenitus  himself  and  brought  him  before  the 
king.  Cambyses  allowed  him  to  live  with  him,  and  gave  him 
no  more  harsh  treatment ;  nay,  could  he  have  kept  from  inter- 
meddling with  affairs,  he  might  have  recovered  Egypt,  and 
ruled  it  as  governor.  For  the  Persian  wont  is  to  treat  the  sons 
of  kings  with  honour,  and  even  to  give  their  fathers'  kingdoms 
to  the  children  of  such  as  revolt  from  them.*  There  are  many 
cases  from  which  one  may  collect  that  this  is  the  Persian  rule, 
and  especially  those  of  Pausiris  and  Thannyras.  Thannyras 
was  son  of  Inarus  the  Libyan,  and  was  allowed  to  succeed  his 
father,*  as  was  also  Pausiris,  son  of  Amyrtaeus  ;•  yet  certainly 

*  It  appears  from  the  Jewish  history  that  this  was  a  general  Oriental  practice  in 
•Dcieiit  times.  When  Pharaoh-Xecho  deposed  Jehoahaz,  he  made  Eliakim  (Jehoi- 
akim),  his  brother,  king  over  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34).  And  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
deposed  Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17),  he  set  Mattaniah  (Zedekiah),  his  uncle,  upon 
the  throne.  Chardin  states  (tom.  iii.  p.  310)  that  the  same  custom  obtains  among 
the  modern  Persians.  [The  custom  of  the  Persians  is  confirmed,,  not  only  by  what 
Herodotus  says  of  Thannyras,  the  son  of  Inarus,  and  Pausiris,  the  son  of  Amyrtaeus ; 
bat  by  the  sculptures,  which  seem  to  show  that  some  of  the  royal  family  of  Egypt 
were  made  governors  of  the  country  by  the  Persians.  The  names  of  Thannyras  and 
Pausiris  (Pa-osiri)  are  not  found  on  the  monuments.  That  Cambyses  was  not  guilty 
of  cruelty  to  the  Egyptians,  on  his  first  conquest  of  the  country,  is  proved  by  a 
monument,  now  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  ;  from  which  we  lourn  that  he  confirmed 
the  different  Egyptian  dignitaries  in  their  offices,  and  even  so  fur  flattered  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  as  to  conform  to  their  religious  customs,  *'  like  the  kings  who 
ruled  before  him,**  making  offerings  *'to  the  divine  mother  of  the  gods  at  Sals,  and 
performing  the  usual  libations  in  her  temple  to  the  Lord  of  ages."  Ue  also  took, 
or  received,  a  prtenomen  like  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  being  called  (as  on  that  mon- 
ument) Kambath  (Cambyses),  Remesot  (or  Remcsto),  "  Lord  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  ;.'*  and  it  was  therefore  only  in  consequence  of  the  Egyptians  rebelling  against 
him,  as  Herodotus  plainly  shows  by  the  connivance,  or  at  the  instigation  of  Psam- 
menitus, that  he  was  induced  to  depart  from  his  previous  humane  line  of  conduct 
towards  the  Egyptians,  and  to  disregard  the  Persiau  custom  of  treating  the  sons  of 
kings  with  indulgence.  In  Book  iv.  ch.  100,  Ilerodotus  says  that  Cambyses  made 
Aryandes  governor  of  Egypt. — [G.  W.] 

*  Inarus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  was  crucified,  probably  in  the 
year  b.  c.  465.  (See  Thucyd.  i.  IIO;  cf.  Clintou's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  60.)  Of  Than- 
nyras, hia  son,  nothing  further  is  known.  Ctesias's  account  of  the  war  of  Inarus  and 
Amyrteeus  (Excerpt,  g  32)  seems  tainted  by  his  usual  dishonesty.  It  is  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  Thucydidcs. 

*  From  this  passage  it  has  been  concluded  (Dahlmann^s  Life  of  Herodotus,  ch. 
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DO  two  persODS  ever  did  the  Persians  more  damage  than  Amyr- 
tflBUs  and  InaruB.^  In  this  case  Psammenitus  plotted  evU,  and 
received  his  reward  accordingly.  He  was  discovered  to  be  stir- 
ring np  revolt  in  Egypt,  wherefore  Cambyses,  when  his  gnilt 
clearly  appeared,  compelled  him  to  drink  bull's  blood,'  which 
presently  caused  his  death.     Such  was  the  end  of  Psammenitua 

iii. ;  CliDton^s  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  87 ;  01.  92.  4 ;  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  686- 
7)  that  Herodotus  continued  to  write  as  late  as  b.  c.  408,  since  in  that  year  (accord- 
ing to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius)  Amjrtseus  died,  after  reigning  over  the  Egyptians 
for  six  years.  It  is  supposed  that  Pausiris  was  appointed  viceroy  by  the  Persians 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  and,  that  event  being  assigned  to  the  year  b.  c.  408,  it  is 
concluded  that  Herodotus  was  still  adding  touches  to  his  history  as  late  as  that  or 
the  following  year.  Various  reasons  have  been  adduced  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this 
work  (see  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  i.  pp.  82-4)  which  make  it  probable  that 
Herodotus  did  not  really  much  outlive  b.  c.  430.  The  objection  to  this  view  arisiiig 
from  the  present  chapter  may  be  met  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  Manetho,  from  whom  Eusebius  professes  to  copy,  intended  to  place 
the  reign  of  Amyrtsus  immediately  before  that  of  Kepheritis.  Eusebius  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  Manetho*s  work  under  his  eyes,  else,  why  should  he  in  one  place 
(Pars  I.  ch.  xxi.)  quote  him  second-hand  from  Josephus?  He  probably  bad  only 
an  abridgment  or  summary  of  his  dynasties,  in  which  the  reign  of  Amyrtcns  appeared 
as  constituting  the  28th  dynasty,  and  so  as  intervening  between  that  of  Darins 
Kothus  and  Ncpheritis.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  summary  misrepresented  Manetho 
here,  as  in  other  places  (sec  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  E.  T.),  and  made  dynasties 
seem  to  be  consecutive  which  Manetho  knew  and  confessed  to  be  contemporary. 
Manetho^s  six  years  of  Amyrtieus  the  Siiltc  are  probably  the  very  six  years  (from 
B.  c.  460  to  B.  c.  465)  in  the  reign  of  Artuxerxes  Longimanus  during  which  Egypt  is 
known  to  have  been  independent  of  Pen^ia,  through  the  exertions  of  Inarusand  Amyr- 
t»us.  (See  Thucyd.  i.  104,  and  109-110;  Ctcs.  Exc.  Pers.  82;  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  74; 
and  compare  the  comments  of  Wcsseling  and  Larcher  ad  loc,  and  Dodwell,  Ann. 
Thuc.  p.  99.)  The  authority  of  Syncellus  is  of  no  importance,  since  he  merely 
copies  from  Eusebius  and  Africanus,  neither  of  whom  possessed  more  than  an  ab- 
stract of  Manetho. 

Secondly,  if  we  follow  Eusebius,  and  suppose  (with  Mr.  Clinton)  that  Amyrtjens 
had  two  reigns,  each  of  six  years,  one  from  b.  c.  460  to  b.  c.  455,  and  another  (40 
years  later)  from  b.  c.  414  to  b.  c.  408,  the  appointment  of  Pausiris  must  be  placed 
at  the  close  of  the  first,  not  of  the  second  reign.  If  Amyrtseus  reigned  a  second 
time,  he  was  certainly  not  then  conquered  by  the  Persians,  nor  had  they  at  that 
time  his  kingdom  to  dispose  of,  for  it  passed,  in  the  year  b.  c.  408,  to  Nepheritis, 
and  Egypt  was  not  again  reduced  by  the  Persians  till  about  b.  c.  840.  Paosiris 
therefore  must  have  been  made  viceroy  when  his  father  lost  his  dominion  the  Jint 
time,  which  was  when  he  fled  into  the  marshes  and  concealed  himself,  in  b.  o.  455. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Herodotus  says  nothing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
the  death  of  Amyrtseus,  and  thus  makes  no  allusion  in  this  passage  to  any  event  of 
a  later  date  than  b.  c.  455. 

'  It  appears  from  Herod,  iii.  12  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt  of  In- 
arus  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  Papremis,  in  which  Achsemcucs,  the  brother  of 
Xerxes,  and  a  vast  number  of  the  Persians,  were  slain.  The  remnant  of  the  Persian 
forces,  as  we  learn  from  Thucyd.  i.  104  (compare  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  74),  fled  to  Memphis, 
and  were  there  besieged  by  Inarus  and  the  Athenians.  They  appear  to  have  sur- 
rendered after  a  time  (Thucyd.  i.  100).  The  share  which  Amyrtfeus  had  in  the  re- 
volt is  not  very  clear.  Hia  name  docs  not  occur  till  the  year  of  the  death  of  Inams 
(Thucyd.  L  110),  when  ho  appears  as  king  of  the  marsh-district  {6  iv  rol%  €A.f«r« 
iaai\^vt\  compare  Herod,  ii.  140).  He  maintained  himself  in  this  region  at  least 
six  years  (Thucyd.  i.  112).  The  particulars  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Persians 
at  his  hands  are  unknown  to  us. 

'  There  seems  to  have  been  a  wide-spread  belief  among  the  ancients  that  bull*! 
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16.  After  this  Cambyses  left  Memphis,  and  went  to  Sais, 
wishing  to  do  that  which  he  actually  did  on  his  arrival  there. 
He  entered  the  palace  of  Amasis,  and  straightway  commanded 
that  the  body  of  the  king  should  be  brought  forth  from  the  se- 
pulchre. When  the  attendants  did  according  to  his  command- 
ment;  he  further  bade  them  scourge  the  body,  and  prick  it  with 
goads,  and  pluck  the  hair  from  it,'  and  heap  upon  it  all  manner 
of  insults.  The  body,  however,  having  been  embalmed,  resisted, 
and  refused  to  come  apart,  do  what  they  would  to  it  ;  so  the 
attendants  grew  weary  of  their  work ;  whereupon  Cambyses 
bade  them  take  the  corpse  and  burn  it.  This  was  truly  an  im- 
pious command  to  give,  for  the  Persians  hold  fire  to  be  a  god,* 
and  never  by  any  chance  burn  their  dead.  Indeed  this  practice 
is  unlawful,  both  with  them  and  with  the  Egyptians — with 
them  for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  since  they  deem  it  wrong 
to  give  the  corpse  of  a  man  to  a  god  ;  and  with  the  Egyptians, 
because  they  believe  fire  to  be  a  live  animal'  which  eats  what- 
ever it  can  seize,  and  then,  glutted  with  the  food,  dies  with  the 
matter  which  it  feeds  upon.  Now  to  give  a  man's  body  to  be 
devoured  by  beasts  is  in  no  wise  agreeable  to  their  customs,  and 
indeed  this  is  the  very  reason  why  they  embalm  their  dead  ; 
namely,  to  prevent  them  from  being  eaten  in  the  grave  by  worms. 
Thus  Cambyses  commanded  what  both  nations  accounted  un- 
lawful.' According  to  the  Egyptians  it  was  not  Amasis  who 
was  thus  treated,^  but  another  of  their  nation  who  was  of  about 

blood  was  poisonous.  According  to  Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  11.  p.  324),  Midas,  King 
of  Phrygia,  killed  himself  by  drinking  ouirs  blood  B.C.  694.  Themistocles  is  said 
to  ba?e  died  in  the  same  way  (Arist  Eq.  84).  Also  Smerdis  (Ctesias.  Pers.  Excerpt, 
g  10).     According  to  Ctesias,  Psammenitus  was  carried  prisoner  to  Susa. 

'  This  is  evidently  a  Greek  statement,  and  not  derived  from  the  Egyptian  priests. 
There  was  no  hair  to  pluck  out,  the  "  head  and  all  the  body  "  of  the  kings  and  priests 
being  shaved.    The  whole  story  maj  be  doubted. — [G.  W.] 

^  On  this  point  see  above,  i.  131*,  and  compare  the  Essay  **0n  the  Religion  of 
the  Ancient  Persians,''  vol.  i.  App.  Essay  v. 

•  The  rationale  of  this  view  is  given  by  Plutarch  (Sympos.  vii.  p.  703)  in  the 
fc^owing  words  : — ovShv  yhtp  iiKKo  iiaKKov  ifi^uxV  iff*offioiK*v  ^  irvp  Kiyovfi(y6if  re  koI 
Tp^^^fitpoif  81'  aifToVj  Kttl  ry  \aixirp6rriri  UriKovy  Sxrtrtp  rf  t^vx^  koI  (Ta<priyi^oy  aravro. 
'*  There  is  nothing  that  so  resembles  a  live  animal  as  fire,  which  moves  and  nour* 
ishes  itself,  and  which  moreover,  like  the  soul,  enlightens  and  displays  all  things  by 
its  brilliancy." 

•  The  Egyptians  were  averse  to  burning  a  body,  not  only  because  burning  was 
considered  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  but  because  it  was  oppost^d  to  all  their 
pr^udices  in  favour  of  its  preservation.  If  they  really  believed  in  the  return  of 
the  soul  to  the  body  this  would  be  an  additional  reason.  This  last,  however,  may 
only  have  signified  that  man  after  death  never  lost  his  identity,  or  individuality 
The  modem  Persians  and  all  Moslems  have  a  great  prejudice  against  burning  the 
4ead.    The  custom  was  very  ancient  in  India. — [G.  W.] 

•  The  body  of  the  queen  of  Amasis,  found  at  Thebes  by  the  French  officers  of  the 
Luxor,  in  the  sarcophagus  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  said  to  have  been  burnt, 
and  replaced  in  the  tomb ;  but  the  remains  of  gilding  upon  it  suffice  to  disprove 
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the  same  height.  The  Persians,  believing  this  man's  body  ta 
be  the  king's,  abused  it  in  the  fashion  described  above.  Amasis, 
they  say,  was  warned  by  an  oracle  of  what  would  happen  to 
him  after  his  death  :  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  impend- 
ing fate,  he  buried  the  body,  which  afterwards  received  the 
blows,  inside  his  own  tomb  near  the  entrance,  commanding  his 
son  to  bury  him,  when  he  died,  in  the  farthest  recess  of  the  same 
sepulchre.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  that  these  orders 
were  ever  given  by  Amasis  ;  the  Egyptians,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
falsely  assert  it,  to  save  their  own  dignity. 

17.  After  this  Cambyses  took  counsel  with  himself,  and 
planned  three  expeditions.  One  was  against  the  Carthaginians, 
another  against  the  Ammonians,  and  a  third  against  the  long- 
lived  Ethiopians,  who  dwelt  in  that  part  of  Libya  which  borders 
upon  the  southern  sea.*  He  judged  it  best  to  despatch  his 
fleet  against  Carthage  and  to  send  some  portion  of  his  land 
army  to  act  against  the  Ammonians,  while  his  spies  went  into 
Ethiopia,  under  the  pretence  of  carrying  presents  to  the  king, 
but  in  reality  to  take  note  of  all  they  saw,  and  especially  to 
observe  whether  there  was  really  what  is  called  "  the  table  of 
the  sun  '*  in  Ethiopia. 

18.  Now  the  table  of  the  sun,  according  to  the  accounts 
given  of  it,  may  be  thus  described  : — It  is  a  meadow  in  the 
skirts  of  their  city  full  of  the  boiled  flesh  •  of  all  manner  of  beasts, 
which  the  magistrates  are  careful  to  store  with  meat  every  night, 
and  where  whoever  likes  may  come  and  eat  during  the  day. 

this.     The  appearance  of  burning:  was  probably  owinrr  to  the  strong  preparationa 
used  in  cnibahning  the  body,  and  is  not  unusual. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  seat  ot"  these  long-lived  Ethiopians  is  very  uncertain.  Larcher  places 
them  east  of  MeroO,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea  (Tab.  Geograp.  p.  151).  Bruce 
imagined  that  he  met  with  their  descendants  in  the  country  of  the  Shangallas  (voL 
ii.  p.  554,  ct  scq).  But  Ileeren  (African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  325)  correctly  observes 
that  the  Macrobii  of  Herodotus  must  be  placed  very  much  further  to  the  south. 
Not  only  in  this  passage,  but  again,  infrii,  ch.  114,  they  are  said  to  dwell  towards 
the  south,  at  thefart/ust  limits  of  Africa.  Their  country  must  have  lain,  therefore, 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Babclmaudel.  Ileeren  places  them  near  Cape  Guardafui.  He 
recognises  their  customs  in  the  stories  told  by  Costna*?  (Topog.  Christ,  p.  138-9)  of 
the  people  of  Sasu,  and  their  descendants  in  the  modern  Soniaulies.  The  descrip- 
tions of  Homer  (II.  i.  443;  Od.  i.  23,  &c.)  po.-sibly  referred  to  this  people,  whom 
Ephorus  (Fr.  3S)  also  regarded  ns  the  remotest  of  mankind  towards  the  south.  It 
is  quite  a  distinct  question  whether  the  embassy  of  Cambyses,  if  a  real  event,  was 
to  them,  or  whether  he  had  any  particular  designs  against  their  liberty.  IlisEthio* 
pian  expedition  was  undoubtedly  a  fact,  but  it  had  probably  no  more  definite  object 
than  the  conquest  of  the  Ethiopians  generally. 

•  This  was  less  common  in  earlv  times,  and  as  Athenaius  savs,  the  heroes  in 
Homer  seldom  "  boil  their  meat,  or  dress  it  with  sauces ; '  but  in  Egypt  as  well  at 
in  Ethiopia  boiled  meat  was  eaten,  though  the  Egyptians  more  frequently  roasted 
it,  and  boiled  their  fish.  With  *.he  Arabs  the  custom  of  boihng  meat  seems  to  b^ 
very  ancient. — [G.  W.] 


Chap.  17-19.    PHOENICIANS  REFUSE  TO  ATTACK  CARTHAGE. 
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The  people  of  the  land  say  that  the  earth  itself  hrings  forth  the 
food.     Such  is  the  description  which  is  pjiven  of  this  table.^ 

19.  When  Cambyses  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  spies 

should  go,  he  forthwith  sent  to  Elephantine  for  certain  of  the 

Ichthyophagi «  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Ethiopian  tongue  ; 

and,  while  they  were  being  fetched,  issued  orders  to  his  fleet  to 

sail  against  Carthage.     But  the  Phoenicians  said  they  would  not 

go,  since  they  were  bound  to  the  Carthaginians  by  solemn  oaths, 

and  since  besides  it  would  be  wicked  in  thorn  to  make  war  on 

their  own   children.     Now  when  the  Phoenicians  refused,  the 

rest  of  the  fleet  was  unequal  to  the  undertaking  ;  and  thus  it 

'Was  that  the  Carthaginians  escaped,  and  were  not  enslaved  by 

the  Persians.     Cambyses  thought  it  not  right  to  force  the  war 


......  /  ^ZD  % 


'  Pomponius  Mela  is  the  first  writer,  after  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  table 
of  the  sun.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  does  more  thi«.n  follow  our  author.  His 
words  are :  *'  Est  locus  appuratis  epulis  semper  rcfertus :  et  quia,  ut  libet,  vesci 
Tolentibas  licet,  iiXiov  rpair((av  appellant ;  et  quoe  passim  apposita  sunt,  affirmant 
ionascisubinde  divinitus"  (hi.  16).  The  account  in  Solinu?,  whose  work  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  writings  of  the  elder  Pliny,  is  uppari}ntly  formed  on  that  of  Mela 
(Polyhist.  XXX.).  Pausanias,  writing  about  a.  d.  174,  treats  the  whole  story  as  a 
fable.  Hecren  (African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  333)  explains  it  by  the  dumb  tra<Hng 
common  in  Africa.  (Vide  infra,  iv.  196,  and  note  ad  loc.)  He  thinks  that  merchants 
supplied  the  meat,  that  the  magistrates  presided,  and  that  the  natives  left  gold  in 
exclange  for  what  they  took. 

•  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strabon.  xvi.  p.  1003)  and  Artemidorus  (ap.  eund.)  placed 
the  African  Ichthyophagi,  or  Fisheaters,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  at  its  en- 
trance, near  Cape  Dire  (the  modern  Jias-el-Bir).  Pausanias  also  mentions  their 
being  the  last  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (i.  xxxiii.  §  4).  Their  name 
marks  them  for  a  maritime  people,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  could  have  dwelt 
60  far  inland  as  Elephantine.  (Hecren  supposes  this.  Afric.  Nat.  i.  p.  337.)  Per- 
ha{Mi  Herodotus  only  means  that  8ome  of  them  happened  at  this  time  to  be  at 
Elepbantind,  and  were  made  uscjof  as  guides.  If  Herodotus  regarded  them  as 
natives  of  the  country  about  Cape  Dire,  their  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
Macrobian  Ethiopians,  their  neighbours,  would  be  natural.  (See  above,  cb.  17, 
note  *.) 
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upon  the  Phoenicians,  because  they  had  yielded  themselves  to  the 
Persians,*  and  because  upon  the  PhoBnicians  all  his  Bea-seirice 
depended.  The  Cyprians  had  also  joined  the  Persians  of  their 
own  accord/  and  took  part  with  them  in  the  expedition  against 

Eg)'pt. 

20.  As  soon  as  the  Ichthyophagi  arrived  from  Elephantine, 
Cambyses,  having  told  them  what  they  were  to  say,  forthwith 
despatched  them  into  Ethiopia  with  these  following  gifts :  to 
wit,  a  purple  robe,^  a  gold  chain  for  the  neck,  armlets,  an  ala- 
baster box '  of  myrrh,  and  a  cask  of  palm  wine.     The  Ethiopians 

to  whom  this  embassy  was  sent,  are  said  to  be  the  tallest  *  and 

• 

'  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  to  Cyrus.  Even  Mr. 
Grote  docs  so  (vol.  iv.  p.  289).  But  the  sole  authority  for  this  is  Xenophon  (Cyrop. 
I.  i.  4),  who  also  ascribes  to  Cyrus  the  conquest  of  Egypt  I  Dahlmann  has  shown 
(Life  of  Herod,  ch.  vii.)  that,  according  to  Uerodfttu*^  the  acquisition  belongs  to  th« 
reign  of  Cambyses.  Not  only  are  the  PhoBuicians  first  mentioned  among  the  Per- 
sian tributaries  under  this  king,  but  it  is  expressly  said  that  he,  and  not  Cyrus, 
*^  made  himself  master  of  the  sea  **  (irpoirtKryitrbai  r^v  biXatrcmf ;  Herod.  iiL 
84),  which  could  only  be  by  the  conquest  or  submission  of  the  Phoenicians.  (Com- 
pare Herod,  i.  143.)  Mr.  Grote  appears  to  consider  that  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
involved  the  submission  of  Phcenicia  to  the  Persian  yoke.  But  even  if  it  be  allowed 
that  Phoenicia  had  latterly  been  subject  to  Babylon,  which  is  not  absolutely  certain, 
still  the  reduction  of  Babylon  would  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  submission  of 
Phoenicia.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  did  not  submit  when  the  Lydian  kingdom  fell,  and 
the  outlying  province  of  Phoenicia  would  be  very  apt  to  reassert  its  independence 
on  such  an  occasion.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  reckon  probabilities.  The 
authority  of  Herodotus  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive  on  such  a  matter. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  as  the  invasion  of  Egypt  designed  by  Cyrus  (Herod,  i. 
158)  did  not  take  place  till  the  fifth  year  of  Cambyses  (vide  supri,  ii.  1,  note  ',  and 
sec  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  878),  something  must  have  occupied  this  monarch 
during  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign.  If  Phoenicia  was  still  independent  at  his 
accession,  the  delay  would  be  accounted  for. 

*  The  dependency  of  Cyprus  on  Phoenicia  has  been  already  shown  (note  •  on 
Book  ii.  ch.  182).  Its  surrender  would  be  likely  to  follow  close  upon  the  subnunioo 
of  the  Phoenicians. 

'  Various  opinions  have  been  held  about  the  origin 
of  the  Tyrian  purple.  The  niurex  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  given  it ;  and  some  consider  the  "  niurex  trun- 
culus"  to  have  been  much  used  at  Tyre  (Spratt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  100).  A  shellfish  (Helix  lanthina)  is  found  on  the 
coast,  about  Tyre  and  Beyroot,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  throwing  out  a  quantity  of  purple  liquid  when  ap- 
proached, in  order  (like  the  sepia)  to  conceal  itself  The 
water  becomes  completely  coloured  all  around  it,  though 
so  very  small,  being  only  the  size  of  a  small  snail,  f  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  very  delicate  and  fragile.  Pliny, 
however,  distinctly  says,  the  Tyrian  purple  came  from 
the  buccinum  and  the  murex  (book  ix.  c.  86).  Julius 
Pollux  (Onom.  i.  4),  after  mentioning  the  story  of  the 
porphy  ra  shell-fish  discovered  by  the  dog  of  a  Tyrian  nymph 
loved  by  Hercules,  describes  the  small  baskets  woven  of 

rushes  and  rope  (similar  to  our  eel-baskcts)  fastened  like  bells  along  a  rope,  usea  in 
that  fishery.  Their  wide  mouths  were  so  constructed  with  the  ends  of  the  rushes 
projecting,  that  the  shell-fish  easily  crept  in,  but  could  not  get  back  again;  and 
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b&ndsomest  men  in  the  whole  world.  la  their  customs  the; 
differ  greatir  from  the  rest  of  tDaakind,  and  particularly  in  the 

this,  u  veil  *s  the  Hhell  in  the  hmid 
or  ■  BUtiie  of  ■  FbffinicUn  goddess, 
found  by  Vr.  Uoore  in  Syria,  would 
■eem  to  agree  better  with  the  buc- 
cinum  than  the  murei.  Flinr  (\x. 
Be)  evideDtl;  coasidera  tbs  (mad- 
em)  tubular-mouthed  murei  to  be 
the  porphyra,  though  he  allows 
they  exlraoled  the  dye  from  both 
those  sheila  (ii.  SB.)  He  tells  a 
■tory  (ii,  25)  of  the  murei,  and  its 
being  sacred  to  Venui  at  OniduB. 
The  buceinum  was  the  ir^pu{  of  the 
Greeks ;  yet  it  leems  that  the  mu- 
rei was  originally  so  called  ;  since, 
AtbemeuBBaysStntonicua  pretend- 
ed to  be  walking  on  tiptoe  from 
fear  of  treading  on  the  prickly 
•ciftti,  in  order  to  ridicule  the  people 

of  Abdcra  for  having  so  maa)'  niipuxtt,  "heralds"  (Athen.  vi.  p.  316;  see  also  iii.  p. 
BG).  He  desctibea  the  porphyra  as  beiwe^-n  ■  piima  and  a  bueeinum  (iii.  p.  Bl). 
Of  the  porphyra  sbell-fish,  see  Aristotle,  Hist.  An.  iv.  8;  v.  ISivi.  13;  viii.  20.  Ha 
speaks  ofmauy  kinds  (iv.  16),  some  verv  lorge.  Athen.  iii.  p.  8S  to  91,  aud  iii. 
p.  628  ;  Vilruv.  vii.  13.  Pliny  (ii.  3fl  (o  40)  gives  three  sorts  of  dye  from  two  fish 
(duo  sunt  genera.  Bueeinum  ....  altera  purpura  vocatur).  1.  The  best  was  of 
amethyst,  or  violet  colour,  made  by  miiing  200  parts  of  bucuinum  with  1)1  of  pur- 
pura (ii.  36).  2.  The  Tjrian  purple  was  ninde  by  dipping  the  wool  Brst  in  the  pur- 
pura or  pelagia,  and  afterwards  in  the  bueeinum ;  "  it  was  of  the  colour  of  blood. 
Mack  to  look  upon,  and  bright  in  the  light,  wlicnce  Homer  calls  blood  purple  "  (ii. 
SB).  3.  The  concbyliata,  which  had  no  bueeinum  dye  (ii.  39),  and  was  of  a  pale 
boe,  apparently  more  blue.  Seneca  (Nat.  Quieet.  i.  8)  says  purple  does  not  always 
come  out  alike  out  of  the  same  shell.  Homer  also  applies  porphyreua  to  the  sea  ; 
but  it  tientfied  any  bright  colour,  and  Honce  speaks  of  the  swan,  4  Od.  i.  10,  "  pur- 
ptireia  ales  coloribus."  Athcnieua  mentions  it  applied  to  the  ehceks  and  mouth 
(ziiL  p.  604),  and  the  "purpureus  late  qui  spdendeat  ....  paonus"  of  Horace  (de 
AfL  Poet.)  may  mguify  either  "bright,"  op  "scarlet."  This  last  in  Greek  was 
wiMit,  or  gimiyoi.  The  robe  put  upon  the  Saviour  is  called  by  St.  Matthew  "scar- 
let, iriwicd'iir,  by  St.  Hark  and  St.  John  "purple,"  itfipipar,  by  St.  Luke  "gorgeous," 
\aiiwpiir.  Strabo  says  (iii.  p.  lOO)  the  porphyra  aud  bueeinum  were  both  found  at 
Cartels,  in  Spain.  Purple  seems  also  to  have  been  imported  from  Greece  by  the 
Tyriatis  ;  the  best  in  Europe  being  from  Laconia  (Plin.  ii.  30) ;  aud  EzekicI  (xitii. 
T)says  it  went  loTjre  from  "tbclelca  of  Eliihali,"  i.  e.  IMIat.or  Greece  (see 
Athen.  Deipn.  iii.  p.  SB).  Purple  was  used  at  a  very  early  lime ;  and  purple  and 
bine  are  mentioned  In  Eiodus  (iiv.  4).  Blue  was  the  Msiv&ot  of  the  Uteoks.  It 
WB«  eitracted  from  indigo,  which  was  an  Egyptian  and  a  Persian  dye.  Ancient 
paintings  show  the  imperial  purple  was  of  a  violet  colour. — [G.  W.] 

'  Vase*  of  this  alone  were  commonly  uned  Tor  holding  ointment.  They  bad  not 
always  the  long  shape  of  tliat  ei^^a  of  Etruscan  rases,  called  "Alabnstron,"  which 
even  had  this  name  nhkn  of  a  different  material.  The  alnbastcr  vases  of  Egypt 
were  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The  stone  was  the  cryslalliaed  carbonate  of  lime, 
of  a  jellowitb  colour,  pcncrnlly  marked  with  waving  lines,  which  we  call  oriental 
alabuter  and  stalagmltie  arragnnitc  ;  very  different  from  the  white  soft  sulphate  of 
lime,  M  much  used  in  Ituly.— -[G.  W.] 

*  Vide  infrA,  iii.  114;  and  compare  laalah  ilv.  14.  "The  labour  of  Egypt,  and 
tiie  merchandise  of  Ethiopia,  nud  of  the  Sabaani,  men  0/  ilalurt,  shall  come  ovM 
to  thee."  Strabo  says  that  the  Ethiopians  geuerallr  were  of  small  stature  (ivi.  p. 
1162). 
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way  they  choose  theii  kings  ;  for  they  find  out  the  man  who  is  the 
tallest  of  all  the  citizens,  and  of  strength  equal  to  his  height, 
and  appoint  hira  to  rule  over  them.* 

21.  The  Ichthyophagi,  on  reaching  this  people,  delivered  the 
gifts  to  the  king  of  the  country,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — "  Cam- 
byses,  king  of  the  Persians,  anxious  to  become  thy  ally  and 
sworn  friend,  has  sent  us  to  hold  converse  with  thee,  and  to  bear 
thee  the  gifts  thou  seest,  which  are  the  things  wherein  he  him- 
self delights  the  most."  Hereon  the  Ethiopian,  who  knew  they 
came  as  spies,  made  answer  : — "  The  king  of  the  Persians  sent 
you  not  with  these  gifts,  because  he  much  desired  to  become 
my  sworn  friend — nor  is  the  account  which  ye  give  of  yourselves 
true,  for  ye  are  come  to  search  out  my  kingdom.  Also  your 
king  is  not  a  just  man — for  were  he  so,  he  had  not  coveted  a 
land  which  is  not  his  own,  nor  brought  slavery  on  a  people  who 
never  did  him  any  wrong.  Bear  him  this  bow,«  and  say, — ^  The 
king  of  the  Ethiops  thus  advises  the  king  of  the  Persians — ^when 
the  Persians  can  pull  a  bow  of  this  strength  thus  easily,  then 
let  them  come  with  an  army  of  superior  strength  against  the 
long-lived  Ethiopians — till  then,  let  them  thank  the  gods** 
that  they  have  not  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  the  Ethi- 
ops to  covet  countries  which  do  not  belong  to  them.'" 

22.  So  speaking,  he  unstrung  the  bow,  and  gave  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  messengers.  Then,  taking  the  purple  robe,  he 
asked  them  what  it  was,  and  how  it  had  been  made.  They  an- 
swered truly,  telling  him  concerning  the  purple,  and  the  art  of 
the  dyer — whereat  he  observed,  '*  that  the  men  were  deceitful, 
and  their  garments  also."  Kcxt  he  took  the  neck-chain  and 
the  armlets,  and  asked  about  them.  So  the  Ichthyophagi  ex- 
plained their  use  as  ornaments.     Then  the  king  laughed,  and 

•  Compare  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  1 103,  and  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  iii.  §  7.  Bion,  in  bis  JEVAioptco, 
Bays  that  the  king  was  chosen  for  hib  beauty.     (Fr.  4.) 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  uni^lrung  bow  was  the  emblem  of  Ethiopia,  or  at 
leiFt  of  that  part  which  corresponded  to  the  modern  Nubia,  and  which  was  called 
in  hieroglyphics  '*  Tosh,"  evidently  the  Kthaush  or  Kthcsh  of  the  Coptic.  Thosh  ia 
Coptic  signiHed  a  **  frontier"  and  a  "province;"  but  it  is  dilTerently  written  in 
hieroglyphics  from  Tosh,  "Ethiopia."  Cush  (Kush  or  Kish)  is  the  ancient,  and 
Kthausii  tho  Coptic  name  of  ''Ethiopia;  "  and  the  modern  Kish,  or  Gerf  Ilossayn, 
in  Xubia,  boiiig  called  in  Coptic  pa])yri  "Tli^sh,"  Eihosh,  and  Eihaush  (whence  the 
Latin  name  of  that  phico,  "  Tutzis  "),  shows  a  striking  connexion  between  them.  Mr. 
Harris  suggests  that  the  unstrung  l»ow,  sent  by  the  King  of  Ethiopia,  accords  wiiU 
the  emblem  of  his  country — a  t-ymbol  of  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  a  defiance, 
I  hen  accompanietl  by  the  message  to  tlie  Persians  to  siring  it  as  easily  as  he  did. 
\8ee  notes  on  Book  ii.  chs.  20  and  Ini'..)  The  name  of  Cush  had  already  been  given 
lo  Ethiopia  on  the  monuments  before  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  IJth  dynasty.     May  Cush  be  related  to  Kos  "  the  bow  ?  " — [G.  \V.] 

•'  For  another  use  of  this  commonplace,  see  Book  i.  ch.  71 ;  BUb  fin. 
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fancying  they  were  fetters,  said,  "the  Ethiopians  had  much 
stronger  ones/'  Thirdly,  he  inquired  about  the  myrrh,  and 
when  they  told  him  how  it  was  made  and  rubbed  upon  the 
limbSy  he  said  the  same  concerning  it  that  he  had  said  of  the 
robe.  Last  of  all  he  came  to  the  wine,  and  having  learnt  their 
way  of  making  it,  he  drank  a  draught,  which  greatly  delighted 
him  ;  whereupon  he  asked  what  the  Persian  king  was  wont  to 
eat,  and  to  what  age  the  longest-lived  of  the  Persians  had  been 
known  to  attain.  They  told  him  that  the  king  ate  bread,  and 
described  the  nature  of  wheat — adding  that  eighty  years  was 
the  longest  term  of  man's  life  among  the  Persians.  Hereat  ho 
remarked,  "  It  did  not  surprise  him  if  they  fed  on  dirt,  that 
they  died  so  soon  ;  indeed  he  was  sure  they  never  would  have 
lived  so  long  as  eighty  years,  except  for  the  refreshment  they 
got  from  that  drink  (meaning  the  wine),  wherein  he  confessed 
that  the  P^sians  surpassed  the  Ethiopians." 

23.  The  Ichthyophagi  then  in  their  turn  questioned  the 
king  concerning  the  term  of  life  and  diet  of  hid  people,  and  were 
told  that  most  of  them  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old,  while  some  even  went  beyond  that  age — they  ate  boiled 
flesh,^  and  had  for  their  drink  nothing  but  milk.  When  the 
Ichthyophagi  showed  wonder  at  the  number  of  the  years,  he 
led  them  t^  a  fountain,  wherein,  when  they  had  washed,  they 
found  their  flesh  all  glossy  and  sleek,  as  if  they  had  bathed  in 
oil — and  a  scent  came  from  the  spring  like  that  of  violets. 
The  water  was  so  weak,  they  said,  that  nothing  would  float  in 
it,  neither  wood,  nor  any  lighter  substance,  but  all  went  to  the 
bottom.  If  their  account  of  this  fountain  be  true,  it  would 
be  their  constant  use  of  the  water  from  it  which  makes  them 
BO  long-lived.  When  they  quitted  the  fountain  the  king  led 
them  to  a  prison,  where  the  prisoners  were  all  bound  with  fetters 
of  gold.^  Among  these  Ethiopians  copper  is  of  all  metals  the 
most  scarce  and  valuable.'  After  they  had  seen  the  prison, 
they  were  likewise  shown  what  is  called  "  the  table  of  the  Sun." 

'  Suprii,  ch.  18,  note  '. 

"  Gold  abounded  in  Ethiopia ;  it  is  found  on  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  and  even 
in  the  Bisbftree  desert,  which  is  called  by  Edrccsee  and  Aboolfoda,  "the  land  of 
Bega,"  a  name  the  Bishareeh  Arabs  still  give  themselves.  The  Bish&ree  mines  are 
mentioned  by  Agatharcides,  and  are  the  same  mentioned  by  later  writers  at  OUagee, 
which  were  worked  by  the  A  nib  Caliphs.  They  lie  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
days^  journey  to  the  south-east  of  Derow,  a  village  a  little  above  Kom  Orabo  ;  but  the 
quantity  of  gold,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  barely  covered  the  expense  of  ob- 
taining it,  and  when  examined  by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali  it  was  not  found  worth 
while  to  re-open  them.  The  matrix  is  quartz,  and  the  same  to  which  Diodonis  al- 
ludes (iii.  11)  under  the  name  of  <p\ffias  fiapfxdpov  t$  h€VK6r7}Ti  ha(f>€povaas,  and 
iwoari\fiov<r7i$i'K(Tpai.     See  At.  P^g.,  vol.  iii.  p.  221  to  234. — [G.  W.] 

•  Copper  IB'  found  in  various  places  in  the  Eastern  desert  of  Egypt,  between  the 
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24.  Also,  last  of  all,  they  were  allowed  to  behold  the  coffiDS 
of  the  Ethiopians,  which  are  made  (according  to  report)  of 
crystal,*  after  the  following  fashion  : — When  the  dead  body  has 
been  dried,  either  in  the  Egyptian,  or  in  some  other  manner, 
they  cover  the  whole  with  gypsum,  and  adorn  it  with  painting 
until  it  is  as  like  the  living  man  as  possible.  Then  they  place 
the  body  in  a  crystal  pillar  which  has  been  hollowed  out  to 
receive  it,  crystal  being  dug  up  in  great  abundance  in  their 
country,  and  of  a  kind  very  easy  to  work.  You  may  see  the 
corpse  through  the  pillar  within  which  it  lies  ;  and  it  neither 
gives  out  any  unpleasant  odour,  nor  is  it  in  any  respect  unseemly ; 
yet  there  is  no  part  that  is  not  as  plainly  visible  as  if  the  body 
was  bare.  The  next  of  kin  keep  the  crystal  pillar  in  their 
houses  a  full  year  from  the  time  of  the  death,  and  give  it  the 
first  fruits  continually,  and  honour  it  with  sacrifice.  After  the 
year  is  out  they  bear  the  pillar  forth,  and  set  it  up  near  the 
town.' 

25.  When  the  spies  had  now  seen  everything,  they  returned 
back  to  Egypt,  and  made  report  to  Cambyses,  who  was  stirred 
to  anger  by  their  words.  Forthwith  he  set  out  on  his  march 
against  the  Ethiopians  without  having  made  any  provision  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  army,  or  reflected  that  he  was  about  to 
wage  war  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Like  a  senseless 
madman  as  he  was,'  no  sooner  did  he  receive  the  report  of  the 
Ichthyophagi  than  he  began  his  march,  bidding  the  Q-reeks  who 
were  with  his  army  remain  where  they  were,  and  taking  his 
land  force  with  him.     At  Thebes,  which  he  passed  through  on 

Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  between  latitude  2V  nnd  'ilJ**,  and  specular  iron  at  Hammanii 
in  the  desert  N.  W.  of  Koi^sayr.  The  copper  mines  of  Mount  Sinai  were  worked  by 
Osirtasen  I.,  and  doubtless  long  before,  as  the  names  of  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty  oc- 
cur at  Wady  Maghara;  and  the  copper  mines  of  the  Egyptian  desert  were  evidently 
worked  in  ancient  times.  In  Northern  Ethiopia  copper  is  perhaps  rare,  not  so  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  White  Nile;  and  the  numerous  spears  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
Soudkn  show  how  abundant  iron  is  in  those  countries.  The  iron  money  of  Kor- 
dofan  has  been  described  by  Dr.  llolrovd  ;  and  it  is  found  in  other  parts  of  Africa. 
— [(;.  W.] 

'  This,  he  says  below,  was  dug  out  of  the  earth.  It  should  therefore  be  rock 
crystal ;  but  no  piece  of  this  substance  could  be  found  largo  enough  to  hold  a  body. 
Ii  may  have  been  some  vitnous  composition,  coating  the  stone  coffins  in  the  form 
of  a  mummy,  some  of  wliich  are  found  in  Egypt.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
Ctesia.s's  account  mentioned  in  Diodorus  (ii.  15).  The  sacrifices  made  to  the  mummy 
are  the  usual  Utuigies,  or  services,  performed  to  the  dead,  by  the  Egyptians  also. 
Of  glass,  see  note  *"  on  Hook  ii.  ch.  4  4. — [G.  W. ) 

■''  Much  ingenuity  lias  been  expended  by  lleeren  and  others  in  explaining  and 
rationalizing  ilie  marvels  of  this  narrative.  I  cannot  but  thii.k,  with  Niebuhr 
(Vortrage  uber  alte  Geschichte,  vol.  i.,  p.  151),  that  both  the  embassy  itself  and  the 
account  given  of  the  Macrobians,  are  fabulous. 

*  Concerning  the  pretended  madness  of  Cambyses,  vide  infri,  ch.  30,  noto  *. 
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his  way,  he  detached  from  his  nmin  body  some  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  eent  them  against  the  Amraonians  with  orders  to 
carry  the  people  into  captivity,  and  burn  the  oracle  of  Jupiter. 
Mean  while  he  himself  went  on  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  against 
the  Ethiopians.  Before,  however,  he  had  accomplished  one-fifth 
part  of  the  distance,  all  that  the  army  had  in  the  way  of  pro- 
visions failed  ;  whereupon  the  men  began  to  eat  the  sumpter- 
beasts,  which  shortly  failed  also.  If  then,  at  this  time,  Cambyses, 
seeing  what  was  happening,  had  confessed  himself  in  the  wrong, 
and  led  his  army  back,  he  would  have  done  the  wisest  thing 
that  he  could  after  the  mistake  made  at  the  outset ;  but  as  it 
"wsLSy  he  took  no  manner  of  heed,  but  continued  to  march  forwards. 
So  long  as  the  earth  gave  them  anything,  the  soldiers  sustained 
life  by  eating  the  grass  and  herbs  ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
l>are  sand,  a  portion  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  horrid  deed  :  by 
tens  they  cast  lots  for  a  man,  who  was  slain  to  be  the  food  of 
the  others.  When  Cambyses  heard  of  these  doings,  alarmed  at 
such  cannibalism,  he  gave  up  his  attack  on  Ethiopia,  and  re- 
treating by  the  way  he  had  come,  reached  Thebes,  after  he  had 
lost  vast  numbers  of  his  soldiers.  From  Thebes  he  marched 
down  to  Memphis,  where  he  dismissed  the  Greeks,  allowing  them 
to  sail  home.     And  so  ended  the  expedition  against  Ethiopia.* 

26.  The  men  sent  to  attack  the  Ammonians,*  started  from 
Thebes,  having  guides  with  them,  and  may  be  clearly  traced 

*  The  writer  above  quoted,  while  dismissing  the  embassy  to  the  Macrobians, 
and  the  tales  told  concerning  them,  as  fabulous,  warns  us  tiguinst  considering  the 
expedition  itself  to  be  a  fable.  The  communication  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  he  re- 
marks,  was  such  as  to  render  the  expedition  easy.  Its  chief  object  would  be  the 
conquest  of  Meroe.  Two  roads  would  conduct  to  this  city — one,  the  road  followed 
in  part  by  Burckhardt  in  1813  (Travels  in  Nubia,  Part  I.,  Journey  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile),  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  by  Old  and  New  Dongola,  a  very  circuitous 
route;  the  other,  across  the  desert  from  Korosko,  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  ^600  Hamed^ 
the  line  taken  by  Bruce,  in  1772,  and  Burckhardt  in  1814,  which  is  nearly  direct, 
and  is  the  ordinary  route  of  the  caravans.  The  latter  was  apparently  preferred  by 
Cambyses,  who  may  have  reached  as  fur  as  Wady  Onigat  (lat.  22**),  where  the  sands 
become  quite  barren  (Burckhardt,  p.  171).  Niebuhr  (1.  s.  c.)  ascribes  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  to  the  '*  deadly  winds  and  sandstorms,"  which  prevail  here  no  less 
than  in  the  Sahara;  but  I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  departing  on  this 
point  from  our  author.  Burckhardt  denies  that  the  winds  are  deadly^  and  doubts 
there  being  any  real  danger  to  life  from  sandstorms  in  the  Nubian  desert  (pp.  189- 
101) ;  and  it  is  very  conceivable  that  Cambyses,  without  being  mad,  may  have  pro- 
Tisioned  his  army  insufficiently. 

Diodorus^s  assertion  (i.  33),  that  Cambyses  reached  as  far  as  Meroe,  is  as  little 
worthy  of  belief  as  the  statement  with  which  it  is  connected,  that  he  built  that 
city.  The  high  antiquity  of  MeroC  has  been  shown  (suprd,  Book  ii.  ch.  29, 
note  ■). 

The  expedition  of  Cambyses  was  not  without  fruit.  He  reduced  the  EthiopianB 
bordering  upon  Egypt,  and  made  them  tributary  (infr^,  iii.  97). 

*  For  the  seats  of  this  people,  vide  supr^,  Book  ii.  ch.  32,  note  '. 
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as  far  as  the  city  Oasis,'  which  is  inhabited  by  Samians,^  said 
to  he  of  the  tribe  ^schrionia.  The  place  is  distant  from  Thebes 
seven  days'  journey  across  the  sand,  and  is  called  in  our  tongue 
"the  Island  of  the  Blessed."®  Thus  far  the  army  is  known  to 
have  made  its  way  ;  but  thenceforth  nothing  is  to  be  heard  of 
them,  except  what  the  Ammonians,  and  those  who  get  their 
knowledge  from  them,  report.  It  is  certain  they  neither  reached 
the  Ammonians,  nor  ever  came  back  to  Egypt.  Further  than 
this,  the  Ammonians  relate  as  follows  : — That  the  Persians  set 
forth  from  Oasis  across  the  sand,  and  had  reached  about  half 
way  between  that  place  and  themselves,  when,  as  they  were  at 
their  midday  meal,  a  wind  arose  from  the  south,  strong  and 
deadly,  bringing  with  it  vast  columns  of  whirling  sand,  which 
entirely  covered  up  the  troops,  and  caused  them  wholly  to  dis- 
appear."  Thus,  according  to  the  Ammonians,  did  it  fare  with 
this  army. 

•  The  city  Oasis  is  taken  (IIeeren*8  African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  212,  and  Bahr  ad 
loc),  with  much  reason,  lor  the  modern  El  Khargeh,  the  chief  town  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  great  Oasis.  This  is  distant,  by  one  road  42,  by  another  62  hours  (6  and  1\ 
days*  journey  respectively),  from  ancient  Thebes.  The  Egyptians  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  way  have  given  the  name  Oasis  to  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  tract  sur- 
rounding it.     Oasis,  the  Auasis  of  Strabo,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Coptic 

C^t^kfijf^  und  the  Arabic  El  Wah.    H  was  applied,  according  to  Strabo,  to  all 

inhabited  places  lying  in  the  midsts  of  deserts  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1123).  Perhaps  the 
common  word  Wculy^  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  torrent- courses,  is  of  kindred  origin. 
(See  Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  vol.  i.  p.  219.) 

[There  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  at  El  Khargeh,  having  the  name  of  Darius 
and  of  some  later  kings.     The  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  was  ^^  ^ 

Hcbi,  the  "  plough,"  A 

6on»elinies  represenleil  by  the  plough  itself, 

«  O 

which  was  converted  by  the  Greeks  into  Ibis,  the  Ilebi  of  the  Copts.  (See  note  • 
on  Book  ii.  cb.  32.)  On  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  or  Siwah  (Seewah),  see  "Modern 
Egypt  ani  Thebes,"  vol.  ii.  p.  371  to  379.  The  custom  there  mentioned  of  .the 
*'  Shekh  of  the  News"  receiving  all  information  from  strangers  resembles  that  of 
the  Gauls,  mentioned  by  Ca?sar  de  Bell.  Gall.  i.  18. — G.  W.] 

'  Dalilmann  (Life  of  Ilerod.  vii.  g  4)  observes  upon  this,  with  equal  truth  and 
nnmour, — ''One  would  quite  as  much  have  expected  Samos  as  Samians  here."  He 
regards  Herodotus  as  deeeived  by  an  accidental  similarity  of  names,  like  that  which 
led  the  Greeks  of  the  Euxine  to  call  the  national  delry  of  the  Getce  (Zamolxis)  a 
Saniiun  (vide  intVA,  iv.  95).  Biihr  (ad  loc.)  thinks  the  Samians  might  have  had  e 
settlement  here  for  trading  purposes,  but  when  did  Greeks  ever  settle  400  milct 
from  f/ic  sea-shore  \ov  such  an  object  ? 

"  Exaggerated  notions  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Oases,  derived  from  the 
contrast  they  presented  to  the  barren  wilderness  around  them,  prevailed  in  very 
early  times.  They  are  grassy  tracts,  covered  with  palm-trees,  and  somewhat  scwj- 
fily  supplied  with  water.  In  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  a.  c.  they  were  used  by  the 
Romans  as  places  of  banishment, 
j^^  '  Itis  not  probable  that  the  Persian  army  was  destroyed,  as  Herodotus  sopposej^ 
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27.  About  the  time  when  Cambyses  arrived  at  Memphis, 
Apis  appeared  to  the  Egyptians.  Now  Apis  is  the  god  whom 
the  Greeks  call  Epaphus.^  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  straightway 
all  the  Egyptians  arrayed  themselves  in  their  gayest  garments, 
and  fell  to  feasting  and  jollity  :  which  when  Cambyses  saw, 
making  sure  that  these  rejoicings  were  on  account  of  his  own  ill 
success,  he  called  before  him  the  officers,  who  had  charge  of 
Memphis,  and  demanded  of  them, — "  Why,  when  he  was  in 
Memphis  before,  the  Egyptians  had  done  nothing  of  this  kind, 
but  waited  until  now,  when  he  had  returned  with  the  loss  of 
BO  many  of  his  troops  ?''  The  officers  made  answer,  "  That  one 
of  their  gods  had  appeared  to  them,  a  god  who  at  long  intervals 
of  time  had  been  accustomed  to  show  himself  in  Egypt — and 
that  always  on  his  appearance,  the  whole  of  Egypt  feasted  and 
"kept  jubilee."  When  Cambyses  heard  this,  he  told  them  that 
they  lied,  and  as  liars  he  condemned  them  all  to  suffer  death. 

28.  When  they  were  dead,  he  called  the  priests  to  his  pres- 
ence, and  questioning  them  received  the  same  answer ;  where- 
upon he  observed,  "  That  he  would  soon  know  whether  a  tame 
god  had  redlly  come  to  dwell  in  Egypt " — and  straightway, 
^without  another  word,  he  bade  them  bring  Apis  to  him.  So 
they  went  out  from  his  presence  to  fetch  the  god.  Now  this 
-Apis,  or  Epaphus,  is  the  calf  of  a  cow  which  is  never  afterwards 
»ble  to  bear  young.  The  Egyptians  say  that  fire  comes  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  cow,  which  thereupon  conceives  Apis. 
The  calf  which  is  so  called,  has  the  following  marks  : — He  is 
Hack,  with  a  square  spot  of  white  upon  his  forehead,  and  on 
liis  back  the  figure  of  an  eagle  ;  the  hairs  in  his  tail  are  double, 
and  there  is  a  beetle  upon  his  tongue.* 

29.  When  the  priests  returned  bringing  Apis  with  them, 
Cambyses,  like  the  harebrained  person  that  he  was,  drew  his' 
dagger,  and  aimed  at  the  belly  of  the  animal,  but  missed  his 

by  being  OTcrwhelmcd  with  sand.  The  sandstorms  of  the  Sahara  are  unpleasant, 
possibly  even  dangerous  (Biirckhardt,  p.  191),  but  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  sud- 
denly overwhelming  and  destroying  a  host.  If  the  Persian  army  perished  in  the 
desert  from  want  of  water,  or  the  baleful  effects  of  the  Simoon,  the  shifting  sands 
would  speedily  accumulate  round  the  bodies  and  cover  them  up.  [An  army  might 
lose  its  way  during  one  of  tho^e  dense  fogs  of  the  sand  storms  and  die  of  thirst ; 
but  not  from  being  overwhelmed  and  buried  by  the  sand.  I  have  been  in  some  of 
the  worst  storms  of  sand  in  that  desert,  and  of  unusual  duration,  for  they  seldom 
last  more  than  one  day;  but  nothing  of  any  size  was  '* buried"  in  the  sand.^ 
G.  W.l 

'  Vide  Bupr&,  ii.  153.  [The  word  Epaphus  looks  like  a  misapplication  of  th  ( 
name  Apophis,  the  giant  serpent,  and  the  emblem  of  sin ;  but  is  more  probably  that 
of  Apis  with  a  reduplication.  The  story  of  Epaphus  and  his  mother  lo  show  an 
Egyptian  origin. — G.  W.] 

'  Apis  was  supposed  to  be  the  image  of  the  soul  of  Osiris  (Plut.  de  Is.  20,  29). 
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CAUBYSES   STABS   APIS. 


mark,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  thigh.     Then  he  ]sughed,  and 
said  to  the  priests  : — "  Oh  1  blockheads,  and  think  ye  that  gods 

and  he  wns  Ihe  raured  emblem  of  that  god  ;  but  he  is  sometimes  fifnired  as  a  idid 
wlih  a  bull's  bend  (probillj  the  origin  of  the  Hinoiaur),  and  ii  called  Afot^riru^ 
which  juBtiEes  the  assertion  of  Slraho  that  "  Apis  wan  the  Bamc 
as  Oniris."    He  is  usually  trailed  Apis  or  "  Hapi,  ihe  living  bull."  ^^    ■  y 

I  hare  shown  (Book  ii.  ch.  19,  note),  how  cloaelT  hin  name  re-    If l/n  T    J 

aembleathatoftlieeodKiins  "n.pi,"  or  "Hapiif  Ihewaters;"  r^Tt  +A  A 
aodthe  (Tcniiiaof  Ihedeaci,  with  the  headof  aCynocephaluB,is  '^^  »*  ' 
also  Hopi.  The  inundation  was  callvd  "the  rise  of  Ilipi."  The  bull-Apia  is  m- 
luthotv.  Ilerodolus  f;iveg  an  account  of  liie  peculiar 
1,  which  agree  very  well  wiih  the  Ajfures  of  hinilVund 
iCept  that  the  bird  on  his  back  was  a  Tulture.  Herodotus  and  others 
to  hare  been  black,  tbougb  Orid  calls  him  "  Tariis  coloribua  Atna,"  and 


p  parts  of  the  body,  of  a  whit* 
colour,  llic  rest  being  black,  hlgiiirth  fays  ihat  llip  fact  of  his  more  biigl"' 
and  shining  piirtB  being  obscured  by  those  that  were  of  a  dark  hue  agree" 
with  the  resemblance  between  Osiris  and  the  moon,  but  this  connexion  b«- 
tween  Oniriii  and  the  moon  is  an  error;  nor  was  a  spal  on  his  right  aide  in 
the  form  of  a  cresucnl,  as  Anmiianus  Harcelliiuis  mippiiaes,  the  principal  ^n  bj 
whii'h  he  n-HK  known.  I'lntarcli  (do  leirt.  SUl  nuntions  "a  pildcd  oi,"  with  a  pall 
of  the  flnc'St  liluck  linen,  representing  the  grief  of  Ifi"  for  ('»iris,  which  was  Ajwa 
A  black  bn'.l  niih  a  white  crccccnl,  or  spot  on  liis  Bliou1<!cr,  in  found  in  (he  lonita 
carrying  a  eofp-c,  which  wss  a  form  of  Apis,  in  (he  cluira.ler  of  Osiris,  as  pod  of 
ihc  dead.  -Wiiin  pretends  tha(  Apis  hud  |iiicn(v-uinc  mark«,  each  relcrnlile  to  some 
mystic  n>e»nii>g,  and  that  the  Kgyptisns  did  not  iillow  Ihoiie  given  by  Ilerodolu 
ui'd  Aris(ii;:oras.  Aniiniunus  siya  th:it  ■'  Apis  was  saired  to  the  moon,  and  MnCTis 
to  the  snn."  According  to  I'iiitnri'h  (s.  8:i)  Mtievis,  tlie  sMCred  bull  of  Beliopolis, 
was  also  dcdiialed  to  Ofiris,  "  and  honoured  with  a  rercrence  neat  to  that  naid  tc 
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lecome  like  this,  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  sensible  to  steel  ?  A 
it  god  indeed  for  Egyptians,  such  an  one  !  But  it  shall  cost 
ou  dear  that  you  have  made  me  your  laughing-stock."  When 
e  had  so  spoken,  he  ordered  those  whose  business  it  was '  to 
30iirge  the  priests,  and  if  they  found  any  of  the  Egyptians 
eeping  festival  to  put  them  to  death.  Thus  was  the  feast 
bopped  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  priests  suflFered 
unishment.  Apis,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  lay  some  time  pining 
1  the  temple  ;  at  last  he  died  of  his  wound,  and  the  priests 
uried  him*  secretly  without  the  knowledge  of  Cambyses. 

pifi,  whose  sire  some  suppose  him  to  be ;  ^^  and  Diodoriis  thinks  that  ^*both  Apis  and 
!oevis  were  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  worshipped  as  gods  throughout  Egypt.^*  Mnevis 
described  by  most  writers  of  a  dark  colour.  Plutarch  suggests  that  the  people  of 
lis  and  Argos  derived  the  notion  of  Bacchus  with  a  buWa  head  from  the  figures  of 
airis  (Apis-Oeiris).  When  ^lian  (xi.  10)  says  they  "compare  Apis  to  Horus,  being 
le  cause  of  fertility,"  he  evidently  means  Osiris.  The  festival  of  Apis  lasted  seven 
Ajs,  when  he  was  led  in  solemn  procession  by  the  priests  through  Memphis ;  and 
liny  aod  Solinus  pretend  that  children  who  pmelt  his  breath  were  thought  to  be 
ifted  with  prophecy.  This  agrees  with  the  remark  of  uClian  "  that  Apis  does  not 
mploy  virgins  and  old  women  sitting  on  a  tripod,  nor  does  he  require  them  to  be 
itoxicated  with  the  sacred  portion,  but  inspires  boys  who  play  round  his 
^able  with  a  divine  impulse,  enabling  them  to  pour  forth  predictions  in  perfect 
lythm."  (See  At.  Eg.,  vol.  iv.  p.  347  to  369.)  Pausanias,  vii.  22,  says,  after 
topping  their  ears  with  their  hands,  they  took  the  oracular  omen  from  the  first 
ord  they  beard  uttered  by  passers  by.  On  the  festival  lasting  seven  days,  see  note 
D  Book  ii.  ch.  109.  On  Apis,  sec  notes  on  Book  ii.  chs.  38,  60,  and  153 ;  and  be- 
>w,  29.— [G.  W.] 

■  liike  the  modem  Turks,  and  other  orientals,  the  Persians  had  certain  persons 
'hoso  duty  it  was  to  inflict  the  bastinado  and  other  punishments ;  and  it  is  curious 
3  find  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  that  the  Assyrians  practised  the  same  tortures, 
jr  which  the  Persians  and  the  Turks  were  afterwards  so  noted.  We  find  in  Mr. 
«ayard*8  drawings  men  pinned  down  to  the  ground  and  flayed  alive ;  some  are  im- 
«ited ;  and  other  punishments  are  inflicted  with  the  same  systematic  cruelty.  The 
onduct  of  the  Egyptians  to  their  enemies  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  the 
Eastern  people  of  antiquity ;  for  they  only  cut  off  the  hands  of  the  deady  and  laid 
hem  in  '*  heaps"  before  the  king  (cp.  2  Kings  x.  8,  and  1  Sam.  xviii.  27), as  returns 
»f  the  enemy's  killed ;  and  if  their  captives  were  obliged  to  work,  this  was  only  the 
ondition  on  which  life  was  preserved  in  early  times ;  and  we  see  no  systematic  tor- 
ures  inflicted,  and  no  cruelties  beyond  accidental  harsh  treatment  by  some  ignorant 
oldier,  not  unknown  in  the  wars  of  Christian  Europe.  The  opinions  of  Polybius 
XT.  6)  and  late  writers,  do  not  apply  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  their  humanity 
x>  staves  is  shown  by  their  conduct  towards  Joseph,  and  by  the  evidence  of  the 
noouments ;  indeed  the  murder  of  a  slave  was  punishable  by  Egyptian  law. — 
[G.  AVJ 

*  Plutarch  says  Cambyses  killed  the  Apis,  and  gave  it  to  the  dogs.  It  is  true, 
18  Larcher  obiierves,  that  Herodotus  lived  nearer  the  time  than  Plutarch;  but  it  is 
DOt  impossible  that  the  Egyptians  may  have  concealed  the  truth  so  disagreeable  to 
them;  and  it  would  be  more  likelv  that  Cambyses  should  kill,  than  be  satisfied  with 
merely  wounding,  the  sacred  bull.  The  burial-place  of  the  Apis  has  been  lately 
discoTered  by  M.  Mariettc  close  to  the  pyramids  of  Abooseer,  near  Memphis.  It  is 
an  arched  gallery,  2000  feet  in  length  in  one  direction,  and  about  20  feet  in  height 
and  breadth,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  series  of  chambers  or  recesses,  every  one 
eoataining  an  immense  granite  or  basalt  sarcophagus,  15  feet  by  8,  in  which  the 
body  of  the  sacred  bull  was  deposited.  Several  stelas  have  been  found,  placed 
ngsdast  the  walls ;  one  of  the  time  of  Amasis,  another  of  Nectanebo,  another  of  a 
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30.  And  DOW  Cambvses,  who  even  before  had  not  been  quite 
in  his  right  mind,  was  forthwith,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  smitten 
with  madness'  for  this  crime.  The  first  of  his  outrages  was  the 
slaying  of  Smerdis,*  his  full  brother,^  whom  he  had  sent  back  to 
Persia  from  Egypt  out  of  envy,  because  he  drew  the  bow  brought 
from  the  Ethiopians  by  the  Ichthyophagi  (which  none  of  the 
other  Persians  were  able  to  bend)  the  distance  of  two  fingers' 
breadth.'  When  Smerdis  was  departed  into  Persia,  Cambyses 
had  a  vision  in  his  sleep — he  thought  a  messenger  from  Persia 
^me  to  him  with  tidings,  that  Smerdis  sat  upon  the  royal 
throne,  and  with  his  head  touched  the  heavens.  Fearing  there- 
fore for  himself,  and  thinking  it  likely  that  his  brother  would 
kill  him,  and  rule  in  his  stead,  Cambyses  sent  into  Persia  Prex- 
aspes,  whom  he  trusted  beyond  all  the  other  Persians,  bidding 
him  put  Smerdis  to  death.     So  this  Prexaspes  went  up  to  Susa* 

Ptolemy,  which  mention  the  time  when  the  bulls  were  born,  when  enthroned,  and 
when  they  died,  and  were  buried,  showing  that  they  mostly  lired  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-three  years.  Two,  however,  lived  26  years,  showing  that  the  tale  of  Apia 
being  allowed  to  live  only  25  is  erroneous ;  and,  indeed,  unless  the  others  could  be 
made  to  complete  25  the  number  would  have  no  meaning. — [6.  W.] 

*  The  madness  of  Cambyses  has  been  generally  accepted  by  our  writers.     Bp. 
Thirlwall,  indeed  (vol.  ii.  ch.  xiii.),  observes  that  "the  actions  ascribed  to  him  are 
not  more  extravagant  than  those  recorded  of  other  despots."    But  he  accepts  the 
actions  themselves  as  true,  and  considers  his  tyranny  to  have  been  **  wild  and 
capricious."    Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  296)  declares  that,  after  killing  Apis,  he  **  lost 
every  spark  of  reason."     But,  as  Hecren  long  ago  observed,  *'  we  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly on  our  guard  against  the  evil  that  is  related  of  Cambyses,  inasmuch  as  our" 
information  is  derived  entirely  from  his  enemies,  the  Egyptian  priests  "  (Manual, 
book  ii.  p.  94,  Engl.  Tr.).     The  8torie3  told  of  him  are  likely  to  have  been  either 
invented  or  exaggerated,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  may  be  explained  without  im- 
plying madness.      Certainly  there  ia  no  appearance  in  the  great  inscription  of 
barius  that  he  looked  upon  Cambyses  as  a  madman,  or  even  as  wild  and  extrava- 
gant.    The  evidence  is  indeed  merely  negative,  but,  coupling  it  with  the  silence  o( 
Ctesias,  we  must  conclude,  I  think,  that  the  J^ersians  knew  nothing  of  the  pretende(£i— 
madness  of  this  king. 

Jt  may  be  added  that  the  epithet  {Af<rir6rr)s)  by  which  his  subjects  are  said  t< 
have  described  his  character  (Herod,  iil  89),  docs  not  imply  more  than  a  strict  au< 
severe  rule. 

*  The  true  name  of  this  prince,  which  Ctesias,  with  his  usual  infelicity,  gives 
Tanyoxarces  (Excerpt.  Pers.  §  8),  was  Bardiifa,  "  Bardes,"  or  *'  Bardis."      Thf^ 
Greek  form  moat  nearly  resembling  this  is  the  Mardus  of  yEschylus  (Pers.  780,  Bl.^ 
Next  in  order  may  be  placed  the  Merdis  of  Nicolaiis  Damascenus  and  Justin  (i.  4)1 
Hence  the  Smerdis  of  llcrodotus,  in  which  the  initial  S  is  due  to  the  same  laws  or 
euphony  that  produced  (rtiapayho^,   a-ndv,  o-ju^piyf,  aniKpos,  tr/ulAa^.  ayi\rftp6s,  afivpatr 
va,   afivpva,   ktK.      The  Persian  B,  for  which  the  Greeks  had  no  real  equivalent, 
their  own  B  having  the  sound  of  V,  was  replaced,  naturally  enough,  by  the  labial 
most  akin  to  it,  M.  (Compare  the  Grcerk  Megabyzus,  Megabignes,  &e.,  where  the 
Persian  prefix  is  Baga  —  ^t6s.) 

'  In  the  original  "both  of  the  same  father  and  of  the  same  mother.''  This  wa! 
true,  and  is  expressed  in  the  same  wordu  in  the  Behistun  inscription  (Col.  I.  par.  lu); 
'' Hamata  hampit4  Kab'ujiyahyd"  (dfiofxriTpios,  duoTrdrpio^  Kafx&vati). 

*  This  is  contradicted  by  the  inscription,  which  records  that  Smerdis  was  put  to 
death  be/ore  Cambyses  started  for  Egypt  (Beh.  Ins.  Col.  I.  par.  10). 

"  From  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  several  others  (cbs.  65,  70,  &c.,)  it  wouU 
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and  slew  Smerdis.  Some  say  he  killed  him  as  they  hunted  to- 
gether, others,  that  he  took  him  down  to  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
and  there  drowned  him.'® 

Appear  that  Susa  had  become  the  chief  residence  of  the  Persian  court  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Cambyses.  (See  also  Ctes.  Pers.  §  9.)  This  point,  however,  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity.  It  is  not  even  quite  clear  at  what  time  Susiana  became  subject 
Co  Persia.  Apparently  it  remained  a  province  of  Babylon  to  the  time  of  Cyrus's 
conquest  (cf.  l)an.  viii.  2),  when  it  passed  with  the  Babylonian  empire  into  the  hands 
of  the  Persians.  Was  it  at  once  made  the  capital  ?  According  to  Strabo  and 
Xenophon  it  would  seem  so,  for  both  distinctly  refer  the  settling  of  the  court  at 
Susa  to  Cyrus  (Strab.  xv.  p.  1031 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  Tin.  vi.  §  22).  But  more  trust- 
^worthy  writers  give  Cyrus  only  Ecbauna  and  Pasargads  as  his  capitals.  (Herod. 
i.  163  ;  Ctes.  Pers.  §  2-4 ;  Nic.  Damasc.  Fr.  67 ;  compare  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  vL  29; 
^naxim.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Uatrtrapydiai.)  Ctesias  and  Herodotus  (1.  s.  c.) 
l>oth  make  Susa  the  chief  city  of  Cambyses  and  the  later  kings ;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  son  of  Cyrus,  before  invading  Egypt,  effected  the  change.  But 
Herodotus  in  one  place  (iii.  64)  speaks  as  if  Ecbatana  was  the  capital  of  Cambyses, 
and  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  Susa  was  made 
the  capital  till  some  time  after  he  came  to  the  throne.  The  frequent  revolts  of 
Susiana  (Beh.  Ins.  Col.  I.  Par.  16,  Col.  II.  Par.  8,  and  Col.  V.  Par.  1),  the  fact  that 
JDarius,  on  a  revolt,  always  nends^  or  goes^  to  Susiana,  and  the  want  of  any  indication 
of  his  ever  even  resting  at  Susa,  are  arguments  against  the  supposed  residence  of 
the  court  there  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
c^hange  was  made  in  the  course  of  his  reign.  The  honourable  position  of  Susiana  in 
one  of  his  Inscriptions  at  Persepolis  (Behist.  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  280),  at  the  head  of 
the  satrapies,  before  even  Media,  is  significant.  And  the  Greeks  can  scarcely  have 
lieen  mistaken  on  the  point,  so  soon  as  the  Persian  court  became  a  refuge  for 
their  malcontents.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  ruins  of  the  great  palace 
at  Susa  show  Darius  to  have  been  its  original  founder  (see  Loftus's  Chaldsea,  p. 
S72).  Accordingly,  Pliny  appears  to  have  followed  a  sound  tradition  when  he  made 
Darius  the  founder  (u  e.  the  restorer)  of  the  Susian  capital  (H.  K.  vi.  27),  which 
Irom  his  time,  or,  at  latest,  from  that  of  his  successor,  clearly  became  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  Sec,  besides  Herodotus,  j£schyl.  Pers.  16,  124, 
Ac.  ;  Keh.  i.  1 ;  Esth.  i.  2,  &c. 

The  reasons   for  making  Susa  the  capital  are  scarcely  less  obscure.      Strabo 
cays  that  the  change  was  made  on  three  grounds  :  1.  the  convenient  position  of  the 
city  between  Persia  and  Babylonia ;  2.  its  ancient  dignity ;  and  3.  the  fact  of  its  long 
^uiet  subjection  to  foreign  yokes.     The  last  of  these  reasons  contrasts  curiously  with 
the  evident  fact  of  its  impatience  under  Persian  rule.     The  second  would  have  ap- 
plied with  far  greater  force  to  Babylon.     No  doubt  the  position  of  the  city  at  the 
edge  of  the  great  mountain-range,  thereby  easily  communicating  both  with  the  upper 
country  east  and  north  of  Zagros,  and  with  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain  at  its 
iNise,  was  an  important  determining  cause  ;  but  other  reasons  may  have  helped  to 
produce  the  decision.     The  delightful  situation  of  Susa,  the  beauty  of  the  herbage, 
the  excellence  of  the  water  (Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  70-1 ;  compare 
Athensus,  xii.  p.  513  F.) ;  and,  again,  the  comparative  retiredness  of  the  place, 
which  wa9  less  a  citv  than  a  palace  (Dan.  viii.  2 ;  Neh.  i.  1 ;  Esther,  i.  2 ;  Plin.  1.  s. 
c),  may  have  constituted  attractions  to  a  luxurious  court  such  as  that  of  Darius 
seems  to  have  become. 

*•  The  inscription  expressly  confirms  the  fact  of  the  putting  to  death  of  Smerdis 
by  his  brother,  and  also  states  that  the  death  was  not  generally  known  (Col.  I.  Par. 
10,  §  7.)  Indeed,  this  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  coining  forward  within  a 
few  yearsof  two  pretenders,  who  personated  the  dead  prince  (Col.  I.  Par.  11,  and  Col. 
III.  Par.  6).  Such  personations  can  only  occur  when  the  death  has  been  concealed. 
(Compare  the  cases  of  Pcrkin  Warbeck,  and  the  individual  who  lately  claimed  to 
be  Louis  XVII.)  Ctesias,  differing  in  almost  all  the  particulars,  agrees  with  Herod- 
otus and  the  inscriptions  as  to  the  main  facts — that  Cambyses  suspected  the  fidelity 
of  his  brother,  and  had  him  put  to  death  secretly  (Excerpt!  §  10). 
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31.  Thisy  it  is  said,  was  the  first  outrage  which  Cambysei 
committed.  The  second  was  the  slaying  of  his  sister,  who  had 
accompanied  him  into  Egypt,  and  lived  with  him  as  his  wife, 
though  she  was  his  full  sister,*  the  daughter  both  of  his  father 
and  his  mother.  The  way  wherein  he  had  made  her  his  wife 
was  the  following : — It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Persians, 
before  his  time,  to  marry  their  sisters — ^but  Cambyses,  happen- 
ing to  fall  in  love  with  one  of  his,  and  wishing  to  take  her  to 
wife,  as  he  knew  that  it  was  an  uncommon  thing,  called  together 
the  royal  judges,  and  put  it  to  them,  "  whether  there  was  any 
law  which  allowed  a  brother,  if  he  wished,  to  marry  his  sister  ?*' 
Now  the  royal  judges  are  certain  picked  men  among  the  Persians, 
who  hold  their  office  for  life,  or  until  they  are  found  guilty  of 
some  misconduct.  By  them  justice  is  administered  in  Persia, 
and  they  are  the  interpreters  of  the  old  laws,  all  disputes  being 
referred  to  their  decision.  When  Cambyses,  therefore,  put  his- 
question  to  these  judges,  they  gave  him  an  answer  which 
at  once  true  and  safe — "  they  did  not  find  any  law,"  they  said,— 
"  allowing  a  brother  to  take  his  sister  to  wife,  but  they  found  mm 
law,  that  the  king  of  the  Persians  might  do  whatever  he  pleased/"  ^ 
And  so  they  neither  warped  the  law  through  fear  of  Cambyses  — 
nor  ruined  themselves  by  over  stiffly  maintaining  the  law  ;  bu 
they  brought  another  quite  distinct  law  to  the  king's  help,  whicHI 
allowed  him  to  have  his  wish.*  Cambyses,  therefore,  marriea^ 
the  object  of  his  love,'  and  no  long  time  afterwards  he  took  U--^ 
wife  another  sister.  It  was  the  younger  of  these  who  went  wit-^ 
him  into  Egypt,  and  there  suffered  death  at  his  hands. 

32.  Concerning  the  manner  of  her  death,  as  concerning  ih^i 
of  Smerdis,*  two  different  accounts  are  given.     The  story  whiol 
the  Greeks  tell,  is,  that  Cambyses  had  set  a  young  dog  to  figli^ 
the  cub  of  a  lioness — his  wife  looking  on  at  the  time.     Now 
the  dog  was  getting  the  worse,  when  a  pup  of  the  same  litter 

In  later  times,  the  practice  of  removing,  or  incapacitating,  all  the  brothers  of  tb« 
reigning  sovereign,  as  persons  whose  pretensions  might  be  dangerous,  has  prevailed 
almost  universally  both  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 

*  The  Egyptians  were  permitted  to  marry  their  sisters  by  the  same  father  and 
mother.  Both  were  forbidden  by  the  Levitical  law  ;  but  in  Tatriarchal  times  a  man 
was  permitted  to  marry  a  sister,  the  daughter  of  his  father  only  ^en.  xx.  12). 
The  Kgyptiau  custom  is  one  of  those  pointed  at  in  Levit.  xviii.  3. — [G.  W.] 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  agreement  between  the  view  of  Pe^ 
sian  law  here  disclosed,  and  that  furnished  by  Dan.  ch.  vi. — **  The  law  of  the  Medea 
and  Persians  alters  not." 

*  This  was  Atosaa,  the  mother  of  Xerxes  (vide  infrA,  iii.  88),  who  was  the  wifo 
successively  of  Cambyses,  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  Darius  Hystaspes.  In  later  timefl 
still  worse  incest  was  permitted  to  the  kings.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  married  two  cf 
bis  own  daughters  (Plut.  Vit.  Artax.  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  187U). 

*  Vide  suprd,  ch.  30,  sub  fin. 


r 
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broke  his  chain,  and  came  to  his  brother's  aid — then  the  two 

dogs  together  fought  the  lion,  and  conquered  him.     The  thing 

greatly  pleased  Cambyses,  but  his  sister  who  was  sitting  by  shed 

tears.     When  Cambyses  saw  this,  he  asked  her  why  she  wept : 

'whereon  she  told  him,  that  seeing  the  young  dog  come  to  his 

"brother's  aid  made  her  think  of  Smerdis,  whom  there  was  none 

to  help.     For  this  speech,  the  Greeks  say,  Cambyses  put  her  to 

death.     But  the  Egyptians  tell  the  story  thus  : — The  two  were 

sitting  at  table,  when  the  sister  took  a  lettuce,  and  stripping 

the  leaves  ofif,  asked  her  brother  "  when  he  thought  the  lettuce 

looked  the  prettiest — when  it  had  all  its  leaves  on,  or  now  that 

it  was  stripped  ?"     He  answered,  "  When  the  leaves  were  on.*' 

**  But  thou,"  she  rejoined,  "  hast  done  as  I  did  to  the  lettuce, 

and  made   bare   the   house   of  Cyrus."     Then  Cambyses  was 

vroth,  and  sprang  fiercely  upon  her,  though  she  was  with  child 

at  the  time.     And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  she  miscarried  and 

died.* 

33.  Thus  mad  was  Cambyses  upon  his  own  kindred,  and 
this  either  from  his  usage  of  Apis,  or  from  some  other  among 
the  many  causes  from  which  calamities  are  wont  to  arise.  They 
Bay  that  from  his  birth  he  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  disease, 
the  disorder  which  some  call  "  the  sacred  sickness."  •  It  would 
be  by  no  means  strange,  therefore,  if  his  mind  were  affected  in 
some  degree,  seeing  that  his  body  laboured  under  so  sore  a 
malady. 

34.  He  was  mad  also  upon  others  besides  his  kindred  ; 
among  the  rest,  upon  Prexaspes,  the  man  whom  he  esteemed 
beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  Persians,  who  carried  his  messages, 
and  whose  son  held  the  office — an  honour  of  no  small  account 
in  Persia — of  his  cupbearer.  Him  Cambyses  is  said  to  have 
once  addressed  as  follows  : — "  What  sort  of  man,  Prexaspes,  do 
the  Persians  think  me  ?  What  do  they  say  of  me  ?"  Prex- 
aspes answered, "  Oh  1  sire,  they  praise  thee  greatly  in  all  things 
but  one — they  say  thou  art  too  much  given  to  love  of  wine." ' 

*  This  story  may  have  had  no  other  fouadation  thaa  the  fact  of  the  miflcarriage, 
and  the  bitter  fecHug  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 

*  That  the  disease  known  under  this  name  was  epilepsy  appears  trom  the  book 
of  Hippocrates,  "On  the  Sacred  Sickness*'  (^w«pl  rris  ipris  yovaou).  The  Tuscans  still 
eaU  it  **  mal  benedetto/*  Its  sudden  and  terrible  character  caused  it  to  be  regarded 
as  a  dirine  yisitation.  Whether  Cambyses  was  really  subject  to  it,  or  not,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding. 

*  The  drinking  propensities  of  the  Persians  generally  have  been  already  noticed 
by  Herodotus  (i.  133).  Niebuhr  (Vortrage,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  remarks  that  Cambyses 
was  not  the  only  one  of  the  Persian  kings  who  had  a  passion  for  wine.  He  notices 
the  permanency  of  the  national  character  in  this  respect,  on  which  point  see  CoL 
Bswlinson's  note  upon  Herod.  L  133  (supr^  toL  i.  p.  211,  note  *).    Plutarch  relates 
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Such  Prexaspes  told  him  was  the  judgment  of  the  PersiaDS ; 
whereupon  Cambyses,  full  of  rage,  made  answer,  "  What  ?  they 
say  now  that  I  drink  too  much  wine,  and  so  have  lost  my  senses, 
and  am  gone  out  of  my  mind  I  Then  their  former  speeches 
about  me  were  untrue/'  For  once,  when  the  Persians  were 
sitting  w^ith  him,  and  Croesus  was  by,  ho  had  asked  them, 
"  What  sort  of  man  they  thought  him  compared  to  his  father 
Cyrus  ?"  Hereon  they  had  answered,  "  That  he  surpassed  his 
father,  for  he  was  lord  of  all  that  his  father  ever  ruled,  and  fur- 
ther had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  the  sea."  Then 
Croesus,  who  was  standing  near,  and  misliked  the  comparison, 
spoke  thus  to  Cambyses  :  "  In  my  judgment,  0  !  son  of  Cyrus, 
thou  art  not  equal  to  thy  father,  for  thou  hast  not  yet  left 
behind  thee  such  a  son  as  he/'  Cambyses  was  delighted  when 
he  heard  this  reply,  and  praised  the  judgment  of  Croesus. 

35.  KecoUecting  these  answers,  Cambyses  spoke  fiercely  to 
Prexaspes,  saying,  "  Judge  now  thyself,  Prexaspes,  whether 
the  Persians  tell  the  truth,  or  whether  it  is  not  they  who  are  a 
mad  for  speaking  as  they  do.  Look  there  now  at  thy  son  stand-  — 
ing  in  the  vestibule — if  I  shoot  and  hit  him  right  in  the  middle  ^m 
of  the  heart,  it  will  be  plain  the  Persians  have  no  grounds  for  ^" 
what  they  say  :  if  I  miss  him,  then  I  allow  that  the  Persians 
are  right,  and  that  I  am  out  of  my  mind."  So  speaking  b 
drew  the  bow  to  the  full,  and  struck  the  boy,  who  straightway""* 
fell  down  dead.  Then  Cambyses  ordered  the  body  to  be  opened,^ 
and  the  wound  examined  ;  and  when  the  arrow  was  found  to^ 
have  entered  the  heart,  the  king  was  quite  overjoyed,  and  said-^ 
to  the  father  with  a  laugh,  ''  Now  thou  seest  plainly,  Prexaspes,^ 
that  it  is  not  I  who  am  mad,  but  the  Persians  who  have  lost 
their  senses.  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  sawest  thou  ever  mortal  man_ 
send  an  arrow  with  a  better  aim  ?"  Prexaspes,  seeing  that  thc^ 
king  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  and  fearing  for  himself,  replied^ 
*'  Oh  1  my  lord,  1  do  not  think  that  god  himself  could  shoot  s<7 
dexterously/'  tSucli  was  the  outrage  which  Cambyses  committed 
at  this  time  :  at  another,  he  took  twelve  of  the  noblest  Persians, 
and,  without  bringing  any  charge  worthy  of  death  against  them, 
buried  them  all  up  to  the  neck." 

of  the  younper  Cyrus,  that  he  boasted  of  being  able  to  drink  more  wine,  and  carry 
it  bettor,  tlian  his  brother  (olvoy  ir\«iova  vlptiv  koX  <p(p(iv.     Op.  vol.  i.  p.  1854.) 

■  This  mode  of  puniishnient  is  still  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  goes  by  the 
came  of  '*  Tree-planting."  Feti-Ali-Shah  once  sent  for  Astra-chan,  one  of  hu 
courtiers,  and  with  un  appearance  of  great  friendliness  took  him  round  his  garden, 
showing  him  all  its  beauties.  When  he  had  finished  the  circuit,  he  appealed  to 
Astra-chan  to  know  "  what  his  garden  still  lacked  ?"  "  Nothing,"  said  the  courtier ; 
**  it  is  quite  perfect."     "  1  think  dittercntly,"   replied  the  king  ;    **  I  must  deridedh 
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36.  Hereupon  Croesus  the  Lydian  thought  it  right  to  admon- 
ish Cambyses,  which  he  did  in  these  words  following  : — "  Oh  1 
Idog,  allow  not  thyself  to  give  way  entirely  to  thy  youth,  and 
libe  heat  of  thy  temper,  but  check  and  control  thyself.     It  is 
iBveU  to  look  to  consequences,  and  in  forethought  is  true  wisdom. 
Thou  layest  hold  of  men,  who  are  thy  fellow-citizens,  and  with- 
out cause  of  complaint,  slayest  them — thou  even  puttest  chil- 
dren to  death — bethink  thee  now,  if  thou  shalt  often  do  things 
like  these,  will  not  the  Persians  rise  in  revolt  against  thee  ?     It 
is  by  thy  father's  wish  that  I  offer  thee  advice  ;  he  charged  me 
strictly  to  give  thee  such  counsel  as  I  might  see  to  be  most  for 
thy  good."     In  thus  advising  Cambyses,  Croesus  meant  nothing 
but  what  was  friendly.     But  Cambj'ses  answered  him,  "  Dost 
thou  presume  to  offer  me  advice  ?     Eight  well  thou  ruledst  thy 
own  country  when  thou  wert  a  king,  and  right  sage  advice  thou 
gavest  my  father  Cyrus,  bidding  him  cross  the   Araxes  and 
fight  the  Massagetae  in  their  own  land,  when  they  were  willing 
to  have  passed  over  into  ours.     By  thy  misdirection  of  thine 
own  affairs  thou  broughtest  ruin  upon  thyself,  and  by  thy  bad 
counsel,  which  he  followed,  thou  broughtest  ruin  upon  Cyrus, 
my  father.     But  thou  shalt  not  escape  punishment  now,  for  I 
have  long  been  seeking  to  find  some  occasion  against  thee." 
As  he  thus  spoke,  Cambyses  took  up  his  bow  to  shoot  at  Croe- 
sus ;  but  Croesus  ran  hastily  out,  and  escaped.     So  when  Cam- 
byses found  that  he  could  not  kill  him  with  his  bow,  he  bade 
his  servants  seize  him,  and  put  him  to  death.     The  servants, 
however,  who  knew  their  master's  humour,  thought  it  best  to 
hide  Croesus  ;  that  so,  if  Cambyses  relented,  and  asked  for  him, 
they  might  bring  him  out,  and  get  a  reward  for  having  saved 
his  life — if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  relent,  or  regret  the 
loss,  they  might   then   despatch   him.     Not   long   afterwards, 
Cambyses  did  in  fact  regret  the  loss  of  Croesus,  and  the  ser- 
vants, perceiving  it,  let  him  know  that  he  was  still  alive.     **  I 
am  glad,"  said  he,  "  that  Croesus  lives,  but  as  for  you  who  saved 
him,  ye  shall  not  escape  my  vengeance,  but  shall  all  of  you  be 
put  to  death."     And  he  did  even  as  he  had  said. 

37.  Many  other  wild  outrages  of  this  sort  did  Cambyses 
commit^  both  upon  the  Persians  and  the  allies,  while  he  still 
stayed  at  Memphis  ;  among  the  rest  he  opened  the  ancient 
sepulchres,  and  examined  the  bodies  that  were  buried  in  them. 

plant  a  tree  in  it."  Astra-chan,  who  knew  the  king's  meaning  only  too  well,  fell  at 
bifl  leet,  and  begged  hi8  life;  which  he  obtained  at  the  price  of  surrendering  to  the 
king  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.     (See  Niebuhr's  Yortrage,  vol  i.  p. 
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He  likewise  went  into  ihe  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  made  great 
sport  of  the  image.  For  the  image  of  Vulcan'  is  very  like  the 
Patreci'  of  the  Phoenicians,  wherewith  they  ornament  the  prows 
of  their  Bhips  of  war.  If  persons  have  not  seen  these,  I  will 
explain  in  s  different  way — it  is  a  figure  resembling  that  of  a 
pigmy.     He  went  also  into  the  temple  of  the  Cabin,'  which  it 

'  The  pigmy  B|i;ureB  of  Ptboh-Sokari  are  oflpii  faand  id  Egypt,  principally,  u 
night  be  supposed,  about  Ucmpliig.    He  uaimlly  bad  ■  Bcarnbnua  ou  bin  bead.    Ha 
Taa  also  figured  aa  a  man  wilh  a  bank's  bead  ;  and  tbe  proir  of  hia  ark  or  aaend 
boat  was  omaim^nted  with  the  head  of 
an   oryi.       This  was   carried    in    proces- 
sion by  ^iteeo   or  more  priests,  in  the 
snme  manner  as  the  arka  of  the  other 
gods  (see  note  ■  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  eg);  and 
ihal  i[  was  looked  upon  with  partkoUt        ~ 
respect  throughout  Rgjpt  is  shown  by  its        - 
bring  attended  by  the  king  in  person  at     -^ 
Tliebes,  as  well  as  by   a  high-priest  oi   ^~^ 
prophet,  clad  in  the   leopard-sUn  dreai,      -_ 
nnd  by  another  who  may  answer  to  tbe  ^^b 
Baiat>x"i     o'     torch-bearer.      (Cp.    tbe  -^^ 
Hierophant  or  Prophet,  the  Daduchua,  thu    la  - 
Priest  drcsaed  like  the  moon,  the  Herald^^B 
who  recited  tbe  ritual,  and  the  ^ [■'"-'-*-     »    - 

and  other  priests,  at  the  EtenaitikaD  Mts •  • 

leries.)  It  is  preceded  by  the  banner  and-^^B 
the  SBcrcd  sceptre  of  the  god,  bome  aL 
by  eighteen  priests,  and  attended  by  an — 
other  pontllT  in  the  leopard-skin  robes.  Ptbah-Sokari,  or  Ptbah-Sokar-Osiris,  Mein^ 
to  be  the  union  of  the  grent  god  Fthah,  the  creative  power,  and  the  mysterionM 
O^ris ;  and  it  is  not  impos^ble  (bat  those  three  may  combine  the  three  ordera  oM 
gods,  being  the  Crcntor,  the  vivifying  Deity,  and  the  god  of  a  future  state ;  biilfl 
the  ceremony  of  carrying  tbe  boat  or  ark  of  Soksri  appears  reallv  to  refer  to  th<s 
mysterious  death  of  Uijiris  (sec  At.  E^r,  W,,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.  .IfiB).  The  deformedi 
figure  of  tbe  Ptiiah  of  Mi'nipbis  doubllcwi  giive  ma  <o  the  fable  of  the  lameness  aM 
the  Greek  Ilcphaii'tus  or  Vuli;an,  and  perlmpa  To  the  Gnostiu  notion  of  the  Demiurfni^ 
being  of  nn  imperfect  nature.     Sonio  of  the  pigmy  figures,  of  Into  li        '  "'  ^ 

lion'sakinofUcrculog,  which  seems  lo  c(         "  "'  '    "" 

'  The  PiitKci  of  the  Phuiniciatis  li 
(Phalcg.  11.  Hi.)  and  Selden  (Je  Dis  Syria,  ii.  Ifi).  They  were  dwarf  figurk  ._  „__ 
apparently  of  ani/  gods,  placed,  according  to  Ileroilotus,  at  tbe  prow,  according  t< 
Uesychiug  and  Suidas,  at  (he  poop  of  a  galley.  Tliey  were  probably  Intended  «_ 
protect  the  ship  from  barm.  Thu  word  is  variously  derived.  Sosliger  and  Seldet^ 
connect  it  with  the  Hebrew  nro  "inseulpere"  and  oTlfFlB  '^  tculptvra  ;"  Bochar* 
with  nba  "tonjidere,  Kcarum  ««;"  Mowers  (Phiiniiier,  Vol.  i.  p.  653)  with  tbw 
Greek  Tariaaia.  Biin^cn  (Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  381))  approves  of  the  derivation  oi 
Scaliger  and  Relden,  but  takes  nrD  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  Kal,  of  "aperirt, 
nttiferi."  With  this  root  he  ideritilics  elymologically  tiic  Pthah  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  19  "the  great  revoaler,"  and  whoso  name  has  no  Egyptian  derivation.  Per^ 
haps  it  ia  aimpledt  to  regard  nsTaixaf  as Cn^rQ  "images.''  [From  waToiitlt  hat 
come  the  French  word  "  felielie.'*— G.  W.] 

'  The  Cabirf  were  properly  Fhienieian  gods.     (See  note  on  Book  ii.  eh.  61.) 

[Plhali-Sokari-Osiris  may  possiblr  represent  the  Cabiri  of  Egypt,  thoogh  th« 

rhoeiiicinn  Cabiri  being  eiglil  in  iiuinhpr  wonld  araiie  that  ihetwerc  (be  eight  greet 

goda  of  K^ypt.      The  Cubiri  nf  SnmotUrace  were  (houglit  in  be  the  same  aa  the 

Ikirybanlcs  and  Curetes  ;  and  these  iicitig  .'o  much  connected  with  the  Uvtleries  el 
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is  tmlawfiil  for  any  one  to  enter  except  the  priests,  and  not  onl;f 
made  sport  of  the  images,  but  even  burnt  them.^  They  are 
made  like  the  statue  of  Vulcan,  who  is  said  to  have  been  their 
fiEither. 

38.  Thus  it  appears  certain  to  me,  by  a  great  variety  of 
proofs,  that  Cambyses  was  raving  mad  ;  he  would  not  else  have 
set  himself  to  make  a  mock  of  holy  rites  and  long-established 
usages.  For  if  one  were  to  offer  men  to  choose  out  of  all  the 
customs  in  the  world  such  as  seemed  to  them  the  best,  they 
would  examine  the  whole  number,  and  end  by  preferring  their 
own  ;'  so  convinced  are  they  that  their  own  usages  far  surpass 
those  of  all  others.  Unless,  therefore,  a  man  was  mad,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  make  sport  of  such  matters.  That 
people  have  this  feeling  about  their  laws  may  be  seen  by  very 
many  proofs:  among  others,  by  the  following.  Darius,  after 
he  had  got  the  kingdom,  called  into  his  presence  certain  Greeks 
who  were  at  hand,  and  asked — "  What  he  should  pay  them  to 
eat  the  bodies  of  their  fathers  when  they  died  ?"  To  which 
they  answered,  that  there  was  no  sum  that  would  tempt  them 
to  do  such  a  thing.  He  then  sent  for  certain  Indians,  of  the 
race  called  Callatians,^  men  who  eat  their  fathers,'  and  asked 

Ceres  seems  to  point  to  the  office  of  Pthah-Sokari-Osiris  (see  At.  E^.,  vol  r.  p.  54 ; 
Tol.  !▼.  p.  184).  Herodotus  calls  them  sous  of  Vulcan,  but  wc  have  no  son  of 
Pthah  mentioned  on  the  monuments,  except  Aimothph,  or  Asclepius,  and  he  is  not 
figured  like  the  pigmy  god  of  Memphis.  Damascius,  in  his  life  of  Isidorus,  says, 
**  the  Asclepius  of  Berytus  is  neither  Greek  nor  Egyptian,  but  of  PhcBnician  origin ; 
for  (seven)  sons  were  born  to  Sadyk,  called  Dioscuri  and  Cabiri,  and  the  eighth  of 
them  was  Esmun,  who  is  interpreted  Asclepius."  Esmun  signifies  in  fact  "  eight," 
whence  the  name  of  Hermopolis  Shmoun  b»  **the  two  eights;"  and  Esmun  is 
eTidently  related  to  the  Hebrew  Shemeneh  and  the  Arabic  Them&nieh  or  Tseman. 
But  neither  this  nor  the  mention  of  Asclepius  will  explain  the  character  of  the 
Cabin,  though  the  number  eight  seems  to  point  to  the  eight  great  gods,  among 
whom  Asclepius  cannot  be  admitted.  The  name  Cabiri,  "  great,^  is  certainly 
Phoenician  and  not  Egyptian.  But  whether  the  eight  great  gods,  or  Pthah-Sokar* 
(Xdria,  the  Cabiri  could  not  be  tons  of  Pthah.  (See  schoL  on  ApoUon.  Rhod.) 
There  is  a  valuable  note  on  the  Cabiri  in  Eenrick's  Herodotus,  p.  264. — [G.  W.] 

**  Later  authors  assert  that  Cambyses  broke  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon 
(Syncellus,  p.  151,  C;  Paschal  Chrou.  p.  144),  and  some  that  he  utterly  destroyed 
Thebes  (John  of  Antioch,  Fr.  27).  The  former  tradition,  which  rests  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  certain  PolysBnus  of  Athens,  seems  worthy  of  attention. 

*  This  just  remark  of  Herodotus  is  one  of  many  tending  to  show  how  unpreju- 
diced and  sensible  his  opinions  were ;  and  we  may  readily  absolve  him  from  the  folly 
of  believing  many  of  the  strange  stories  he  relates,  against  which  indeed  he  guards 
himself  by  saying  he  merely  reports  what  be  hears  without  giving  credit  to  all 
himself,  or  expecting  otiicrs  to  do  so. — [G.  W.] 

*  Probably  the  same  as  the  Calantians  of  ch.  97,  and  the  Calatians  of  Hecatsus 

;ft.  111). 

*  Tide  infrii,  iii.  99,  and  compare  the  custom  of  the  Issedonians,  iv.  26.  In- 
■tances  of  this  strange  barbarism  have  been  collected  by  Fabriciu8(ad  Sext.  Empir. 
Bjpotyp.  iii.  24).  Marco  Polo  notes  the  practice  as  existing  in  Sumatra  in  hia 
day.    (See  note  '  to  cb.  99.) 
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them,  while  the  Greeks  stood  by,  and  knew  by  the  help  of  an 
interpreter  all  that  was  said — "  What  he  should  give  them  to 
burn  the  bodies  of  their  fathers  at  their  decease  ?"  The  Indians 
exclaimed  aloud,  and  bade  him  forbear  such  language.  Such  is 
men's  wont  herein  ;  and  Pindar  was  right,  in  my  judgment, 
when  he  said,  "  Law  is  the  king  o'er  all."'*  ^ 

39.  While  Cambyses  was  carrying  on  this  war  in  Egypt, 
the  Lacedaemonians  likewise  sent  a  force  to  Samos  against  Polyc- 
rates,  the  son  of  ^aces,  who  had  by  insurrection  made  himself 
master  of  that  island.^  At  the  outset  he  divided  the  state  into 
three  parts,®  and  shared  the  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Pan- 
tagnotus  and  Syloson  ;  but  later,  having  killed  the  former  and 
banished  the  latter,  who  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  he  held 
the  whole  island.  Hereupon  he  made  a  contract  of  friendship 
with  Amasis  the  Egyptian  king,  sending  him  gifts,  and  receiving 
from  him  others  in  return.  In  a  little  while  his  power  so  greatly 
increased,  that  the  fame  of  it  went  abroad  throughout  Ionia  and 
the  rest  of  Greece.*  Wherever  he  turned  his  arms,  success 
waited  on  him.     He  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  penteconters,  and 

*  This  passage,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  extant  works  of  Pindar,  is  givea 
more  at  length  by  Pluto  in  the  Gorgias  (p.  484,  B.).     It  ran  thus : — 

vS/jioty  6  ndpTuy  $a(ri\*hs 
dyarwy  re  ica2  a^ayctrwy, 
&yei  ^iKaiSiy  rh  fiiat6TaToy 
vntpTorrc^  X^P^*     TfKtiaipo^ai 
ipyotatv  'HpaKXcos,   ^irci   dirpitiTai— 

The  poet  appears  to  be  speaking  of  that  law  of  fate  or  necessity  which  the  Greeks 
believed  to  rule  alike  over  gods  and  men.  Herodotus,  forgetful  of  the  context, 
quotes  the  words  of  the  poet  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  which  they  were 
intended  to  bear.     (On  the  reading  hinaiMv  rh  fiiaiorarov,  compare  Leg.  iii.  p.  714E.) 

'  See  below,  ch.  120. 

®  Some  writers  have  seen  in  this  passage  a  division  of  the  Samian  people  int 
three  tribes  (Pauofka.  Res  Samiorum,  p.  81  ;  Bahr  ad  Herod,  iii.  26),  of  which  th 
names  are  thought  to  be  preserved  in  Herodotus  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 
The  Etymologicum  Magnum  gives  the  tribes  Astypalaea  and  Schesia,  while  Herod^ 
(iii.  26)  mentions  the  tribe  ^^ilschrionia.    But  it  is,  at  the  least,  doubtful  whether  any— ^ 
thing  more  is  meant  here  than  a  division  of  power  among  the  brothers. 

"  The  great  power  and  prosperity  of  Samos  under  Polycrates  were  celebrat^iE 
by  the  native  historian  Alexis,  and  by  Clytus,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle.     The  details 
which  tliey  furnish  show  an  enlightened  policy.      Polycrates  not  only  raised  mag- 
nificent works  (infrik,  ch.  60,  note  *"),  but  enriched  Samos  with  the  best  products  of 
other  lands.      He  introduced  there  the  Attic  and  Milesian  breeds  of  sheep,  the 
Scyrian  and  Xaxian  goats,  the  Sicilian  pigs,  and  the  Molossian  and  Laconian  hounds 
(Alex.  Fr.  2;  Clyt.  Fr.  2).     Ho  likewise  attracted  thither  the  best  artisans  from  all 
quarters  by  the  offer  of  high  wages.     (See  below  concerning  Demoeedes,  ch.  131, 
which  is  an  iiistuiice  of  tliis  policy.)     Among  the  measures  whereby  he  attained  the 
popularity  which  enabled  him  to  make  himself  king,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  lending  his  rich  hangings  and  valuable  plate  to  any  one  who  wanted 
it  for  a  wedding-feast  or  other  banquet  of  more  tlian  common  importance  (Alex. 
1.  B.  c). 
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owmen  to  the  number  of  a  thousand.*"  Herewith  he  plun- 
ered  all,  without  distinction  of  friend  or  foe  ;  for  he  argued 
bat  a  friend  was  better  pleased  if  you  gave  him  back  what  you 
ad  taken  from  him,  than  if  you  spared  him  at  the  first.  He 
aptured  many  of  the  islands  and  several  towns  upon  the  main- 
ind.  Among  his  other  doings  he  overcame  the  Lesbians  in  a 
3a-fight,  when  they  came  with  all  their  forces  to  the  help  of 
liletus,  and  made  a  number  of  them  prisoners.  These  persons, 
iden  with  fetters,  dug  the  moat  which  surrounds  the  castle  at 
amos.*  * 

40.  The  exceeding  good  fortune  of  Polycrates  did  not  escape 
lie  notice  of  Amasis,  who  was  much  disturbed  thereat.  When 
berefore  his  successes  continued  increasing,  Amasis  wrote  him 
be  following  letter,  and  sent  it  to  Samos.  '•'  Amasis  to  Polyc- 
ates  thus  sayeth  :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  of  a  friend  and  ally 
rospering,  but  thy  exceeding  prosperity  does  not  cause  me  joy, 
)r  as  much  as  I  know  that  the  gods  are  envious.  My  wish  for 
lyself,  and  for  those  whom  I  love,  is,  to  be  now  successful,  and 
ow  to  meet  with,  a  check  ;  thus  passing  through  life  amid  al- 
ernate  good  and  ill,  rather  than  with  perpetual  good  fortune, 
^or  never  yet  did  I  hear  tell  of  any  one  succeeding  in  all  his 
ndertakings,  who  did  not  meet  with  calamity  at  last,  and  come 
0  utter  ruin.  Now,  therefore,  give  ear  to  my  words,  and  meet 
hy  good  luck  in  this  way.  Bethink  thee  which  of  all  thy  treas- 
.res  thou  valuest  most  and  canst  least  bear  to  part  with  ;  take 
b,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  throw  it  away,  so  that  it  may  be  sure 
.ever  to  come  any  more  into  the  sight  of  man.  Then,  if  thy 
pod  fortune  be  not  thenceforth  chequered  with  ill,  save  thyself 
rom  harm  by  again  doing  as  I  have  counselled.*' 

41.  When  Polycrates  read  this  letter,  and  perceived  that 
he  advice  of  Amasis  was  good,  he  considered  carefuU/ with 
imself  which  of  the  treasures  that  he  had  in  store  it  would 
rieve  him  most  to  lose.  After  much  thought  he  made  up  his 
aind  that  it  was  a  signet-ring  which  he  was  wont  to  wear,  an 
merald  set  in  gold,^  the  workmanship  of  Theodore,  son  of 

"  These  bowmen  were  Samians.  Polycrates  maintained  also  a  large  body  of 
»reign  mercenaries.  (Vide  inir^,  iii.  45,  where  the  iriKovpoi  /nitrdurol  are  contrast- 
i  with  the  ro^6rai  otKTji'oi.)  On  the  diflference  between  triremes  and  pcntecontcrs 
^e  Book  I  ch.  152,  note  \ 

^  The  totcn  Samos,  not  the  island,  is  of  course  here  meant.  The  islands  of  the 
gean  almost  all  deriTcd  their  name  from  their  chief  city. 

^  Pliny  and  Solinus  say  that  the  stonA  of  Polycates'  ring  was  a  sardonyx  ;  and 
le  former  that  in  his  time  one  was  shown  in  the  Temple  of  Concord  at  Kome,  given 
f  Augustus,  which  was  *^ believed"  to  be  his  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  4  ;  xxxiii.  6).  Cle- 
lens  (Pffidag.  iii.  p.  1247 a)  supposes  that  a  lyre  was  engraved  on  it ;  and  Pausanias 
riiL   14)  says,    *'  that  fine   emerald,   the   seal   of   Polycrates,  was  engraved  by 
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T^lecles,  a  Samian.*  So  he  determined  to  throw  this  away ; 
and,  manning  a  penteconter,  he  went  on  board,  and  bade  the 
sailors  put  out  into  the  open  sea.  When  he  was  now  a  long 
way  from  tbe  island,  he  took  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and,  in 
the  sight  of  all  those  who  were  on  board,  flung  it  into  the  deep. 
This  done,  he  returned  home,  and  gave  vent  to  his  sorrow. 

42.  Now  it  happened  five  or  six  days  afterwards  that  a  fish- 
erman caught  a  fish  so  large  and  beautiful,  that  he  thought  it 
well  deserved  to  be  made  a  present  of  to  the  king.'     So  he  took 
it  with  him  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  said  that  he  wanted 
to  see  Polycrates.     Then  Polycrates  allowed  him  to  come  in, 
and  the  fisherman  gave  him  the  fish  with  these  words  following— 
"  Sir  king,  when  I  took  this  prize,  I  thought  I  would  not  carry 
it  to  market,  though  I  am  a  poor  man  who  live  by  my  trade. 
I  said  to  myself,  it  is  worthy  of  Polycrates  and  his  greatness  ; 
and  so  I  brought  it  here  to  give  it  to  you."     The  speech  pleased  — 
the  king,  who  thus  spoke  in  reply:— "Thou  didst  right  well,    - 
friend,  and  I  am  doubly  indebted,  both  for  the  gift  and  for  the^^* 
speech.     Come  now,  and  sup  with  me."     So  the.fisherman  went^f 
home,  esteeming  it  a  high  honour  that  he  had  been  asked 
sup  with  the  king.     Meanwhile  the  servants,  on  cutting  o] 
the  fish,  found  the  signet  of  their  master  in  its  belly.     No  soonei 
did  they  see  it  than  they  seized  upon  it,  and,  hastening 
Polycrates  with  great  joy,  restored  it  to  him,  and  told  him  ii 
what  way  it  had  been  found.     The  king,  who  saw  somethinj 
providential  in  the  matter,  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  to  Amasis, 
telling  him  all  that  had  happened,  what  he  had  himself  done, 
and  what  had  been  the  upshot — and  despatched  the  letter 

Eg}Tt. 

43.  When  Amasis  had  read  the  letter  of  Polycrates,  he  per — 

ceivcd  that  it  docs  not  belong  to  man  to  save  his  fellow-mai^ 
from  the  fate  which  is  in  store  for  him  ;  likewise  he  felt  certains 
chat  Polycrates  would  end  ill,  as  he  prospered  in  everything, 
even  finding  what  he  had  thrown  away.     So  he  sent  a  heralci 

Tlicodonis."  The  story  of  the  fisherman  and  the  ring  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Arabs  with  varitttions. — [G.  W.] 

'  Concerning  this  artist,  see  above.  Book  i.  eh.  51,  note  \  The  early  eminence 
of  the  Samians  in  the  arts  is  evidenced  by  many  other  facts  recorded  by  Herodotiu. 
Mandrocles,  who  constructed  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosphorus,  was  a 
Samian  (^iiifr^,  iv.  8S).  He  was  also  a  patron  of  the  arts,  as  appears  in  the  same 
pas^-agc.  Rha?cus,  a  native  artist,  built  the  great  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos  (iufri, 
ch.  Gu).  That  temple  itself,  with  its  beautiful  ornaments  (j?ee  iv.  162),  and  the  othef 
great  Samian  works  mentioned  below  (iii.  GO),  were  among  the  most  wonderful 
sights  that  our  author  had  anywhere  beheld.  Aristotle  compares  the  constructions 
of  Polycrates  (^tpya  UoKuKpaTtta)  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  magnificeol 
erections  of  Pisistratus  (Polit,  v.  ix.  4). 

*  Compare  with  this  the  narrative  in  the  Fourth  S;itire  of  Juvenal  (84-69). 
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•to  Samos,  and  dissolved  the  contract  of  friendship.^  This  he 
did,  that  when  the  great  and  heavy  misfortune  came,  he  might 
escape  the  grief  which  he  would  have  felt  if  the  sufferer  had 
1>een  his  bond-friend. 

44.  It  was  with  this  Polycrates,  so  fortunate  in  every  under- 
taking, that  the  Lacedaemonians  now  went  to  war.  Certain 
Samians,  the  same  who  afterwards  founded  the  city  of  Cydonia 
in  Crete,*  had  earnestly  intreated  their  help.  For  Polycrates, 
at  the  time  when  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  was  gathering  to- 
gether an  armament  against  Egypt,  had  sent  to  beg  him  not  to 
omit  to  ask  aid  from  Samos  ;  whereupon  Cambyses  with  much 
readiness  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  island,  and  made  re- 
quest that  Polycrates  would  give  some  ships  to  the  naval  force 
which  he  was  collecting  against  Egypt.  Polycrates  straightway 
picked  out  from  among  the  citizens  such  as  he  thought  most 
likely  to  stir  revolt  against  him,  and  manned  with  them  forty 
triremes,'  which  he  sent  to  Cambyses,  bidding  him  keep  the 
men  safe,  and  never  allow  them  to  return  home. 

45.  Now  some  accounts  sav  that  these  Samians  did  not 
reach  Egypt ;  for  that  when  they  were  off  Carpathus,^  they  took 
counsel  together  and  resolved  to  sail  no  further.  But  others 
maintain  that  they  did  go  to  Egypt,  and,  finding  themselves 
watched,  deserted,  and  sailed  back  to  Samos.  There  Polycrates 
went  out  against  them  with  his  fleet,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
and  gained  by  the  exiles  ;  after  which  they  disembarked  upon 
the  island  and  engaged  the  land  forces  of  Polycrates,  but  were 
defeated,  and  so  sailed  off  to  Lacedeemon.  Some  relate  that 
the  Samians  from  Egypt  overcame  Polycrates,  but  it  seems  to 
me  untruly  ;  for  had  the  Samians  been  strong  enough  to  conquer 

*  Mr.  Grote  (Dist.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  323)  suspects,  with  reason,  that  "  it  was 
Polycrates  who»  with  characteristic  faithlessness,  broke  off  his  friendship  with 
Amafiis,  finding  it  suitable  to  his  policy  to  cultivate  the  alliance  of  Cambyses."  (Vide 
infrA,  iii.  44.)  *  InfrA,  ch.  69. 

*  The  Daval  force  of  Polycrates  was  said  (suprA,  ch.  39)  to  have  consisted  of 
penteconters,  that  is,  vessels  propelled  by  fifty  rowers  sitting  on  a  level,  as  in 
modern  row-boats.  Uis  ships  are  now  called  triremes,  or  vessels  having  three 
banks  of  oars,  and  three  tiers  of  rowers.  Both  statements  cannot  be  true.  I 
conceive  the  former  to  be  the  more  correct.  For  although  Ameiuocles  the  Corin- 
thian had  made  the  Samians  acquainted  with  the  trireme  as  early  as  b.  c.  700,  as  we 
learn  from  Thucydides  (i.  13),  yet  the  Ionian  navies  continued 'till  after  the  time  of 
Polcycrates,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  same  author,  to  be  almost  entirely 
composed  of  pentcconters.  The  navy  of  Polycrates  is  expressly  mentioned  among 
those  of  which  it  is  said — (paiytrai  rpiiiptai  fx«y    6  Kiyai  s  xp^t*-^^^  wfvrrjKOvrtpoit 

'  9k  ica2  wKolott  fiaKpois  i^tiprvixiva  (Thucyd.  i.  14).  Polycrates  probably  had  a  fleet  of 
A  hundred  vessels,  some  few  of  which — certainly  not  forty — were  triremes,  the  rest 
chiefly  penteconters. 

*  Carpaihus,  the  modern  Scarpanto^  half-way  between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  would 
lie  directly  in  the  passage  from  Samos  to  Egypt. 
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Polycrates  by  themselves,  they  woald  not  have  needed  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  Lacediemonians.  And  moreover,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  king  who  had  in  his  pay  so  large  a  body  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, and  maintained  likewise  such  a  force  of  native  bowmen, 
would  have  been  worsted  by  an  army  so  small  as  that  of  the  re- 
turned Samiaus.  As  for  his  own  subjects,  to  hinder  them 
from  betraying  him  and  joining  the  exiles,  Polycrates  shut  up 
their  wives  and  children  in  the  sheds  built  to  shelter  his  ships," 
and  was  ready  to  burn  sheds  and  all  in  case  of  need. 

46.  When  the  banished  Samians  reached  Sparta,  they  had 
audience  of  the  magistrates,  before  whom  they  made  a  long 
speech,  as  was  natural  with  persons  greatly  in  want  of  aid. 
Accordingly  at  this  first  sitting  the  Spartans  answered  them, 
that  they  bad  forgotten  the  first  half  of  their  speech,  and  could 
make  nothing  of  I  he  remainder.  Afterwards  the  Samians  had 
another  audience,  whereat  they  simply  said,  showing  a  bag 
which  they  had  brought  with  them,  "  The  bag  wants  flour.*' 
The  Spartans  answered  that  they  did  not  need  to  have  said 
"  the  bag  ;"  ^  Jiowever,  they  resolved  to  give  them  aid. 

47.  Then  the  Lacedasmonians  made  ready  and  set  forth  to 
the  attack  of  Samos,  from  a  motive  of  gratitude,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Samians,  because  the  Samians  had  once  sent  ships 
to  their  aid  against  the  Messenians,*^  but  as  the  Spartans  them- 
selves say,  not  so  much  from  any  wish  to  assist  the  Samians 
who  begged  their  help,  as  from  a  desire  to  punish  the  people 
who  had  seized  the  bowl  which  they  sent  to  Croesus,'  and  the 
corselet  which  Amasis,  king  of  Egj'pt,  sent  as  a  present  to 
them.  The  Samians  made  prize  of  this  corselet  the  year  before 
they  took  the  bowl — it  was  of  linen,  and  had  a  vast  number  of 
figures  of  animals  inwoven  into  its  fabric,  and  was  likewise  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  tree-wool.'^  What  is  most  worthy  of 
admiration  in  it  is.  that  each  of  the  twists,  although  of  fine  tex- 
ture, contains  within  it  three  hundred  and  sixty  threads,  all  of 
them  clearly  visible.  The  corselet  which  Amasis  gave  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva  in  Lindus  is  just  such  another.^ 

■  Boloe  calls  these  dry-docks  or8hip-8lieds(i/€ci<Toi>coi)"harbours,*'and  iufornisus 
that  Polycrates  intended  to  burn  the  women  and  children,  ^' and  the  harbours  along 
with  them^^^  if  a  revolt  broke  out  I 

•  T<^  ^vKdntfi  is  the  ttord  bap,  not  the  bag  itself,  as  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iii.  p.  325) 
explains  it.     (Cf.  Schwoighajuser^s  Lat.  version,  and  Bahr  ad  loc.) 

'"  Probably  in  the  second  Messenian  war,  which  took  place  after  Ameinocles 
had  made  triremes  for  the  Samians;  lasting  fromu.  c.  085  to  n.  c.  668,  according  to 
Pausanius  (iv.  15-23).  *  Vide  suprA,  i.  70. 

"  This  is  the  name  by  which  Uerodotus  designates  "cotton,"  as  is  plain  from 
ch.  100  of  this  Hook,  and  from  Hook  vii.  ch.  65.  Concerning  the  cottou  maiia- 
factures  of  Egvpt,  vide  8upr&,  Book  ii.  ch.  86,  note  *. 

*  Vide  suprA,  ii.  182. 
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48.  The  Corinthians  likewise  right  willingly  lent  a  helping 
hand  towards  the  expedition  against  Samos  ;  for  a  generation 
eariier.  about  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  wine-bowl,^  they 
too  had  BuflFered  insult  at  the  hands  of  the  Samians.  It  hap- 
pened that  Periander,  son  of  Cypselus,  had  taken  three  hundred 
boys,  children  of  the  chief  nobles  among  the  Corcyneans,  and 
sent  them  to  Alyattes  for  eunuchs  ;  the  men  who  had  them  in 
charge  touched  at  Samos  on  their  way  to  Sardis ;  whereupon 
the  Samians,  having  found  out  what  was  to  become  of  the  boys 
when  they  reached  that  city,  first  prompted  them  to  take  sanc- 
tuary at  the  temple  of  Diana  ;  and  after  this,  when  the  Corin- 
thians, as  they  were  forbidden  to  tear  the  suppliants  from  the 
holy  place,  sought  to  cut  off  from  them  all  supplies  of  food,* 
invented  a  festival  in  their  behoof,  which  they  celebrate  to  this 
day  with  the  self-same  rites.  Each  evening,  as  night  closed  in, 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  boys  continued  there,  choirs  of 
youths  and  virgins  were  placed  about  the  temple,  carrying  in 
their  hands  cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey,  in  order  that  the 
Corcyrsean  boys  might  snatch  the  cakes,  and  so  get  enough  to 
live  upon. 

49.  And  this  went  on  for  so  long,  that  at  last  the  Corin- 
thians who  had  charge  of  the  boys  gave  them  up,  and  took  their 
departure,  upon  which  the  Samians  conveyed  them  back  to  Cor- 
cyra.**     If,  now,  after  the  death  of  Periander,  the  Corinthians 

*  This  passage  involves  chronological  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character.  As 
the  expedition  of  the  Spartans  belongs  (at  the  earliest)  to  the  year  b.  c.  525,  the 
rescue  of  the  300  boys,  being  a  generation  (80  years)  earlier,  should  bear  date  b.  c. 
655,  and  this  is  about  the  time  of  the  talcing  of  the  wine-bowl.  But,  1.  Alyattes 
bad  been  many  years  (12  probably,  5  at  any  rate)  dead  then;  and,  2.  Periander, 
according  to  all  the  chronologists  (Sosicratcs,  Diog.  Laertius,  Euscbius,  Syucellus, 
&c.},  had  been  dead  a  still  longer  time  (30  years).  Two  considerations  will  in  some 
degree  lessen  these  difficulties.  First,  Herodotus  must  be  regarded  as  speaking 
lootely.  He  cannot  mean  that  the  rescue  of  the  boys  and  the  capture  of  the  bowl 
exactly  synchronised,  for  the  boys  were  sent  to  Ali/atle.%  the  bowl  to  Croesus  near 
the  close  of  his  reign,  14  years  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Thus  these  two  events 
were  at  least  14  years  apart.  The  same  looseness  of  expression  may  extend  to  the 
phrase  **  a  generation  earlier,"  which  may  mean  40  or  45  years  belbre.  Secondly^ 
the  chrouologers  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  They  may  all  resolve  themselves  into 
the  single  not  very  trustworthy  authority  of  Sosicrates ;  and  there  are  many  reasons 
(see  Larcher*8  Notes  on  Herod,  iii.  48)  for  thinking  that  Periander  lived  later  than 
the  date  assigned  to  him.  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  single  authority  of 
Herodotus  above  that  of  all  the  professed  chronologers ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  passage  and  another  (v.  94),  I  should  think  it  probable  that  Periander's  reign 
came  down  at  least  as  low  as  b.  c.  567. 

*  Compare  the  similar  cases  of  Cylon  and  his  adherents  (Thucyd.  i.  126),  and  of 
Pausanias  (ib.  i.  134).     See  also  the  Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides  (1.  52): 

rriinuv  8i  XPC'<'^  r(i<rS*  %hpas  ^vKdaaoutif 
airiuv,  rroTUiVt  iffdr}ros 

**  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  declares  this  to  be  untrue.     Accordint;  to  hun  thf 
Vol.  II.— 24 
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and  CorcyrsBans  had  been  good  friends,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  the  former  would  ever  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Samos  for  such  a  reason  as  this ;  but  as,  in  fact,  th© 
two  people  have  always,  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  th(^ 
island,  been  enemies  to  one  another,'  this  outrage  was  remem — 
bered,  and  the  Corinthians  bore  the  Samians  a  grudge  for  it 
Periander  had  chosen  the  youths  from  among  the  first  familie 
in  Corey ra,  and  sent  them  a  present  to  Alyattes,  to  revenge 
wrong  which  he  had  received.     For  it  was  the  Corcyrseans  wh 
began  the  quarrel  and  injured  Periander  by  an  outrage  of 
horrid  nature. 

50.  After  Periander  had  put  to  death  his  wife  Melissa,  i 
chanced  that  on  this  first  affliction  a  second  followed  of  a  diflFer 
ent  kind.     His  wife  had  borne  him  two  sons,  and  one  of  then 


had  now  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  other  of  eighteec=i=i 
years,  when  their  mother's  father,  Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  ' 
asked  them  to  his  court.  They  went,  and  Procles  treated  thencrrD 
with  much  kindness,  as  was  natural,  considering  they  were  hi 
own  daughter's  children.  At  length,  when  the  time  for  partin<^ 
came,  Procles,  as  he  was  sending  them  on  their  way,  saidL 
"  Know  you  now,  my  children,  who  it  was  that  caused  you  x 
mother's  death  ?"  The  elder  son  took  no  account  of  this  speeclm  , 
but  the  younger,  whose  name  was  Lycophron,'*  was  sorely 
troubled  at  it — so  much  so,  that  when  he  got  back  to  Corintb, 
looking  upon  his  father  as  his  mother's  murderer,  he  would 
neither  speak  to  him,  nor  answer  when  spoken  to,  nor  utter  a 
word  in  roi)ly  to  all  his  questionings.  So  Periander  at  last 
growing  furiuus  at  such  behaviour,  banished  him  from  his  house. 

Samians  wished  to  preserve  the  boyn,  but  eould  not  have  succeeded  unless  the 
Cnidians  had  come  to  their  assistance.  The  Cnidians,  be  says,  drove  oft*  the 
Corinthian  «;uard,  rescued  the  boys,  and  took  them  back  to  Corcyra.  lie  quoted 
Antenor  and  Diouyaius  the  Chalcidiun  as  his  authorities  (Plut.  ii.  p.  859  E}.  Pliny 
also  gives  the  same  account  (II.  N.  ix.  2o). 

•  See  Tlmcyd.  i.  25,  where  some  reasons  for  the  enmity  are  given.  Corcyra 
never  treated  Corinth  with  the  respect  due  (according  to  Greek  ideas)  from  a  colony 
to  the  parent  state. 

'  According  to  Heraclides  Ponticus,  a  pupil  of  Plato*8  (ap.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  94\ 
the  name  of  Periander's  wife  was  Lyside.  She  was  daughter  of  Procles  and  Eri*- 
theneia.  Pythajnctus,  however,  called  her  Melissa,  and  related  that  Periander  fell 
in  love  with  her  from  seeing  her  in  the  simple  Dorian  dress  disi)ensing  wine  to  her 
father's  lal)Ourers  (Fr.  »')).  Eristheneia  was  daughter  of  Arisiocrates  II.,  king  of 
Arcadia.  The  tomb  of  Melissa  too  was  shown  at  Epidaurus  in  Pausanias*s  time 
(Pausan.  II.  xxviii.  4). 

'*  Nicolaiis  Damastenus  made  the  name  of  this  prince,  Nicolaiis,  in  other  rospcctj 
following  the  story  of  Herodotus.  Lycophron,  according  to  him,  was  a  diflerent 
son  of  rcriundor,  who  was  put  to  death  in  consequence  of  his  tyranny  over  the 
Pe-^Weci.  He  also  gave  Periander  two  other  sons,  Evagoras  and  Ciorgus  (Fr,  60V 
This  Infit  is  clcurlv  the  Goidias  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  9,  p.  193). 
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51.  The  younger  son  gone,  he  turned  to  the  elder  and 
asked  him,  ^^  what  it  was  that  their  grandfather  had  said  tc 
them  ?"  Then  he  related  in  how  kind  and  friendly  a  fashion 
he  had  received  them  ;  but,  not  having  taken  any  notice  of  the 
speech  which  Procles  had  uttered  at  parting,  he  quite  forgot  to 
mention  it.  Periander  insisted  that  it  was  not  possible  this 
should  be  all — their  grandfather  must  have  given  them  some 
hint  or  other — and  he  went  on  pressing  him,  till  at  last  the  lad 
remembered  the  parting  speech  and  told  it.  Periander,  after  he 
had  turned  the  whole  matter  over  in  his  thoughts,  and  felt  un- 
willing to  give  way  at  all,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  persons  who 
had  opened  their  houses  to  his  outcast  son,  and  forbade  them  to 
harbour  him.  Then  the  boy,  when  he  was  chased  from  one 
Griend,  sought  refuge  with  another,  but  was  driven  from  shelter 
to  shelter  by  the  threats  of  his  father,  who  menaced  all  those 
that  took  him  in,  and  commanded  them  to  shut  their  doors 
against  him.  Still,  as  fast  as  he  was  forced  to  leave  one  house 
he  went  to  another,  and  was  received  by  the  inmates  ;  for  his 
acquaintance,  although  in  no  small  alarm,  yet  gave  him  shelter, 
as  he  was  Periander's  son. 

52.  At  last  Periander  made  proclamation  that  whoever  har- 
boured his  son  or  even  spoke  to  him,*^  should  forfeit  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  Apollo.  On  hearing  this  no  one  any  longer 
liked  to  take  him  in,  or  even  to  hold  converse  with  him,  and  he 
himself  did  not  tbiuk  it  right  to  seek  to  do  what  was  forbidden  ; 
so,  abiding  by  his  resolve,  he  made  his  lodging  in  the  public 
porticos.  When  four  days  had  passed  in  this  way,  Periander, 
seeing  bow  wretched  his  son  was,  that  he  neither  washed  nor 
took  any  food,  felt  moved  with  compassion  towards  him  ;  where- 
fore, foregoing  his  anger,  he  approached  him,  and  said,  '*  Which 
is  better,  oh  !  my  son,  to  fare  as  now  thou  farest,  or  to  receive 
my  crown  and  all  the  good  things  that  I  possess,  on  the  one 
condition  of  submitting  thyself  to  thy  father  ?  See,  now,  though 
my  own  child,  and  lord  of  this  wealthy  Corinth,  thou  hast 
brought  thyself  to  a  beggar's  life,  because  thou  must  resist  and 

*  Compare  the  proclamation  wbich  Sophocles  puts  in  the  mouth  of  (Edipua 
(Tyrann.  236): 

rr\<rh\  ^y  iyfii  Kpdrri  t«  Kal  bp6vovs  vt/xoit 

fiiir*  iv  dewy  cuxaicri  k.  t.  A.— 

it^ttv  5'  dw*   oiKtav  vdyras,  k.  r.  \. 

There  \b  a  close  resemblance  in  the  thought,  but  no  such  similarity  of  expression  as 
to  indicate  plagiarism  on  either  side.  See,  however,  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Donaldson 
(Transactions  of  London  Philolog.  Soc.  i.  p.  164.) 
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treat  with  anger  him  whom  it  least  behoves  thee  to  oppose. 
If  there  has  been  a  calamity,  and  thou  bearest  me  ill  will  on 
that  account,  bethink  thee  that  I  too  feel  it,  and  am  the  great- 
est sufiferer,  in  as  much  as  it  was  by  me  that  the  deed  was  done. 
For  thyself,  now  that  thou  knowest  how  much  better  a  thing  i^ 
is  to  be  envied  than  pitied,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  indulge 
anger  against  parents  and  superiors,  come  back  with  me  to  thy 
home/'     With  such  words  us  these  did  Periander  chide  his  son; 
but  the  son  made  no  reply  except  to  remind  his  father  that  ha 
was  indebted  to  the  god  in  the  penalty  for  coming  and  holding 
converse  with  him.     Then  Periander  knew  that  there  was  no 
cure  for  the  youth's  malady,  nor  means  of  overcoming  it ;  bo  he 
prepared  a  ship  and  sent  him  away  out  of  his  sight  to  Corcyra, 
which  island  at  that  time  belonged  to  him.     As  for  Procles, 
Periander,  regarding  him  as  the  true  author  of  all  his  present 
troubles,  went  to  war  with  him  as  soon  as  his  sou  was  gone, 
and  not  only  made  himself  master  of  his  kingdom  Epidaunis, 
but  also  took  Procles  himself,  and  carried  him  into  captivity. 

53.  As  time  went  on,  and  Periander  came  to  be  old,  he  found 
himself  no  longer  equal  to  the  oversight  and  management  of  af- 
fairs. Seeing,  therefore,  in  his  eldest  son  no  manner  of  ability, 
but  knowing  him  to  be  dull  and  blockish,  he  sent  to  Corcyra  and 
recalled  Lycophron  to  take  the  kingdom.  Lycophron,  however, 
did  not  even  deign  to  ask  the  bearer  of  this  message  a  question. 
But  Periander's  heart  was  set  upon  the  youth,  so  be  sent  again 
to  him,  this  time  by  his  own  daughter,  the  sister  of  Lycophron, 
who  would,  he  thought,  have  more  power  to  persuade  him  than 
any  other  person.  Then  she,  when  she  reached  Corcyra,  spoke 
thus  with  her  brother : — "  Dost  thou  wish  the  kingdom,  brother, 
to  pass  into  strange  hands,  and  our  father's  wealth  to  be  made  a 
prey,  rather  than  thyself  return  to  enjoy  it  ?  Come  back  home 
with  me,  and  cease  to  punish  thyself.  It  is  scant  gain,  this  obsti- 
nacy. Why  seek  to  cure  evil  by  evil  ?  Mercy,  remember,  is  by 
many  set  above  justice.  Many,  also,  while  pushing  their  moth- 
er's claims  have  forfeited  their  lather's  fortune.  Power  is  a  slip- 
pery thing — it  has  many  suitors  ;  and  he  is  old  and  stricken  in 
years — let  not  thy  own  inheritance  go  to  another."  Thus  did 
the  sister,  who  had  been  tutored  by  Periander  what  to  say,  urge 
all  the  arguments  most  likely  to  have  weight  with  her  brother. 
He  however  made  answer,  *'  That  so  long  as  he  knew  his  father 
to  be  still  alive,  he  would  never  go  back  to  Curintli."  When 
the  sister  brought  Periander  this  reply,  he  sent  to  his  son  a  third 
time  by  a  herald,  and  said  he  would  come  himself  to  Corcyra, 
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&nd  let  his  son  take  his  place  at  Corinth  as  heir  to  his  kingdom. 
To  these  terms  Lycophron  agreed  ;  and  Periander  was  making 
ready  to  pass  into  Corcyra  and  his  son  to  return  to  Corinth, 
when  the  CorcyraBans,  being  informed  of  what  was  taking  place, 
to  keep  Periander  away,  put  the  young  man  to  death.*  For 
this  reason  it  was  that  Periander  took  vengeance  on  the  Corcy- 
rseans. 

54.  The  LacedsBmonians  arrived  before  Samos  with  a  mighty 
armament,  and  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the  place.  In  one  of  the 
assaults  upon  the  walls,  they  forced  their  way  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  which  stands  by  the  sea  on  the  side  where  the  suburb  is, 
but  Polycrates  came  in  person  to  the  rescue  with  a  strong  force, 
and  beat  them  back.  Meanwhile  at  the  upper  tower,  which 
stood  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,*  the  besieged,  both  mercenaries 
and  Samians,  made  a  sally  ;  but  after  they  had  withstood  the 
Lacedssmonians  a  short  time,  they  fled  backwards,  and  the  La- 
cedsBmonians,  pressing  upon  them,  slew  numbers. 

55.  If  now  all  who  were  present  had  behaved  that  day  like 
Archias  and  Lycopas,  two  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Samos  might 
liave  been  taken.  For  these  two  heroes,  following  hard  upon 
the  flying  Samians,  entered  the  city  along  with  them,  and,  be- 
ing all  alone,  and  their  retreat  cut  off,  were  slain  within  the 
walls  of  the  place.  I  myself  once  fell  in  with  the  grandson  of 
this  Archias,  a  man  named  Archias  like  his  grandsire,  and  the 
son  of  Samius,  whom  I  met  at  Pitana,'  to  which  canton  he  be- 
longed. He  respected  the  Samians  beyond  all  other  foreigners, 
and  he  told  me  that  his  father  was  called  Samius,  because  his 
grandfather  Archias  died  in  Samos  so  gloriously,  and  that  the 
reason  why  he  respected  the  Samians  so  greatly  was,  that  his 
grandsire  was  buried  with  public  honours  by  the  Samian  people. 

*  The  Scholiast  on  Thucyd.  i.  1 3,  states  that  the  naval  battle  there  spoken  of  as 
the  earliest  upon  record,  took  place  in  a  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  arising 
out  of  this  murder.  And  Bouhier  (Dissert,  xv.  p.  167),  to  make  this  possible, 
proposes  to  read  i^iiKovra  koI  cicarov  for  i^^Koyra  koI  8iaic<i<ria  in  the  passage  of 
Thucydides.  But  there  seem  to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  alteration.  Cf. 
B&hr  ad  loc,  and  Larcher^s  Notes,  voL  iii.  p.  307. 

*  The  town  of  Sanios  was  situated  mainly  to  the  south  of  a  long  hog-backed 
hill  called  Ampelus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  713.)  The  fortifications  extended  to  the  top  of 
this  bill,  which  is  more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  were  then  carried 
along  its  northem'cdge.  (Sec  plan  on  next  page.)  The  wall  had  towers  throughout 
ita  whole  extent.  The  tower  intended  by  Herodotus  is  probably  one  of  those  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Anipeluf. 

'  Pitana,  which  is  placed  by  Pausanias  (iii.  xvi.  6)  on  a  par  with  Mesoa,  Cyno- 
•ara,  and  Limnse,  all  portions  of  Sparta,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  villages 
which,  according  to  Thucydides  (i.  10),  made  |ip  the  town.  Its  exact  position  cau 
perhaps  scarcely  be  determined.  See,  however.  Col.  Leakeys  Morca,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
That  lleyse  (Qusest.  Herodot.  i.  p.  89)  should  suppose  the  .£olic  Pitana  (v.  s.  i.  149) 
to  be  here  intended,  is  most  extraordinary. 
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S6.  The  LacedepmoTuans  beai^ed  S&moa  during  forty  dttjt, 
but  not  makiDg  any  ptogrees  before  the  place,  they  raised  ibt 
BJege  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  returned  home  to  tbe  Pelopon- 
uese.  There  is  a  silly  tale  told,  that  Folycrates  atrack  a  quantity 
of  the  (KHD  of  his  country  in  lead,  and,  CiMting  <t  vitb  gold, 
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cave  it  t<*  the  LacedaBmonians,  who  on  receiving  it  took  their 
leparture.' 

This  was  the  first  expedition  into  Asia  of  the  LacedaBmonian 
Dorians.* 

57.  The  Samians  who  had  fought  against  Polyc rates,  when 
;hey  knew  that  the  LacedaBinonians  were  about  to  forsake  them^ 
eft  Samos  themselves,  and  sailed  to  Siphnos.*  They  happened 
io  be  in  want  of  money  ;  and  the  Siphnians  at  that  time  were 
it  the  height  of  their  greatness,  no  islanders  having  so  much 
wealth  as  they.  There  were  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  their 
jountry,  and  of  so  rich  a  yield,  that  from  a  tithe  of  the  ores  the 
Siphnians  furnished  out  a  treasury  at  Delphi  which  was  on  a 
[wtr  with  the  grandest  there.*  What  the  mines  yielded  was  di- 
rided  year  by  year  among  the  citizen?.  At  the  time  when  they 
brmed  the  treasury,  the  Siphnians  consulted  the  oracle,  and 

'  This  tale  may  have  been  false,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  value.  It  shows  the 
^neral  opinion  of  the  corruptibility  of  the  Spartans.  The  peculiar  attractions 
)OS8e88cd  by  the  vetitum  nefas  may  account  for  the  greater  openness  of  the  Spartans 

0  bribery  than  the  other  Greeks.  Traces  of  this  national  characteristic  appear  In 
tther  parts  of  Herodotus^s  history ;  for  instance,  in  the  story  of  Maeandrius  (iii.  148), 
a  that  of  Gleomenes  (v.  51)  and  in  that  of  Leotychidas  (vi.  72).  It  becomes  more 
narked  In  Thucydidcs,  where  we  find  that  Plistoanax  was  banished  for  receiving 
ribes  from  Pericles  (v.  16);  that  Pausanias  made  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to 
btain  an  acquittal  by  bribing  his  judges  (i.  131);  and  that  all  the  commanders  on 
be  Spartan  side  took  bribes  from  Tissaphernes,  except  Hermocrates  of  Syracuse 
riii.  45).  Other  writers  add  similar  traits — as  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  16),  who  tells  us 
tiat  Oylippus  was  accused  of  embezzlement,  and  Aristotle  (Polit.  11.  vl.),  who 
lentions  that  certain  Ephors  in  his  own  time,  in  return  for  a  bribe,  were  willing  to 
are  ruined  the  city.  Finally,  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  recognised  through 
Greece  that  avarice  and  corruptibility  were  among  the  chief  failings  of  the  Spartan 
haracter.     (See  Plat.  Ale.  i.  p.  122  ;  Aristoph.  Pax.  600-625 ;  Aristot.  Pol.  11.  vi.) 

*  These  words  are  emphatic.     They  mark  the  place  which  this  expedition  occupies 

1  the  mind  of  Herodotus.  It  is  an  aggression  of  the  Greeks  upon  Asia,  and 
berefore  a  passage  in  the  history  of  the  great  quarrel  between  Persia  and  Greece, 
or  all  Asia  is  the  Eing^s  (I.  4).  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Polycrates,  though  really 
^dependent,  was  in  nominal  subjection  to  Persia.  This  is  implied  both  in  the 
tatement  (i.  169),  that  ^^the  loniann  of  the  islands  gave  themselves  up  to  Cyrus,^ 
,nd  in  the  request  of  Polycrates  (iii.  44)  that  Cambyses  **  would  not  omit  to  ask  aid 
rom  Samos. *^    Cambyses  was  only  collecting  troops  from  his  subjects. 

*  Siphnos  (the  modern  Sifanto)  is  one  of  the  western  Cyclades.  It  is  situated 
n  the  87th  parallel  of  latitude,  a  little  south  of  the  direct  course  from  Samos  to 
lermione.  Lead  was  still  abundant  in  the  island  in  the  time  of  Tourncfort  (Voyage 
la  Levant,  torn.  I.  p.  174),  but  the  gold  and  silver  mines  had  failed  before  the  time 
)f  Pausanias  (x.  xi.  §  2).  Ross  found  traces  of  copper  and  iron  about  the  galleries 
eadlng  to  the  old  mines  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Sostis 
Inselreise,  vol.  i.  p.  141).  He  also  noticed  a  hard  lead-like  metal — 'ein  schweres 
>leiiihnlicbes  metall "  (ib.  140).  Bochart  derives  the  name  Siphnos  from  the  Hebrew 
|BS,  '*recondere,  thcsaurizare"  (Phaleg.  i.  xiv.  p.  413).  He  considers  that  the  first 
lettlers  were  Phoenicians. 

*  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century  a.  c,  saw  this  treasury  (I.  s.  c).  He  relates 
,bat  the  mines  were  submerged  because  the  Siphnians,  from  avarice,  ceased  to  pay 
he  tithe  of  the  ores  to  Delphi.  The  same  account  is  given  by  Suidas  (v.  X'^yioi). 
2oflB  thinks  the  fact  of  the  submersion  highly  probable  (vol.  i.  p.  141). 
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asked  whether  their  good  things  would  remain  to  them  many 
years.     The  Pythoness  made  answer  as  follows  : — 

*'  When  the  Prytanies'  scat  shines  white^  in  the  island  of  Siphnos, 
White-browed  all  the  forum — need  then  of  a  tnie  seer's  wisdom — 
Danger  will  threat  from  a  wooden  host,  and  a  herald  in  scarlet." 

Now  about  this  time  the  forum  of  the  Siphnians  and  their  town- 
hall  or  prytaneum  had  been  adorned  with  Parian  marble.* 

58.  The  Siphnians,  however,  were  unable  to  understand  the 
oracle,  either  at  the  time  when  it  was  given,  or  afterwards  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Samians.  For  these  last  no  sooner  came  to 
anchor  off  the  island  than  they  sent  one  of  their  vessels,  with  an 
ambassage  on  board,  to  the  city.  All  ships  in  these  early  times 
were  painted  with  vermilion  ;•  and  this  was  what  the  Pythoness 
had  meant  when  she  told  them  to  beware  of  danger  *'  from  a 
wooden  host,  and  a  herald  in  scarlet/'  So  the  ambassadors 
came  ashore  and  besought  the  Siphnians  to  lend  them  ten 
talents,  but  the  Siphnians  refused,  whereupon  the  Samians 
began  to  plunder  their  lands.  Tidings  of  this  reached  the  Siph- 
nians, who  straightway  sallied  forth  to  save  their  crops  ;  then  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Siphnians  suffered  defeat,  and 
many  of  their  number  were  cut  off  from  the  city  by  the  Samians, 
after  which  these  latter  forced  the  Siphnians  to  give  them  a 
hundred  talents. 

59.  With  this  money  tlicy  bought  of  the  Hermionians  the 
island  of  Hydrea,'  off  the  coast  of  the  Pelopounese,  and  this 

'  The  mention  of  whiteness  here,  and  tlie  expression  "  //ujn,"  show  that  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  before  the  Siphnians  had  had  time  to  colour  their  buildings. 
In  Herodotus's  tunc  they  were  evidently  painted,  but  "Men"  they  had  merely  the 
natural  hue  of  the  white  marble.  The  Greek  custom  of  painting  their  monumenti 
was  common  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  time:*,  and  traces  of  colour  are  found  on 
the  Parthenon  and  other  buildings.  At  first  they  were  covered  with  painted  stucco; 
and  when  marble  took  its  place  it  received  the  same  coloured  ornaments  for  which 
it  was  as  well  suited  as  its  less  durable  predecessor. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  is  the  first  known  instance  of  the  use  of  rarian  marble  in  ornamental 
building.  It  was  later,  though  perhaps  not  by  many  years,  that  the  Alcinaionid©, 
having  undertaken  the  contract  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi,  faced  the  whole 
with  Parian  marble  instead  of  common  stone  (vide  infra,  v.  02).  The  vicinity  of 
Paros  to  Siphnos  (about  20  miles)  may  account  for  its  earlier  use  there  than  elsewhere. 

•  Yet  Homer  almost  invariably  speaks  of  "  black  ships  "  (vrjfs  ^li\alva^)*  Perhaps, 
however,  there  is  no  contradiction  here.  For  Homer's  ships  are  <poiyiKoir<iprjoi  (Od. 
xi.  124,  xxiii.  272)  or  niKroiripijoi  (II.  ii.  6;i7,  Od.  ix.  la.*)),  "crimson-cheeked,"  or 
**vfr//j77<oM-clieeked."  It  would  seem  that  while  the  hull  of  the  vessel  was  in  the 
main  black,  being  probably  covered  with  pitch  or  some  similar  substance,  the  sides 
above  the  water,  which  Homer  called  the  "cheeks"  of  the  ship,  were  red.  Herod- 
otus may  not  mean  more  than  this. 

^  Hvdrca  retains  its  name  almost  unchan'::cd  in  the  modern  "  Hvdra,"  an  island 
about  twelve  miles  long,  and  only  two  or  three  broad,  oft*  the  coast  of  the  Argolie 
peninsula.  As  it  is  bare  and  produces  nothing,  it  could  only  be  of  value  to  i 
nautical  people.  At  present  its  inhabitants,  the  Hydriot^,  ai-e  accounted  the  best 
tailors  in  the  Levant 
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they  gave  in  trust  to  the  Troezenians,^  to  keep  for  them,  while 
they  themselves  went  on  to  Crete,  and  founded  the  city  of  Cydo- 
nia.  They  had  not  meant,  when  they  sat  sail,  to  settle  there, 
but  only  to  drive  out  the  Zacynthians  from  the  island.  However 
they  rested  at  Cydonia,^  where  they  flourished  greatly  for  five 
years.  It  was  they  who  built  the  various  temples  that  may  still 
be  seen  at  that  place,  and  among  them  the  fane  of  Dictyna.* 
But  in  the  sixth  year  they  were  attacked  by  the  Eginetans,  who 
beat  them  in  a  sea-fight,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Cretans,  re- 
duced them  all  to  slavery.  The  beaks  of  their  ships,  which 
carried  the  figure  of  a  wild  boar,  they  sawed  off  and  laid  them 
up  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  Egina.  The  Eginetans  took 
part  against  the  Samians  on  account  of  an  ancient  grudge,  since 
the  Samians  had  first,  when  Amphicrates  was  king  of  Samos,' 
made  war  on  them  and  done  great  harm  to  their  island,  suflfering, 
however,  much  damage  also  themselves.  Such  was  the  reason 
which  moved  the  Eginetans  to  make  this  attack.* 

60.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  afikirs  of  the  Samians, 
because  three  of  the  greatest  works  in  all  Greece  were  made  by 
them.  One  is  a  tunnel,  under  a  hill  one  hundred  and  fifty  fa- 
thoms high,  carried  entirely  through  the  base  of  the  hill,  with  a 
mouth  at  either  end.^    The  length  of  the  cutting  is  seven  furlongs 

'  Troezen  and  Hermione,  though  contaiDed  within  the  district  commonly  called 
Argolis,  yet  appear  always  as  independent  states.  Troezen  is  mentioned  among  the 
confederated  Greeks  at  Artemisium  (Herod,  viii.  1),  and  again  at  Salamis,  where 
Hermione  likewise  appears  (ib.  43).  Both  occur  among  the  allies  of  the  Corinthians 
In  their  war  with  Corey ra,  b.  c*  486  (Thucyd.  i.  27);  and  both  seem,  although  not 
expressly  named,  to  have  been  allies  of  Sparta  in  the  Poloponnesian  war.  Hence 
the  ravaging  of  their  territory  by  Pericles  in  the  second  year  (ib.  ii.  56).  Hermione 
is  probably  the  modern  **Kastri."  (See  Col.  Leakeys  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.)  The 
ruins  of  Troezen  are  near  Dhamald^  opposite  Calauria  (ibid.  p.  446). 

'  Cydonia  lay  on  the  northern  coast  of  Crete,  towards  the  western  end  of  the 
island  (long.  24°  East).     The  modern  town  of  Khania  is  near  the  site. 

*  Dictyna,  or  Dictynna,  was  the  same  as  Britomartis,  an  ancient  goddess  of  tht 
Cretans.     The  Greeks  usually  regarded  her  as  identical  with  their  Artemis  (Diana). 
3ee  Callimach.  Hymn,  ad  Dian.  190;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  76;  Pausauias,  ii.  xxx. ;  Soliuus 
Polybist,  xi.  p.  21,  &c.     Britomartis  is  said  to  have  meant  '^dulcis  virgo'"  (Solin. 
I.  8.  c).     No  satisfactory  account  has  been  given  of  the  name  Dictynna. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  reifi^n  of  Amphicrates.  *  Panofka  (Sam. 
Rafl,  p.  26)  supposes  that  it  could  scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  25th  Olympiad, 
B.  c.  670. 

*  If  we  may  believe  Strabo  (viii.  p.  546),  the  Eginetans  themselves  colonized 
[Cydonia,  so  that  their  attack  would  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  commercial 
jealousy. 

'  One  of  the  mouths  of  this  tunnel,  that  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  present  harbour, 
lad  been  already  discovered,  but  it  remained  little  known  till  M.  Guerin  a  short 
:ime  ago  rediscovered  it,  and  cleared  out  the  sand  and  stones  to  the  distance  of 
ibout  540  paces.  M.  Guerin  also  commenced  some  excavations  in  search  of  the  site  of 
lie  temple  of  Juno,  but  was  stopped  by  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  Excavations 
>f  Greek  remains  are  difHcult,  whether  belonging  to  Turks  or  Greeks,  and  at  Delpl  i 
{very  opposition  was  made  even  to  my  copying  the  inscriptions  there. — [G.  W.] 
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—the  height  and  width  are  each  eight  feet.  Along  the  whole 
course  there  is  a  second  cutting,  twenty  cubits  deep  and  three 
feet  broad,  whereby  water  is  brought,  through  pipes,  from  an 
abundant  source  into  the  city.  The  architect  of  this  tunnel 
was  Eupalinus,  son  of  Naustrophus,  a  Megarian.  Such  is  the 
first  of  their  great  works  :  the  second  is  a  mole  in  the  sea,  which 
goes  all  round  the  harbour,  near  twenty  fathoms  deep,  and  in 
length  above  two  furlongs.  The  third  is  a  temple  ;  the  largest 
of  all  the  temples  known  to  us,"  whereof  Rhoecus,*  son  of  Phi- 
leus,  a  Samian,  was  first  architect.  Because  of  these  works  I 
have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  afiairs  of  SamosJ* 

61.  While  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  after  losing  his  senses, 
still  lingered  in  Egypt,  two  Magi,^  brothers,  revolted  against  him. 
One  of  them  had  been  left  in  Persia  by  Cambyses  as  comptroller 
of  his  household  ;  and  it  was  he  who  began  the  revolt.  Aware 
that  Smerdis  was  dead,  and  that  his  death  was  hid,  and  known 
to  few  of  the  Persians,  while  most  believed  that  he  was  still 
alive,  he  laid  his  plan,  and  made  a  bold  stroke  for  the  crown. 
He  had  a  brother — the  same  of  whom  I  spoke  before  as  his  part- 
ner in  the  revolt — who  happened  greatly  to  resemble  Smerdis 

*  Herodotus  means  no  doubt  "  the  largest  Oreeh  temple,^  since  the  Egyptian 
temples  were  of  much  greater  size.  Though  so  litUe  of  it  remains,  only  one  column 
DOW  standing,  the  plan  of  the  HersBum  has  been  ascertained,  and  shows  a  length 
of  846,  and  a  breadth  of  189  feet.  (See  the  next  page.)  This  greatly  exceeds 
all  the  other  temples  of  Asia  Hinor  whose  dimensions  are  known,  except  that  of 
Ephesus,  which  was  of  later  date  (suprjit,  ii.  148,  note  *).  The  Olympium  at  Athens, 
and  the  Doric  temples  at  Agrigcntura  and  Selinus,  are  longer  than  the  Samian 
Herseum,  but  their  area  is  not  so  great.  (Sec  Leakeys  Asia  Minor,  Additional  Notes, 
pp.  846-352.)    The  architecture  of  the  HersBum  is  Ionic. 

*  According  to  Pausanias  (viii.  xiv.  §  5),  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  xii.  §  48), 
this  RhoDcus  was  joint-inventor  with  Theodore  the  Samian  of  the  art  of  casting 
statues  in  bronze.  He  also  built,  in  conjunction  with  Theodore  and  Smills,  the 
great  labyrinth  at  Lemnos  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  13,  and  compare  xxxiv.  8.) 

"  It  is  probable  thjit  these  are  the  tpya  Tlo\vKpdr€ia  of  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  ix.); 
for  even  if  Rhoecus  be  rightly  assigned  to  the  8th  century  b.  c,  which  is  uncertain, 
yet  the  temple,  which  he  planned  and  commenced,  may  not  have  been  completed 
till  the  time  of  Polycrates.  Aristotle  looks  upon  these  works  as  marks  of  the 
grinding  tyranny  under  which  the  Samians  groaned  at  this  period,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  were  really  of  an  oppressive  character.  The  policy  of 
Polycrates,  like  that  of  Pisistratus,  seems  to  have  been  to  conciliate  the  masses. 
Dnris  related  that  when  any  of  his  common  soldiers  fell  in  battle,  he  assigned  the 
care  of  their  bereaved  mothers  to  some  of  the  richer  citizens,  telling  them  to  regard 
them  as  their  own  mothers  (Fr.  49).  And  his  works  were  doubtless  in  great  part  to 
give  employment  to  the  poorer  classes.  (Compare  the  cases  of  Pisistratus,  Pericles, 
Appius  Claudius  Coecus,  and  both  Napoleons.) 

*  The  Behistun  Inscription  mentions  but  a  single  Magus,  and  Ctesias  (Persic. 
Exc.  §  10)  knows  of  only  one.  Still  it  would  be  rash  here  to  reject  the  story  of 
Herodotus,  which  is  quite  compatible  with  the  brief  narrative  of  the  inscription. 
Dionysius  of  Miletus  appears  to  have  mentioned  both  brothers;  at  least  we  ars 
told  by  a  Scholiast  that  he  called  Patizeithes  by  the  name  of  Panzuthes.  He  wu 
an  older  writer  than  Herodotus.    See  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  ii.  p.  37. 
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the  son  of  Cyrus,"  whom  Camhyses  his  hrother  had  put  to  death. 
And  not  only  was  this  brother  of  his  like  Smerdis  in  person,  but 
he  also  bore  the  selfsame  name,  to  wit  Smerdis.^  Patizeithes,  the 
other  magus,  having  persuaded  him  that  he  would  carry  the 
whole  business  through,  took  him  and  made  him  sit  upon  the 
royal  throne.*  Having  so  done,  he  sent  heralds  through  all  the 
land,  to  Egypt   and  elsewhere,  to  make  proclamation  to  the 
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*  So  Ctesias  (1.  s.  c),  and  the  personation,  which  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  inscriptions^  would  imply  a  certain  amount  of  likeness.  But  the  subsequent 
concealment  (cb.  68),  if  true,  would  show  that  the  likeness  was  not  very  close. 

*  Here  Herodotus  was,  most  certainly,  mistaken.  The  pretender's  name  was 
Gomates  (Gaum&ta ;  see  Behist.  Insoript.  Col.  i.  par.  11,  §  2,  et  seqq.),  a  trace  of 
which  (the  only  trace  in  all  antiquity)  may  be  found  in  the  Cometes  of  Trogus  Pom- 
peiofl  (ap.  Justin,  i.  ix.)  This  author,  however,  assigns  the  name  to  the  wrong 
brother.  The  Sphendadates  of  Ctesias  is  not  a  name  but  a  Zend  title,  Spintaddta^ 
**  given  to  the  Holy  One.'*  (See  Col.  Kawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Beh.  Ins.  vol.  ii. 
p.  186 ;  and  compare  Mithradates,  ^'  given  to  Mithra.") 

*  That  the  seizure  of  the  supreme  power  by  the  Pscudo-Smerdis  met  with  no 
opposition  at  the  time,  is  confirmed  by  the  Behistun  inscription,  which  tells  us  that 
Gomates  no  sooner  came  forward  and  declared  himself  to  be  Smerdis  (Bardius),  son 
of  Gyrus,  than  **  the  whole  state  became  rebellious — from  Cambyses  it  went  over  to 
that  Bardius,  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces"  (Col.  i.  par.  11,  §§  6, 
1 ;  cf.  also  the  12th  and  13th  paragraphs). 
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troops  that  henceforth  they  were  to  obey  Smerdis  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  and  not  Cambyses. 

62.  The  other  heralds  therefore  made  proclamation  as  they 
were  ordered,  and  likewise  the  herald  whose  place  it  was  to  pro- 
ceed into  Egypt.  He,  when  he  reached  Agbatana  in  Syria,*  find- 
ing Cambyses  and  his  army  there,  went  straight  into  the  middle 
of  the  host,  and  standing  forth  before  them  all,  made  the  proc- 
lamation which  Patizeithes  the  Magus  had  commanded.  Cam- 
byses no  sooner  heard  him,  than  believing  that  what  the  herald 
said  was  true,  and  imagining  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
Prexaspes  (who,  he  supposed,  had  not  put  Smerdis  to  death 
when  sent  into  Persia  for  that  purpose),  he  turned  his  eyes  full 
upon  Prexaspes,  and  said,  "  Is  this  the  way,  Prexaspes,  that 
thou  didst  my  errand  ?  **  "  Oh  !  my  liege,"  answered  the  other, 
"  there  is  no  truth  in  the  tidings  fhat  Smerdis  thy  brother  has 
revolted  against  thee,  nor  hast  thou  to  fear  in  time  to  come  any 
quarrel,  great  or  small,  with  that  man.  With  my  own  hands  I 
wrought  thy  will  on  him,  and  with  my  own  hands  I  buried  him. 
If  of  a  truth  the  dead  can  leave  their  graves,  expect  Astyages  the 
Mqde  to  rise  and  fight  against  thee ';  but  if  the  course  of  nature 
be  the  same  as  formerly,  then  be  sure  no  ill  will  ever  come  upon 
thee  from  this  quarter.  Now  therefore  my  counsel  is,  that  ve 
send  in  pursuit  of  the  herald,  and  strictly  question  him  who  it 
was  that  charged  him  to  bid  us  obey  king  Smerdis." 

63.  When  Prexaspes  had  so  spoken,  and  Cambyses  had  ap- 
proved his  words,  the  herald  was  forthwith  pursued,  and  brought 
back  to  the  king.  Then  Prexaspes  said  to  him,  "  Sirrah,  thou 
bear'st  us  a  message,  sayst  thou,  from  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus. 
Now  answer  truly,  and  go  thy  way  scathless.  Did  Smerdis 
have  thee  to  his  presence  and  give  thee  thy  orders,  or  hadst 

*  The  existence  of  a  Syrian  Agbatnna  is  very  questionable.  Stephen  of  Byzan- 
tium (ad  voe.)  quotes  Demetrius  a«  mentioning  that  there  were  two  Agbatanas,  a 
M.edian»  and  a  Syrian;  and  Piiuy  (Ili&t.  Nat.  v.  19)  says  that  the  town  Carmel  was 
anciently  called  Ecbatana.  But  no  writer  except  Herodotus  knows  of  an  actually 
existing  Agbatana  in  Syria.  There  was  indeed  a  town  in  Syria  called  by  the  Grcekis 
Bataiiffia  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  ix.),  or  Betana  (Judith  i.  9),  the  Basan  of  the  Jews,  which 
gave  name  to  the  w  hole  district  east  and  south-east  of  Galilee.  This  is  the  Barcu^M 
of  Steph.  Byz.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  (Num.  xxL  33). 
Hyde  (Kelig.  Vet.  Pers.  App.  p.  410)  repjards  the  notion  of  a  Syrian  Ecbatana  as 
arising  out  of  this  name.  He  supposes  the  prefix  Ec-  or  Ag-  to  represent  the  Ara- 
bian article  El  or  Al.  Ecbatana  and  Agbatana  arc,  he  says,  corruptions  of  El-Bataua 
and  Al-Batana. 

Mr.  Biakesley^s  identification  of  the  Syrian  Agbatana  with  Hamath  or  Hamah— 
based  on  the  statement  of  Stephen  that  it  was  called  Epiphania,  which  was  a  name 
of  Hamath — is  very  uncertain.     Many  towns  may  have  been  called  Epiphania. 

The  name  Batanwa  still  remains  in  the  modern  appellation  of  the  district,  which 
is  El'liatanitieh,  Here  Mr.  Graham  has  recently  discovered  a  vast  number  of  anr 
cicnt  cities,  the  bouses  in  which  are  almost  perfect. 
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thou  them  from  one  of  his  officers  ?  '*  The  herald  answered, 
^^  Truly  I  have  not  set  eyes  on  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus,  since  the 
lay  when  king  Cambyses  led  the  Persians  into  Egypt.  The 
man  who  gave  me  my  orders  was  the  Magus  that  Cambyses  left 
in  charge  of  the  household  ;  but  he  said  that  Smerdis  son  of 
Cyrus  sent  you  the  message.''  In  all  this  the  herald  spoke 
Dothing  but  the  strict  truth.  Then  Cambyses  said  thus  to 
Prezaspes  : — "  Thou  art  free  from  all  blame,  Prexaspes,  since,  as 
a  right  good  man,  thou  hast  not  failed  to  do  the  thing  which 
I  commanded.  But  tell  me  now,  which  of  the  Persians  can  have 
taken  the  name  of  Smerdis,  and  revolted  from  me  ?  "  "  I  think, 
my  liege,''  he  answered,  "  that  I  apprehend  the  whole  business. 
The  men  who  have  risen  in  revolt  against  thee  are  the  two 
Magi,  Patizeithes,  who  was  left  comptroller  of  thy  household, 
and  his  brother,  who  is  named  Smerdis." 

64.  Cambyses  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  Smerdis  than  he 
was  struck  with  the  truth  of  Prexaspes'  words,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  dream — the  dream,  I  mean,  which  he  had  in 
former  days,  when  one  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep  and  told 
bim  that  Smerdis  sat  upon  the  royal  throne,  and  with  his  head 
touched  the  heavens.*  So  when  he  saw  that  he  had  needlessly 
slain  his  brother  Smerdis,  he  wept  and  bew^ailed  his  loss  :  after 
which,  smarting  with  vexation  as  he  thought  of  all  his  ill  luck, 
he  sprang  hastily  upon  his  steed,  meaning  to  march  his  army 
with  all  baste  to  Susa  against  the  Magus.  As  he  made  his 
spring,  the  button  of  his  sword-sheath  fell  off,  and  the  bared 
point  entered  his  thigh,  wounding  him  exactly  where  he  had 
himself  once  wounded  the  Egyptian  god  Apis.'  Then  Cam- 
byses, feeling  that  he  had  got  his  death-wound,  inquired  the 
Dame  of  the  place  where  he  was,  and  was  answered  '  Agbatana.' 
Now  before  this  it  had  been  told  him  by  the  oracle  at  Buto  that 
he  should  end  his  days  at  Agbatana.  He,  however,  had  under- 
stood the  Median  Agbatana,  where  all  his  treasures  were,  and 
bad  thought  that  he  should  die  there  at  a  good  old  age,  but  the 
oracle  meant  Agbatana  in  Syria.®     So  when  Cambyses  heard 

•  Supr^  cb.  80. 

^  The  details  here  arc  suspicious,  since  they  evidently  come  from  the  Egyptian 

Eriests,  who  wish  to  represent  the  death  of  Cambyses  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for 
is  impiety.  Ctesias  related  that  Cambyses  wounded  himself  with  a  knife,  with 
which  he  was  carving  a  piece  of  wood  for  his  amusement  (Excerpt.  Persic.  §  10). 
Both  writers  represent  the  wound  as  accidental,  and  both  agree  as  to  its  situation. 
The  words  of  the  Behistun  Inscription  cause  a  suspicion  that  the  death  may  have 
been  a  suicide.  Cambyses,  it  is  said,  after  the  whole  empire  had  revolted,  **  aelf' 
mshina  to  die^  died"  {uvdmarsfni/wth  amariyata.  Col.  par.  i.  11,  §  10). 

*  Beloe  (vol.  ii.  p.  227)  compares  with  this  tale  the  tradition  of  our  own  Henry 
rV.,  who  had  been  warned  prophetically  that  he  was  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  and  who 
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the  name  of  the  place,  the  double  shock  that  he  had  received, 
from  the  revolt  of  the  Magus  and  from  his  wound,  brought  him 
back  to  his  senses.  And  he  understood  now  the  true  meaning 
ofJbd-«fft«le,  and  said,  "  Here  then  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  is 
doomed  to  die/' 

65.  At  this  time  he  said  no  more  ;  but  twenty  days  after- 
wards he  called  to  his  presence  all  the  chief  Persians  who  were 
with  the  army,  and  addressed  them  as  follows  : — "  Persians, 
needs  must  I  tell  you  now  what  hitherto  I  have  striven  with  the 
greatest  care  to  keep  concealed.  When  I  was  in  Egypt  I  saw 
in  my  sleep  a  vision,  which  would  that  I  had  never  beheld  !  I 
thought  a  messenger  came  to  me  from  my  home,  and  said  that 
Smerdis  sate  upon  the  royal  throne,  and  with  his  head  touched 
the  heavens.  Then  I  feared  to  be  cast 'from  my  throne  by 
Smerdis  my  brother,  and  I  did  what  was  more  hasty  than  wise. 
Ah  1  truly,  do  what  they  may,  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  turn 
aside  the  coming  &te.  I,  in  my  folly,  sent  Prexaspes  to  Susa 
to  put  my  brother  to  death.  So  this  great  woe  was  accomplished, 
and  I  then  lived  without  fear,  never  imagining  that,  after  Smerdis 
was  dead,  I  need  dread  revolt  from  any  other.  But  herein  I 
had  quite  mistaken  what  was  about  to  happen,  and  so  I  slew 
my  brother  without  any  need,*  and  nevertheless  have  lost  my 
crown.  For  it  was  Smerdis  the  Magus,  and  not  Smerdis  my 
brother,  of  whose  rebellion  God  forewarned  me  by  the  vision. 
The  deed  is  done,  however,  and  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  be  sure 
is  lost  to  you.  The  Magi  have  the  royal  power — Patizeithes, 
whom  I  left  at  Susa  to  overlook  my  household,  and  Smerdis  his 
brother.  Tliere  was  one  who  would  have  been  bound  beyond 
all  others  to  avenge  the  wrongs  I  have  suffered  from  these 
Magians,  but  he,  alas  !  has  perished  by  a  horrid  fate,  deprived 
of  life  by  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  In  his  default, 
nothing  now  remains  for  me  but  to  tell  you,  0  Persians,  what  I 
would  wish  to  have  done  after  I  have  breathed  my  last.  There- 
fore, in  the  name  of  the  gods  that  watch  over  our  royal 
house,  I  charge  you  all,  and  especially  such  of  you  as  are 
Achaemenids,  that  ye  do  not  tamely  allow  the  kingdom  to 
go  back  to  the  Modes. '°     llecover  it  one  way  or  another,  by 

died  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber  at  Westminster.  Shakspeare  notices  this  story  (Sod 
Part  of  Henry  IV.  Act  iv.  Sc.  iv. 

•  Hero  lor  once  {i^chweighffiuser  haa,  I  think,  mistaken  tTie  sense.  He  renders 
ou5«y  5co»',  "praster  jus  et  las;  "  but  surely  it  is  equivalent  to  the  ndrritf  of  ch.  64. 
What  vexes  Cambyses  is  not  that  he  killed  his  brother  unjustly,  but  that  be  did  it 
without  anv  need. 

"  Hceren  (Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  346)  and  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  voL 
Iv.  pp.  298-302)  accept  the  representation  of  Herodotus,  that  this  was  a  transfer  of 
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force  or  fraud  ;  by  fraud,  if  it  is  by  fraud  that  they  have  seized 
on  it ;  by  force,  if  force  has  helped  them  in  their  enterprise. 
Do  this,  and  then  may  your  land  bring  you  forth  fruit  abun- 
dantly, and  your  wives  bear  children,  and  your  herds  increase, 
and  freedom  be  your  portion  for  ever :  but  do  it  not — make  no 
brave  struggle  to  regain  the  kingdom — and  then  my  curse  be 
on  you,  and  may  the  opposite  of  all  these  things  happen  to  you 
—and  not  only  so,  but  may  you,  one  and  all,  perish  at  the 
last  by  such  a  fate  as  mine  !  "  Then  Cambyses,  when  he  left 
speaking,  bewailed  his  whole  misfortune  from  beginning  to  end. 

66.  Whereupon  the  Persians,  seeing  their  king  weep,  rent 
the  garments  that  they  had  on,  and  uttered  lamentable  cries  ;** 
after  which,  as  the  bone  presently  grew  carious,  and  the  limb 
gangrened,  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  died.  He  had  reigned  in  all 
seven  years  and  five  months,*  and  left  no  issue  behind  him,  male 
or  female.  The  Persians  who  had  heard  his  words,  put  no  faith 
in  anything  that  he  said  concerning  the  Magi  having  the  royal 
power  ;  but  believed  that  he  spoke  out  of  hatred  towards  Smerdis, 
and  had  invented  the  tale  of  his  death  to  cause  the  whole  Per- 
sian race  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  him.  Thus  they  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  who  had  rebelled 
and  now  sate  on  the  throne.  For  Prexaspes  stoutly  denied  that 
he  had  slain  Smerdis,  since  it  was  not  safe  for  him,  after  Cam- 
byses was  dead,  to  allow  that  a  son  of  Cyrus  had  met  death  at 
his  hands. 

67.  Thus  then  Cambyses  died,  and  the  Magus  now  reigned 
in  security,  and  passed  himself  off  for  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus. 
And  so  went  by  the  seven  months  which  were  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  eighth  year  of  Cambyses.'     His  subjects,  while  his 

soTereignty  from  the  Persians  to  the  Medes.  The  Behistun  Inscription  proves  that 
it  was  not  80.  Gomatcs  the  Magian  arose  from  Pissiachada,  a  town  which  it  is  al- 
most certain  was  in  Persia  proper.  His  cause  was  first  adopted  in  Persia.  And 
Darius  expresses  his  surprise  that  ^'  neither  Persian,  nor  Median^  uor  any  one  of  his 
own  family  dispossessed  him"  (Col.  i.  par.  i:^,  §  2).  See  Appendix,  E&say  ii.,  *'  On 
the  Magian  Revolution  and  the  Reign  of  the  Pseudo-Snierdis." 

"  Mr.  Biakesley  (not.  ad  loc.)  well  compares  the  picture  in  the  Persse  of  ^schy- 
ius,  lines  1017-1U55. 

*  Vide  infra,  ch.  67.  That  the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  oc- 
cupied eight  years,  more  than  seven  of  which  belonged  to  Cambyses,  is  certain  from 
ihe  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  gives  exactly  eight  years  between  the  death  of  Cyrus 
and  the  accession  of  Darius.  The  reign  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  is  omitted  from  the 
Canon,  because  no  reign  is  given  which  occapied  only  a  fraction  of  a  year.  Nineteen 
years  are  assigned  to  Cambyses  by  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom,  i.  p.  395);  and  18  by 
Ctesias  (Excerpt.  Persic.  §  12),  unless  this  is>a  wrong  reading  (IH  for  H).     Manetho 

Srobably  gave  the  true  time,  eight  years.    (Compare  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  xx.,  and 
luaeb.  ap.  Sync.  p.  76,  with  Airicauus  ap.  Syncell.  p.  75.) 
^  Euseblus  is  clearly  in  error  when  he  reckons  the  reign  of  the  Magi  as  addition- 
al to  the  eight  years  of  Cambyses  (Chron.  Can.  ii.  p.  385).    His  authority,  Manetho, 
did  not  do  so. 


o 
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reign  lasted,  received  great  benefits  from  him,  insomuch  that, 
whep  he  died,  all  the  dwellers  in  Asia  moujned  his  loss  ex- 
ceedingly, except  only  the  Persians.  For  no  sooner  did  he  come 
to  the  throne  than  forthwith  he  sent  round  to  every  nation  under 
his  rule,  and  granted  them  freedom  from  war-service  and  from 
taxes  for  the  space  of  three  years. 

68.  In  the  eighth  month,  however,  it  was  discovered  who  he 
was  in  the  mode  following.  There  was  a  man  called  Otanes, 
the  son  of  Phamaspes,'  who  for  rank  and  wealth  was  equal  to 
the  greatest  of  the  Persians.*  This  Otanes  was  the  first  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Magus  was  not  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  to 
surmise  moreover  who  he  really  was.  He  was  led  to  guess  the 
truth  by  the  king  never  quitting  the  citadel,*  and  never  calling 
before  him  any  of  the  Persian  noblemen.  As  soon  therefore  as 
his  suspicions  were  aroused,  he  adopted  the  following  measures : 
— One  of  his  daughters,  who  was  called  Ph83dima,  had  been 
married  to  Cambyses,  and  was  taken  to  wife,  together  with  the 
rest  of  Cambyses'  wives,  by  the  Magus.  To  this  daughter 
Otanes  sent  a  message,  and  inquired  of  her,  "  who  it  was  whose 
bed  she  shared, — was  it  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  or  was  it  some 

*  Called  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  Utdna^  son  of  Thukhra^  i,  e.  Otanes,  son  of 
Socru  (Col.  iv.  par.  18,  g  5). 

*  Herodotus  probably  regarded  Otanes  as  brother  of  Cassandand  (supra,  ch.  2), 
and  therefore  uncle  of  Cambyses  and  Smerdis.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  mis* 
take.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Otanes  was  reuUy  descended  from  Fha^ 
nuces,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Atossa,  sister  of  Cambyses,  the  great-grand- 
father  of  Cyrus  the  Great.     The  genealogy  is  thus  given  by  Diodorus: — 

riiarnaces  m.  Atossa,  sister  of  Cambyses  the  Persian. 

Gall  us 

Suivrdia 

I 
Artamnes 

Anapbas  (/.  t.  Otanes),  one  of  the  seven  constplrators. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Annphas  of  Diodorus  is  the  Otanes  of  Herodotus.  He 
is  plainly  identical  with  the  Onaphas  of  Ctcisias,  placed  by  him  at  the  hecul  of  his 
list.  And  Anaphas  or  Ouophas  was  a  family-name  in  the  house  of  Otanes,  as  appears 
from  Book  vii.  ch.  (52.  The  two  names  are  indeed  perpetually  confounded.  See 
Col.  Hanlinson^s  note  on  the  Persian  inscription  at  Behistun  (Journal  of  AsiaUc 
Society,  vol.  xii.  part  ii.  p.  xiii.). 

*  By  the  citadel  (aitpoiroAis)  it  is  uncertain  whether  Herodotus  means  the  citadel 
proper,  or  only  the  royal  palace  at  iSusa  (v.  iiifr.  ch.  70),  called  by  the  Greeks 
"the  Memnonium,"  which  he  speaks  of  below  (v.  64)  as  ri  /SaaiA^ca  tA  McA«Wria 
(cf.  Strab.  xv.  p.  Iu31,  i)  5i  aKp6iroKts  4KaKf7ro  M«/xv(J»'«io»'),  and  which  was  no  doubt 
strongly  foriiliod.  As  this  occupied  a  portion  of  the  modern  mound  of  Sus(sec 
note  on  Book  v.  ch.  4l»),  it  might  be  considered  as  included  in  the  acropolis.  Col. 
Hawlinson  thus  describes  the  great  mound : — '*  As  I  approached  the  ruins  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  extraordinary  height  of  this  mound,  which  appeart  tc 
fiave  constituted  tlu  fort  of  the  city.  By  a  rough  calculation  with  the  sextaut,  I 
found  the  height  of  the  lower  platform  to  be  between  60  and  90  feet,  and  tba>  of 
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other  man  ?  "  Fheedima  in  reply  declared  "  she  did  not  know — 
Smerdis  tlie  son  of  CjruB  she  hod  never  seen,  and  bo  she  conld 
not  tell  whoae  bed  she  shared."  Upon  this  Otanes  sent  a  second 
time,  and  said,  "  If  thou  dost  not  know  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus 
thyself,  ask  queen  Atossa  who  it  is  with  whom  ye  both  live — 
she  cannot  feil  to  know  her  own  brother,"  To  this  the  daughter 
made  answer,  "  I  can  neither  get  speech  with  Atoasa,  nor  with 
any  of  the  women  who  lodge  in  the  palace.  For  no  sooner  did 
this  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  obtain  the  kingdom,  than  he 
parted  us  from  one  another,  and  gave  us  all  separate  chambers." 
69.  This  made  the  matter  seem  still  more  plain  to  Otanes. 
Kevertheless  he  sent  a  third  message  to  his  daughter  in  these 
words  following  : — "  Daughter,  thou  art  of  noble  blood — thou 
wilt  not  shrink  from  a  risk  which  thy  father  bids  thee  encounter. 
If  this  fellow  be  not  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  tlie  man 
whom  I  think  him  to  be,  his  boldness  in  taking  thee  to  be  his 
wife,  and  lording  it  over  the  Fersians,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  unpunished.  Now  therefore  do  as  I  command — when  next 
he  passes  the  night  with  thee,  wait  till  thou  art  sure  he  is  fast 

tbe  gre*t  moiitid  to  be  about  165  Teet.  Tbe  plalforin,  which  ia  square,  I  estimated 
to  measure  two  miles  and  a  half;  Che  mound,  which  1  paeed,  measured  1100  jards 
roond  the  base,  and  8B0  round  the  eummit.  The  slope  is  verj  steep — so  steep,  in- 
deed, ks  ooly  U  admit  of  asceut  by  two  patbwaja."  (Notes  od  a  Uarch  from  Zohab 
to  KhuzisMn,  Joutnal  of  Geogmph.  Sorlet; ,  vol.  ix,  ^rC  i.  p.  SS.)      Lieul.  Gluecott 


rooDd  tbe  height  of  the  grcsl  mound  or  true  acropolis  (o  be  119  feel,  and  the  cii^ 
oumference  of  the  summit  2850  feet.  (Loftug's  Cbaldtea,  p.  MS).  The  subjoined 
TepreseDlation  of  the  mouud  ie  taken  from  the  work  of  Col.  Cbesney  (EuphraC.  Ex- 

Ed.  vol.  IL  p.  3fitl).    The  great  strength  of  Ihe  Susian  acropolis  appears  from  FoIvS 

T.>L.  11.— 511 
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asleep^  and  then  feel  for  his  ears.  If  thou  findest  him  to  haT6 
ears,  then  helieve  him  to  be  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  if  he 
has  none,  know  him  for  Smerdis  the  Magian."  Fhsedima  re- 
turned for  answer,  "  It  would  be  a  great  risk.  If  he  was  with- 
out ears,  and  caught  her  feeling  for  them,  she  well  knew  he 
would  make  away  with  her — nevertheless  she  would  venture." 
So  Otanes  got  his  daughter's  promise  that  she  would  do  as  he 
desired.  Now  Smerdis  the  Magian  had  had  his  ears  cut  off  in 
the  lifetime  of  Cyrus  son  of  Cambyses,  as  a  punishment  for  a 
crime  of  no  slight  heinousness.®  Phredima  therefore,  Otanes' 
daughter,  bent  on  accomplishing  what  she  had  promised  her 
father,  when  her  turn  came,  and  she  was  taken  to  the  bed  of 
the  Magus  (in  Persia  a  man's  wives  sleep  with  him  in  their 
turns"),  waited  till  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  then  felt  for  his 
ears.  She  quickly  perceived  that  he  had  no  ears  ;  and  of  this, 
as  soon  as  day  dawned,  she  sent  word  to  her  father. 

70.  Then  Otanes  took  to  him  two  of  the  chief  Persians,  As- 
pathines^  and  Gobryas,'  men  whom  it  was  most  advisable  to 
trust  in  such  a  matter,  and  told  them  everything.  Now  they 
had  already  of  themselves  suspected  how  the  matter  stood. 
When  Otanes  therefore  laid  his  reasons  before  them  they  at  once 
came,  into  his  views  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the  three 
should  take  as  companion  in  the  work  the  Persian  in  whom  he 
placed  the  greatest   confidence.     Then    Otanes  chose    *Inta- 

*  See,  below,  the  story  of  Zopyrus,  which  implies  that  such  mutilation  wa«  an 
ordinary  puuishment  (infra,  ch.  154-158).  Bri880u  (de  Regu.  Pers.  ii.  pp.  334-5) 
has  collected  a  number  of  instances,  extending  from  the  age  of  Cyrus  to  that  of 
Julian,  which  sufficiently  prove  this.  A  more  important  testimony  than  any  of  his 
is  that  of  the  Behistuu  Inscription  (Col.  ii.  par.  13,  §  4),  which  shows  us  thai  tbi^ 
punishment  was  inflicted  by  Darius  on  the  great  Median  rebel  Phraortes.  It  is 
still  practised  at  the  present  day  both  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 

'  Compare  Esther  ii.  12.  "Now  when  every  maid's  turn  was  come  to  go  in  to 
king  Ahasuerus,  after  she  had  been  twelve  months,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
women,"  &c. 

*  Aspathines  seems  to  represent  the  Aspachand  of  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  inscrip* 
tion,  who  was  not  one  of  the  seven  conspirators,  but  was  the  quiver-bearer  of  Darius. 
The  name  given  by  the  inscription  in  the  place  of  Aspathines  is  Ardomanes  (^Ardnf 
manish).  This  is  the  only  name  out  of  the  seven  in  which  Herodotus  was  wrong. 
Ctesias  was  wrong  in  every  name  but  two  (llydarnes  and  Darius). 

"  Gobryas,  the  Gaubarnwa  of  the  monuments,  appears  to  have  been  the  bow- 
bearer  of  Darius.  At  least  a  person  of  the  name  is  represented  in  that  capacity  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam.  Such  an  office  might,  I  think,  have  been  held  by  a  Persian  of 
very  exalted  rank,  lle.is  joined  on  the  monument,  as  here,  with  Aspathines  {At- 
pachand)  the  quiver-bearer.  ills  father's  name  (like  his  son's)  was  Mardonius 
{Alardunit/a). 

*  lierodotus  is  here  more  exact  than  either  Ctesias  or  yEschylus.  Ctesias  calls 
this  conspirator  Artaphernes  (Excerpt.  Persic,  g  14) ;  ^-Eschylus,  Artaphrenes  (Pens. 
782,  Blonif.).  The  inscription  gives  the  name  as  Vidafrand^  or  (in  the  Scythian 
copy)  Vindaparnaj  which  would  be  very  sufhciently  rendered  by  the  Greek 
lyrutptptnjs,     it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the   Behistun  Inscription  Intaphemes  li 
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phemes,  Gobryas  Megabyzus,'*  and  Aspathines  Hydarnes.'  After 
the  number  had  thus  become  six,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes^ 
arrived  at  Susa  from  Persia,  whereof  his  father  was  governor.* 
On  his  coming  it  seemed  good  to  the  six  to  take  him  likewise 
into  their  counsels.* 

71.  After  this,  the  men,  being  now  seven  in  all/  met  to- 
gether to  exchange  oaths,  and  hold  discourse  with  one  another. 
And  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Darius  to  speak  his  mind,  he 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  conspirators.  He  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
probably  the  chief,  next  to  Darius.  Hence  we  may  understand  why  uEschylus 
aacribes  the  killing  of  the  pseudo-Smerdis  to  him — 

rhy  8i  chy  li6\tp 
* Apra<pp^yris  ticTtiVty  iab\hs  iv  ^ofxais^ 
(uy  kyipaaiy  tpiXonTiv^  off  to8*  ^v  "xpiot. 

(Pere.  781-a) 

We  may  also  suspect  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  narrative  of  his  death  (infra,  ch.  118) 
than  appears  upon  the  surface.     (See  note  ad  loc.) 

*  In  the  Persian,  Bagabuksha. 

'  Vidarna  in  the  inscription ;  in  Ctesias,  Idemes ;  Indamcs  in  Plutarch.  He 
was  employed  by  Darius  on  occasion  of  the  Median  revolt,  and  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Medes  in  their  own  country  (Behist.  Ins.,  Col.  ii.  par.  6,  §§  4-11). 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Xerxes  to  the  command  of  the  Asiatic  coast  (infra, 
vii.  135).  One  of  his  sons,  named  (like  his  father)  Hydarnes,  commanded  the  Im- 
mortals in  the  army  of  Xerxes  (ib.  83).  Another,  Sisamnes,  led  the  Arian  contin- 
gent (ib.  66).  According  to  Strabo,  *'  the  descendants  of  Hydarnes  bcciimc  kings 
of  Armenia,  and  reigned  there  from  the  time  of  Darius  to  that  of  Antiochus  the 
Great"  (xi.  p.  771). 

*  The  curious  fact,  that  Darius  became  king  in  his  father^s  lifetime,  is  confirmed 
by  the  great  inscription,  where  we  find  Hystaspes  employed  as  one  of  his  son^s 
generals  in  subduing  the  rebellious  Parthians  (Col.  ii.  par.  16).  He  appears,  bow- 
ever,  rather  as  satrap  of  Parthia  than  Persia. 

*  Darius  represents  the  matter  somewhat  differently.  According  to  him,  "  No 
one  dared  to  say  anything  concerning  Gomates  the  Magian,  till  he  arrived"  (Beh. 
Inscr.,  Col.  i.  par.  13,  §  6).  But  Darius  would  be  apt  to  exaggerate  in  bis  own 
favour. 

*  Writers  of  great  eminence  (Xiebuhr,  Vortrage,  vol.  i.  p.  158;  Heeren,  As. 
Vat.  vol.  i.  p.  848)  have  seen  in  this  conspiracy  of  the  Seven  Persians  a  movement 
of  the  nation  (National-bewegung)  under  the  leadership  of  the  seven  great  heads 
of  tribes  or  families,  and  not  a  mere  casual  junction  of  individuals.  I^iebuhr  main- 
tains that  throughout  the  whole  Persian  history  there  were  seven  families  who  had 
a  rank  greatly  beyond  all  the  rest  (1.  s.  c).  And  certainly  there  is  a  passage  in 
the  book  of  Ezra  (vii.  14),  and  another  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  14),  which  favour 
the  notion  of  seven  princes  or  councillors  who  stood  in  some  very  special  relation 
to  the  king.  But  if  the  royal  house  of  the  AchsemenidsB  was  one  of  the  seven  great 
families,  as  the  king  would  be  the  head  of  that  house,  we  should  have  expected  six 
princes  or  councillors.  And  after  the  disgrace  of  Intaphernes  (infra,  118-9)  we 
should  have  looked  to  find  but  five.  It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  the 
passages  in  Ezra  and  Esther  lend  any  countenance  to  the  theory  of  Niebuhr.  The 
Behistun  Inscription  is  thoroughly  confirmatory  of  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by 
Herodotus.  Not  only  is  no  mention  made  of  the  families  of  the  six  conspirators, 
bat  they  are  distinctly  spoken  of  as  lending  their  individual  aid  to  Darius.  *^  On 
the  10th  day  of  the  month  Bagayadish,  then  it  was,  with  my  faithful  men^  I  slew 
that  Gomates"  (Col.  i.  par.  13,  §  9).  **  These  are  the  men  who  alone  were  there  when 
I  slew  Gomates — these  i/i^n  alone  laboured  in  my  service"  (Col.  iv.  par.  18,  §jj 
2,3.) 
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Baid  as  follows  : — "  Mcthought  no  one  but  I  knew  that  SmeidiB, 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  not  now  alive,  and  that  Smerdis  the 
Magian  ruled  over  us  ;  on  this  account  I  came  hither  with  speed, 
to  compass  the  death  of  the  Magian.  But  as  it  seems  the  matter 
is  known  to  you  all,  and  not  to  me  only,  my  judgment  is  that 
we  should  act  at  once,  and  not  any  longer  delay.  For  to  do  so 
were  not  well.''  Otanes  spoke  upon  this  : — "  Son  of  Hystaspes," 
said  he,  "  thou  art  the  child  of  a  brave  father,  and  seemest 
likely  to  show  thyself  as  bold  a  gallant  as  he.  Beware,  how- 
ever, of  rash  haste  in  this  matter ;  do  not  hurry  so,  but  proceed 
with  soberness.  We  must  add  to  our  number  ere  we  adventure 
to  strike  the  blow/'  "  Not  so,"  Darius  rejoined — "  for  let  all 
present  be  well  assured,  that  if  the  advice  of  Otanes  guide  our 
acts,  we  shall  perish  most  miserably.  Some  one  will  betray  our 
plot  to  the  Magians  for  lucre's  sake.  Ye  ought  to  have  kept 
the  matter  to  yourselves,  and  so  made  the  venture  ;  but  as  ye 
have  chosen  to  take  others  into  your  secret,  and  have  opened 
the  matter  to  me,  take  my  advice  and  make  the  attempt  to-day 
— or  if  not,  if  a  single  day  be  suffered  to  pass  by,  be  sure  that 
I  will  let  no  one  betray  me  to  the  Magian.  I  myself  will  go 
to  him,  and  plainly  denounce  you  all." 

72.  Otanes,  when  he  saw  Darius  so  hot,  replied,  "  But  it 
thou  wilt  force  us  to  action,  and  not  allow  a  day's  delay,  tell  us,  I 
pray  thee,  how  we  shall  get  entrance  into  the  palace,  so  as  to  set 
upon  them.  Guards  are  placed  every  where  as  thou  thyself  well 
knowest — ^for  if  thou  hast  not  seen,  at  least  thou  hast  heard  tell 
of  them.  How  are  we  to  pass  these  guards,  I  ask  thee  ? " 
'*  Otanes,"  answered  Darius,  *'  there  are  many  things  easy  enough 
in  act,  which  by  speech  it  is  haixi  to  explain.  There  are  also 
things  concerning  which  speech  is  easy,  but  no  noble  action  fol- 
lows when  the  speech  is  done.  As  for  these  guards,  ye  know 
well  that  we  shall  not  find  it  hard  to  make  our  way  through 
them.  Our  rank  alone  would  cause  them  to  allow  us  to  enter, 
— shame  and  fear  alike  forbidding  them  to  say  us  nay.  But 
besides,  I  have  the  fairest  plea  that  can  be  conceived  for  gaining 
admission.  I  can  say  that  I  have  just  come  from  Persia,  and 
have  a  message  to  deliver  to  the  king  from  my  father.  An  un- 
truth must  be  spoken,  where  need  requires.  For  whether  men 
lie,  or  say  true,  it  is  with  one  and  the  same  object.  Men  lie, 
because  they  think  to  gain  by  deceiving  others  ;  and  speak  the 
truth,  because  they  expect  to  get  something  by  their  true  speak- 
ing, and  to  be  trusted  afterwards  in  more  important  matters. 
Thus,  though  their  conduct  is  so  opposite,  the  end  of  both  is 
alike.     If  there  were  no  gain  to  be  got,  your  true-speaking  man 
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>ald  tell  untruths  as  much  as  your  liar,  and  your  }iar  would 
U  the  truth  as  much  as  your  true-speaking  man.'  The  door- 
seper,  who  lets  us  in  readily,  shall  have  his  guerdon  some  day 
*  other  ;  but  woe  to  the  man  who  resists  us,  he  must  forthwith 
5  declared  an  enemy.  Forcing  our  way  past  him,  we  will  press 
I  and  go  straight  to  our  work.'' 

73.  After  Darius  had  thus  said,  Gobryas  spoke  as  follows  : 
-"  Dear  friends,  when  will  a  fitter  occasion  oflfer  for  us  to 
icover  the  kingdom,  or,  if  we  are  not  strong  enough,  at  least 
ie  in  the  attempt  ?  Consider  that  we  Persians  are  governed 
f  a  Median  Magus,  and  one,  too,  who  has  had  his  ears  cut  off ! 
ome  of  you  were  present  when  Cambyses  lay  upon  his  death- 
Bd — such,  doubtless,  remember  what  curses  he  called  down 
pon  the  Persians  if  they  made  no  effort  to  recover  the  kingdom, 
hen,  indeed,  we  paid  but  little  heed  to  what  he  said,  because 
e  thought  he  spoke  out  of  hatred  to  set  us  against  his  brother. 
fow,  however,  my  vote  is,  that  we  do  as  Darius  has  counselled 
-inarch  straight  in  a  body  to  the  palace  from  the  place  where 
e  now  are,  and  forthwith  set  upon  the  Magian."  So  Gobryas 
pake,  and  the  others  all  approved. 

74.  While  the  seven  were  thus  taking  counsel  together,  it 
>  chanced  that  the  following  events  were  happening : — The 
lagi  had  been  thinking  what  they  had  best  do,  and  had  resolved 
)r  many  reasons  to  make  a  friend  of  Prexaspes.  They  knew 
ow  cruelly  he  had  been  outraged  by  Cambyses,  who  slew  his 
3n  with  an  arrow  ;*  they  were  also  aware  that  it  was  by  his  hand 
bat  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  fell,  and  that  he  was  the  only 
erson  privy  to  that  prince's  death  ;  and  they  further  found  him 
0  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  the  Persians.  So  they 
ailed  him  to  them,  made  him  their  friend,  and  bound  him  by  a 
•lomise  and  by  oaths  to  keep  silence  about  the  fraud  which  they 
rere  practising  upon  the  Persians,  and  not  discover  it  to  any 
oe  ;  and  they  pledged  themselves  that  in  this  case  they  would 
ive  him  thousands  of  gifts  of  every  sort  and  kind.^    So  Prexaspes 

^  This  elaborate  apology  for  a  most  justifiable  untruth,  instead  of  showing  (as 
areher  thinks)  that  veracitj  was  not  much  regarded  in  Persia,  is  strongly  indiuatiTe 
f  the  contrary.  No  justification  would  have  been  thought  neceasiiry,  unless  in  a 
oontrj  where  there  was  almost  a  superstitious  regard  for  verbal  truth.  The  speech 
i  of  course  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  historical,  but  it  is  in  character — hemg 
loroughly  Persian  in  its  sentiment  The  arguments  used  seem,  however,  to  have 
Dme  from  the  mint  of  the  Sophists.  (Compare  Plat.  Rep.  ii.  §  8,  pp.  869-60 ; 
jist  Eth.  T.  9,  g  16.) 

*  Vide  suprA,  ch.  85. 

*  Literally,  **  ten  thousand  of  every  thing ;"  that  is,  of  every  thing  which  it  was 
Htomary  to  give.  Similar  expressions  occur  elsewhere  in  their  strict  proper 
MiM  (see  L  60,  iv.  88,  ix.  81,  &c.)>  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  phrase  can  only  be  a  8t*t>ug 
yparbole. 
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agreed  ;  and  the  Magi,  when  they  found  that  they  had  persuaded 
him  BO  far,  went  on  to  another  proposal,  and  said  they  would 
assemble  the  Persians  at  the  foot  of  the  palace  wall,  and  he 
should  mount  one  of  the  towers  and  harangue  them  from  it, 
assuring  them  that  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  none  but  he, 
ruled  the  land.  This  they  bade  him  do,  because  Prexaspes  was 
a  man  of  great  weight  with  his  countrymen,  and  had  often  de- 
clared in  public  that  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  was  still  alive, 
and  denied  being  his  murderer. 

75.  Prexaspes  said  he  was  quite  ready  to  do  their  will  in  the 
matter  ;  so  the  Magi  assembled  the  people,  and  placed  Prexaspes 
upon  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  told  him  to  make  his  speech. 
Then  this  man,  forgetting  of  set  purpose  all  that  the  Magi  had 
entreated  him  to  say,  began  with  Achaemenes,  and  traced  down 
the  descent  of  Cyrus  ;  after  which,  when  he  came  to  that  king, 
he  recounted  all  the  services  that  had  been  rendered  by  him  to 
the  Persians,  from  whence  he  went  on  to  declare  the  truth,  which 
hitherto  he  had  concealed,  he  said,  because  it  would  not  have 
been  safe  for  him  to  make  it  known,  but  now  necessity  was  laid 
on  him  to  disclose  the  whole.  Then  he  told  how,  forced  to  it  by 
Cambyses,  he  had  himself  taken  the  life  of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus, 
and  how  that  Persia  was  now  ruled  by  the  Magi.  Last  of  all, 
with  many  curses  upon  the  Persians  if  they  did  not  recover  the 
kingdom,  and  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Magi,  he  threw  himself 
headlong  from  the  tower  into  the  abyss  below.  Such  was  the 
end  of  Prexaspes,  a  man  all  his  life  of  high  repute  among  the 
Persians. '° 

76.  And  now  the  seven  Persians,  having  resolved  that  they 
would  attack  the  Magi  without  more  delay,  first  offered  prayers 
to  the  gods  and  then  set  off  for  the  palace,  quite  unacquainted 
with  what  had  been  done  by  Prexaspes.  The  news  of  his  doings 
reached  them  upon  their  way,  when  they  had  accomplished  about 
half  the  distance.  Hereupon  they  turned  aside  out  of  the  road, 
and  consulted  together.  Otanes  and  his  party  said  they  must 
certainly  put  off  the  business,  and  not  make  the  attack  when 
affairs  were  in  such  a  ferment.  Darius,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
his  friends,  were  against  any  change  of  plan,  and  wished  to  go 
straight  on,  and  not  lose  a  moment.    Now,  as  they  strove  together, 

"  Ctesias  transfers  this  atory,  with  some  variations  in  the  details,  to  a  certain 
Ixabatcs,  one  of  the  chief  eunuchs.  Ixabatcs,  according  to  him,  was  not  tho 
person  who  killed  Smerdis,  but  being  high  in  the  confidence  of  Cambyses,  knew  for 
certain  that  he  had  been  killed.  After  publicly  proclaiming  the  deceptioDi  he 
took  refuge  in  one  of  the  temples,  from  which  he  was  dragged  by  the  order  of  the 
Magus,  and  >^eho  ided  for  his  temerity. 
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^suddenly  there  came  in  sight  two  pairs  of  vultures,  and  seven 
•^^aiW  Ol  hawks,  pursuing  them,  and  the  hawks  tore  the  vultures 


both  with  their  claws  and  bills.  At  this  sight  the  seven  with  one 
accord  came  in  to  the  opinion  of  Darius,  and  encouraged  by  the 
omen  hastened  on  towards  the  palace. 

77.  At  the  gate  they  were  received  as  Darius  had  foretold. 
The  guards,  who  had  no  suspicion  that  they  came  for  any  ill 
purpose,  and  held  the  chief  Persians  in  much  reverence,  let  them 
pass  without  diflBculty — ^it  seemed  as  if  they  were  under^  the 
special  protection  of  the  gods — none  even  asked  them  any  ques- 
tion. When  they  were  now  in  the  great  court  they  fell  in  with 
certain  of  the  eunuchs,  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  the  king's 
messages,  who  stopped  them  and  asked  what  they  wanted,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  threatened  the  doorkeepers  for  having  let 
them  in.  The  seven  sought  to  press  on,  but  the  eunuchs  would 
not  suffer  them.  Then  these  men,  with  cheers  encouraging  one 
another,  drew  their  daggers,  and  stabbing  those  who  strove 
to  withstand  them,  rushed  forward  to  the  apartment  of  the 
males. 

78.  Now  both  the  Magi  were  at  this  time  within,  holding 
counsel  upon  the  matter  of  Prexaspes.     So  when  they  heard  the 
stir  among  the  eunuchs,  and  their  loud  cries,  they  ran  out  them- 
selves, to  see  what  was  happening.     Instantly  perceiving  their 
danger,  they  both  flew  to  arms  ;  one  had  just  time  to  seize  his 
bow,  the  other  got  hold  of  his  lance  ;  when  straightway  the  fight 
began.      The  one  whose  weapon  was  the  bow  found  it  of  no 
service  at  all,  the  foe  was  too  near,  and  the  combat  too  close  to 
allow  of  his  using  it.     But  the  other  made  a  stout  defence  with 
his  lance,  wounding  two  of  the  seven,  Aspathines  in  the  leg,  and 
Intaphernes  in  the  eye.     This  wound  did  not  kill  Intaphernes, 
but  it  cost  him  his  sight.     The  other  Magus,  when  he  found  his 
bow  of  no  avail,  fled  into  a  chamber  which  opened  out  into  the 
apartment  of  the  males,  intending  to  shut  to  the  doors.     But 
two  of  the  seven  entered  the  room  with  him,  Darius  and  Gobryas. 
Gobryas  seized  the  Magus  and  grappled  with  him,  while  Darius 
etood  over  them,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  for  it  was  dark,'*  and 

"  The  Persian,  like  the  Assyrian  palaces,  consisted  of  one  or  more  central  halls 
or  courts,  probably  open  to  the  sky,  on  which  adjoined  a  number  of  ceiled  chambers 
of  small  size,  without  windows,  and  only  lighted  through  the  doorway,  which  ')pen- 
•d  into  the  court.  (Sec  the  Essays  appended  to  vol.  i. ;  Essay  vii.  g  12,  and  com- 
pare Loftus^s  Chaldsea,  pp.  373-6,  and  Layard^s  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  646-8.) 
Hodern  houses  in  Persia  are  often  on  the  same  plan — there  being  a  central  hall  or 
Iwan  rising  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  round  it  small  rooms  in  two  or  three 
separate  stories,  opening  by  windows  into  it,  whilst  **the  inner  chumber,  having  ho 
windows  at  all,  have  no  more  light  than  that  which  reaches  them  through  the  door.* 
fLayardy  p.  649.) 
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he  was  afraid  that  if  he  strnck  a  blow  he  might  kill  Gobiyas. 
Then  Gobryas,  when  he  perceived  that  Darius  stood  doing  noth- 
ing, asked  him,  "  why  his  hand  was  idle  ?"  "I  fear  to  hurt 
thee,"  he  answered.  "  Fear  not,''  said  Gobryas,  "  strike,  though 
it  be  through  both."  Darius  did  as  he  desired,  drove  his  dagger 
home,  and  by  good  hap  killed  the  Magus.* 

79.  Thus  were  the  Magi  slain,  and  the  seven,  cutting  off 
both  the  heads,  and  leaving  their  own  wounded  in  the  palace, 
partly  because  they  were  disabled,  and  partly  to  guard  the  citadel, 
went  forth  from  the  gates  with  the  heads  in  their  hands,  shout- 
ing and  making  an  uproar.  They  called  out  to  all  the  Persians 
that  they  met,  and  told  them  what  had  happened,  showing  them 
the  heads  of  the  Magi,  while  at  the  same  time  they  slew  every 
Magus  who  fell  in  their  way.  Then  the  Persians,  when  they 
knew  what  the  seven  had  done,  and  understood  the  fraud  of  the 
Magi,  thought  it  but  just  to  foUow  the  example  set  them^  and, 
drawing  their  daggers,  they  killed  the  Magi  wherever  they  could 
find  any.  Such  was  their  fury,  that,  unless  night  had  closed  in, 
not  a  single  Magus  would  have  been  left  alive.  The  Persians 
observe  this  day  with  one  accord,  and  keep  it  more  strictly  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  year.  It  is  then  that  they  hold  the 
great  festival,  which  they  call  the  Magophonia."      No  Magus 

'  The  death  of  the  Magus  is  somewhat  differcDtly  rehited  by  Ctcsias.  He  says: 
*'  The  seven  got  admission  into  the  palace  through  Bagapates  (Megabates),  who  kept 
the  keys.  On  their  entrance  they  found  the  Magus  sleeping  with  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, a  Babylonian.  When  he  saw  them,  he  sprung  from  his  couch,  and  not  find- 
ing any  weapon  of  war  at  hand  (for  Bagapates  had  conveyed  them  all  secretly 
away),  he  brake  in  pieces  a  chair,  made  of  gold,  and  seizing  one  of  the  legs,  there- 
with defended  himself.  At  last  tlie  stabs  of  the  seven  killed  him ;  and  he  died 
after  a  reign  of  seven  months."     (Excerpt.  Pers.  §  14.) 

The  Behistun  Inscription  throws  but  little  light  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
death.  It  contributes,  however,  one  fact,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  narratives 
alike  of  Gtesias  and  of  Herodotus.  Gomates  is  represented  by  both  historians  as 
slain  at  Susa,  in  the  royal  palace.  ./Eschylus  has  the  same  tradition  (rhy  8^  aw  ioX^ 
*Apra<ppfyri$  ^Kruvtv  4ad\hs  4  v  i  6  fio  i  $'  Pers.  1.  s.  c).  But  the  Inscription  states 
that  he  was  killed  ^*  at  the  fort  named  Sictachotes,  in  the  district  of  Media  called 
Nissea"  (Col.  i.  par.  13,  §  10).  It  is  probable  that  he  had  fled  thither  for  greater 
security. 

That  the  six  nobles  did  really  assist  Darius  in  the  final  attack  is  evident,  both 
from  the  passage,  "On  the  10th  day  of  the  month  Bagayadish,  then  it  was,  vitk 
my  faithful  men^  I  thus  slew  that  Gomates"  (Col.  i.  pur.  13,  §  9),  and  from  the 
formal  inscription  of  their  names  in  the  18th  paragraph  of  the  4th  column. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  no  less  than  three  times,  Darius  distinctly  affirms  thai 
*'  he  slew  Gomates"  (Col.  i.  par.  13,  g§  9  and  10 ;  and  Col.  iv.  par.  18,  §  2). 

^  Here  for  once  Ctesias  and  our  author  are  of  accord.  Both  speak  of  the 
festival  as  continuing  in  their  own  day.  Ctesias  says  :  "  The  feast  of  the  MagophO' 
nia  M  celebrated  (iytrai)  by  the  PerKians  on  the  day  upon  which  Sphendadatea  the 
Magus  was  put  to  death"  (Excerpt.  Pers.  §  15).  It  is  certainly  strange  that,  aAer 
the  Magian  religion  was  combined  with  the  Persian,  and  while  the  Magi  constituted 
as  they  certainly  did  by  the  time  of  Ctesiis)  the  priest-caste  of  the  Persian  nation, 
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may  show  himself  abroad   during   the   whole   time   that  the 
feast  lasts  ;  but  all  must  remain  at  home  the  entire  day. 

80.  And  now  when  five  days  were  gone,  and  the  hubbub 
had  settled  down,  the  conspirators  met  together  to  consult 
about  the  situation  of  affairs.  At  this  meeting  speeches  were 
made,  to  which  many  of  the  Greeks  give  no  credence,  but  they 
were  made  nevertheless.'  Otanes  recommended  that  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs  should  be  entrusted  to  the  whole 
nation.  "  To  me,''  he  said,  "  it  seems  advisable,  that  we  should 
no  longer  have  a  single  man  to  role  over  us — the  rule  of  one  is 
neither  good  nor  pleasant.  Ye  cannot  have  forgotten  to  what 
longths  Cambyses  went  in  his  haughty  tyranny,  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  the  Magi  ye  have  yourselves  experienced.  How  indeed 
is  it  possible  that  monarchy  should  be  a  well-adjusted  thing, 
when  it  allows  a  man  to  do  as  he  likes  without  being  answerable  ? 
Buch  licence  is  enough  to  stir  strange  and  unwonted  thoughts 
in  the  heart  of  the  worthiest  of  men.  Give  a  person  this  power, 
and  straightway  his  manifold  good  things  puff  him  up  with 
pride,  while  envy  is  so  natural  to  human  kind  that  it  cannot 
but  arise  in  him.  But  pride  and  envy  together  include  all 
wickedness  ;  both  leading  on  to  deeds  of  savage  violence.  True 
it  is  that  kings,  possessing  as  they  do  all  that  heart  can  desire, 
ought  to  be  void  of  envy,  but  the  contrary  is  seen  in  their  con- 
duct towards  the  citizens.  They  are  jealous  of  the  most  virtuous 
among  their  subjects,  and  wish  their  death  ;  while  they  take 
delight  in  the  meanest  and  basest,  being  ever  ready  to  listen  to 
the  tales  of  slanderers.  A  king,  besides,  is  beyond  all  other 
men  inconsistent  with  himself.  Pay  him  court  in  moderation, 
and  he  is  angry  because  you  do  not  show  him  more  profound 
respect — show  him  profound  respect,  and  he  is  offended  again, 
because  (as  he  says)  you  fawn  on  him.     But  the  worst  of  all  is, 

this  custom  should  have  been  maintained.  If,  however,  we  remember  that  the 
reign  of  the  PseudooSmcrdis  in  Persia  was  not  only  the  triumph  of  a  religion,  but 
also  the  domination  for  a  time  of  the  priests  over  the  warriors,  we  may  conceive 
the  possibility  of  such  a  custom  being  still  retained.  It  would  be  a  perpetual 
warning  to  the  priests  against  going  beyond  the  line  of  their  own  functions,  and 
trenching  on  the  civil  power. 

'  The  incredulity  of  the  Greeks  is  again  alluded  to  (infra,  vi.  48).  Modems 
have  generally  seen  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  narrative.  (Hceren,  As.  Nat. 
I.  ii.  p.  847 ;  Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ziii. ;  Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  800 ;  Bahr,  ad  loc,  &c.) 
No  doubt  Herodotus  had  Persian  authority  for  his  tale ;  but  it  is  so  utterly  at  va- 
riance Urith  Oriental  notions  as  to  be  absolutely  incredible.  It  is  not  likely  that 
even  any  debate  took  place  as  to  who  should  be  king.  That  point  would  be  settled 
before  the  attack  upon  the  usurper ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Darius  succeeded  to  the 
throne  by  right  of  birth.  (See  below,  ch.  86,  note  '.)  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add  that  the  Behistun  Inscription  lends  no  support  to  this  part  of  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus. 
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that  he  sets  aside  the  laws  of  the  land,  puts  men  to  death  with- 
out trial,  and  subjects  women  to  violence.  The  rule  of  the 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  in  the  first  place,  the  fairest  of 
names,  to  wit,  iaonomy  ;*  and  further  it  is  free  from  all  those 
outrages  which  a  king  is  wont  to  commit.  There,  places  are 
given  by  lot,  the  magistrate  is  answerable  for  what  he  does,  and 
measures  rest  with  the  commonalty.  I  vote,  therefore,  that  we 
do  away  with  monarchy,  and  raise  the  people  to  power.  For 
the  people  are  all  in  all." 

81.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Otanes.  Megabyzus  spoke 
next,  and  advised  the  setting  up  of  an  oligarchy  : — "  In  all  that 
Otanes  has  said  to  persuade  you  to  put  down  monarchy,*'  he  ob- 
served, ''  I  fully  concur  ;  but  his  recommendation  that  we  should 
call  the  people  to  power  seems  to  me  not  the  best  advice.  For 
there  is  nothing  so  void  of  understanding,  nothing  so  full  of  wan- 
tonness as  the  unwieldy  rabble.  It  were  folly  not  to  be  borne 
for  men,  while  seeking  to  escape  the  wantonness  of  a  tyrant,  to 
give  themselves  up  to  the  wantonness  of  a  rude  unbridled  mob. 
The  tyrant,  in  all  his  doings,  at  least  knows  what  he  is  about, 
but  a  mob  is  altogether  devoid  of  knowledge  ;  for  how  should 
there  be  any  knowledge  in  a  rabble,  untaught,  and  with  no 
natural  sense  of  what  is  right  and  fit  ?  It  rushes  wildly  into 
state  afiairs  with  all  the  fury  of  a  stream  swollen  in  the  winter, 
and  confuses  everything.  Let  the  enemies  of  the  Persians  be 
ruled  by  democracies  ;  but  let  us  choose  out  from  the  citizens  a 
certain  number  of  the  worthiest,  and  put  the  government  into 
their  hands.  For  thus  both  we  ourselves  shall  be  among  the 
governors,  and  power  being  entrusted  to  the  best  men,  it  is  likely 
that  the  best  counsels  will  prevail  in  the  state." 

82.  This  was  the  advice  whieh  Megabyzus  gave,  and  after 
him  Darius  came  forward,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — "  All  that 
Megabyzus  said  against  democracy  was  well  said,  I  think  ;  but 
about  oligarchy  he  did  not  speak  advisedly  ;  for  take  these 
three  forms  of  government,  democracy,  oligarchy,  and  monarchy, 
and  let  them  each  be  at  their  best,  I  maintain  that  monarchy 
far  surpasses  the  other  two.  What  government  can  possibly 
be  better  than  that  of  the  very  best  man  in  the  whole  state  ? 
The  counsels  of  such  a  man  are  like  himself,  and  so  he  goverua 

*  Modern  languages  have  no  single  word  to  express  the  Greek  laoronia^  which 
signified  that  perfect  equulity  of  all  civil  and  political  rights  which  was  the  funda- 
mental notion  of  the  Greek  democracy.  (Cf.  Hermann's  Manual,  S  66.)  Lange 
expresses  the  meaning  tolerably  in  his  "Freiheit  und  Gleichheit  ;*  but  that  is  a 
phrase,  and  not  a  name.  Beloe  gives  *'  equality"  only,  and  thereby  loses  the  chief 
(orce  of  the  original  word.  Larcher's  ''  i^onomic''  seems  to  me  better  than  cithtf 
if  these. 
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the  mass  of  the  people  to  their  heart's  coatent ;  while  at  the 
same  time  his  measures  against  evil-doers  are  kept  more  secret 
than  in  other  states.  Contrariwise,  in  oligarchies,  where  men 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  fierce 
enmities  are  apt  to  arise  between  man  and  man,  each  wishing 
to  be  leader,  and  to  carry  his  own  measures ;  whence  violent 
quarrels  come,  which  lead  to  open  strife,  often  ending  in  blood- 
shed. Then  monarchy  is  sure  to  follow  ;  and  this  too  shows 
how  far  that  rule  surpasses  all  others.  Again,  in  a  democracy, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  there  will  be  malpractices  :  these  mal- 
practices, however,  do  not  lead  to  enmities,  but  to  close  friend- 
ships, which  are  formed  among  those  engaged  in  them,  who  must 
hold  well  together  to  carry  on  their  villanies.  And  so  things  go 
on  until  a  man  stands  forth  as  champion  of  the  commonalty,  and 
puts  down  the  evil-doers.  Straightway  the  author  of  so  great  a 
service  is  admired  by  all,  and  from  being  admired  soon  comes  to 
be  appointed  king  ;  so  that  here  too  it  is  plain  that  monarchy  is 
the  best  government.  Lastly,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  whence,  1 
ask,  was  it  that  we  got  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy  ? — did  de- 
mocracy give  it  us,  or  oligarchy,  or  a  monarch  ?  As  a  single 
man  recovered  our  freedom  for  us,  my  sentence  is  that  we  keep 
to  the  rule  of  one.  Even  apart  from  this,  we  ought  not  to 
change  the  laws  of  our  forefathers  when  they  work  fairly  ;  for 
to  do  so^  is  not  well." 

83.  Such  were  the  three  opinions  brought  forward  at  this 
meeting ;  the  four  other  Persians  voted  in  favour  of  the  last. 
Otanes,  who  wished  to  give  his  countrymen  a  democracy,  when 
he  found  the  decision  against  him,  arose  a  second  time,  and 
spoke  thus  before  the  assembly  : — '*  Brother  conspirators,  it  is 
plain  that  the  king  who  is  to  be  chosen  will  be  one  of  ourselves, 
whether  we  make  the  choice  by  casting  lots  for  the  prize,  or  by 
letting  the  people  decide  which  of  us  they  will  have  to  rule  over 
them,  or  in  any  other  way.  Now,  as  I  have  neither  a  mind  to 
rule  nor  to  be  ruled,  I  shall  not  enter  the  lists  with  you  in  this 
matter.  I  withdraw,  however,  on  one  condition — none  of  you 
shall  claim  to  exercise  rule  over  me  or  my  seed  for  ever."  The 
six  agreed  to  these  terms,  and  Otanes  withdrew  and  stood  aloof 
from  the  contest.  And  still  to  this  day  the  family  of  Otanes 
continues  to  be  the  only  free  family  in  Persia  ;  those  who  belong 
to  it  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  king  only  so  far  as  they  them- 
selves choose  ;  they  are  bound,  however,  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  land  like  the  other  Persians.' 

*  lliis  statement  of  Herodotus  can  scarcely  have  been  without  a  groundwork  of 
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84.  After  this  the  six  took  counsel  together,  as  to  the  feir- 
est  way  of  setting  up  a  king  :  and  first,  with  respect  to  Otanes, 
they  resolved,  that  if  any  of  their  own  number  got  the  kingdom, 
Otanes  and  his  seed  after  him  should  receive  year  by  year,  as  a 
mark  of  special  honour,  a  Median  robe,*  and  all  such  other  gifts 
as  are  accounted  the  most  honourable  in  Persia.  And  these  they 
resolved  to  give  him,  because  he  was  the  man  who  first  planned 
the  outbreak,  and  who  brought  the  seven  together.  These 
privileges,  therefore,  were  assigned  specially  to  Otanes.  The 
following  wefe  made  common  to  them  all : — It  was  to  be  free 
to  each,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  enter  the  palace  unannounced, 
unless  the  king  were  in  the  company  of  one  of  his  wives  ;  and 
the  king  was  to  be  bound  to  marry  into  no  family  excepting 
those  of  the  conspirators.'  Concerning  the  appointment  of  a 
king,  the  resolve  to  which  they  came  was  the  following  : — They 
would  ride  out  together  next  morning  into  the  skirts  of  the  city, 
and  he  whose  steed  first  neighed  after  the  sun  was  up  should 
have  the  kingdom. 

85.  Now  Darius  had  a  groom,  a  sharp-witted  knave,  called 
(Ebares.  After  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  Darius  sent  for 
him,  and  said,  "  (Ebares,  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  king  is  to 

truth.  The  family  of  Otanes  must  have  stood  in  his  time  upon  a  higher  footing 
than  any  other  family  in  Persia.  If,  however,  the  whole  story  of  the  debate  be,  as 
seems  certain,  a  fiction,  we  must  look  for  some  other  origin  of  this  house's  privi- 
leges. It  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  its  superior  rank,  and  old  connexion  wiUi  the 
royal  house  of  the  Achsemenidas.  Otanes,  as  has  been  already  shown  (v.  s.  ch.  68, 
n.  *),  was  descended  from  Pharnaces,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Atossa,  daughter  of 
Cambyses,  great-grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  His  daughter  Ph8edima(Fatima?) 
was  married  to  Cambyses  (supra,  ch.  68),  and  became  successively  the  wife  of  the 
Pscudo-Sraerdis,  and  of  Darius  (infra,  ch.  88).  Ko  other  noble  family  in  Persia  is 
found  80  early  connected  with  the  reigning  branch  of  the  family  of  the  AchaemenidsB 
Thus  the  greatness  of  this  house  dates  from  before  the  conspiracy ;  and  though  un 
doubtedly  a  very  prominent  part  was  taken  by  Otanes  in  the  struggle  (evidenced  by 
the  place  his  name  occupies  in  the  lists  of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  the  Behistun 
Inscription),  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  new  rank  devolved  upon  his 
family  in  consequence.  The  continued  greatness  of  his  house  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Xerxes  married  bis  granddaughter,  Amestris.  (Ctesias,  Exc.  Pers. 
8  20.) 

•  The  Median  robe  has  been  already  described  (v.  s.  i.  135,  note  •).  Herodotus 
gives  another  instance  of  the  practice  of  presenting  this  robe  as  a  gift  of  honour 
(infra,  vii.  116).  Xenophon  makes  Cyrus  present  Median  garments  to  his  chiel 
friends  (Cyrop.  viii.  i.  40).  The  Median  garment  was  so  usually  given  by  the 
Persian  kings,  that  in  later  times  it  got  the  name  of  dufpotpopiK-ij.  (See  Jb)lian.  V,  H. 
I.  xxii.  and  Hesych.  ad.  voc.) 

Garments  have  at  all  times  been  gifts  of  honour  in  the  East.  (Gen.  xlv.  22 ;  2 
Kings  V.  5 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  24,  &c.)  The  practice  continues  in  the  kaftan  of  the 
present  day. 

'  So  far  as  can  be  traced  this  rule  was  always  observed.  Darius,  besides  his 
wives  from  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidie,  married  Phajdima,  daughter  of  Ounea, 
and  a  daughter  of  Gobryas  (infra,  vii.  2).  Xerxes  took  to  wife  Amestris,  daughtei 
of  Onophas,  the  son  of  Otanes.     (Ctes.  Kxc.  Pers.  ^  20.) 
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^  chosen — we  are  to  mount  our  horses^  and  the  man  whose 
lorse  first  neighs  after  the  sun  is  up  is  to  have  the  kingdom. 
f  then  you  have  any  cleverness,  contrive  a  plan  whereby  the 
)rize  may  fall  to  us,  and  not  go  to  another/'  "  Truly,  master,'' 
Ebares  answered,  "  if  it  depends  on  this  whether  thou  shalt 
te  king  or  no,  set  thine  heart  at  ease,  and  fear  nothing  :  I  have 
I  charm  which  is  sure  not  to  fail."  "  If  thou  hast  really  aught 
>f  the  kind,"  said  Darius,  "  hasten  to  get  it  ready.  The  mat- 
er does  not  brook  delay,  for  the  trial  is  to  be  to-morrow."  So 
Ebares  when  he  heard  that,  did  as  follows  : — When  night  came, 
le  took  one  of  the  mares,  the  chief  favourite  of  the  horse  which 
Darius  rode,  and  tethering  it  in  the  suburb,  brought  his  master's 
lorse  to  the  place ;  then,  after  leading  him  round  and  round 
he  mare  several  times,  nearer  and  nearer  at  each  circuit,  he 
nded  by  letting  them  come  together. 

86.  And  now,  when  the  morning  broke,  the  six  Persians, 
^cording  to  agreement,  met  together  on  horseback,  and  rode 
ut  to  the  suburb.  As  they  went  along  they  neared  the  spot 
irhere  the  mare  was  tethered  the  night  before,  whereupon  the 
lOrse  of  Darius  sprang  forward  and  neighed.  Just  at  the  same 
ime,  though  the  sky  was  clear  and  bright,  there  was  a  flash  of 
ightning,  followed  by  a  thunder-clap.  It  seemed  as  if  the  heav- 
ns  conspired  with  Darius,  and  hereby  inaugurated  him  king  : 
0  the  five  other  nobles  leaped  with  one  accord  fix>m  their  steeds, 
nd  bowed  down  before  him  and  owned  him  for  their  king.^ 

S7.  This  is  the  account  which  some  of  the  Persians  gave  of 
he  contrivance  of  (Ebares  ;  but  there  are  others  who  relate  the 
aatter  diflferently.  They  say  that  in  the  morning  he  stroked 
be  mare  with  his  hand,  which  he  then  hid  in  his  trousers  until 
he  sun  rose  and  the  horses  were  about  to  start,  when  he  sud- 
enly  drew  his  hand  forth  and  put  it  to  the  nostrils  of  his  mas- 
er's  horse,  which  immediately  snorted  and  neighed. 

88.  Thus  was  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  appointed  king ; 
nd,  except  the  Arabians,  all  they  of  Asia  were  subject  to  him  ; 
or  Cyrus,  and  after  him  Cambyses,®  had  brought  them  all  under. 

*  It  ha8  been  already  obscrrcd  that  Darius  probably  succeeded  to  the  throne 
7  right  of  birth.  Failing  the  lino  of  Cyrus,  which  (it  is  plain)  was  now  extinct, 
ie  line  of  Darius  (so  far  as  we  can  tell)  was  next  in  succession.  See  the  genea- 
>gical  tree  of  the  Achsemenids  (Book  vii.  ch.  11,  note).  Of  course,  if  this  view 
e  correct,  Hystaspes  was  the  rightful  heir ;  but,  as  his  years  prevented  him  from 
ndertaking  the  post  of  leader  in  the  conspiracy,  he  would  naturally  cede  his  righta 
y  his  son. 

*  The  Phoenicians  and  Cyprians  would  be  here  alluded  to— perhaps  also  the 
SHciAns.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  at  what  time  Gilicia  became  subject  to  Persia, 
t  wftB  a  free  state  in  the  time  of  Crcesus  (i.  28  ) ;  it  appears  next  as  a  satrapy  under 
Darius  (infra,  oh.  90). 
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The  Arabians  were  never  subject  as  slaves  to  the  Persians,  but 
had  a  league  of  friendship  with  them  from  the  time  when  they 
brought  Cambyses  on  his  way  as  he  went  into  Egypt ;  for  had 
they  been  unfriendly  the  Persians  could  never  have  made  their 
invasion. 

Darius  married,  first  of  all/  the  following  women,  who  were 
all  of  them  Persians,  namely,  two  daughters  of  Cyrus,  Atossa 
and  Artystone  ;  of  these,  Atossa  had  been  twice  married  before, 
once  to  Cambyses,  her  brother,  and  once  to  the  Magus  ;  the  other, 
Artystdne,  was  a  virgin.  He  married  also  Parmys,  daughter 
of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus ;  and  he  likewise  took  to  wife  the 
daughter  of  Otanes,  who  had  made  the  discovery  about  the 
Magus.  And  now  when  his  power  was  established  firmly 
throughout  all  the  kingdoms,  the  first  thing  that  he.  did  was 
to  set  up  a  carving  in  stone,  which  showed  a  man  mounted 
upon  a  horse,  with  an  inscription  in  these  words  following  :— 
"  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  by  aid  of  his  good  horse  "  (here  fol- 
lowed the  horse's  name),  *'  and  of  his  good  groom  CEbares,  got 
himself  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians."* 

89.  This  he  set  up  in  Persia,  and  afterwards  he  proceeded 
to  establish  twenty  governments  of  the  kind  which  the  Persians 
call  satrapies,' assigning  to  each  its  governor,  and  fixing  the  trib- 

*  Darius  had  married  a  daughter  of  Gobrjas  before  his  accession  (vii.  2).  He 
also  took  to  wife  his  oiece,  Phratagiine,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Artanes  (vii. 
224).  Still  the  idea  of  Dc  Hammer,  that  Mahomet's  institution  of  four  wives  wu 
derived  from  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Oriental  nations  (Hist.  Osman.  i.  p.  665), 
may  be  correct.  And  this  may  be  an  instance  of  the  practice.  For  the  daughter 
of  Gobryas  may  have  been  dead  before  the  accession  of  Darius,  and  he  may  not 
have  married  Fhrutagune  till  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  four  wives  mentioned  in 
the  text. 

'  Herodotus  had  probably  not  seen  this  figure,  but  received  the  account  of  it 
which  he  transmits,  and  the  explanation  of  the  inscription,  from  others.  Perhaps 
his  informants  had  no  means  of  reading  the  writing,  for  the  sculpture,  like  those  at 
Behistun,  may  have  been  placed  at  an  inaccessible  height.  The  story  of  (Ebares, 
which  must  be  regarded  aa  a  genuine  Persian  legend,  probably  arose  out  of  the 
work  of  art.  Dr.  Donaldson  in  a  very  ingenious  paper  (Journ.  of  As.  Soc.  vol.  xvL 
part  i.  pp.  1-7)  has  endeavoured  to  restore  the  actual  inscription  from  the  account 
of  Herodotus.  He  regards  the  supposed  oroom  as  Ormuzd,  and  the  name  CEbares 
as  arising  from  the  Persian  viord  frdbara  (—  dedit),  which  is  common  in  the  sculp- 
tures (Behist.  Ins.,  Col.  i.  Par.  9,  §  2,  &c.).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has 
sufficient  data  for  the  conclusions  which  he  draws. 

Curiously  enough,  another  Persian  legend,  found  in  Nicholas  of  Damascus 
(Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  4oO,  ct  seqq.),  assigns  a  prominent  part  in  the  original 
elevation  of  the  Achaimenidje,  by  the  successes  of  Cyrus,  to  an  Qibares.  Here  too 
we  lind  the  etymology  of  the  name  correctly  given,  as  ayadeCyytAos,  '*the  bearer  of 
good  tidings."     This  latter  is  probably  the  (Ebares  of  Ctesias  (§  2-5). 

*  The  word  "satrap"  is  fuund  twice  in  the  great  inscription  at  Behistun  (CoL 
iii.   par.  3,  §  4,  and  par.  9,  g  2).     It  is  spelt  "  kkshatrapdy     The  derivation  is  un 

doubtedly  khthatram^  "crown"  or  "  empire,"  and  pa  (Sans.^^  Pers.  (JmL>  ^^  iv)h)> 
"  keeper,  preserver."     The  satraps  are  the  great  "  upholders  of  the  crown,"  and 
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ute  which  was  to  be  paid  him  by  the  several  nations.  And 
generally  he  joined  together  in  one  satrapy  the  nations  that  were 
neighbours,  but  sometimes  he  passed  over  the  nearer  tribes,  and 
put  in  their  stead  those  which  were  more  remote.^  The  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  these  governments,  and  of  the  yearly  tribute 
which  they  paid  to  the  king : — Such  as  brought  their  tribute  in 
silver  were  ordered  to  pay  according  to  the  Babylonian  talent ; 
while  the  Euboic  was  the  standard  measure  for  such  as  brought 
gold.  Now  the  Babylonian  talent  contains  seventy  Euboic 
minsB.'  During  all  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  when 
Cambyses  ruled,  there  were  no  fixed  tributes,  but  the  nations 
severally  brought  gifts  to  the  king.  On  account  of  this  and 
other  like  doings,  the  Persians  say  that  Darius  was  a  huckster, 
Cambyses  a  master,  and  Cyrus  a  father  ;  for  Darius  looked  to 
making  a  gain  in  everything  ;  Cambyses  was  harsh  and  reckless  ; 
while  Cyrus  was  gentle,  and  procured  them  all  manner  of  goods. 
90.  The  lonians,  the  Magnesians  of  Asia,*  the  -^olians,  the 

the  proviDces  take  their  name  of  satrapy  from  them.     (Sec  Col.  Rawlinson^s  Vo 
cabulary  of  the  Ancient  Persian  Language,  p.  116.) 

^  See  Appendix,  Essay  iii.  '*  On  the  Persian  System  of  Administration  and  Got- 
eroment,"  p.  486. 

*  Standards  of  weight  probably  passed  into  Greece  from  Asia,  whence  the  word 
mina  (fiya,  comp.  Heb.  n39)  seems  certainly  to  have  been  derived.     That  the  stan- 
dard known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Euboic  was  an  Asiatic  one,  is  plain  from  this  pas- 
aage.     The  old  Attic,  which  bore  so  remarkable  a  proportion  to  it,  must  have  had 
the  same  origin.     We  may  trace  the  existence  of  three  standards  in  early  times, 
proportioned  to  each  other  as  8,  7,  and  6.     The  first  is  the  original  Attic,  which  is 
identical  with  the  Eginetan ;  the  second  is  the  Babylonian ;  and  the  third  the  Euboic. 
If  the  ancient  Attic  is  reckoned  as  100,  the  Babylonian  will  be  87*5,  and  the  Euboic 
76.     Hence  it  will  be  true  to  say,  with  Herodotus,  that  the  Babylonian  talent  con- 
tains 70  Euboic  minae  instead  of  60,  or  is  to  the  Euboic  as  7  to  6  (for  87*5  :  75  ex- 
actly as  7  :  6) ;  and  with  i£lian  (V.  H.  i.  22),  that  the  Babylonian  talent  contains 
72  Attic  mime,  or  is  to  the  later  Attic  talent  as  6  :  5.     For  the  later  Attic  talent 
stood  to  the  older  as  73  to  100  (Plut.  Sol.  c.  15),  and  87 '5  :  73  almont  exactly  as 
6  :  5.     Bockh  has  shown  (Econ.  of  Athens,  i.  p.  193)  how  this  awkward  proportion 
of  the  later  to  the  earlier  Attic  talent  arose  from  an  accident,  Solon  having  intendea 
to  assimilate  the  Attic  standard  to  the  Euboic.    Properly  there  were  but  two  distinct 
standards  in  Greece — the  original  Attic  (which  continued  as  the  commercial  stan- 
dard  at  Athens),  and  was  also  known  as  the  Eginetan,  and  the  Euboic,  or  Asiatic 
gold  standard,  from  which  the  later  Attic  was  an  accidental  deviation. 

The  Babylonian  weights  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
601)  agree  fairly  with  this  estimate.  They  furnish  a  mina  of  somewhat  more  than 
16  oz.  Troy,  or  nearly  18  oz.  avoirdupois,  which  stands  to  the  Attic  mina  of  15Vft 
oz.,  nearly  in  the  proportion  required.  There  is  a  slight  deficiency  on  the  Baby- 
lonian side,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  waste  of  the  more  an- 
cient  metal. 

If  the  (later)  Attic  talent  was  worth  243/.  1 5«.  of  our  money,  the  Euboic  (silver) 
talent  would  be  250/.  8«.  5(/.,  and  the  Babylonian  292/.  3«.  Zd. 

*  There  were  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  Magnesia  under 
Bipylas  and  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander.  (See  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  161.)  Both 
were  situated  inland,  and  had  the  character  of  Pelasgic  cities.  They  were  built 
probably  by  that  indigenous  Pelasgic  population  to  which  the  Msonians  also  be- 
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Carians,  the  Lycians,  the  Milyans/  and  the  Pamphylians,  paid 
their  tribute  in  a  single  sum,  which  was  fixed  at  four  hundred 
talents  of  silver.     These  formed  together  the  first  satrapy. 

The  Mysians,  Lydians,  Lasonians,^  Cahalians,  and  Hygen^ 
nians*  paid  the  sum  of  five  hundred  talents.  This  was  the 
second  satrapy. 

The  Hellespontians,  of  the  right  coast  as  one  enters  the 
straits,  the  Phrygians,  the  Asiatic  Thracians,  the  Paphla* 
gonians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Syrians**^  paid  a  tribute  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  talents.     This  was  the  third  satrapy. 

The  Cilicians  gave  three  hundred  and  sixty  white  horses, 
one  for  each  day  in  the  year,'  and  five  hundred  talents  of  silver. 
Of  this  sum  one  hundred  and  forty  talents  went  to  pay  the  ca- 
valry which  guarded  the  country,  while  the  remaining  three 
hundred  and  sixty  were  received  by  Darius.  This  was  the 
fourth  satrapy. 

91.  The  country  reaching  firom  the  city  of  Posideium*  (built 
by  AmphilocuB,  son  of  Amphiaratis,  on  the  confines  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia)  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  excluding  therefrom  a  dis- 
trict which  belonged  to  Arabia,  and  was  free  ftom  tax,'  paid  a 
tribute  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  All  Phoenicia,  Pa- 
IsBstine  Syria,  and  Cyprus,  were  herein  contained.  This  was 
the  fifth  satrapy. 

From  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Libya,  together 

longed.  They  would  therefore  be  earlier  than  any  of  the  Greek  colonies  upon  the 
coa«t.  Herodotus  here  distinguishes  them  from  the  Magneaianfl  of  Europe  (iufri, 
vii.  182,  &c.),  a  Tbcssalian  people,  who  were  possibly  of  the  same  race. 

'  Vide  supr^,  L  173.  The  Milyans  are  reckoned  as  a  separate  people  also  by 
Ephorus.     (Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  258.) 

'  In  the  seventh  Book  (ch.  77)  Herodotus  identifies  the  Cahalians  and  the  Laso- 
nians.  According  to  that  passage,  both  Cabailians  and  Lasonians  would  appear  to  have 
been  Mseonians,  remnants  of  the  ancient  people  expelled  by  the  conquering  Lydians. 
Probably  they  occupied  the  high  tract  between  Lydia  and  Lycia,  which  is  ascribed 
commonly  to  Phrygia.  The  Cahalians  appear  to  have  exteuded  into  Lycia,  occupying 
there  the  high  plain  between  Milyas  and  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus.  (fcsee  Appendix 
to  Book  i.  ^ay  ii.  §  8,  v.) 

•  The  Hygennians  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  whence  Valckenaer 
proposed,  instead  of  Aaaovicayy  koI  Ka/SoA^wv,  icol  'Tytyydwv^  to  read  Acuroviw  rmw  col 
Ka^uXiwv  KoKfvpiivtav.  It  Is  possible  that  the  reading  ought  to  be  'TtckkcW  (T 
having  become  r),  and  that  the  people  of  Etenna,  a  town  in  Pisidia  ^Polyb.  v.  78), 
are  intended.     (See  the  Museum  Philolog.  vol.  i.  p.  634.) 

*°  That  is,  the  Cappadocians.     (Vide  supra,  i.  72.) 

*  Compare  i.  32,  and  ii.  4. 

'  Posidelum  lay  about  12  miles  south  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Orontes.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1103,  and  p.  1127).  The  modem  town  of  Bosyt  pre- 
serves the  name.  Syria  was  usually  considered  to  begin  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  nearly  half  a  degree  north  of  Poside'ium. 

'  The  district  here  spoken  of  is  that  between  Gaza  (Cadytis)  and  JenysoB  (Tide 
fiupr^,  ch.  5),  which  Cambyses  traversed  on  his  road  to  Egypt.  Concerning  the  ex* 
emption  of  the  Arabs  from  tribute,  vide  infr^  ch.  97. 
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with  the  towns  of  Cyren6  and  Barca,  which  helonged  to  the 
Egyptian  satrapy,  the  tribute  which  came  in  was  seven  hundred 
talents.  These  seven  hundred  talents  did  not  inchide  the  profits 
of  the  fisheries  of  Lake  Moeris/  nor  the  corn  furnished  to  the 
troops  at  Memphis.  Com  was  supplied  to  120,000  Persians, 
who  dwelt  at  Memphis  in  the  quarter  called  the  White  Castle/ 
and  to  a  number  of  auxiliaries.     This  was  the  sixth  satrapy. 

The  Sattagydians,'  the  Gandurians,  the  DadicaB,  and  the 
Aparytae,  who  were  all  reckoned  together,  paid  a  tribute  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  talents.     This  was  the  seventh  satrapy. 

Susa,  and  the  other  parts  of  Cissia,  paid  three  hundred 
talents.     This  was  the  eighth  satrapy. 

92.  From  Babylonia,  and  the  rest  of  Assyria,  were  drawn  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  five  hundred  boy-eunuchs.  This 
was  the  ninth  satrapy. 

Agbatana,  and  the  other  parts  of  Media,  together  with  the 
Paricanians,'  and  Orthocorybantes,®  paid  in  all  four  hundred 
and  fifty  talents.     This  was  the  tenth  satrapy. 

The  Caspians,  Pausicae,'  Pantimathi,  and  Daritae,  were 
joined  in  one  government,  and  paid  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
talents.     This  was  the  eleventh  satrapy. 

From  the  Bactrian  tribes  as  far  as  the-Egli,'  the  tribute  re- 
ceived was  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents.  This  was  the 
twelfth  satrapy. 

93.  From  Pactyica,'^  Armenia,  and  the  countries  reaching 
thence  to  the  Euxine,  the  sum  drawn  was  four  huodred  talents. 
This  was  the  thirteenth  satrapy. 

*  See  n.  B.  ii.  ch.  149. 

*  Vide  8upr&,  ch.  13,  note. 

*  This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  Sattagydians  in  any  classical  writer.  They  ap- 
pear, however,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Dairius  as  Thatagush  (Beh.  Ids.  Col.  i.  par.  0, 
§4;  Persep.  Iu8.  No.  4,  line  17;  Nakhsh-i-Kustain  Ins.  line  24),  and  evidently  lie 
towards  the  extreme  east.  The  Gaudarians  and  Dadicse  are  mentioned  again  (vii. 
66).     The  Aparytie  are  unknown. 

'  The  Parsetaceni  are  perhaps  meant  here.  They  were  often  regarded  as  distinct 
fronn  the  Modes.  (See  App.  to  Book  i.  Essay  x.  §  10,  iv.)  Or  the  raricanians  may, 
as  Mr.  C.  Miiller  thinks,  be  tue  Ilyrcanians.  (See  the  Map  of  the  Satrapies  in  Vol. 
111.) 

*  No  writer  but  Herodotus  mentions  the  Orthocorvbantes. 

*  The  Pausicsd  are  perhaps  the  Pwsiani  of  Strubo  (xi.  p.  744)  and  the  Psesicie  of 
Pliny  (11.  X.  vi.  17).     The  Pantimathi  and  Duritas  are  unknown. 

'  The  i£gli  are  probably  the  KvyaKoX  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  12),  whom  he  places  on 
the  Jaxartes,  and  perhaps  the  AfynAot  mentioned  by  Stephen  as  *^  a  Median  nation." 
1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Miiller  for  the  further  conjecture  that  they  are  the  klyaioi 
(which  he  would  read  hiy\ui)  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  321).  This  passage  is 
thought  to  fix  their  position  to  the  site  of  Alexandria  eschata. 

'  This  Pactyi'ca  must  be  distinguished  from  the  region  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Upper  Indus  (infra,  ch.  102,  and  iv.  44).     It  undoubtedly  adjoined  Armenia. 
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The  Sagartians,  Sarangians,  Thamanssans,'  Utians/  and 
Mycians/  together  with  the  inhabitaDts  of  the  islands  in  the 
Erythrcean  sea,  where  the  king  sends  these  whom  he  banishes, 
furnished  altogether  a  tribute  of  six  hundred  talents.  This  was 
the  fourteenth  satrapy. 

The  Sacans  and  Caspians  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents. 
This  was  the  fifteenth  satrapy. 

The  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arians,  gave 
three  hundred.     This  was  the  sixteenth  satrapy. 

94.  The'  Faricanians  and  Ethiopians  of  Asia  furnished  a 
tribute  of  four  hundred  talents.  This  was  the  seventeenth  sa- 
trapy. 

The  Matienians,  Saspeires,  and  Alarodians  were  rated  to  pay 
two  hundred  talents.     This  was  the  eighteenth  satrapy. 

'  Agathias  has  a  K^firi  Safiwuy  in  the  Kurdish  mountaioB  (iv.  29).  Otherwise 
no  writer  but  Herodotus  mentions  the  Tbamanseans.  Their  name  seems  to  linger 
in  that  of  the  modern  TaymouneeSy  whom  the  maps  place  in  the  ticinitj  of  Herat. 
Herodotus  again  refers  to  them  (infra,  ch.  117).  i 

*  The  Utians  are  perhaps  the  Uxians  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  1082)  and  Arrian  (Exp. 
Alex,  iil  17),  who  dwelt  in  the  Bakhtiyari  mountains. 

*  No  other  writer,  if  we  except  Stephen,  mentions  the  Mycians  or  Meclans. 
They  appear,  however,  in  the  Inscriptions  as  Maka^  and  their  name  is,  perhapi, 
to  be  recognised  in  the  modern  Mekran, 

*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  enumeration  the  three  authentic  lists  ol 
the  Persian  produces  which  are  contained  ia  the  Indcriptioua  of  Darius.  They  are 
iS  follows : — 


As  BtAitiun. 

At  Piritpf*li$, 

At  Kakitk-iRuttam. 

Persia 

Busiana 

Media 

Busiana 

Media 

Busiana 

Babylonia 

Babylonia 
Arabia 

Partbia 

As*vria 
Arabia 

Aria 

Assyria 

Bactria 

Egypt 

Egypt 

Bogdiana 

8u|)arda 

Aruicnia 

Chorasmia 

lunin 

Cappadocia 

Zarangia 

Media 

Baparda 

Aracho!<ia 

Armenia 

Ionia 

Battagydia 

(•appadocia 

♦^agartia 

Gandaria 

Partliia 

Partbia 

India 

Zarangia 

Zarangia 

Bacia  (2) 

Aria 

Aria 

Babylonia 

Ciiorasroia 

Bactria 

Assyria 

Bactria 

Bogdiana 

Araoia 

Bogdiana 

Chorasmla 

Kgypt 

Gandaria 

Battagydia 

Aroionla 

Sacia 

Arachosia 

Cappadocia 

BattAgydia 

♦India 

Baparda 

Arachosia 

Gandaria 

Ionia 

Mecia 

Bacia 

♦dacia 

Mecia 

•1  he  Islands 
(Cyclades?) 
•The  Soodr*  (?) 

•Ionia 

♦The  Tacabri  (?) 

♦The  Bndians 

♦The  Ethiopians 

*Tho  Mardians  (?) 

♦The  Carchiaas 

N.  B.  The  provlncos  marked  with  an  asterisk  arc  not  ineiaded  In  the  earlier 
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The  Moscbi,  Tibareni,  Macrones,  Mosynoeci,  and  Mares  had 
to  pay  three  hundred  talents.     This  was  the  nineteenth  satrapy. 

The  Indians,  who  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  nation 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  paid  a  tribute  exceeding  that  of 
every  other  people,  to  wit,  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents  of 
gold-dust.     This  was  the  twentieth  satrapy.' 

95.  If  the  Babylonian  money  here  spoken  of  be  reduced  to 
the  Euboic  scale,  it  will  make  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty  such  talents  ;  and  if  the  gold  be  reckoned  at  thirteen  times 
the  worth  of  silver,^  the  Indian  gold-dust  will  come  to  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  talents.  Add  these  two 
amounts  together,  and  the  whole  revenue  which  came  in  to 
Darius  year  by  year  will  be  found  to  be  in  Euboic  money  four- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  not  to  mention 
parts  of  a  talent.^ 

96,  Such  was  the  revenue  which  Darius  derived  from  Asia 
and  a  small  part  of  Libya.  Later  in  his  reign  the  sum  was  in- 
creased by  the  tribute  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope as  far  as  Thessaly.  The  great  king  stores  away  the  tribute 
which  he  receives '  after  this  fashion — he  melts  it  down,  and 
while  it  is  in  a  liquid  state  runs  it  into  earthen  vessels,  which 

^  In  Greece  the  relative  value  of  gold  varied  at  difierent  times.  Herodotus  says 
gold  was  to  silver  as  13  to  I,  afterwards  in  Plato  and  Xenophon*s  time  (and  more 
than  100  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander)  it  was  10  to  1,  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  gold  brought  in  through  the  Persian  war.  It  long  continued  at  10  to  1  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  11)  except  when  an  accident  altered  the  proportion  of  those  metals.  In  the 
time  of  Theodosius  II.  it  was  as  18  to  1 ;  and  in  the  middle  ages  and  16th  century 
11  and  12  to  1.  Before  the  discovery  of  America  11  and  10  to  1  in  England ;  and 
after  great  fluctuationSf  it  was  in  Newton*s  time  16  to  1,  becoming  at  length 
14^  to  1  in  our  own  days,  before  the  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia. — 
[G.  W.] 

*  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Herodotus^s  numbers,  and  equally  impossible  to 
say  where  the  mistake  lies.  According  to  the  items  of  his  account  the  sum  total  of 
the  silver  amounts  to  7740  Babylonian  talents.  This  would  equal  9030  Euboic 
talents ;  instead  of  which  he  gives,  in  his  present  text,  9540 ;  being  an  excess 
over  the  items  of  510  £.  talents.  Again,  having  stated  the  silver  to  amount 
to  9540  E.  talents,  and  the  gold-dust  to  be  equal  to  4680  £.  talents  (a  correct 
estimate  on  his  premises),  he  gives  the  whole  amount  as  14,560  instead  of  14,220 
£.  talents ;  so  that  again  he  is  in  excess,  this  time,  by  340  talents.  Thus  we  seem 
to  have  a  double  error,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  remedy. 

Taking  the  lowest  estimate  which  his  numbers  allow  (13,710  E.  talents),  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  Persia  was  about  three  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money.  The 
higher  estimate  would  raise  it  to  about  3,646,00(>/.  The  present  revenue  of  the 
Persian  empire  is  estimated  at  something  more  than  3,000,000/.  (Kinneir's  Persia, 
p.  47).  But  it  must  be  remembered  in  any  comparison  between  the  resources  of 
Ancient  Persia  and  of  modern  countries,  that  the  ancient  money  revenue  corre- 
fponds  to  the  modem  Civil  List,  since  it  simply  served  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Court. 

•  Arrian  relates  that  Alexander  found  50,000  talents  of  silver  laid  up  in  store  at 
Sasa,  when  he  took  that  city.  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  xvi.)  There  were  further  stores 
in  Persepolis  and  Pasargads  (ibid,  xviii.).  On  the  Persian  coinage,  see  notes  on 
Book  iv.  ch.  166,  and  Book  vii.  ch.  28. 
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are  afterwards  removed,  leaving  the  tsetd  in  a  solid  diem. 
When  money  is  wanted,  be  coins  aa  much  of  this  bullion  as  the 
occ^on  requires, 

97.  Sucb  then  were  the  governments,  and  such  the  amonnta 
of  tribute  at  which  they  were  assessed  respectively.  Persia  alone 
has  not  been  reckoned  among  the  tributaries — and  for  this  reason, 
because  the  country  of  the  Persians  is  altogether  exempt  from 
tax.  The  following  peoples  paid  no  settled  tribute,  but  brought 
gifts  to  the  king  :  first,  the  Ethiopians  bordering  upon  Egypt," 
who  were  reduced  by  Cambyses  when  he  made  war  on  the  long- 
lived  Ethiopians,  and  who  dwell  about  the  sacred  city  of  Nysa,' 
and  have  festivals  iu  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  grain  on  which 
they  and  their  next  neighbours  feed  is  the  same  as  that  used  bf 
the  Galantian  Indians.*  Their  dwelling  houses  are  underground.' 
Every  third  year  these  two  nations  brought — and  they  still  brinj: 
to  my  day — two  choenices  of  virgin  gold,  two  hundred  logs  oif 
ebony,'  five  Ethiopian  boys,  and  twenty  elephant  tusks.     The 

"  These  were  the  ioliabilantB  of  Loner  Ethiopia  aDdHubii.  Eboiij  {habtti.  Eg.; 
efiiuxw,  Arab.)  aod  ivory  ("aft,"  "  tbo,"  Eg.)  hid  ■Inaj'B  been  brought  ai  ■  tribnlj 
to  the  Egyptian  monarcliB  of  the  IHth  and  other  dynasties,  as  nell  ss  rings  and  !■>• 
gote  of  gold  and  silver,  with  ririoue  productiona  of  the  country  and  of  the  intrrtor 
of  Afrii:a,  apes,  giraffes,  skitiB  of  leoparda,  and  even  cattle  and  bouDdii.~.[G.  W.] 

■  Vide  inpri,  it.  I4fl,  note  *. 

*  Vide  Bupri,  ch.  S8,  note  *.  As  nothing  bat  been  said  about  the  grain  eaten 
bj  the  Calanlians,  Tarious  emendations  have  been  proposed.  Valckeiiaer  waaM 
tvsd  rr^fjriTi  for  atdp/taTi,  Weseeling  IpytiaTi.  Hence  Larcber'a  "  coutumet  i  I'JganI 
dt*  morli,"  and  Lengc's  "  Todltiibrauelie."  But  there  seems  lo  bv  no  suAcitpt 
rcBsoD  for  dcpartitig  from  the  reading  of  the  MS3.     The  grain  ioteaded  is  prolubij 

'  This  notion  probably  aroHe  from  their  having  mud  hnts.  so  common  in  eentnl 
Africa,  and  was  the  Origin  of  the  Htory  and  uaiue  of  the  TroglodytK,  wlio  lired  be- 
tween Nubia  and  the  Red  Sea.— [O.  W,] 

*  Tbey  not  only  brought  logs  of  ebony,  with  other  ornamenlal  woods  lnd(i^ 
phants'  teeth,  as  tribute  lo  the  rhimohs,  but  used  ebony  cluba  in  buttle  (No.  "'1 
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Golchians,  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  who  dwell  between  them 
and  the  Caucasus — tor  so  far  the  Persian  rule  reaches,  while 
north  of  the  Caucasus  no  one  fears  them  any  longer — undertook 
to  furnish  a  gift,  which  in  my  day  was  still  brought  every  fifth 
year,  consisting  of  a  hundred  boys,  and  the  same  number  of 
maidens.^  The  Arabs  brought  every  year  a  thousand  talents  of 
frankincense.  Such  were  the  gifts  which  the  king  received  over 
and  above  the  tribute-money.  K 

98.  The  way  in  which  the  Indians  get  the  plentiful  supply 
of  gold,  which  enables  them  to  furnish  year  by  year  so  vast  an 
amount  of  gold-dust  to  the  king  is  the  following  : — Eastward 
of  India  lies  a  tract  which  is  entirely  sand.  Indeed  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  concerning  whom  anything  certain  is  known, 
the  Indians  dwell  the  nearest  to  the  east,  and  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Beyond  them  the  whole  country  is  desert  on  account  of  the  sand.' 
The  tribes  of  Indians  are  numerous,  and  do  not  all  speak  the 
same  language^ — some  are  wandering  tribes,  others  not.     They 

which  exactly  resemble  those  they  have  at  the  present  day,  1  fl.  6  in.  long  (No  in. 
1  k  2).  Besides  the  modem  club  called  lissdn  (mentioned  in  n.  B.  vii.  cb.  69,  wood- 
Bat  No.  II.)  is  one  of  a  lighter  kind  used  by  the  modern  Ethiopians  in  dromedary- 
riding.  This  is  also  seen  in  the  hands  of  royal  attendants  in  the  old  sculptures. 
Some  Ethiopian  dandies  have  this  light  lis»dn  covered  with  alternate  bands  of  red, 
t>lae,  and  green  cloth,  and  a  net- work  of  brass  wire. — [6.  W.j 


No.  lU. 

*  It  IB  curious  to  find  the  practice  of  exporting  their  children  so  ancient  in  these 
regions.  Circassia  still  supplies  wives  to  almost  all  the  wealthy  Turks,  and  the 
Kamelukes  are  said  to  have  been  composed  entirely  of  those  who  had  been  brought 
irhen  young  from  the  same  country.  (See  Renneirs  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p. 
526,  note.) 

*  The  India  of  Herodotus  is  the  true  ancient  India  (the  Hapta  ffendu  of  the 
Vendidad),  the  region  about  the  Upper  Indus,  best  known  to  us  at  present  under 
the  name  of  the  Punj-aub.  Herodotus  knows  nothing  of  the  great  southern  penin- 
Bola.  Probably,  therefore,  the  desert  of  which  he  speaks  as  extending  indefinitely 
eastward,  is  the  vast  elevated  sandy  tract  lying  north  of  the  Himalaya,  between  that 
range  and  the  Tchien  Chan  chain,  which  stretches  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of 
east,  from  Cashmere  to  the  longitude  of  Pekiu,  a  distance  of  above  2000  miles.  This 
tract  includes  the  great  desert  of  Cobi  or  Shanioo.  (See  Humboldt^s  Aspects  of 
Mature,  vol.  i.  pp.  74-6,  E.  T.) 

*  The  Hindoo  races  are  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in  India  as  early  as  1200 
B.  c. ;  which  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  Vedas,  though  these  appear  not  to  be  all  of 
ma  period.  Some  limit  their  date  to  880  b.  c.  Having  advanced  from  Central 
isia  through  Cabut,  the  Hindoos  established  themFclves  on  the  Indus  (Sindhu,  **  the 
river  ")  and  throughout  the  Penj-ab  ('*  live  waters  "  or  **  streams  **),  whence  they 
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who  dwell  in  the  marshes  along  the  river,'  live  on  raw  fish,  which 
they  take  in  boats  made  of  reeds,  each  formed  out  of  a  single 
joint."  These  Indians  wear  a  dress  of  sedge,  which  they  cut 
in  the  river  and  bruise  ;  afterwards  they  weave  it  into  mats,  and 
wear  it  as  we  wear  a  breast-plate, 

99.  Eastward  of  these  Indians  are  another  tribe,  caHed 
Padaeans,*®  who  are  wanderers,  and  live  on  raw  flesh.  This  tribe 
is  said  to  have  the  following  customs  : — If  one  of  their  number 
llbe  ill,  man  or  woman,  they  take  the  sick  person,  and  if  he  be  a 
(man,  the  men  of  his  acquaintance  proceed  to  put  him  to  death, 
because,  they  say,  his  flesh  would  be  spoilt  for  them  if  he  pined 
and  wasted  away  with  sickness.  The  man  protests  he  is  not  ill 
in  the  least ;  but  his  friends  will  not  accept  his  denial — ^in  spite 
of  all  he  can  say,  they  kill  him,  and  feast  themselves  on  his  body. 
So  also  if  a  woman  be  sick,  the  women,  who  are  her  friends,  take 
her  and  do  with  her  exactly  the  same  as  the  men.  If  one  of 
them  reaches  to  old  age,  about  which  there  is  seldom  any  ques- 
tion, as  commonly  before  that  time  they  have  had  some  disease 
or  other,  and  so  have  been  put  to  death— but  if  a  man,  notwith- 

gradually  extended  their  conquests  southward ;  and  they  had  already  conquered 
most  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  before  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  language  of  the  Hiudoos  dififers  entirely  from  those  of  the  aborigines;  and 
the  relationship  of  the  Sanscrit  to  the  Zend  of  ancient  Persia,  and  to  the  Greek,  Ten* 
tonic,  and  other  European  languages,  accords  well  with  their  common  origin  from 
Central  Asia.  The  Vedas  are  written  in  a  dialect  of  an  older  type  than  the  Sanacrit, 
and  still  nearer^o  the  Zend  of  the  Avcsta. 

The  aborigines  are  still  found  in  Ceylon  and  in  Southern  India  as  well  as  in  the 
hill-country  in  other  parts;  and  their  customs  differ  as  much  as  their  languages  from 
those  of  the  Uindoos.  They  arc  supposed  to  be  of  Scytliian  origin  ;  and  if,  as  some 
think,  there  is  an  analogy  between  their  languages  (as  the  Tamul  and  others)  and 
the  Semitic  dialects,  this  may  be  explained  by  their  relationship  to  the  parent  tongue 
before  its  separation  into  Allan  and  Semitic,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  (sec  n. 
ch.  2,  Bk.  ii.  in  Ap.  ch.  i.)  They  have  no  castes  ;  but  this  institution  is  even  thought 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Hindoos  when  they  first  settled  in  India :  and 
is  the  result  of  conquest.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  Megasthenes  B.  c.  302.— 
[G.  W.] 

•  By  the  "river"  is  meant  the  Indus.  It  does  not  appear  that  Herodotus  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Ganges,  which  only  became  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  expedition  of  Alexander.     (Cf.  Strabo,  book  xv.) 

'  So  Pliny :  "  Arundini  quidem  Indicse  arborea  altitudo  ;  navigiorumque  etiam 
vicem  pra^stant,  si  credimus,  singula  internodia."  (Hist.  Nat.  xvi.  86.)  Cuvier  says 
that  one  species  of  the  bamboo,  the  Bambus  arundinacea,  grows  to  the  height  of 
60  feet. 

"  The  only  certain  mention  of  the  Padaeans  by  any  other  ancient  writer  is  that 
in  the  well-known  lines  of  TlbuUus : 

"  Impia  ncc  sirvis  celobrans  convivi.i  monsls 
Ultima  vicinus  Phojbo  tenet  arva  radiL'US."' — iv.  i.  141. 

A  fragment  of  Nicolaiis  Damascenus  is  conjecturally  applied  to  them.  (See  Valck* 
enaer  ad  Herod,  iii.  99,  and  comp.  Miiller's  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  p.  464).  According  to 
this,  among  the  Padceans  not  the  sacrificer  but  the  wisest  of  those  present  begap 
the  ceremonies,  and  the  only  thing  for  which  men  prayed  was  justice. 
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Btanding,  comes  to  be  old,  then  they  oflFer  him  in  sacrifice  to 
their  gods,  and  afterwards  eat  hi^  fleshJ 

100.  There  is  another  set  of  Indians  whose  customs  are  very 
diflFerent.  They  refuse  to  put  any  live  animal  to  death,'  they 
BOW  no  corn,  and  have  no  dwelling-houses.  Vegetables  are  their 
only  food.  There  is  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  their  country, 
bearing  seed  about  the  size  of  millet-seed  in  a  calyx  :  their  wont 
18  to  gather  this  seed  and  having  boiled  it,  calyx  and  all,  to  use 
it  for  food.  If  one  of  them  is  attacked  with  sickness,  he  goes 
forth  into  the  wilderness,  and  lies  down  to  die  ;  no  one  has  the 
least  concern  either  for  the  sick  or  for  the  dead. 

101.  All  the  tribes  which  I  have  mentioned  live  together 
like  the  brute  beasts  :^  they  have  also  all  the  same  tint  of  skin, 
which  approaches  that  of  the  Ethiopians.*  Their  country  is  a 
long  way  from  Persia  towards  the  south  :  nor  had  king  Darius 
ever  any  authority  over  them. 

102.  Besides  these,  there  are  Indians  of  another  tribe,  who 
border  on  the  city  Caspatyrus,'  and  the  country  of  Pactyica  ;• 

'  Vide  supr&,  ch.  38.  The  same  custom  is  said  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
MaasagetfB  (i.  216)  and  the  Issedoniuns  (iv.  26);  aud  a  similiar  one  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  existing  among  the  Caspians  (xi.  p.  753),  and  the  Derbices  (ibid.  p.  756). 
Marco  Polo  found  the  practice  in  Sumatra  in  his  own  day.  "  The  people  of  Dra- 
goian,^'  he  says,  "  observe  this  horrible  custom  in  cases  where  any  member  of  their 
family  is  afflicted  with  a  disease.  The  relations  of  the  sick  person  send  for  the 
mmgicians,  whom  they  require,  on  examination  of  the  symptoms,  to  declare  whether 
be  will  recover  or  not.  ...  If  the  decision  be  that  he  cannot,  the  relations  then 
call  in  certain  men  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is,  and  who  perform  their  business  with 
dexterity,  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  patient  until  he  is  suffocated.  This  being  done, 
they  cut  the  body  in  pieces  in  order  to  prepare  it  as  victuals,  and  when  it  has  been 
so  dressed  the  relations  assemble,  and  in  a  convivial  manner  eat  the  whole  of  it, 
not  leaving  so  much  as  the  marrow  in  the  bones."  (Travels,  p.  610,  E.  T.)  Accord- 
ing to  some  modern  writers  (Elphinstone^s  Cabul,  vol.  i.  p.  45,  2nd  cd.),  cannibalism 
continues  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus  to  the  present  day. 

'  The  repugnance  of  true  Brahmins  to  take  away  life  is  well  known.  The 
Mahrattas  are  said  to  have  the  same  prejudice.  Ueeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  303), 
thinks  that  the  latter  are  intended  in  this  place.  But  his  arguments  are  not  very 
convincing. 

*  "Concubitus  eorum,  more  pccorum,  in  apcrto  est.''  In  Book  i.  ch.  216,  nearly 
the  same  is  related  of  the  Massagetae.  Herodotus  adds,  **  Seincu  eorundeni  genitale, 
non,  sicut  aliorum  homin\im,  album,  scd  nigrum,  pro  colore  corporis:  cujusmodi 
semen  et  .^thiopes  edere  solent."  Aristotle  denies  these  statements  of  Herodotus. 
(Hist.  An.  iii.  22 ;  Gener.  An.  ii.  2.) 

^  If  the  Ethiopians  and  Indians  had  the  same  colour,  which  is  not  black  as  that 
of  the  Negro,  it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians  could  not  be  ''  black,"  us  Herodotus 
states  in  B.  ii.  ch.  104.    (See  n.  *  on  that  chapter.) — [G.  W.] 

*  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  293)  regards  the  city  of  Caspatyrus  (the  Caspapyrus 
of  Hecatseus,  Fr.  179)  as  the  modern  Cabul;  but  his  data  are  very  insuflicient.  De 
Hammer  (Ann.  Yien.  vol.  Ii.  p.  86)  and  Schlegel  (Berlin.  Taschenb.  1829,  p.  17), 
suggests  Cashmere.  But  neither  of  these  towns  is  really  on  the  main  stream  of  the 
Indus,  on  which  Caspatyrus  seems  to  be  placed.     Infra,  iv.  44. 

*  Herodotus  appears  to  recognise  tu>o  districts  of  this  name,  one  on  the  confiuer 
of  Armenia  (supr^,  ch.  93),  the  other  upon  the  Indus. 
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these  people  dwell  northward  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  and 
follow  nearly  the  same  mode  of  life  as  the  Bactrians.  They  are 
more  warlike  than  any  of  the  other  tribes,  and  from  them  the 
men  are  sent  forth  who  go  to  procure  the  gold.  For  it  is  in 
this  part  of  India  that  the  .  sandy  desert  lies.  Here,  in  this 
desert,  there  lived  amid  the  sand  great  ants,  in  size  somewhat 
less  than  dogs,  but  bigger  than  foxes.  The  Persian  king  has  a 
number  of  them,  which  have  been  caught  by  the  hunters  in  the 
land  whereof  we  are  speaking.  These  ants  make  their  dwellings 
underground,  and  like  the  Greek  ants,  which  they  very  much 
resemble  in  shape,  throw  up  sand-heaps  as  they  burrow.  Now 
the  sand  which  they  throw  up  is  full  of  gold.^  The  Indians, 
when  they  go  into  the  desert  to  collect  this  sand,  take  three 
camels  and  harness  them  together,  a  female  in  the  middle  and 
a  male  on  either  side,  in  a  leading-rein.  The  rider  sits  on  the 
female,  and  they  are  particular  to  choose  for  the  purpose  one 
that  has  but  just  dropped  her  young ;  for  their  female  camels 
can  run  as  fast  as  horses,  while  they  bear  burthens  very  much 
better. 

103.  As  the  Greeks  are  well  acquainted  with  the  shape  of 
the  camel,  I  shall  not  trouble  to  describe  it ;  but  I  shall  mention 
what  seems  to  have  escaped  their  notice.  The  camel  has  in 
its  hind  legs  four  thigh-bones  and  four  knee-joints.' 

'  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  narrative,  told  gravely,  not  only  by  Megastbenea 
(Fr.  89),  Dio.  (Or.  xxxv.  p.  4.36),  Tliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xi.  3G),  Mela  (iii.  vii.  2).  and 
iElian  (H.  An.  iii.  4),  but  also  by  Prester  John  (Ungkhan)iii  the  12th  century.  Ha 
words,  as  reported  by  Bahr  (note  ad  loo.),  are  these : — 

**  In  qu&dani  provinci4  uostrA  sunt  iormiose  in  niagnitudine  catulorum,  habentes 
septem  pedes,  et  alas  quatuor — istae  formic®  ab  occusu  solis  ad  ortum  morantur 
Bub  terrA  ct  lodiunt  purisbinium  auruni  tot4  nocte— quaerunt  victum  suum  iolk  die 
— in  nocte  autem  veniunt  homines  de  cunctis  civitatibusad  colligendum  ipsum  aurum 
et  imponunt  elephantibus — quando  fomiicas  sunt  supr^  terram,  nullus  ibi  audet  ac- 
cedere,  propter  crudelitatera  et  ferocitatem  ipsarum."  According  to  Tzschuck  (ad 
Pomp.  Mel.  111.  vil.  g  2)  some  of  the  Arabian  writers  have  the  same  tale.  Nearchus 
declared  that  he  had  seen  the  skins  of  these  ants.  (Arrian.  Indie.  15.)  And  so 
late  as  the  year  1559  one  was  (it  is  said)  sent  as  a  present  from  the  Shah  of  Persia 
to  Solyman  II.  This  is  described  by  De  Thou  in  the  "  History  of  his  Time "  as 
*^  formica  Indica,  canis  mediocris  mugnitudinc,  animal  mordax  et  ssvum/'  (sxiv. 
p.  809.) 

Modern  research  has  not  discovered  anything  very  satisfactory  either  with  respect 
to  the  animal  intended,  or  the  habits  ascribed  to  it.  Perhaps  the  most  plausible 
conjecture  is  that  which  identities  it  with  the  Pengolin,  or  Ant-ealer  (Manig  PtnU- 
dactyla  of  Linnseus),  which  burrows  on  the  sandy  plains  of  northern  India.  (See 
Blakesley  ad  loc.) 

Professor  Wilson  suggests  that  the  entire  story  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  gold 
collected  in  the  plains  ol  Little  Thibet  is  commonly  called  Plppilika^  or  **  ant-gold" 
— the  name  being  given  to  it  from  a  belief  that  colonies  of  ants,  by  clearing  away 
the  sand  or  soil,  leave  tlie  ore  exposed.  (Journal  of  As.  Soc.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  \^1 
and  148.) 

*  This  is  of  course  untrue,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  HerodotiB  coul^ 
entertain  such  a  notion.     There  Is  no  real  diil'erence,  as  legards  the  anatomy  of  the 
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104.  When  the  Indians  thereft»re  have  thus  equipped  them- 
selves they  set  oft*  in  quest  of  the  gold,  calculating  the  time  so  that 
they  may  be  engaged  in  seizing  it  during  the  most  sultry  part 
of  the  day,  when  the  ants  hide  themselves  to  escape  the  heat. 
The  sun  in  those  parts  shines  fiercest  in  the  morning,  not,  as 
elsewhere,  at  noonday  ;  the  greatest  heat  is  from  the  time  when 
he  has  reached  a  certain  height,  until  the  hour  at  which  the 
market  closes.  During  this  space  he  burns  much  more  furiously 
than  at  midday  in  Greece,  so  that  the  men  there  are  said  at 
that  time  to  drench  themselves  with  water.  At  noon  his  heat 
is  much  the  same  in  India  as  in  other  countries,  after  which,  as 
the  day  declines,  the  warmth  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  elsewhere.  Towards  evening  the  coolness  increases,  till 
about  sunset  it  becomes  very  cold.' 

105.  When  the  Indians  reach  the  place  where  the  gold  is, 
they  fill  their  bags  with  the  sand,  and  ride  away  at  their  best 
speed  :  the  ants,  however,  scenting  them,  as  the  Persians  say, 
rush  forth  in  pursuit.  Now  these  animals  are  so  swift,  they  de- 
clare, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  them  :  if  it  were 
not,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  get  a  start  while  the  ants  are 

leg,  between  the  horse  and  the  camel.  In  each  the  leg  is  composed  of  four  bones 
which  are  united  by  throe  joints,  but  of  these  two  only — the  real  knee, which  is  more 
apparent  in  the  camel  than  in  other  quadrupeds  owing  to  the  length  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and  the  hough — have  at  all  the  look  of  knee-joints.  Even  if  the  fetlock  joint 
be  counted,  there  can  be  but  three  knees ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  extend  that  char- 
acter  to  the  hip-joint,  which  is  wholly  concealed. 

•  Bredow  (Geograph.  et  Uranolog.  Herod,  viii.)  and  Nicbuhr  (Geography  of 
Herodotus,  p.  10,  £.  T.)  explain  this  from  Herodotus  s  notion  of  the  earth  as  a  flat 
plain,  on  the  whole  of  which  the  sun  rose  (and  again  set)  at  the  same  moment.  The 
east  therefore,  which  was  close  to  the  sun  in  the  morning,  was  hottest  at  that  time ; 
the  west  was  then  coldest.  In  the  evening  the  case  was  exactly  reversed.  Thus 
Herodotus  would  not  be  describing  any  fact,  but  only  his  own  conceptions  of  what 
most  be  the  case.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  this  is  a  full  account  of 
the  matter.  Herodotus  is  apparently  narrating  what  he  had  heard^  and  it  belongs 
to  his  simplicity  not  to  mix  up  his  own  speculations  with  the  relations  which  he  had 
received  from  others.  Probably  his  own  anticipations  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
accounts  which  had  reached  him  of  the  actual  climate  of  the  gold  region.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  is  made  by  Moorcroft  with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  region 
Dorth  of  the  Himalaya : — **  At  eiyhi  in  the  morning  the  sun  overtops  the  hills  which 
surround  the  little  valley  of  Niti,  and  blazes  with  a  fierceness  of  which  we  were  the 
more  sensible  from  the  cold  of  the  morning.  About  three  the  heat  falls  off  most 
rapidly,  I  have  never  before  experienced  so  sudden  a  transition  from  heat  to  cold, 
and  contrariwise.  At  night  I  am  only  comfortably  warm  with  all  the  bedclothes 
that  I  can  muster.  At  sunrise  a  thick  coarse  woollen  wrapping-gown,  over-shirt, 
cotton  waistcoat,  and  double  cotton  coat,  is  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
At  nine  the  outer  coat  must  be  thrown  off;  at  ten  it  is  desirable  to  get  quit  of  the 
other ;  and  at  noon  the  rest  of  the  garments  are  at  least  incommodious  from  the 
heat.  The  reverse  of  this  process  becomes  necessary  from  half-past  three  till  night  '* 
(As.  Re8.  vol.  xii.  p.  399,  note).  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Greece,  as  with 
ourselves,  the  afternoon  was  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  (see  Buttmann^s  Lexilogus, 
p.  225,  and  especially  note  ''). 
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mustering,  not  a  single  gold-gatherer  could  escape.  During 
the  flight  the  male  camels^  which  are  not  so  fleet  as  the  females, 
grow  tired,  and  begin  to  drag,  first  one,  and  then  the  other  ;  hut 
the  females  recollect  the  young  which  they  have  left  behind,  and 
never  give  way  or  flag.*  Such,  according  to  the  Persians,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indians  get  the  greater  part  of  their  gold , 
some  is  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but  of  this  the  supply  is  more 
scanty.' 

106.  It  seems  as  if  the  extreme  regions  of  the  earth  were 
blessed  by  nature  with  the  most  excellent  productions,  just  in 
the  same  way  that  Greece  enjoys  a  climate  more  excellently  tem- 
pered than  any  other  country.'  In  India,  which,  as  I  observed 
lately,  is  the  furthest  region  of  the  inhabited  world  towards  the 
east,  all  the  four-footed  beasts  and  the  birds  are  very  much 
bigger  than  those  found  elsewhere,  except  only  the  horses, 
which  are  surpassed  by  the  Median  breed  called  the  Nisasan.* 
Gold  too  is  produced  there  in  vast  abundance,  some  dug  from 
the  earth,  some  washed  down  by  the  rivers,  some  carried  oflf  in 
the  mode  which  I  have  but  now  described.  And  fiirther,  there 
are  trees  which  grow  wild  there,  the  fruit  whereof  is  a  wool  ex- 
ceeding in  beauty  and  goodness  that  of  sheep.  The  natives 
make  their  clothes  of  this  tree-wool.* 

107.  Arabia  is  the  last  of  inhabited  lands  towards  the  south, 
and  it  is  the  only  country  which  produces  frankincense,  myrrh, 
cassia,  cinnamon,  and  ladanum.*     The  Arabians'  do  not  get  any 

'  Marko  Polo  relates  that  when  the  Tatars  make  incursions  into  the  countrj 
lying  to  the  north  of  them,  they  adopt  the  same  device  of  riding  mares  which 
have  foals,  and  which  are  therefore  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  young.  (Travel 
p.  746.) 

*  The  whole  of  this  region  of  Central  Asia  is  in  the  highest  degree  auriferous. 
The  ranges  of  tlie  llindoo-Koosh,  Belur  Tagh,  Mus  Tagh,  and  Altai,  e^ipecially  abound 
with  this  precious  metal.  In  the  Altai  mountains,  rude  traces  of  ancient  mining 
have  been  found.  (Ueeren's  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  47.)  Bokhara  and  Thibet  are  especially 
renowned  for  their  productiveness.  On  the  gold  of  Thibet,  see  As.  Res.  voL  xiL, 
pp.  437-9,  &c 

'  Herodotus  seems  to  ascribe  the  excellence  of  the  climate  of  Greece  to  its  cen- 
tral situation,  equally  remote  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  Ho  dues  not 
see  that  this  centrality  is  only  relative,  each  nation  being  the  centre  of  the  world 
known  to  it.  Aristotle  (PoUt.  vii.  6)  goes  beyond  Herodotus,  and  atttibutes  the 
well-attempered  disposition  of  the  Greeks  to  the  samo  cause,  (rh  rvy  'EAAi^rvr 
7€Vor,  &(rirep  fit  a  tv  €  i  Kara  tous  r  d'n  ov  s,  ovrotf  afi<poly  fitrixfi^  ical  ybp  (ydvftof 
Kai  BiavorjTiK6y  idri.') 

^  Nisaea  (NL<aya)  is  mentioned  as  a  district  of  Media  in  the  Bebistun  Inscription 
(Col.  i.  par.  13,  g  11).  Concerning  it^  locahty  and  the  excellency  of  its  horses,  see 
note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  40. 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  47.  "Tree-wool"  is  exactly  the  German  name  for  cottoa 
(Baumwollc). 

"  Lt'danon  or  ladanon,  a  resin  or  gum,  answering  to  the  Ikdin  of  the  Arabs,  wai 
produced  by  the  shiub  ledon,  the  CUtus  Oreticus  of  Dioscondes,  or  Cistus  ladani 
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of  these,  except  the  myrrh,"  without  trouble.  The  frankincense 
they  procure  by  means  of  the  gum  styrax,*  which  the  Greeks 
obtain  from  the  Phoenicians  ;  this  they  bum,  and  thereby  ob- 
tain the  spice.  For  the  trees  which  bear  the  frankincense  are 
guarded  by  winged  serpents,  small  in  size,  and  of  varied  colours, 
whereof  vast  numbers  hang  about  every  tree.  They  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  serpents  that  invade  Egypt  ;^<'  and  there  is 
nothing  but  the  smoke  of  the  styrax  which  will  drive  them  from 
the  trees. 

108.  The  Arabians  say  that  the  whole  world  would  swarm 
with  these  serpents,  if  they  were  not  kept  in  check  in  the  way 
in  which  I  know  that  vipers  are.  Of  a  truth  Divine  Providence 
does  appear  to  be,  as  indeed  one  might  expect  beforehand,  a 
wise  contriver.  For  timid  animals  which  are  a  prey  to  others 
are  all  made  to  produce  young  abundantly,  that  so  the  species 
may  not  be  entirely  eaten  up  and  lost ;  while  savage  and  nox- 
ious creatures  are  made  very  unfruitful  The  hare,  for  instance, 
which  is  hunted  alike  by  beasts,  birds,  and  men,  breeds  so  abun- 

ferus,  a  native  of  Cyprus  and  Candia.  (Cp.  Piin.  xii.  17  ;  see  below,  n.  ch.  112.)  It 
is  now  brought  from  Coustantiuople  and  the  Greek  islands.  It  differed  from  the 
libaudtus  or  frankincense,  which  was  produced  by  the  iibanus-tree,  the  JuniperuB 
Lycia^  or  the  BoswelUa  Thwrifera^  a  native  of  Arabia,  whence  Virgil  says,  **  Soils 
est  thurea  virga  Sabaeis."  (G.  ii.  117).  This  lost  was  used  for  sacrifices  (Her.  i.  183; 
ii.  40),  and  not  for  embalming  (Her.  ii.  86).  It  is  the  lib^u  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  libaneh  or  liboneh,  **  incense,"  which  came  from  Sheba  or 
southern  Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  6  ;  Jer.  vi.  2U).  The  lib4n,  which  is  explained  in  Arabic  by 
the  word  **kondor,^*  answers  to  the  x^^^P<*^  hifiayvrov  of  the  Greek,  the  **granum 
tburis.'*  The  bokhoor-el-burr,  so  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  coarse  particles 
of  frankincense,  made  into  a  cake  and  used  for  incense,  as  in  some  Christian  churches, 
seems  to  be  an  inferior  kind  of  **  granum,"  or  *^  mica  thuris."  The  lib&u  or  libaudtus 
is  Btill  a  production  of  Arabia,  particularly  of  Hadramaut.  Herodotus  extends  the 
epithet  **  libandtophoros,"  or  thuriferus,  to  all  Arabia  (B.  ii.  ch.  8.)  The  name 
lib/in  would  seem  to  be  taken  from  its  whiteness,  lubn,  lebn,  of  the  Hebrew,  whence 
lubn,  **milk,**  and  Mount  Lebanon  (or  Mont  Blanc),  so  called  from  its  snow.  Pliny 
(xii.  17),  citing  Herodotus,  says  the  Arabs  brought  yearly  a  talent-weight  of  **thus** 
to  the  kings  of  Persia,  i^d  he  erroneously  thinks  it  went  to  Persia  at  an  earlier  time 
than  to  Syria  or  Egypt.— [G.  W.] 

'  The  Arabs  supplied  Egypt  with  various  spices  and  gums  which  were  required 
for  embalming  and  other  purposes.  In  Genesis  xxxvii.  25,  the  Ishinaelites  or  Arabs 
were  going  to  Egypt  from  **  Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and 
myrrh."  (See  n.  B.  ii.  ch.  86.)  The  names  are  nukiith,  nx33  styrax  (the  Arabic  nukah, 
J 5^)   gum  tragacanth,  tziri  'nl  opobalsam,  and  lot  db  laden. — [G.  W.] 

*  Smyrna,  the  Greek  name  of  myrrhy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  city.  "  Mir " 
(Exod.  XXX.  23),  the  Hebrew  word,  is  said  to  be  from  its  **  dropping."  It  either 
gave  its  name  to,  or  received  it  from,  "  bitterness,"  mir  or  mor  signifying  "  bitter," 
both  in  Hebrew  aud  Arabic.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is  a  native  of  Arabia 
and  of  the  Somauli  country  S.  of  Abyssinia  (called  by  Ehrenberg  Bulsamodcndron 
myrrha),  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  635 ;  Diodor.  ii.  49).  Plutarch  (de  leid.  s.  80)  says  the 
Egyptians  called  it  *'  6a/,"  but  in  Coptic  it  had  the  name  "»Aa/,"  which  to  a  Greek 
would  have  been  unpronounceable  and  unwritable. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  is  the  **  gum  storax  "  of  modern  commerce. 

*  Vide  supra,  ii.  76.    If  serpents,  they  should  be  oviparous. — [G.  W.] 
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dantly  as  even  to  superfetate,*  a  thing  which  is  true  of  no  other 
animal.  You  find  in  a  hare's  belly,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  young  all  covered  with  fur,  others  quite  naked,  others 
again  just  fully  formed  in  the  womb,  while  the  hare  perhaps  has 
lately  conceived  afresh.  The  lioness,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  boldest*  of  brutes,  brings  forth  young 
but  once  in  her  lifetime,^  and  then  a  single  cub  ;*  she  cannot 
possibly  conceive  again,  since  she  loses  her  womb  at  the  same 
time  that  she  drops  her  young.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  as 
soon  as  the  cub  begins  to  stir  inside  the  dam,  his  claws,  which 
are  sharper  than  those  of  any  other  animal,  scratch  the  womb ; 
as  time  goes  on,  and  he  grows  bigger,  he  tears  it  ever  more  and 
more  ;  so  that  at  last,  when  the  birth  comes,  there  is  not  a 
morsel  in  the  whole  womb  that  is  sound. 

109.  Now  with  respect  to  the  vipers  and  the  winged  snakes 
of  Arabia,  if  they  increased  as  fast  as  their  nature  would  allow, 
impossible  were  it  for  man  to  maintain  himself  upon  the  earth. 

Accordingly  it  Js^ found  that  when  the  male  and  female  come 
together,  at  the  very  moment  of  impregnation,  the  female  seizes 
the  male  by  the  neck,  and' having  once^stened,  cannot  be 

I  brought  to  leave  go  till  she  has  bit  the  neck  entirely  through. 

V^^nd  so  tlio  male  perishes ;  but  after  a  while  he  is  reven^d 
upon  the  female  by  means  of  the  young,  which,  while  still  un- 
born, gnaw  a  passage  through  the  womb,  and  then  through  the 
belly  of  their  mother,  and  so  make  their  entrance  into  the  world. 
Contrariwise,  other  snakes,  which  are  harmless,  lay  eggs,  and 
hatch  a  vast  number  of  young.  Vipers  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  the  winged  serpents  are  nowhere  seen  except  in 
Arabia,  where  they  are  all  congregated  together.  This  makes 
them  appear  so  numerous. 

110.  Such,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  the  Arabians  obtain 
their  frankincense  ;  their  manner  of  collecting  the  cassia  *  is  the 

'  This  fact  has  been  often  questioned  ;  but  (as  Bahr  shows)  it  has  in  its  favour 
Linnaeus,  and  the  author  of  the  Allgemeine  Historic  der  Natur  (Hanib.  and  Lcips. 
1767).  The  former  says:  *'Lepus  iminensus  parturitionc  per  totam a^tatein,  super- 
fctationc  haud  rar&'*  (i.  p.  161). 

"  The  courage  of  the  lion  has  been  recently  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Gumming  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  wliose  experience  certainly  tends  to  lower  the  char- 
acter of  the  king  of  brutes.  Still,  under  the  pressure  of  hunger,  or  where  he  has 
cubs  to  defend,  the  bold  net's  of  the  lion  is  remarkable.  (See  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming's 
Lion-IIunter,  pp.  119,  316,  kc.) 

*  The  fabulous  character  of  the  whole  of  this  account  was  known  to  Aristotle, 
who  truly  obdcrves  that  the  lioness  brings  forth  young  in  the  spring  of  the  year  lor 
many  years  in  succession,  and  more  usually  lays  up  two  cubs  than  one.  (Hist.  An. 
vi.  31.) 

*  According  to  Mr.  Gordon  Cunnning,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  lioness  to  have 
fhree  or  four  cubs  at  a  birth.     (Lion-Hunter,  pp.  116,  326,  &c.) 

*  Cassia  and  cinnamon,  according  to  Larcher  (note  ad  loc),  are  from  the  8ain€ 
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following  : — They  cover  all  their  body  and  their  face  with  the 
hides  of  oxen  and  other  skins,  leaving  only  holes  for  the  eyes, 
and  thus  protected  go  in  search  of  the  cassia,  which  grows  in 
a  lake  of  no  great  depth.  All  round  the  shores  and  in  the  lake 
itself  there  dwell  a  number  of  winged  animals,  much  resembling 
bats,  which  screech  horribly,  and  are  very  valiant.  These  crea- 
tures they  must  keep  from  their  eyes  all  the  while  that  they 
gather  the  cassia.^ 

111.  Still  more  wonderful  is  the  mode  in  which  they  collect 
the  cinnamon.'  Where  the  wood  grows,  and  what  country  pro- 
duces it,  they  cannot  tell — only  some,  following  probability, 
relate  that  it  comes  from  the  country  in  which  Bacchus  was 

tree,  the  only  difference  being  that  cinnamon  is  properly  the  branch  with  the  bark 
on  ;  cassia  is  the  bark  without  the  branch.  Since  the  former  ceased  to  be  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  the  latter  has  usurped  its  name.  Thus  our  cinnamon  is  not  the 
cinnamon  of  the  ancients,  but  their  cassia.  The  word  cassia  is  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  root  (Tirp),  wiiich  means  *'  to  cut  or  scrape  off  the  surface ; "  whence  tJso 
nP^pia,  **  a  phine." 

*  The  cassia  is  supposed  to  be  the  Laurus  cassia,  or,  according  to  some,  the 
Cassia  fistula.  In  Hebrew  (Exod.  xxx.  24)  it  is  called  kedh  OTTpj  or  ketzinh  (n^'^Sp), 
signifying  "  split  "  or  **  peeled  off,"  which  would  apply  to  the  Laurus  cassia,  or  to 
our  modem  cinnamon.  But  Herodotus  says  they  *' gathered  "  the  cassin,  it  should 
not  therefore  be  cinnamon ;  and  the  Laurus  cassia  and  Laurus  cinnamomum  are  too 
much  alike  to  be  considered  in  those  days  two  distinct  trees.  If  a  fruit,  was  this 
the  nutmeg,  the  Myristica  moschata  ?  But  it  is  of  the  Laurus  tribe  also,  and  does 
not  grow  in  shallow  water,  nor  does  the  cinnamon,  which  requires  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
as  Pliny  states  (xii.  19).  Cassia  is  supposed  to  be  the  Malay  word  kashu^  '*  wood;  " 
bat  this  and  cinnamon  were  perhaps  both  Arab  or  PhoDuician  names.  Pliny^s  descrip- 
tion of  the  "casia"(xii.  19)  certainly  agrees  very  well  with  the  real  cinnamon. — [G.W.] 

^  The  modern  cinnamon  is  the  rind  of  the  Laurus  cinnamomum  of  Ceylon,  the 
Arabic  Kirfeh.  The  name  cinnamomum  has  been  applied  to  different  plants.  That 
of  Herodotus,  taken  by  birds  to  build  their  nests,  could  not  have  been  a  cinnamon- 
branch  ;  and,  if  not  altogether  a  fable,  should  rather  be  the  calamus,  or  aromatic 
reed,  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxx.  23,  and  by  Diodorus,  ii.  49 ;  Dionysius,  Perieg. 
937 ;  Plin.  xii.  22  ;  and  other  writers.  Pliny,  though  he  speaks  of  a  bird  building 
its  nest  of  **  cinnamum  "  in  Arabia  (x.  83),  denies  that  the  real  cinnamon  (cinna- 
momum) grows  in  that  country  (xii.  18);  and  (in  c.  19)  treats  *' Herodotus  as  a 
great  dealer  in  fables  for  the  story  of  birds  building  their  nests  of  cinnamon  and 
cassia,*'  which  he  makes  the  production  of  Ethiopia.  The  cinnamon  was  kept  cut 
like  a  coppice,  and  the  twigs  were  thought  the  best.  The  cinnamomum  or  cinnamon 
was  of /too  kinds  (Plin.  xii.  19),  and  the  cinnamum  which  grew  in  Syria  and  Arabia, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  a  distinct  plant  (xii.  18,  and  xvi.  82).  A  coarse  grass  still 
grows  in  the  deserts  between  Nubia  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  has  the  same  aromatic 
scent  as  cinnamon.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  635,  ed.  Cas.)  mentions  cinnamomum,  thus  or 
libanus,  and  myrrh,  as  productions  of  Arabia ;  but  this  cinnamon  was  either  a  dif- 
ferent plant,  or  merely  imported  through  that  country.  Again,  in  b.  ii.  p.  65,  and 
b.  xvii.  (beg<^.  p.  540)  he  makes  it  a  production  of  the  country  above  Meroe,  and  in 
b.  xvii.  p.  543,  he  says  Sesostris  went  into  Ethiopia,  even  to  the  *'  cinnamomiferous  ^* 
region.  Others  also  place  this  region  to  the  S.  of  Abyssinia.  Dionys.  Perieg.,  who 
BMSutions  it  in  Southern  Arabia,  says  (944) : — 

"Opvtdfs  8*  kripwbtv  aotK'firwv  awh  yrjaoiy 
^H\dov  tpvWa  <pfpuvT«s  iiKTipaaiwv  Kivafid>fiw¥, 

And  this  should  be  Pliny's  "  cinnamum.** — [G.  W.] 
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brought  up. 8  Great  birds,  they  say,  bring  the  sticks  which  we 
Greeks,  taking  the  word  from  the  Phoenicians,*  call  cinnamon, 
and  carry  them  up  into  the  air  to  make  their  nests.  These  are 
festened  with  a  sort  of  mud  to  a  sheer  face  of  rock,  where  no 
foot  of  man  is  able  to  climb.  So  the  Arabians,  to  get  the  cin- 
namon, use  the  following  artifice.  They  cut  all  the  oxen  and 
asses  and  beasts  of  burthen  that  die  in  their  land  into  laige 
pieces,  which  they  carry  with  them  into  those  regions,  and  place 
near  the  nests  :  then  they  withdraw  to  a  distance,  and  the  old 
birds,  swooping  down,  seize  the  pieces  of  meat  and  fly  with 
them  up  to  their  nests ;  which,  not  being  able  to  support  the 
weight,  break  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.*  Hereupon  the  Arabians 
return  and  collect  the  cinnamon,  which  is  afterwards  carried  from 
Arabia  into  other  countries. 

112.  Ledanum,  which  the  Arabs  call  ladanum,  is  procured 
in  a  yet  stranger  fashion.  Found  in  a  most  inodorous  place,  it 
is  the  sweetest-scented  of  all  substances.  It  is  gathered  from 
the  beards  of  he-goats,'  where  it  is  found  sticking  like  gum, 
having  come  from  the  bushes  on  which  they  browse.  It  is  used 
in  many  sorts  of  unguents,  and  is  what  the  Arabs  bum  chiefly 
as  incense. 

113.  Concerning  the  spices  of  Arabia  let  no  more  be  said. 
The  whole  country  is  scented  with  them,  and  exhales  an  odour 
marvellously  sweet.  There  are  also  in  Arabia  two  kinds  of  sheep 
worthy  of  admiration,  the  like  of  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
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Ethiopia  probably,  v.  8.  ii.  140. 

The  PhaMiician  word  was  probably  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  which  is  "plSSp, 

cinnamon  (Exod.  xxx.  23  ;  Cant.  iv.  14).  Hence  the  Greek  Kiyyafiocvoy^  and  the 
Latin  '^  ciunamtun.^^  Bochart  (Piialcg.  ii.  iii.)  observes  that  a//  the  Greek  names 
of  spices  are  of  Semitic  origin.     Cassia  is  the  n5^:cp  of  Ps.  xlv.  9.     Myrrh  {cfivpva) 

is  lia  (Cant.   iii.  6).     Frankincense  (Ki^avwrSt)  is  naS^b  (Cant.  iv.  14).     In  the 

same  way  he  identifies  galbanum,  bdellium,  nard,  aloes,  &c.,  with  Hebrew  words, 
i^edanum  is  omitted  from  his  list,  but  perliaps  it  may  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
:::b  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  cf.  Buxtorf  ad  voc).     As  the  Phoenicians  imported  all  these 

spices  into  Greece,  they  would  naturally  be  known  to  the  Greeks  by  Phoemcian 
names. 

^  Bochart  (1.  s.  c.)  suggests  an  etymological  foundation  to  this  story.  He  re- 
marks that  in  Hebrew  the  word  D73p,  kinnim^  means   "nests,"  and  "(Sp,  A'tnnen, 

'*  to  build  a  nest."  Hence,  he  says,  an  occasion  for  the  fable.  The  story,  however, 
evidently  belongs  to  a  whole  class  of  Eastern  tales,  wherein  an  important  part  is 
played  by  great  birds.  Compare  the  rocs  in  the  story  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  the  talc  related  by  Marco  Polo  l^Travels,  p.  658)  of  the  mines 
of  Golconda. 

'^  Pliny  (xii.  17)  says  the  ladanum  adhered  to  the  hair  of  goats,  as  they  browsed 
upon  the  mastic  shrub,  and  this  fact  evidently  led  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
(see  n.  *  on  ch.  1«>7).  The  mastic  is  another  resin  from  the  Piataccia  Orientalit^ 
so  common  still  in  Greece,  where  it  is  called,  as  of  old,  ax^vo%^  a  name  given  also 
to  the  F.  Lcntiscwi. — [G.  W.J 
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seen  ;'  the  one  kind  has  long  tails,  not  less  than  thi-ee  cubits  in 
length,  which,  if  they  were  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground, 
would  be  bruised  and  fall  into  sores.  ^As  it  is,  all  the  shep- 
herds know^  jnough  of  carp&ntftrinc  tl^^^Q  httieTructs  for 
their  sheep^s'^ails.  Tlie  trucks  are  placed  under  the  tails,^each 
sheep  navlng  one^to  himself,  and  the  tails  are  then  tied  down 
upon  them.  The  other  kind  has  a  broad  tail,  which  is  a  cubit 
across  sometimes.^ 

114.  Where  the  south  declines  towards  the  setting  sun  lies 
the  country  called  Ethiopia,  the  last  inhabited  land  in  that 
direction.  There  gold  is  obtained  in  great  plenty,'  huge  ele- 
phafnts  abound,  with  wild  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  ebony  ;  and  the 
men  are  taller,  handsomer,  and  longer  lived  than  anywhere  else. 

115.  Now  these  are  the  furthest  regions  of  the  world  in 
Asia  and  Libya.  Of  the  extreme  tracts  of  Europe  towards  the 
west  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  ;  for  I  do  not  allow  that 
there  is  any  river,  to  which  the  barbarians  give  the  name  of 
Eridanus,  emptying  itself  into  the  northern  sea,  whence  (as  the 
tale  goes)  amber  is  procured  ;•  nor  do  I  know  of  any  islands  called 

•  Sheep  of  this  character  have  acquired  among  our  writers  the  name  of  Cape 
Sheep,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  species  chietiy  affected  by  our  settlers  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  common  in  Africa  and  throughout  the  East,  being 
found  not  only  in  Arabia,  but  in  Persia,  Syria,  Affghanistan,  Egypt,  Barbary,  and 
even  Asia  Minor.  A  recent  traveller,  writing  from  Smyrna,  says: — "The  sheep  ol 
the  country  are  the  Cape  sheep,  having  a  kind  of  apron  tail,  entirely  of  rich  marrowy 
fat,  extending  to  the  width  of  their  hind  quarters,  and  frequently  trailing  on  the 
ground ;  the  weight  of  the  tail  is  often  more  than  six  or  eight  pounds."  (Fellows*s 
Ana  Minor,  p.  lu.) 

Leo  Africanus,  writing  in  the  15th  century,  regards  the  broad  tail  as  the  great 
difference  between  the  sheep  of  Africa  and  that  of  Europe.  Ue  declares  that  one 
which  he  had  teen  in  Egypt  weighed  80  lbs.  Ue  also  mentions  the  use  of  trucks 
(ix.  p.  293  A),  which  is  still  common  in  North  Africa: — '*  Vervecibus,"  he  says, 
**  adeo  crassescit  cauda  ut  seipsos  dimovere  non  possint ;  vcrum  qui  eorum  curam 
gerunt,  caudam  exiguis  vehiculis  alligantes  gradum  promoverc  faciunt." 

•  Perhaps  a  variety,  rather  than  a  distinct  species.  (Cf.  Hocrcn's  As.  Nat.  vol. 
ii.  p.  119.) 

•  Vide  supra,  ch.  22.  With  regard  to  the  ebony,  see  ch.  97,  note  \  For  the 
?ize  of  the  men,  see  ch.  20,  note  *. 

•  Here  Herodotus  is  over-cautious,  and  rejects  as  fable  what  we  can  see  to  be 
truth.  The  amber  district  upon  the  northern  sea  is  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  about 
the  gulf  of  Dantzig,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula  and  Niemen  (the  Frische  Nehrung 
and  Kurische  Nehrung  of  our  maps),  which  is  still  one  of  the  best  amber  regions  in 
the  world.  The  very  name,  Eridanus,  lingers  there  in  the  Rhodaunc,  the  small 
stream  which  washes  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Dantzig.  It  is  possible  that  in 
early  times  the  name  attached  rather  to  the  Vistula  than  the  Rhodaune.  For  the 
word  Eridanus  (=  Rhodanus)  seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  especially  to  great  and  strong-running  rivers.  The  Italian  Eridanus  (the 
Po),  the  Transalpine  Rhodanus  (the  Rhone),  and  the  still  more  northern  Rh^nus 
(the  Rhine),  a  name  in  which  we  may  recognise  a  similar  contraction  to  that  which 
bafl  now  changed  Rhodanus  into  Rh^ne,  arc  all  streams  of  this  character.  The 
main  root  of  the  word  appears  in  the  Sanscrit  «rM-,  the  Greek  pt-  ^u-  (hre-,  hru-,  or 
rhe-,  rhu-),  the  Latin  ri-vus,  our  ri-ver,  the  German  rinnen,  &c.     This  root  appears 
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the  Cassiterides ''  (Tin  Islands),  whence  the  tin  comes  which  we 
use.     For  in  the  first  place  the  name  Eridanus  is  manifestly  not 

to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Indo-Germanic  nations.  In  Eridanus,  Rhodanus, 
&c.,  it  is  joined  with  a  root  dan  {=  "stream,**  or  "water**),  which  is  also  very 
widely  spread,  appearing  in  the  words  jDanube,  Dane,  i>wiester,  iDiiieper,  Jhn, 
/>onau,  Doneiz,  Tanais,  Tana^  and  perhaps  in  JoV'dan. 

''  This  name  was  applied  to  the  Selince,  or  Scilly  Isles;  and  the  imperfect  inform- 
ation respecting  the  site  of  the  mines  of  tin  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  tbere^ 
instead  of  on  the  mainland  (of  Cornwall).  Strabo  thought  they  were  in  the  open 
sea  between  Spain  and  Britain  (iii.  125),  and  that  they  produced  tin,  though  be  al- 
lows this  was  exported  from  Britain  to  Gaul.  Folybius  was  aware  that  it  came  from 
Britain;  and  Diodorus  (v.  21,  22)  mentions  its  being  found  and  smelted  near  Bel- 
erium  (the  Land's  End),  and  being  run  into  pigs  (cir  iLarpaydKtay  pvdfiois)  it  was 
carried  to  an  island  off  Britain  called  Ictis,  in  carts,  at  low  tide,  when  the  channel 
is  dry.  It  was  there  bought  by  traders,  who  took  it  on  horses  through  Gaul  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  lie  afterwards  speaks  of  "  tin-mines  of  the  Cassiteridcs  Is- 
lands, lying  off  Iberia,  in  the  ocean,**  and  of  the  quantity  sent  from  Britain  through 
Gaul  to  Mussalia  and  Xarb6na.  Ictis  is  the  Vectis  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  Vecta  of 
Antoninus*  Itinerary,  now  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  the  Ictis  mentioned  by  Diodonu 
wais  evidently  St.  Michacl*8  Mount  in  Cornwall.  Timfeus  speaks  of  Mictis,  6  days' 
sail  from  Britain  (Plin.  iv.  80).  Pliny  and  Solinus  also  thought  the  Cassiteridei 
were  out  at  sea  over  against  Spain  (iv.  86;  vii.  67).  Strabo  says,  "  they  are  10  in 
number,  one  only  inhabited,  near  to  each  other,  and  lying  northward  from  the  port 
of  the  Artabri  (Finisterre  or  Corunna).  The  people  live  by  their  cattle,  and  having 
mines  of  tin  and  lead,  they  exchange  these  and  skins  for  pottery,  salt,  and  bronze 
manufactures."  Ptolemy  thought  they  were  10,  and  P.  Mela  (iii.  6)  says  they  were 
called  Cassiteridcs  from  the  tin  that  abounded  there.  He  docs  not  mention  them 
in  Britain,  but  "  in  Celticis.**  All  these  accounts  show  how  confused  an  idea  tbej 
had  of  them,  and  how  well  the  Phoenicians  kept  the  secret  of  the  tin-mines,  which 
is  further  proved  by  the  well-known  story  of  the  Phoenician  captain,  who,  when 
chased  by  a  Roman,  steered  upon  a  shoal,  and  caused  the  wreck  of  his  own  and  his 
pursuer's  ship,  rather  than  betray  it;  for  which  he  was  rewarded  from  the  public 
treasury  (Strabo,  iii.  at  the  end).  Tlie  bronze  swords,  daggers,  and  spear-heads  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  found  in  England,  wliich  have  neither  a  Greek  nor  a  Roman 
type,  were  probably  ^V*^  introduced  by  this  trade. 

The  Greek  name  Kaaair^po^  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  Kasdecr ;  but  the  notion 
that  it  was  a  British  word  is  at  once  disproved  by  A'astira,  signifying  "tin**  in 
Sanscrit.  Its  Hebrew  name  JBedecl,  b^"-,  "separated,"  a  "substitute"  {perhapt 
an  "  alloy"),  may  refer  to  its  principal  use  in  mailing  bronze,  or  to  its  being  foutd 
with  silver  in  the  ore.  Pliny  calls  it  "lead,"  or  "white  lead"  (iv.  30;  vii.  67); 
Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  C)  merely  "lead."  A  blue  metal  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures i« 
called  Khasdy  or  Khusbt ,  and  in  another  place  mention  is  made  of  Khaxit ;  but  this 
has  been  thought  to  be  lapis  lazzuli.    In  Coptic  tin  is  Tltram^  or  Tltran^  and  Bascr^ 

S^Cii^f.     According  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  it  is  called  in  India  Kalahi,  and  by  the 

Malays  T'nnah. 

Tlie  Arabs  call  tin  safieh.  Their  tencka,  "  tin-plate,'*  bears  a  rrsem>)lance  to  the 
German  zinv,  the  Swedish  tenn,  the  Icelandic  ditt,  and  our  tin.  Pliny  (iv.  84)  men- 
tions it  in  the  North  of  Spain;  and  a  small  quantity  is  still  found  in  Lugo,  and  in- 
otlier  district  of  Gallicia ;  but  it  was  principally  obtained  by  the  Phoenicians  from 
Britain.  It  is,  however,  probable,  from  its  being  known  by  the  Sanscrit  name 
kastira,  that  it  went  at  a  very  remote  period  from  the  Malay  Islands  to  India  and 
Central  Asia;  and  Ezekiel  mentions  tin,  with  silver,  iron,  and  lead,  coming  to  Tyre 
from  Tarshish(xxvii.  12),  which  was  the  same  Tarshish,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  whence 
Solomon  received  "gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,"  once  every  three  years 
(2  Chron.  ix.  21).  and  to  which  the  ships  built  by  Jelioshaphat  and  Ahaziah  were  to 
go  from  Eziongeber  "on  the  Rod  Sea  in  the  land  of  Edom"(l  Kings  xxii.  46; 
2  Chron.  xx.  30,  37).   The  first  mention  of  tin  in  the  Bible  is  in  Num.  xxxi.  22 ;  tud 
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a  1)arbarian  word  at  all,  but  a  Greek  name,  invented  by  some 
poet  or  other ;  and  secondly,  though  I  have  taken  vast  pains,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  an  assurance  from  an  eye-witness 
that  there  is  any  sea  on  the  further  side  of  Europe.  Neverthe- 
less, tin  and  amber  ®  do  certainly  come  to  us  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

116.  The  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  very  much  richer  in 
gold  than  any  other  region  :^  but  how  it  is  procured  I  have  no 

in  Isaiah  i.  25,  and  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  it  is  mentioned  as  an  alloy.  It  is  not  possible  to 
decide  when  it  was  first  brought  from  Britain,  but  probably  at  a  very  early  time. 
Tin  is  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  among  the  imports  from  Egypt  to  the  Indian 
coast,  and  it  was  brought  long  before  that  from  Britain  by  the  Fhoenicians.  Tin 
was  not  discovered  in  Germany  till  1240  ▲.  d. 

The  quantity  used  of  old  for  making  bronze  was  very  great,  and  the  remote 
period  when  that  mixed  metal  was  made  shows  how  early  the  mines  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  countries  were  known.  An  Egyptian  bronze,  apparently  cast,  has 
been  found  bearing  the  name  of  Papi  of  the  6th  dynasty,  more  than  2000  years 
B.  0. ;  and  bronze  knives  appear  from  the  sculptures  to  have  been  used  before  that 
fime.  Bronze  was  first  merely  hammered  into  shape,  then  cast,  then  cast  hollow  on 
a  core  or  inner  mould.  In  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  it  had  generally  10 
or  20  parts  of  tin  to  90  or  80  of  copper,  but  for  ornamental  purposes  the  alloys 
varied,  and  silver  was  sometimes  introduced. 

One  pig  of  tin  has  been  found  in  England,  which,  as  it  differs  from  those  made  by 
the  Bomans,  Normans,  and  others,  is  supposed  to  be  Phccnician.     It  is  remarkable 

from  its  shape,  and  from  a  particular  mark 
upon  it,  evidently  taken  from  the  usual 
form  of  the  trough  into  which  the  metal 
was  run.  It  is  in  the  Truro  Museum,  and  a 
cast  of  it  is  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology  in  London.  It  is  about  2  ft.  1 1  in. 
lon^ll  in.  broad,  and  3  in.  high. 

The  Carthaginians  also  went  to  Britain  for  tin,  ns  the  Tyrians  had  before.  See 
the  Poem  of  Festus  Avienus  on  Himilco's  exploring  the  N.W.  coasts  of  Europe, 
between  862  and  850  b.  c.  The  islands  of  the  Albioni  and  Hibcrni  arc  both  men- 
tioned, and  the  tin  islands  (Estrymnides  near  Albion.  (Of  Carthnge  and  early 
Greek  colonies,  see  Veil.  Paterculus,  and  n.  *  on  Book  ii.  ch.  32.) — [G.  W.] 

*  Herodotus  is  quite  correct  in  his  information  respecting  ambur  being  found  at 
the  extremity  of  Europe,  though  not  at  the  West.  Sotacus  (according  to  Pliny, 
zxzvii.  11)  thought  in  Britain.  Pliny  mentions  the  insects  in  amber,  and  speaks  of 
its  coming  from  North  Germany,  where  it  was  called  *'glesum"  (glass.').  Compare 
Tacit.  Germ.  45.  Diodorus  (v.  22)  says  it  is  found  at  an  island  above  Gaul,  over 
against  Scythia,  called  Basilea,  thrown  np  by  the  sea,  and  nowhere  else.  It  still 
comet  mainly  from  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  Konigsberg  and  Memel, 
bat  is  not  quite  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  amber 
of  Catania  contains  insects  of  Europe,  that  of  the  Baltic  has  insects  of  Asia. — 
[G.  W.] 

*  It  appears,  by  the  mention  of  the  Arimaspi,  that  the  European  gold  region 
of  which  Herodotus  here  speaks,  is  the  district  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  which 
modem  geography  would  assign  to  Asia.  (Vide  infrll,  iv.  27.)  Herodotus,  it  must 
be  remembered,  regards  Europe  as  extending  the  whole  length  of  both  Africa  and 
Asia,  since  he  makes  the  Phasis,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Araxes  (Jaxartes)  the  boun- 
daries  between  Asia  and  Europe  (infriL,  iv.  45).  He  would  therefore  assign  the 
whole  of  Siberia,  including  the  Ural  and  Altai  chains,  to  Europe.  The  Russian  gold* 
fluines  in  these  mountain-ranges,  which  were  not  very  productive  up  to  a  recent 
period  (Heeren*s  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  45),  have  yielded  enormously  of  late  years.  The 
annual  production  at  the  present  time  is  said  to  be  from  four  to  five  million  pounds 
Merling. 
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certain  knowledge.  The  story  runs,  that  the  one-eyed  Arimaspi 
purloin  it  from  the  griffins  ;  but  here  too  I  am  incredulous,  and 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  there  is  a  race  of  men  born  with 
one  eye,  who  in  all  else  resemble  the  rest  of  mankind.  Never- 
theless it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  extreme  regions  of  the  earth, 
which  surround  and  shut  up  within  themselves  all  other  coun- 
tries, produce  the  things  which  are  the  rarest,  and  which  men 
.•eckon  the  most  beautiful. 

117.  There  is  a  plain  in  Asia  which  is  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
a  mountain -range,  and  in  this  mountain-range  are  five  openings. 
The  plain  lies  on  the  confines  of  the  Chorasmians,  Hyrcaniana, 
Parthians.  Sarangians,  and  Thaminaeans,  and  belonged  formerly 
to  the  first-mentioned  of  those  peoples.   Ever  since  the  Persians, 
however,  obtained  the  mastery  of  Asia,  it  has  been  the  property 
of  the  Great  King.     A  mighty  river,  called  the  A  cos,"  flows 
from  the  hills  inclosing  the  plain  ;  and  this  stream,  formerly, 
splitting  into  five  channels,  ran  through  the  five  openings  in  the 
hills,  and  watered  the  lands  of  the  five  nations  which  dweD 
around.     The  Persian  came,  however,  and  conquered  the  region, 
and  then  it  went  ill  with  the  people  of  these  lands.     The  Great 
King  blocked  up  all  the  passages  between  the  hills  with  dykes 
and  flood-gates,  and  so  prevented  the  water  from  flowing  out. 
Then  the  plain  within  the  hills  became  a  sea,  for  the  river  kept 
rising,  and  the  water  could  find  no  outlet.     From  that  time  the 
five  nations  which  were  wont  formerly  to  have  the  use  of  the 
stream,  losing  their  accustomed  8ui)ply  of  water,  have  been  in 
great  distress.     In  winter,  indeed,  they  have  rain  from  heaven 
like  the  rest  of  the  w'orld,  but  in  summer,  after  sowing  their 
millet  and  their  sesame,  they  always  stood  in  need  of  water  from 
the  river.     When,  therefore,  they  sufier  from  this  want,  hasten- 
ing to  Persia,  men  and  women  alike,  they  take  their  station  at 

"  The  Aces  lias  been  taken  for  the  Oxus  («/»/Aw«),  the  Ochus  (Tejcnd?)  theMa^ 
gas  (^Murfiab\  the  Acesines  {Chemib),  and  the  Etyinander  (IJclmemi).  See  Bahrad 
loc.  It  should  undoubtodiy  be  a  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the  £lburz  range,  near 
Meshed  or  Herat,  where  alone  the  territories  of  the  five  nations  named  coulu 
approach  one  another.  But  no  river  can  be  found  which  at  all  answers  the  descrip- 
tion. The  plain  and  the  five  openings  are  probably  a  fable  ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
tale  may  be  found  in  the  distribution  by  the  Persian  Government  of  the  waters  [most 
likely)  of  the  Ilcri-rud,  which  is  capable  of  being  led  through  the  hills  into  the  lo* 
country  north  of  the  range,  or  of  being  prolonged  westward  along  the  range,  or  finally 
of  being  turned  southward  into  the  desert.  (See  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  1^^ 
et.  seqq.)  The  wild  tribes  now  quarrel  for  this  stream,  and  not  unfrequently  turn 
its  course.  In  such  quarrels  blood  is  often  shed,  and  sometimes  they  are  even  the 
Dccasion  of  actual  wars  (ibid.  pp.  276,  305,  &e.).  Under  a  strong  government,  th« 
water  sujiply  w  ould  of  course  have  been  regulated,  and  so  good  an  opportunitv  of 
raising  a  revenue  was  no  doubt  seized  with  alacrity.  For  the  modern  Persian  cusWB 
lec  the  nest  note. 
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the  gate  of  the  king's  palace,  and  wail  aloud.  Then  the  king 
orders  the  flood-gates  to  be  opened  towards  the  country  whose 
need  is  greatest^  and  lets  the  soil  drink  until  it  has  had  enough  ; 
after  which  the  gates  on  this  side  are  shut,  and  others  are  un- 
closed for  the  nation  which,  of  the  remainder,  needs  it  most. 
It  has  been  told  me  that  the  king  never  gives  the  order  to  open 
the  gates  till  the  suppliants  have  paid  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  over  and  above  the  tribute.'* 

118.  Of  the  seven  Persians  who  rose  up  against  the  Magus, 
one,  Intaphemes,  lost  his  life  very  shortly  after  the  outbreak,' 
for  an  act  of  insolence.  He  wished  to  enter  the  palace  and 
transact  a  certain  business  with  the  king.  Now  the  law  was 
that  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising  against  the  Ma- 
gus might  enter  unannounced  into  the  king's  presence,  unless 
he  happened  to  be  in  private  with  his  wife.'  So  Intaphemes 
would  not  have  any  one  announce  him,  but,  as  he  belonged  to 
the  seven,  claimed  it  as  his  right  to  go  in.  The  doorkeeper, 
however,  and  chief  usher  forbade  his  entrance,  since  the  king, 
they  said,  was  with  his  wife.  But  Intaphemes  thought  they 
told  lies ;  so,  drawing  his  scymitar,  he  cut  off  their  noses  and 
their  ears,^  and,  hanging  them  on  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  put 
the  bridle  round  their  necks,  and  so  let  them  go. 

119.  Then  these  two  men  went  and  showed  themselves  to 
the  king,  and  told  him  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  they  were 
thus  treated.     Darius  trembled  lest  it  was  by  the  common  con- 

''  The  sale  of  water  is  now  practised  throughout  the  whole  of  Persia,  and  the 
money  thus  raised  forms  a  considerable  Item  iu  the  revenue.  Each  province  has  its 
Mirab,  or  Water-Lord,  who  superintends  the  distribution  of  the  water  within  his  dis- 
trict,  and  collects  the  payments  due  on  this  account  from  the  inhabitants.  Chardin 
■ays :  **  Chaque  province  a  un  oiiicier  ^tabli  sur  les  caux  de  la  province,  qu*on  appelle 
liirab,  c*est-iL-dire  Prince  de  l^Eau^  qui  r6gle  la  distribution  de  Teau  partout,  avec 
grande  exactitude,  ayant  toujours  ses  gens  uux  courans  des  ruisseaux  pour  les  faire 
aller  de  canton  en  canton,  et  de  champ  en  champ,  selon  ses  ordres.  .  .  Les  terres  et 
les  jardins  d'Ispahan,  et  des  environs,  payent  vhigt  sols  Tannde  au  Koi  par  girib^  qui 
eat  leur  mesure  de  terre  ordinaire,  laquclle  est  moindre  qu'un  arpeut "  (tom.  iii.  p. 
100.     Compare  Chesuey's  Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  ii.  p.  660). 

'  It  seems  probable  that  Herodotus  places  this  event  too  early  in  the  history. 
It  can  scarcely  have  occurred  before  the  revolt  of  Babylon  (infr&,  150-9),  or 
Intaphemes  would  not  have  occupied  the  post  of  honour  which  he  fills  in  the 
Behistun  Inscription  (Col.  iv.  pur.  i8,  §4),  which  was  set  up  subsequently  to  that 
event.    (See  Col.  Kawliuson^s  Additional  Note  on  the  Beh.  Insc.  p.  xii.) 

'  Supra,  ch.  84.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  revolt  of  Intaphemes  was  a  more 
serious  matter  than  Herodotus  imagined.  j!iSchylus,  who  made  Intaphemes  (his 
Artaphreues)  the  actual  slayer  of  the  Pscudo-Sincrdis,  regarded  him  as  king  of 
Persia  before  Darius.  (Pers.  1.  774,  Scholef.  Compare,  however,  Bloomfield's  note 
adloc.) 

'  This  mode  of  punishment  has  always  been  common  in  the  East.  With  regard 
to  its  frequency  in  ancient  Persia  see  note  '  to  ch.  69.  Chardin  notices  its  continu- 
ance to  his  day  (tom.  iii.  p.  293).  Its  infliction  by  the  revolted  Sepoys  on  our  owa 
eountrymen  and  countrywomen  in  1857  will  occur  to  all  readers. 
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Bent  of  the  six  that  the  deed  had  been  done  ;  he  therefore  sent 
for  them  all  in  turn,  and  sounded  them  to  know  if  they  ap- 
proved the  conduct  of  Intaphernes.     When  he  found  by  theii 
answers  that  there  had  been  no  concert  between  him  and  them, 
he  laid  hands  on  Intaphernes,  his  children,  and  all  his  near  kin- 
dred ;  strongly  suspecting  that  he  and  his  friends  were  about  to 
raise  a  revolt.     When  all  had  been  seized  and  put  in  chains,  as 
malefactors  condemned  to  death,  the  wife  of  Intaphernes  came 
and  stood  continually  at  the  palace-gates,  weeping  and  wailing 
sore.     Bo  Darius  after  a  while,  seeing  that  she  never  ceased  to 
stand  and  weep,  was  touched  with  pity  for  her,  and  bade  a  mes- 
senger  go  to  her  and  say,  "  Lady,  king  Darius  gives  thee  as  a 
boon  the  life  of  one  of  thy  kinsmen — choose  which  thou  wilt  of 
the  prisoners."     Then  she  pondered  awhile  before  she  answered, 
"  If  the  king  grants  me  the  life  of  one  alone,  I  make  choice  of 
my  brother."     Darius  when  he  heard  the  reply,  was  astonished, 
and  sent  again,  saying,  '*  Lady,  the  king  bids  thee  tell  him  why 
it  is  that  thou  passest  by  thy  husband  and  thy  children,  and 
preferrest  to  have  the  life  of  thy  brother  spared.     He  is  not  so 
near  to  thee  as  thy  children,  nor  so  dear  as  thy  husband."    She 
answered,  "  Oh  liking,  if  the  gods  will,  I  may  have  another 
husband  and  other  children  when  these  are  gone.     But  as  my 
father  and  my  mother  are  no  more,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
have  another  brother.*     This  was  my  thought  when  I  asked  to 
have  my  brother  spared."     Then  it  seemed  to  Darius  that  the 
lady  spoke  well,  and  he  gave  her,  besides  the  life  that  she  had 
asked,  the  life  also  of  her  eldest  son,  because  ho  was  greatly 
pleased  with  her.     But  he  slew  all  the  rest.     Thus  one  of  the 
seven  died,  in  the  way  I  have  described,  very  shortly  after  the 
insurrection. 

.  120.  About  the  time  of  Cambyses'  last  sickness,  the  follow- 
ing events  happened.  There  was  a  certain  Oroetes,*  a  Persian, 
whom  Cyrus  had  made  governor  of  Sardis.  This  man  conceived 
a  most  unholy  wish.     He  had  never  suffered  wrong  •  or  had  an 

•  The  resemblance  of  this  to  Antigone^s  speech  is  very  striking : — 

vSais  /xty  &v  not,  KardavSyroSj  &\Xos  ^v^ 

Ka]  irals  inr*  &\\ov  <f>wrhSy  tl  rovb'  ijfJLtrKoKOV' 

firirphs  8*  iy  A'/5ou  koI  rarphs  KfK€vd&ToiVf 

ovK  far*  iibtktphs  Bans  hv  /SAoctoT  wotc. 

Soph.  Antig.  909-912. 

But  the  internal  evidence  would  show  Sophocles  rather  than  Herodotus  to  h»w 
been  the  plagiarist.    (See  Blakesley^s  note  ad  loc.) 

•  Orontes,  according  to  other  writers.    (Diod.  Sic.  xxi. ;  Lucian.  Contcmpl  !♦•) 

•  Biodorus  (1.  s.  c.)  mentions  an  outrage  committed  by  Polycrates,  which  he 
regards  as  a  ground  of  quarrel  between  him  and  Oroetes.    Certain  Lydians,  he  sajSi 
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ill  word  from  Polycrates  the  Samian — ^nay,  he  had  not  so  much 
as  seen  him  in  all  his  life  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  conceived 
the  wish  to  seize  him  and  put  him  to  death.  This  wish,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  which  the  most  part  give,  arose  from  what 
happened  one  day  as  he  was  sitting  with  another  Persian  in  the 
gate  of  the  king's  palace.  The  man's  name  was  Mitrobates, 
and  he  was  ruler  of  the  satrapy  of  Dascyleium.^  He  and  Oroe- 
tes  had  been  talking  together,  and  from  talking  they  fell  to 
quarrelling  and  comparing  their  merits  ;  whereupon  Mitrobates 
said  to  Oroetes  reproachfully,  "  Art  thou  worthy  to  be  called  a 
man,  when,  near  as  Samos  lies  to  thy  government,  and  easy  as 
it  is  to  conquer,  thou  hast  omitted  to  bring  it  imder  the  domin- 
ion of  the  king  ?     Easy  to  conquer,  said  I  ?     Why,  a  mere 

had  fled  from  tbe  oppressive  gOTcrnment  of  the  SardiaD  Satrap,  and  taken  refuge  at 
Samos.  Polycrates  received  them  courteously,  but  afterwards  murdered  them  for 
the  Bake  of  their  wealth.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  would  anger  Oroetes, 
who  could  have  had  no  particular  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  fagilives. 

'  Dascyleium  was  the  capital  city  of  the  great  northern  satrapy,  which  at  this 
time  (according  to  Herodotus,  supri,  ch.  90)  included  the  whole  of  Phrygia.  In 
later  times  central  Phrygia  certainly  formed  a  distinct  satrapy,  and  the  satrapy  of 
vhich  Dascyleium  was  the  capital  was  called  the  satrapy  of  Mysia,  of  Phrygia  on 
the  Hellespont,  or  sometimes  of  ^olis.  (Cf.  Arrian.  i.  12,  and  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  i.  10 
and  ii.  1.)  Xenophon  describes  the  city  as  a  most  luxurious  residence.  ^'Here," 
he  saySi  "  was  the  palace  of  the  satrap,  Pharnabazus ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
many  great  villages  abounding  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  were  vast 
numbers  of  animals  of  the  chase,  some  in  enclosed  parks,  others  in  the  open  coun- 
try. A  river  flowed  by  full  of  all  kinds  of  fish :  and  there  were  also  in  the  region 
round  about  a  multitude  of  birds  for  such  as  were  skilled  in  fowling.*'    (Hellen.  IV. 

i.  g  15.) 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  this  part  of  Bithynia 

•re  noticed  by  modem  travellers.  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  86.)  The  exact 
•ite  of  Dascyleium  is  doubtful.  The  modem  Turkish  village  of  DiaahUli^  which 
certainly  retains  the  name,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  place  where  the  city  stood. 
(RenneU,  W.  Asia,  i.  p.  104.)  If  that  village,  however,  be  correctly  given  in  the 
tnape,  which  all  place  it  upon  the  coast,  I  cannot  think  that  it  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Dascyleium.  That  city  must,  I  think,  like  all  the  other  Asiatic  capitals 
(Sardis,  CeUense,  Xanthus,  Tarsus,  &c.)  have  lain  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  silence  of  Xenophon  and  Strabo,  and  the  omission  of  Das- 
cyleium from  Scylax's  Periplus.  From  the  two  passages  in  Strabo  (xii.  p.  797  and 
8S0)  where  Dascyleium  is  mentioned,  it  may  bo  collected  that  it  lay  upon  the  modem 
Ltufer  Sd,  the  l^Uofer  of  Rennell,  where  that  stream  formed  a  lake,  Strabo's  lake 
DaacyUtis,  before  its  junction  with  the  Rhyndacus.  The  maps  mostly  make  the  Lufer 
S6  run  into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Rhyndacus.  This  is  incorrect.  The 
luiTal  surveys  have  shown  that  no  river  of  importance  enters  the  sea  between  the 
Aacanias,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Moudaniah  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  although  this  part  of  the  interior  has  not 
been  fully  explored,  that  tbe  Lufer  Su  joins  the  Rhyndacus  some  wsy  from  its 
mouth.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the  Rhymus  of  Hecatseus  (Fragm.  202),  and  the 
whole  statement  of  that  writer  would  (with  one  correction)  express  the  tmth.     *Evl 

V  *AAa^f  w6\u  voraju^t  6  'Pufios  ^4vy  iiik  Mvy^6inis  wtiiou  iitch  (1.  iw\)  Swrtof  4k  T9}t 

Xlfunit  rqt  AcuncvKtriios  is  'PvrJiatchy  ifffidx\€i. 

According  to  Stephen  (ad  voc.)  Dascyleium  was  founded  by  a  certain  Dascylu^ 

whom  he  caUa  "  the  son  of  Periaudus.''    It  is  uncertain  whether  he  means  the  fathei 

of  Gyges. 
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common  citizen,  with  the  help  of  fifteen  men-at-arms,  mastered 
the  island,  and  is  still  king  of  it."  Oroetes,  they  say,  took  tins 
reproach  greatly  to  heart ;  but,  instead  of  seeking  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  man  by  whom  it  was  uttered,  he  conceived  the 
desire  of  destroying  Polycrates,  since  it  was  on  Polycrates*  ac- 
count that  the  reproach  had  fallen  on  him. 

121.  Another  less  common  version  of  the  story  is  that  OroBtes 
sent  a  herald  to  Samos  to  make  a  request,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  stated ;  Polycrates  was  at  the  time  reclining  in  the 
apartment  of  the  males,  and  Anacreon  the  Teian  was  with  him ; 
when  therefore  the  herald  came  forward  to  converse,  Polycrates, 
either  out  of  studied  contempt  for  the  power  of  Oroetes,  or  it 
may  be  merely  by  chance,  was  lying  with  his  face  turned  away 
towards  the  wall  ;  and  so  he  lay  all  the  time  that  the  herald 
spake,  and  when  he  ended,  did  not  even  vouchsafe  him  a  word. 

122.  Such  are  the  two  reasons  alleged  for  the  death  of  Polyc- 
rates ;  it  is  open  to  all  to  believe  which  they  please.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  Oroetes,  while  residing  at  Magnesia  on  the  Mte- 
ander,  sent  a  Lydian,  by  name  Myrsus,  the  son  of  Gyges,*  with 
a  message  to  Polycrates  at  Samos,  well  knowing  what  that 
monarch  designed.  For  Polycrates  entertained  a  design  which 
no  other  Greek,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  formed  before  him, 
unless  it  were  Minos  the  Cnossian,'  and  those  (if  there  were  any 
such)  who  had  the  mastery  of  the  ^gean  at  an  earlier  time^ 
Polycrates,  I  say,  was  the  first  of  mere  human  birth  who  con- 
ceived the  design  of  gaining  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  aspired 
to  rule  over  Ionia  and  the  itjlands.*  Knowing  then  that  Polyc- 
rates was  thus  minded,  Oroetes  sent  his  message,  which  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"  Oroetes  to  Polycrates  thus  sayeth  :  I  hear  thou  raisest  thy 
thoughts  high,  but  thy  means  are  not  equal  to  thy  ambition. 
Listen  then  to  my  words,  and  learn  how  thou  mayest  at  once 
serve  thyself  and  preserve  me.  King  Cambyses  is  bent  on  my 
destruction — of  this  I  have  warning  from  a  sure  hand.  Come 
thou,  therefore,  and  fetch  me  away,  me  and  all  my  wealthy 
share  my  wealth  with  me,  and  then,  so  far  as  money  can  aid, 

•  Vide  infri,  v.  121. 

•  Concerning  the  doKaffffoKparla  of  Minos,  cf.  Thucyd.  i.  4  and  8.  The  clear  lux 
which  Herodotus  here  draws  between  the  heroic  and  the  historic  period  is  very 
remarkable.     Thucydides  makes  no  such  distinction.     (See  i.  9-10;  ii.  16,  &c.) 

•  The  Samians  are  generally  said  to  have  obtained  the  doKaffaoKparia  under 
Polycrates  (cf.  Thucyd.  i.  13;  Eugeb.  Chron.  Can.  ii.  p.  834;  01.  62,  4),  whose 
authority  over  the  islands  is  shown  by  his  taking  Rhenea  and  giving  it  to  the  DeliiM- 
(Thuc.  1.  s.  c.)  According  to  Eusebius  this  was  the  thirteenth  daKafrtrottparia  after 
that  of  Minos ;  none  of  the  intermediate  da\a<r(roKpaTiai,  however,  are  associated 
with  the  name  of  Aperton. 
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thou  mayest  make  thyself  master  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  But 
if  thou  doubtcst  of  my  wealth,  send  the  trastiest  of  thy  follow- 
ers, and  I  will  show  my  treasures  to  him." 

123.  Polyc rates,  when  he  heard  this  message,  was  full  of  joy, 
and  straightway  approved  the  terms  ;  but,  as  money  was  what 
he  chiefly  desired,  before  stirring  in  the  business  he  sent  his 
secretary,  Maeandrius,  son  of  MaBandrius,^  a  Samian,  to  look 
into  the  matter.  This  was  the  man  who,  not  very  long  after- 
wards, made  an  offering  at  the  temple  of  Juno  of  all  the  furni- 
ture which  had  adorned  the  male  apartments  in  the  palace  of 
Polycrates,  an  offering  well  worth  seeing.  0  roe tes  learning  that 
one  was  coming  to  view  his  treasures,  contrived  as  follows  : — ^he 
filled  eight  great  chests  almost  brimful  of  stones,  and  then  cov- 
ering over  the  stones  with  gold,  corded  the  chests,  and  so  held 
them  in  readiness.'  When  Maeandrius  arrived,  he  was  shown 
this  as  OrcBtes'  treasure,  and  having  seen  it  returned  to  Samos. 

124.  On  hearing  his  account,  Polycrates,  notwithstanding 
many  warnings  given  him  by  the  soothsayers,  and  much  dis- 
suasion of  his  friends,  made  ready  to  go  in  person.  Even  the 
dream  which  visited  his  daughter  failed  to  check  him.  She  had 
dreamed  that  she  saw  her  father  hanging  high  in  air,  washed  by 
Jove,  and  anointed  by  the  sun.  Having  therefore  thus  dreamed, 
she  used  every  effort  to  prevent  her  father  from  going  ;  even  as 
he  went  on  board  his  penteconter  crying  after  him  with  words 
of  evil  omen.  Then  Polycrates  threatened  her  that,  if  he  re- 
turned in  safety,  he  would  keep  her  unmarried  many  years. 
She  answered,  '*  Oh  !  that  he  might  perform  his  threat ;  far 
better  for  her  to  remain  long  unmarried  than  to  be  bereft  of  her 
fether  1" 

125.  Polycrates,  however,  making  light  of  all  the  counsel 
offered  him,  set  sail  and  went  to  Oroetes.  Many  friends  accom- 
panied him  ;  among  the  rest,  Democedes,  the  son  of  Calliphon, 
a  native  of  Crotona,  who  was  a  physician,  and  the  best  skilled 
in  his  art  of  all  men  then  living.  Polycrates,  on  his  arrival  at 
Magnesia,  perished  miserably,  in  a  way  unworthy  of  his  rank 
and  of  his  lofty  schemes.     For,  if  we  except  the  Syracusans,* 

*  This  is  the  odIj  instance  in  ITerodotns  of  a  Greek  bearing  the  name  of  his 
fiitber.  Two  cases  occur  of  Persians — Artaphernes,  son  of  Artaphcrncs  (vi.  94), 
ftod  Hydarnes,  son  of  Hydarncs  (vii.  88).  By  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  the  practice 
had  become  common  in  Greece.    (Cf.  Valck.  ad  loc.) 

*  Compare  the  similar  artifice  by  which  Hannibal  deceived  the  Gortynians  (Com. 
Kepw  Yit.  Hannibal.  §  9) :  *'  Aniphoras  complures  complet  plunibo ;  summas  operit 
aaro  et  argento.'* 

*  Gelo,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus,  three  brothers,  who  successively  ruled  over 
Syracuse  from  b.  c.  485  to  b.  c.  406.    (Vide  infra,  vii.  163,  et  seqq.).  For  the  magni 
fieence  of  Hiero,  see  Pindar.  Py th.  i.-iii. 
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there  has  never  been  one  of  the  Greek  tyrants  who  was  to  be 
compared  with  Polycrates  for  magnificence.  Oroetes,  however, 
slew  him  in  a  mode  which  is  not  fit  to  be  described,*  and  then 
hung  his  dead  body  upon  a  cross.  His  Saraian  followers  Oroe- 
tes let  go  free,  bidding  them  thank  him  that  they  were  allowed 
their  liberty  ;  the  rest,  who  were  in  part  slaves,  in  part  free  for- 
eigners, he  alike  treated  as  his  slaves  by  conquest.  Then  wag 
the  dream  of  the  daughter  of  Polycrates  fulfilled  ;  for  Polyc- 
rates, as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  rain  fell  on  him,  was 
washed  by  Jupiter  ;  and  he  was  anointed  by  the  sun,  when  his 
own  moisture  overspread  his  body.  And  so  the  vast  good  for- 
tune of  Polycrates  came  at  last  to  the  end  which  Amasis  the 
Egyptian  king  had  prophesied  in  days  gone  by. 

126.  It  was  not  long  before  retribution  for  the  murder  of 
Polycrates  overtook  Oroetes.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and 
during  all  the  time  that  the  Magus  sat  upon  the  throne,  Orce- 
tes  remained  in  Sardis,  and  brought  no  help  to  the  Persians, 
whom  the  Medes  had  robbed  of  the  sovereignty.  On  the  con- 
trary, amid  the  troubles  of  this  season,*  he  slew  Mitrobates,  the 

*  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was  flayed  alire.  (Wesselingf  Bahr,  Larcher,  ad  loc) 
I  should  be  iuelined  to  suspect  some  more  horrible  and  unusual  mode  of  death,  soch 
as  that  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Artaxerxes,  under  the  name  of  o-cd^v^if, 
and  described  by  him  at  great  length  (§  16). 

*  The  **  troubles  of  this  season  "  form  the  main  subject-matter  of  the  Behistui 
Inscription.     Thev  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  A  revolt  in  Susiana,  under  Atrines,  son  of  Opadarmes,  which  was  put  dowD 
easily. 

2.  A  revolt  of  Babylonia,  under  a  pretender  claiming  to  be  the  son  of  the  lt8t 
king,  Lubynetus  ^Niibunii).  which  was  of  the  most  jeriou^  character,  requiring  the 
presence  of  Darius  himself  to  quell  it.  Two  great  battles  were  fought  between  the 
king's  forces  and  the  insurgents,  in  both  of  which  Darius  was  victorious.  Babylon 
then  submitted,  without  standing  a  siege. 

3.  A  combined  revolt  of  the  three  most  important  province?  of  Assyria,  Media, 
and  Armenia.  A  descendant,  real  or  supjwsed,  of  the  ancient  line  of  Median  kings 
(*'Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares")  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  Six  actions 
were  fought  between  the  rebels  and  the  king's  generals,  of  whom  Hydamcs 
was  one;  and  at  last  Darius  took  the  tield  in  person.  Xuthrites  was  then  defeated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  at  Agbatan*.  This  is  the  Median  revolt  of  llcrod- 
otus  (i.  130). 

4.  An  unimportant  revolt  in  S.igartia. 

6.  A  rebellion  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Farthia,  Hyrcania,  and  Margiana, » 
district  of  Bactria,  which  was  suppressed  by  H\sta,<pes,  the  father  of  Darius,  aided 
by  Dadarses,  s;itrap  of  Bactria. 

6.  An  insurrection  in  Persia,  where  another  pretender  came  forward  to  persoMte 
Smerdis,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Persia. 

7.  A  rebellion  in  Arachosia,  fomented  by  this  Pseudo  Smeniis. 

8.  A  second  revolt  of  Babylon,  probably  the  one  u  hich  Herodotus  intended  to 
describe,  ^hich  was  put  down  by  one  of  DariusV  generals,  named  Intaphrcs. 

^.  A  rebeKion  ot  the  i^acae  or  Scythians. 

These  trvmbles  app«ar  to  have  occupied  liie  first  six  years  of  the  reign  o( 
Darius.  It  is  inii>os><ibie  to  say  at  what  point  of  time  t»ithin  this  period  the  pro- 
ceedings ajZainst  Orvvios  look  place.  They  certainly  preceded  the  second  rey<rftoi^ 
Babylon,  but  perha^^s  not  by  more  than  a  year  or  two. 
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satrap  of  Dascyleium,  who  had  cast  the  reproach  upon  him  in 
the  matter  of  Polycrates ;  and  he  slew  also  Mitrohates'  son, 
Cranaspes, — ^both  men  of  high  repute  among  the  Persians.  He 
was  likewise  guilty  of  many  other  acts  of  insolence  ;  among  the 
rest,  of  the  following  : — There  was  a  courier  sent  to  him  by  Da- 
rius whose  message  was  not  to  his  mind — Oroetes  had  him  way- 
laid and  murdered  on  his  road  back  to  the  king  ;  the  man  and 
his  horse  both  disappeared,  and  no  traces  were  left  of  either. 

127.  Darius  therefore  was  no  sooner  settled  upon  the  throne 
than  he  longed  to  take  vengeance  upon  Oroetes  for  all  his  mis- 
doings, and  especially  for  the  murder  of  Mitrohates  and  his  son. 
To  send  an  armed  force  openly  against  him,  however,  he  did  not 
think  advisable,  as  the  whole  kingdom  was  still  unsettled,  and 
he  too  was  but  lately  come  to  the  throne,  while  Oroetes,  as  he 
understood,  had  a  great  power.  In  truth  a  thousand  Persians 
attended  on  him  as  a  body-guard,  and  he  held  the  satrapies  of 
Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  lonia.^  Darius  therefore  proceeded  by 
artifice.  He  called  together  a  meeting  of  all  the  chief  of  the 
Persians,  and  thus  addressed  them  : — *^  Who  among  you,  oh  1 
Persians,  will  undertake  to  accomplish  me  a  matter  by  skill 
without  force  or  tumult  ?  Force  is  misplaced  where  the  work 
wants  skilful  management.  Who,  then,  will  undertake  to 
bring  me  Oroetes  alive,  or  else  to  kill  him  ?  He  never  did  the 
Persians  any  good  in  his  life,  and  he  has  wrought  us  abundant 
injury.  Two  of  our  number,  Mitrohates  and  his  son,  he  has 
slain  ;  and  when  messengers  go  to  recall  him,  even  though  they 
have  their  mandate  from  me,  with  an  insolence  which  is  not  to 
be  endured,  he  puts  them  to  death.^  We  must  kill  this  man, 
therefore,  before  he  does  the  Persians  any  greater  hurt/' 

128.  Thus  spoke  Darius ;  and  straightway  thirty  of  those 
present  came  forward  and  oflFered  themselves  for  the  work.  As 
they  strove  together,  Darius  interfered,  and  bade  them  have  re- 
course to  the  lot.  Accordingly  lots  were  cast,  and  the  task  fell 
to  Bag8Bus,  son  of  Artontes.  Then  BagaBUS  caused  many  letters 
to  be  written  on  divers  matters,  and  sealed  them  all  with  the 
king's  signet ;  after  which  he  took  the  letters  with  him,  and 

'  The  first,  second,  and  third  satrapies  of  our  author  (v.  s.  eh.  90),  being  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  except  Ciiicia.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  satrapial 
ijfitem  was  yet  introduced. 

■  Turkish  pachas  and  Persian  gorernors  have  often  had  recourse  to  similar 
■tratagems.  Chardin  says  (torn.  iii.  p.  310:  "II  y  a  dcs  exemples  de  gouverneurs 
qui  ont  ou  retard^,  ou  emp^ch^  de  ses  executions.  lis  avoient  cu  avis  qu^on  avoit 
rtsolu  de  les  perdre  de  cette  maniere,  et  ils  avoient  mis  des  gens  en  embuscade  pour 
emUver  U  courier^  ou  pour  liii  prendre  Tordre  du  Roi,  en  le  volant.**  AU  Pacna  ii 
nid  to  have  done  this  repeatedly. 
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departed  for  Sardis.  On  his  arrival  he  was  shown  into  the 
presence  of  Oroetes,  when  he  uncovered  the  letters  one  by  one, 
and  giving  them  to  the  king's  secretary — every  satrap  has  with 
him  a  king's  secretary  ^ — commanded  him  to  read  their  contents. 
Herein  his  design  was  to  try  the  fidelity  of  the  body-guard,  and 
to  see  if  they  would  be  likely  to  fall  away  from  Oroetes.  When 
therefore  he  saw  that  they  showed  the  letters  all  due  respect, 
and  even  more  highly  reverenced  their  contents,  he  gave  the 
secretary  a  paper  in  which  was  written,  "  Persians,  king  Darius 
forbids  you  to  guard  Oroetes."  The  soldiers  at  these  words  laid 
aside  their  spears.  So  Bagseus,  finding  that  they  obeyed  this 
mandate,  took  courage,  and  gave  into  the  secretary's  hands  the 
last  letter,  wherein  it  was  written,  **  King  Darius  commands  the 
Persians  who  are  in  Sardis  to  kill  Oroetes."  Then  the  guards 
drew  their  swords  and  slew  him  upon  the  spot.  Thus  did  retri- 
bution for  the  murder  of  Polycrates  the  Samian  overtake  Oroetes 
the  Persian. 

129.  Soon  after  the  treasures  of  Oroetes  had  been  conveyed 
to  Sardis  *®  it  happened  that  king  Darius,  as  he  leaped  from  hifl 
horse  during  the  chase,  sprained  his  foot.  The  sprain  was  one 
of  no  common  severity,  for  the  ancle-bone  was  forced  quite  out 
of  the  socket.  Now  Darius  already  had  at  his  court  certain 
Egyptians  whom  he  reckoned  the  best-skilled  physicians  in  all 
the  world  ;*  to  their  aid,  therefore,  he  had  recourse  ;  but  they 
twisted  the  foot  so  clumsily,  and  used  such  violence,  that  they 
only  made  the  mischief  greater.  For  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  the  king  lay  without  sleep,  so  grievous  was  the  pain  he 
sutfered.  On  the  eighth  day  of  his  indisposition,  one  who  had 
heard  before  leaving  Sardis  of  the  skill  of  Democ^des  the  Cro- 
toniat,  told  Darius,  who  commanded  that  he  should  be  brought 
with  all  speed  into  his  presence.  When,  therefore,  they  had 
found  him  among  the  slaves  of  Oroetes,  quite  uncared  for  by 
any  one,  they  brought  him  just  as  he  was,  clanking  his  fetters, 
and  all  clothed  in  rags,  before  the  king. 

•  In  modern  Persia  the  court  attaches  three  officers  to  every  governor  of  » 
province,  one  of  whom  is  even  now  called  secretary,  llis  business  is  to  keep  the 
king  informed  of  all  that  passes  at  the  court  of  the  governor.  (See  Chardin,  tom. 
Ui.  p.  302.) 

"  In  the  East  the  disgrace  of  a  governor,  or  other  great  man,  has  always  in- 
volved the  forfeiture  of  his  property  to  the  crown.  Cliardin  says :  *'  Toute  disgrace 
en  Perse  emporte  infailliblement  avec  soi  la  confiscation  des  biens"  (tom.  iii.  p.  3lU). 
Bo  we  find  in  the  decrees  of  Cyrus,  reported  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  xii.  1),  that  trans- 
gressors were  to  be  crucified,  and  their  goods  forleited  to  the  king  (tos  ovaia$  ai/ruf 
thai  /Sao-iAiicas) ;  compare  also  Antiq.  xii.  ch.  4. 

'  On  the  celebrity  of  the  Egyptians  as  physicians  see  Book  ii.  ch.  84,  note  *,  and 
supra,  ch.  i.  note  ^ 
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130.  As  soon  as  he  was  entered  into  the  presence,  Darius 
asked  him  if  he  knew  medicine — to  which  he  answered  "  No," 
for  he  feared  that  if  he  made  himself  known  he  would  lose  all 
chance  of  ever  again  beholding  Greece.  Darius,  however,  per- 
ceiving that  he  dealt  deceitfully,  and  really  understood  the  art, 
bade  those  who  had  brought  him  to  the  presence,  go  fetch  the 
scourges  and  the  pricking-irons.*  Upon  this  Democ6des  made 
confession,  but  at  the  same  time  said,  that  he  had  no  thorough 
knowledge  of  medicine— he  had  but  lived  some  time  with  a 
physicito,  and  in  this  way  had  gained  a  slight  smattering  of  the 
art.  However,  Darius  put  himself  under  his  care,  and  Demo- 
c^des,  by  using  the  remedies  customary  among  the  Greeks,  and 
exchanging  the  violent  treatment  of  the  Egyptians  for  milder 
means,  first  enabled  him  to  get  some  sleep,  and  then  in  a  very 
little  time  restored  him  altogether,  after  he  had  quite  lost  the 
hope  of  ever  having  the  use  of  his  foot.  Hereupon  the  king 
presented  DemocSdes  with  two  sets  of  fetters  wrought  in  gold  ; 
so  Democ^des  asked  if  he  meant  to  double  his  sufferings,  because 
he  had  brought  him  back  to  health  ?  Darius  was  pleased  at  the 
speech,  and  bade  the  eunuchs  take  Democedes  to  see  his  wives, 
which  they  did  accordingly,  telling  them  all  that  this  was  the  man 
who  had  saved  the  king^s  life.  Then  each  of  the  wives  dipped 
with  a  saucer  into  the  chest  of  gold,  and  gave  so  bountifully  to 
Democedes,  that  a  slave  named  Sciton,  who  followed  him,  and 
picked  up  the  staters  ^  which  fell  from  the  saucers,  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  heap  of  gold. 

131.  This  Democedes  left  his  country  and  became  attached 
to  Polycrates  in  the  following  way  : — His  father,  who  dwelt  at 
Crotona,  was  a  man  of  a  savage  temper,  and  treated  him  cruelly. 
When,  therefore,  he  could  no  longer  bear  such  constant  ill-usage, 
Democedes  left  his  home,  and  sailed  away  to  ^gina.  There  ho 
set  up  in  business,  and  succeeded  the  first  year  in  surpassing  all 
the  best-skilled  physicians  of  the  place,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  without  instruments,  and  had  with  him  none  of  the  appli- 
ances needful  for  the  practice  of  his  art.  In  the  second  year 
the  state  of  -ffigina  hired  his  services  at  the  price  of  a  talent ;  in 

•  Perhaps  the  blindingAronBy  the  irtp6vai  ffiiripai  of  Procopiiis  (Dc  Bell.  Pers.  i. 
7,  §  6).  In  ancient,  as  in  modern  times,  putting  out  the  eyas  huu  been  a  Persian 
punishment.    (Of.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  ix.  13.) 

'  By  staters  we  must  here  understand  Darics,  the  earliest  gold-coin  of  Persia. 
Herodotus  in  another  place  calls  them  Daric  staters  (vii.  28).  The.'^e  were  of  very  nearly 
the  same  value  as  the  staters  principally  current  in  Greece.  The  stater  of  Cyzicus 
weighed,  probably,  about  140  grains;  that  of  Athens  132^;  that  of  Lampsacus  12^; 
that  of  Phocsea  127.  The  Daric  is  found,  from  the  specimens  which  remain,  to 
weigh  128^  grains.  (See  Hussey's  Ancient  Weights  and  Measures,  ch.  tU.  ;  and  vide 
infrit,  yil  28.) 
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the  third  the  Athenians  engaged  him  at  a  hundred  minse  ;  and 
in  the  fourth  Poiycrates  at  two  talents.*  So  he  went  to  Samoa, 
and  there  took  up  his  abode.  It  was  in  no  small  measure  from 
his  success  that  the  Crotoniats  came  to  be  reckoned  such  good 
physicians  ;  for  about  this  period  the  physicians  of  Crotona  had 
the  name  of  being  the  best,  and  those  of  Cyr^n6  the  second 
best,  in  all  Greece.  The  Argives,  about  the  same  time,  were 
thought  to  be  the  first  musicians  in  Greece. 

132.  After  Democedes  had  cured  Darius  at  Susa,  he  dwelt 
there  in  a  large  house,  and  feasted  daily  at  the  king^s  table,  nor 
did  he  lack  anything  that  his  heart  desired,  excepting  liberty  to 
return  to  his  country.  By  interceding  for  them  with  Darius,  he 
saved  the  lives  of  the  Egyptian  physicians  who  had  had  the  care 
of  the  king  before  he  came,  when  they  were  about  to  be  impaled, 
because  they  had  been  surpassed  by  a  Greek  :  and  further,  he 
succeeded  in  rescuing  an  Elean  soothsayer,*  who  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Poiycrates,  and  was  lying  in  utter  neglect  among 
his  slaves.  In  short  there  was  no  one  who  stood  so  high  as  De- 
mocedes in  the  favour  of  the  king. 

133.  Moreover,  within  a  little  while  it  happened  that  Atossa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  married  to  Darius,  had  a  boil 
form  upon  her  breast,  which,  after  it  burst,  began  to  spread  and 
increase.  Now  so  long  as  the  sore  was  of  no  great  size,  she  hid 
it  through  shame  and  made  no  mention  of  it  to  any  one  ;  but 
when  it  became  worse,  she  sent  at  last  for  Democedes,  and 
showed  it  to  him.  Democedes  said  that  he  would  make  her 
well,  but  she  must  first  promise  him  with  an  oath  that  if  he 
cured  her  she  would  grant  him  whatever  request  he  might  pre- 
fer ;  assuring  her  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  be  nothing 
which  she  could  blush  to  hear. 

134.  On  these  terms  Democ6des  applied  his  art,  and  soon 
cured  the  abscess  ;  and  Atossa,  when  she  had  heard  his  request, 
spake  thus  one  night  to  Darius  : — 

*  Uerodotiis,  where  he  mentions  no  standard,  must  be  regarded  as  intending  the 
Attic,  which  was  in  general  use  throughout  Greece  in  his  own  day.  The  salary  of 
Democedes  will  therefore  be: — Ist  year,  60  mincPy  or  24'M.  15«. ;  2nd  year,  1(K) 
mincB,  or  400/.  6«. ;  3rd  year,  120  minie^  or  487/.  10a.  Valckenaer  thinks  that 
neither  Athens  nor  ^Egina  could  have  afforded  such  large  sums  (note  ad  loc.).  Bui 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Athens  was  at  this  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Pisis* 
tratus.  Perhaps,  however,  the  descendants  of  Democedes,  from  whom  Herodotus, 
it  is  likely,  received  the  tale,  magnified  the  amount,  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their 
ancestor.  The  employment  of  state-physicians  in  (Jrcece  is  noticed  by  Xenophoa 
(Mem.  IV.  ii.  §  5)  and  Plato  (Gorg.  pp.  21-4;  Leg.  iv.  p.  193.) 

*  Elis  about  this  time  appe.irs  to  have  furnished  soothsayers  to  all  Greece.  The 
Phocians  (viii.  36)  had  an  Elean  soothsayer,  named  Tellias.  And  at  Plataea  the 
soothsayers  on  both  sides  were  of  the  same  nation  (ix.  38,  and  Hi),  The  gift  wii 
hereditary  in  certain  families  (vide  infr^,  ix.  33). 
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"  It  seemetli  to  me  strange,  my  lord,  that,  with  the  mighty 
power  which  is  thine,  thou  sittest  idle,  and  neither  makest  any 
conquest,  nor  advancest  the  power  of  the  Persians.  Methinks 
that  one  who  is  so  young,  and  so  richly  endowed  with  wealth, 
should  perform  some  noble  achievement  to  prove  to  the  Persians 
that  it  is  a  man  who  governs  them.  Another  reason,  too,  should 
urge  thee  to  attempt  some  enterprise.  Not  only  does  it  befit 
thee  to  show  the  Persians  that  a  man  rules  them,  but  for  thy  own 
peace  thou  shouldest  waste  their  strength  in  wars  lest  idleness 
breed  revolt  against  thy  authority.  Now,  too,  whilst  thou  art 
still  young,  thou  mayest  well  accomplish  some  exploit ;  for  as 
the  body  grows  in  strength  the  mind  too  ripens,  and  as  the  body 
ages,  the  mind's  powers  decay,  till  at  last  it  becomes  dulled  to 
everything.'' 

So  spake  Atossa,  as  Democ^des  had  instructed  her.  Darius 
answered  : — "  Dear  lady,  thou  hast  uttered  the  very  thoughts 
that  occupy  my  brain.  I  am  minded  to  construct  a  bridge 
which  shall  join  our  continent  with  the  other,  and  so  carry  war 
into  Scythia.  Yet  a  brief  space  and  all  will  be  accomplished 
as  thou  desirest." 

But  Atossa  rejoined  : — "  Look  now,  this  war  with  Scythia 
were  best  reserved  awhile — for  the  Scythians  may  be  conquered 
at  any  time.  Prithee,  lead  me  thy  host  first  into  Greece.  I 
long  to  be  served  by  some  of  those  Lacedaemonian  maids  of 
whom  I  have  heard  so  much.  I  want  also  Argive,  and  Athe- 
nian, and  Corinthian  women.*  There  is  now  at  the  court  a  man 
who  can  tell  thee  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole  world 
whatever  thou  wouldst  know  concerning  Greece,  and  who  might 
serve  thee  right  well  as  guide  :  I  mean  him  who  performed  the 
cure  on  thy  loot." 

"  Dear  lady,"  Darius  answered,  "  since  it  is  thy  wish  that  we 
try  first  the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  it  were  best,  methinks,  before 
marching  against  them,  to  send  some  Persians  to  spy  out  the 
land  ;  they  may  go  in  company  with  the  man  thou  mentionest, 
and  when  they  have  seen  and  learnt  all,  they  can  bring  us  back 
a  full  report.  Then,  having  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  them, 
1  will  begin  the  war." 

*  It  has  been  remarked  (Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  toI.  it.  p.  406)  that  this  anecdote 
is  at  TariuDce  with  others  in  Herodotus,  which  represent  the  Persians  as  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  leading  Greek  states  at  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  present.  (See 
below,  ▼.  73,  and  especially  t.  105,  where  utter  ignorance  of  the  Athenians  is  as- 
cribed to  Dariut,)  The  contradiction  is  certainly  glaring,  and  no  doubt  the  anec- 
dotes  came  from  different  sources.  That  in  the  text  is  in  all  probability  derived 
from  the  descendants  of  Democedes  at  Crotona,  and  thus  has  some  claim  to  atten- 
tion.    (See  however  note  *  on  ch.  188.) 
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135.  Darius,  having  so  spoke,  put  no  long  distance  between 
the  word  and  the  deed,  but  as  soon  as  day  broke  he  summoned 
to  his  presence  fifteen  Persians  of  note,  and  bade  them  take 
DemocSdes  for  their  guide,  and  explore  the  sea-coasts  of  Greece. 
Above  all,  they  were  to  be  sure  to  bring  Democ^des  back  with 
them,  and  not  suffer  him  to  run  away  and  escape.  After  he 
had  given  these  orders,  Darius  sent  for  Democfides,  and  besought 
him  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  Persians,  and  when  he  had  shown 
them  the  whole  of  Greece  to  come  back  to  Persia.  He  should 
take,  he  said,  all  the  valuables  he  possessed  as  presents  to  his 
father  and  his  brothers,  and  he  should  receive  on  his  return 
a  far  more  abundant  store.  Moreover,  the  king  added,  he  would 
give  him,  as  his  contribution  towards  the  presents,  a  merchant- 
ship'  laden  with  all  manner  of  precious  things,  which  should 
accompany  him  on  his  voyage.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that 
Darius,  when  he  made  these  promises,  had  any  guile  in  his 
heart :  Democedes,  however,  who  suspected  that  the  king  spoke 
to  try  him,  took  care  not  to  snatch  at  the  offers  with  any  haste ; 
but  said,  "  he  would  leave  his  own  goods  behind  to  enjoy  upon 
his  return — the  merchant-ship  which  the  king  proposed  to  grant 
him  to  carry  gifts  to  his  brothers,  that  he  would  accept  at  the 
king's  hands."  So  when  Darius  had  laid  his  orders  upon  Demo- 
cedes, he  sent  him  and  the  Persians  away  to  the  coasi. 

136.  The  men  went  down  to  Phoenicia,  to  Sidon,  the  Phoe- 
nician town,  where  straightway  they  fitted  out  two  triremes  and 
a  trading  vessel,  which  they  loaded  with  all  manner  of  precious 
merchandise  ;  and,  everything  being  now  ready,  they  set  sail  for 
Greece.  Whon  they  had  made  the  land,  they  kept  along  the 
shore  and  examined  it,  taking  notes  of  all  that  they  saw  f   and 

'  Literally,  '*  a  round-bmlt  vessel."  The  word  yavKos  (yavXos)  is  clearly  of 
Semitic  origiu,  and  connects  with  the  Hebrew  bba  "  volvo,"  and  babj  "orbifi, 
sphaera."  All  manner  of  round  objects  are  named  from  this  root :  as,  rbaba  "  * 
BkuU"  (comp.  Golgotha) ;  M^aia  *'a  scroll;"  -p-iba  "a  mirror;"  bba  "duiig"\of 
horses);  n^a  **a  cup,  a  bowl."     This  last  word  seems  to  be  the  original  of  the 

Greek  yavKos^  which  is  used  for  a  bowl  or  bucket  (infra,  tI.  119),  as  well  as  for  • 
round  built  vessel.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Greek  writers  use  yav\os  specialiyt 
if  not  solely,  lor  a  Phoenician  merchant- ship.  See  below,  viii.  97,  yav\ovi  ♦oii'*' 
Ktitov^.  Antl  Callimachu^,  Kuirpd^f  ^  iS  6  y  i  6  s  /x€  Karvyayty  ipddBt  yavKos. 
Epicharmiis  (ap.  Athen.  Deip.  vii.  p.  H20,  C),  yavKo'iaiv  iv  '^o  ty  i  k  iKot  s.  And 
the  Scholiast  (ai  Arisioph.  Av,  572),  yavKos,  ^oiy  t  KtK6v.  And  Hesycbius,7ai/A0<f 
Ti  TToifxtviKa  rov  yd\aKTos  a77€ra,  Koi  to  ^otyiKO.  (1.  ^oiyiKiKo)  irKola,  (Sec-Bocbartfl 
PhalofiC.  II.  xi.) 

*  Larcher  renders  *'  ils  leverent  le  plan,"  and  Lange  *'  zeichneten  sie  auf."  But 
iiroypcL(pttv  never  bears  this  meaning  in  Greek ;  it  is  always  "to  take  notes"  oi 
*' register."  (See  ii.  145,  v.  29,  vii.  100,  and  compare  Scott  and  Liddell  in  toc.) 
The  map  exhibited  by  Aristagorus  at  Athens  (infr^,  v.  19)  appears  to  have  been  tU« 
earlLcat  of  which  Herodotus  had  any  knowledge. 
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in  this  way  they  explored  the  greater  portion  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  most  famous  regions,  until  at  last  they  reached  Ta- 
rentum  in  Italy.  There  Aristophilides,  king  of  the  Tarentines,' 
out  of  kindness  to  Democ^des,  took  the  rudders  oflf  the  Median 
ships,  and  detained  their  crews  as  spies.  Meanwhile  Democedes 
escaped  to  Crotona,  his  native  city,'®  whereupon  Aristophilides 
released  the  Persians  from  prison,  and  gave  their  rudders  back 
to  them. 

137.  The  Persians  now  quitted  Tarentum,  and  sailed  to 
Crotona  in  pursuit  of  Democedes  ;  they  found  him  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  they  straightway  laid  violent  hands  on  him. 
Some  of  the  Crotoniats,  who  greatly  feared  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  were  willing  to  give  him  up  ;  but  others  resisted,  held 
Democedes  fast,  and  even  struck  the  Persians  with  their  walk- 
ing-sticks. They,  on  their  part,  kept  crying  out,  "  Men  of  Cro- 
tona, beware  what  you  do.  It  is  the  king's  runaway  slave  that 
you  are  rescuing.  Think  you  Darius  will  tamely  submit  to 
such  an  insult  ?  Think  you,  that  if  you  carry  oflf  the  man 
from  us,  it  will  hereafter  go  well  with  you  ?  Will  you  not 
rather  be  the  first  persons  on  whom  we  shall  mrfke  war  ?  Will 
not  your  city  be  the  first  we  shall  seek  to  lead  away  captive  ?  " 
Thus  they  spake,  but  the  Crotoniats  did  not  heed  them  :  they 
rescued  Democedes,**  and  seized  also  the  trading-ship  which  the 
Persians  had  brought  with  them  from  Phoenicia.  Thus  robbed, 
and  bereft  of  their  guide,  the  Persians  gave  up  all  hope  of  ex- 
ploring the  rest  of  Greece,  and  set  sail  for  Asia,  As  they  were 
departing,  Democedes  sent  to  them  and  begged  they  would  * 
inform  Darius  that  the  daughter  of  Milo  was  aflSanced  to  him 
as  his  bride.  For  the  name  of  Milo  the  wrestler  was  in  high 
repute  with  the  king.'     My  belief  is,  that  Democedes  hastened 

•  Aristophilides  is  king  (8a<nX€i;s),  not  tyrant  {rvpavvos\  of  Tarentum.  As 
Tarentum  was  founded  from  Sparta  (Epbor.  Frag.  63 ;  Antioch.  Frag.  14),  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  constitutional  kings  from  the  first. 

*"  Crotona  (the  modern  town  of  Crotone^  a  bishop*s  see,  and  a  place  of  some 
trade)  was  distant  about  150  miles  along  shore  from  Tarentum  (Taranto). 

"  The  reality  of  this  rescue  receives  a  certain  degree  of  confirmation  from  a 
slary  told  by  Athenaeus  (Deipn.  zii.  p.  522,  A.).  It  was  a  custom  at  Crotona,  he 
eaya,  for  the  attendant  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  wear,  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  a 
Persian  garment — the  tradition  being  that  this  was  done  to  commemorate  the  res- 
cue  of  Democedes,  because  the  Crotoniats  at  that  time  stripped  his  dress  off  the 
Persian  who  laid  hands  upon  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  mark  their  contempt,  put 
it  on  this  officer.  Mr.  Blakesley  inaccurately  assigns  this  story  to  Tiino^us  (not. 
ad  loc.  Y 

*  Milo  is  said  to  have  carried  off  the  prize  for  wrestling,  six  times  at  the  Olym- 
pic, and  seven  times  at  the  Pythian,  games  (Pans.  vi.  xiv.  2 ;  Aul.  Gell.  N.  Att.  xv. 
16).  On  his  great  strength,  see  Athenaeus,  x.  p.  412,  £;  and  compare  Schol.  ad 
Theocrit.  iv.  6.  Mr.  Grote  remarks  with  justice  that  "  gigantic  muscular  force  " 
would  be  appreciated  in  Persia  much  more  than  intellectual  abiUty  (iv.  p.  827). 
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liis  marriage  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  Darius  that  he  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his 
own  country. 

138.  The  Persians  weighed  anchor  and  left  Crotona,  but 
being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  lapygia,'  were  made  slaves  by 
the  inhabitants.  From  this  condition  they  were  rescued  by 
Gillus/  a  banished  Tarentine,  who  ransomed  them  at  his  own 
cost,  and  took  them  back  to  Darius.  Darius  offered  to  repay 
this  service  by  granting  Gillus  whatever  boon  he  chose  to  ask ; 
whereupon  Gillus  told  the  king  of  his  misfortune,  and  begged  to 
be  restored  to  his  country.  Fearing,  however,  that  he  might  bring 
trouble  on  Greece  if  a  vast  armament  were  sent  to  Italy  on  hw 
account,  he  added  that  it  would  content  him  if  the  Cuidians 
undertook  to  obtain  his  recall.  Now  the  Cnidians  were  close 
friends  of  the  Tarentines,^  which  made  him  think  there  was  no 
likelier  means  of  procuring  his  return.  Darius  promised,  and 
performed  his  part  ;  for  he  sent  a  messenger  to  C nidus,  and 
commanded  the  Cnidians  to  restore  Gillus.  The  Cnidians  did 
as  he  wished,  but  found  themselves  unable  to  persuade  the 
Tarentines,  and  were  too  weak  to  attempt  force.  Such,  then, 
was  the  course  which  this  matter  took.  These  were  the  first 
Persians  who  ever  came  from  Asia  to  Greece  ;^  and  they  were 
sent  to  spy  out  the  land  for  the  reason  which  I  have  before 
mentioned. 

139.  After  this,  king  Darius  besieged  and  took  Samos, 
which  was  the  first  city,  Greek  or  Barbarian,  that  he  conquered. 
The  cause  of  his  making  war  upon  Samos  was  the  following  : — 
At  the  time  when  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  marched  against 
Egypt,  vast  numbers  of  Greeks  flocked  thither,  some,  as  might 

'  The  lapygian  promontory  (Capo  di  Leuca)  was  always  difficult  to  double.  (See 
Plutsircli.  vit.  Tyrrh.  ^  15. 

*  Was  this  the  Gillus,  ruler  of  Crotona,  who  ransomed  Pythagoras  from  Cam- 
byses, according  to  Apulcius?  (Florid,  ii.  15,  p.  5y).  Wcsseliug  thinks  so  (note 
ad  loc). 

*  Their  common  Dorian  origin  may  in  some  degree  account  for  this. 

*  Compare  the  conclusion  of  ch.  56.  In  the  mind  of  Herodotus  this  voyage  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  the  invasion  of  Greece,  and 
60  a  chief  link  in  the  chain  of  his  history.  Whether  Darius  attached  much  import- 
ance to  it  is  a  diSerent  matter.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  details  have  evi- 
dently come  from  the  descendants  of  Democedes,  with  wliom  Herodotus  would  have 
been  brought  into  contact  in  Magna  Graecia.  The  whole  colouring  of  the  story, 
therefore,  would  be  what  Democedes,  plainly  a  vain-glorious  man  (ch.  137),  chose 
to  make  it.  I  attach  less  credit  to  the  details  than  Mr.  Grote,  who  accepts  not 
only  the  incidents,  but  much  of  the  colouring  (vol.  iv.  pp.  347-3r>l).  Dahlroanu's 
remarks  apj)car  to  me  very  sensible :  ^*  That  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Babylonian 
rebellion,"  he  says,  *'  Darius  should  have  marched,  not  against  Greece,  but  against 
Scythia,  shows  perhaps  that  we  must  not  estimate  the  influence  of  the  physician  too 
highly.  Everybody  wii^ea  to  be  thoHght  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  political  events  of 
his  cUii/^^  (Lite  of  Herod,  vii.  §  4,  end). 
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have  been  looked  for,  to  push  their  trade  ;  others,  to  serve  in' 
his  army  ;  others  again,  merely  to  see  the  land  :  among  these 
last  was  Syloson,  son  of  ^aces,  and  brother  of  Polycrates,  at 
that  time  an  exile  from  Samos.'  This  Syloson,  during  his  stay  in 
Egypt,  met  with  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune.  He  happened 
one  day  to  put  on  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  thus  attired  to  go  into  the 
market-place  at  Memphis,  when  Darius,  who  was  one  of  Camby- 
ses'  body-guard,  and  not  at  that  time  a  man  of  any  account,' 
saw  him,  and  taking  a  strong  liking  to  the  dress,  went  up  and 
offered  to  purchase  it.  Syloson  perceived  how  anxious  he  was, 
and  by  a  lucky  inspiration  answered  :  "  There  is  no  price  at 
which  I  would  sell  my  cloak,  but  I  will  give  it  thee  for  nothing, 
if  it  must  needs  V>e  thine."  Darius  thanked  him,  and  accepted 
the  garment. 

140.  Poor  Syloson  felt  at  the  time  that  he  had  fooled  away 
his  cloak  in  a  very  simple  manner  ;  but  afterwards,  when  in  the 
course  of  years  Cambyses  died,  and  the  seven  Persians  rose  in 
revolt  against  the  Magus,  and  Darius  was  the  man  chosen  out 
of  the  seven  to  have  the  kingdom,  Syloson  learnt  that  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  crown  had  come  was  the  very  man  who  had 
coveted  his  cloak  in  Egypt,  and  to  whom  he  had  freely  given  it. 
So  he  made  his  way  to  Susa,  and  seating  himself  at  the  portal 
of  the  royal  palace,  gave  out  that  he  was  a  benefactor  of  the 
king.*  Then  the  doorkeeper  went  and  told  Darius.  Amazed 
at  what  he  heard,  the  king  said  thus  within  himself : — "  What 
Grreek  can  have  been  my  benefactor,  or  to  which  of  them  do  I 
owe  anything,  so  lately  as  I  have  got  the  kingdom  ?  Scarcely 
a  man  of  them  all  has  been  here,  not  more  than  one  or  two 
certainly,  since  I  came  to  the  throne.  Nor  do  I  remember  that 
I  am  in  the  debt  of  any  Greek.     However,  bring  him  in,  and 

•  Vide  supri,  ch.  39. 

'  This  could  not  be  true,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  feature  in  the  story,  which  sup- 
poees  Syloson  to  have  had  no  interested  moiive  in  making  Darius  the  present. 
Uarius,  the  Achiemenian,  of  the  blood  royal,  failing  the  issue  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
heir-presumptive  (as  is  likely)  to  the  throne,  could  not  be  a  mere  guardsman  in  the 
service  of  Cambyses,  or  a  personage  of  small  account.  The  whole  story  of  the  cloak 
U  suspicious:  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  amusing  pieces  of  provincial  gossip  which 
were  current  among  the  lively  Greeks  (compare  the  dramatic  stories  ot  n)aues,  De- 
niocedes,  &c.),  and  which  exactly  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  liulicarnus^ian.  Both 
from  the  Beliistun  Inscription  and  from  the  previous  narrative  of  Herodotus  (supra, 
ch.  70),  it  may  be  gathered  that  Darius  was  never  in  Kgypt  at  all,  but  remained  at 
home  when  Cambyses  made  his  expedition.  Sylo-son  was  a  refugee  at  his  court,  as 
Deioaratus  was  afterwards  (vii.  3) ;  and  obtained  his  request,  because  Darius  was 
giad  of  so  good  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  quasi-in dependence  of  Samos, 
which  bad  long  been  galhng  to  the  Persians  (v.  s.  ch.  120). 

•  The  kingit  benefactors  {Orosanffw)  were  a  body  of  persons  whose  names  were 
formally  enregistered  in  the  royal  archives  (vide  infra,  viii.  85).  Syloson  makes  a 
ehiioi  to  be  put  on  this  list. 
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let  me  hear  what  ho  means  by  his  boast."  So  the  doorkeepei 
ushered  Syloson  into  the  presence,  and  the  interpreters  asked 
him  who  he  was,  and  what  he  had  done  that  he  should  call  him- 
self a  benefactor  of  the  king.  Then  Syloson  told  the  whole 
story  of  the  cloak,  and  said  that  it  was  he  who  had  made 
Darius  the  present.  Hereupon  Darius  exclaimed,  "  Oh  1  thou 
most  generous  of  men,  art  thou  indeed  he  who,  when  I  had  no 
power  at  all,  gavest  me  something,  albeit  little  ?  Truly  the 
favour  is  as  great  as  a  very  grand  present  would  be  nowadays. 
I  will  therefore  give  thee  in  return  gold  and  silver  without  stint, 
that  thou  mayst  never  repent  of  having  rendered  a  service  to 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes/'  "  Give  me  not,  0  king,"  replied 
Syloson,  "  either  silver  or  gold,  but  recover  me  Samoa,  my 
native  land,  and  let  that  be  thy  gift  to  me.  It  belongs  now  to 
a  slave  of  ours,  who,  when  Oroetes  put  my  brother  Polycrate^ 
to  death,  became  its  master.  Give  me  Samos,  I  beg  ;  but  give 
it  unharmed,  with  no  bloodshed — no  leading  into  captivity." 

141.  When  he  heard  this,  Darius  sent  off  an  army,  under 
Otanes,  one  of  the  seven,  with  orders  to  accomplish  all  that  Sy- 
loson had  desired.  And  Otanes  went  down  to  the  coast  and 
made  ready  to  cross  over. 

142.  The  government  of  Samos  was  held  at  this  time  by 
Mseandrius,  son  of  Meeandrius,'  whom  Polycrates  had  appointed 
as  his  deputy.  This  person  conceived  the  wish  to  act  like  the 
justest  of  men,  but  k  was  not  allowed  him  to  do  so.  On  re- 
ceiving tidings  of  tne^  death  of  Polycrates,  he  forthwith  raised 
an  altar  to  Jove  the  Protector  of  Freedom,  and  assigned  it  the 
piece  of  ground  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  suburb.  This 
done,  he  assembled  all  the  citizens,  and  spoke  to  them  as  fol- 
lows : —  * 

"  Ye  know,  friends,  that  the  sceptre  of  Polycrates,  and  all 
his  power,  has  passed  into  my  hands,  and  if  I  choose  I  may 
rule  over  you.  But  what  I  condemn  in  another  I  will,  if  I  may, 
avoid  myself.  I  never  approved  the  ambition  of  Polycrates  to 
lord  it  over  men  as  good  as  himself,  nor  looked  with  favour  on 
any  of  those  who  have  done  the  like.  Now  therefore,  since  he 
has  fulfilled  his  destiny,  I  lay  down  my  office,  and  proclaim 
equal  rights.  All  that  I  claim  in  return  is  six  talents  from  the 
treasures  of  Polycrates,  and  the  priesthood  of  Jove  the  Pro- 
tector of  Freedom,  for  myself  and  my  descendants  for  ever. 
Allow  me  this,  as  the  man  by  whom  his  temple  has  been  built, 
and  by  whom  ye  yourselves  are  now  restored  to  liberty."     As 

•  Vide  supra,  ch.  123. 
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Boon  as  Mseandrius  had  ended,  one  of  the  Samians  rose  up  and 
said,  "As  if  thou  wert  fit  to  rule  us,  base-born*®  and  rascal  as 
thou  art !  Think  rather  of  accounting  for  the  moneys  which 
thou  hast  fingered." 

143.  The  man  who  thus  spoke  was  a  certain  Telegarchus, 
one  of  the  leading  citizens.  MsBandrius,  therefore,  feeling  sure 
that  if  he  laid  down  the  sovereign  power  some  one  else  would 
become  tyrant  in  his  room,  gave  up  the  thought  of  relinquishing 
it.  Withdrawing  to  the  citadel,  he  sent  for  the  chief  men  one 
by  one,  under  pretence  of  showing  them  his  accounts,  and  as 
fast  as  they  came  arrested  them  and  put  them  in  irons.  So 
these  men  were  bound ;  and  Mseandrius  within  a  short  time 
fell  sick  :  whereupon  Lycar^tus,"  one  of  his  brothers,  thinking 
that  he  was  going  to  die,  and  wishing  to  make  his  own  accession 
to  the  throne  the  easier,  slew  all  the  prisoners.  It  seemed  that 
the  Samians  did  not  choose  to  be  a  free  people. 

144.  When  the  Persians  whose  business  it  was  to  restore 
Syloson  reached  Samos,  not  a  man  was  found  to  lift  up  his 
hand  against  them.  Maeandrius  and  his  partisans  expressed 
themselves  willing  to  quit  the  island  upon  certain  terms,  and 
these  terms  were  agreed  to  by  Otaues.  After  the  treaty  was 
made,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Persians  had  their  thrones ' 
brought,  and  seated  themselves  over  against  the  citadel. 

145.  Now  the  king  Ma3andrius  had  a  lightheaded  brother— 
Charilaus  by  name^ — ^whom  for  some  offence  or  other  he  had 
shut  up  in  prison  :  this  man  heard  what  was  going  on,  and 
peering  through  his  bars,  saw  the  Persians  sitting  peacefully 
upon  their  seats,  whereupon  he  exclaimed  aloud,  and  said  he 
must  speak  with  Maeandrius.  When  this  was  reported  to  him, 
Hseandrius  gave  orders  that  Charilaus  should  be  released  from 
prison  and  brought  into  his  presence.  No  sooner  did  he  arrive 
than  he  began  reviling  and  abusing  his  brother,  and  strove  to 
persuade  him  to  attack  the  Persians.  '*  Thou  meanest-spirited 
of  men,"  he  said,  "thou  canst  keep  me,  thy  brother,  chained  in 
a  dimgeon,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  done  nothing  worthy 
of  bonds  ;  but  when  the  Persians  come  and  drive  thee  forth  a 
houseless  wanderer  from  thy  native  land,  thou  lookest  on,  and 

"•  MseaQdrius  had  been  the  secretary  (ypafifianffr)!^)  of  Polycrates  (v.  s.  ch.  123), 
which  would  indicate  a  humble  origin. 

"  For  the  ultimate  lute  of  Lycaretus,  see  below,  Book  v.  ch.  27. 

'  For  a  representation  of  the  Persian  throne,  see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  15. 
Darius  is  mentioned  as  sitting  upon  a  throne  at  the  siege  of  Babylon  (infr4, 
ch.  156),  and  Xerxes  at  Tbermopylffi  (vii.  211,  ad  fin.)  and  iSalamis  (viii.  90).  So 
Sennacherib  is  represented  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  (Layard's  Nin.  and  Babylon, 
p.  150). 
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hast  not  the  heart  to  seek  revenge,  though  they  might  so  easil; 
be  subdued.  If  thou,  however,  art  afraid,  lend  me  thy  soldiers, 
and  I  will  make  them  pay  dearly  for  their  coming  here.  I  en- 
gage too  to  send  thee  first  safe  out  of  the  island." 

14G.  So  spake  Chanlatis,  and  Masandrius  gave  consent ;  not 
(I  believe)  that  he  was  so  void  of  sense  as  to  imagine  that  his 
own  forces  could  overcome  those  of  the  king,  but  because  he  was 
jealous  of  Syloson,  and  did  not  wish  him  to  get  so  quietly  an 
unharmed  city.  He  desired  therefore  to  rouse  the  anger  of  the 
Persians  against  Samos,  that  so  he  might  deliver  it  up  to  Sy- 
loson with  its  power  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb ;  for  he  knew 
well  that  if  the  Persians  met  with  a  disaster  they  would  be  fu- 
rious against  the  Samians,  while  he  himself  felt  secure  of  a  re- 
treat at  any  time  that  he  liked,  since  he  had  a  secret  passage 
underground^  leading  from  the  citadel  to  the  sea.  Maeandriufi 
accordingly  took  ship  and  sailed  away  from  Samos  ;  and  Chari- 
laus,  having  armed  all  the  mercenaries,  threw  open  the  gates, 
and  fell  upon  the  Persians,  who  looked  for  nothing  less,  since 
they  supposed  that  the  whole  matter  had  been  arranged  by 
treaty.  At  the  first  onslaught  therefore  all  the  Persians  of  most 
note,  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  litters,^  were  slain  by 
the  mercenaries  ;  the  rest  of  the  army,  however,  came  to  the 
rescue,  defeated  the  mercenaries,  and  drove  them  back  into  the 
citadel. 

147.  Then  Otanes,  the  general,  when  he  saw  the  great  ca- 
lamity which  had  befallen  the  Persians,  made  up  his  mind  to 
forget  the  orders  wliich  Darius  had  given  him,  '^  not  to  kill  or 
enslave  a  single  Samian,  but  to  deliver  up  the  island  unharmed 
to  Syloson,"  and  gave  the  word  to  his  army  that  they  should 
blay  the  ^^amians,  both  men  and  boys,  wherever  they  could  find 
them.  Upon  this  some  of  his  troops  laid  siege  to  the  citadel, 
while  others  began  the  massacre,  killing  all  they  met,  some 
outside,  some  inside  the  temples. 

148.  Ma^andrius  fled  from  Samos  to  Lacedaemon,^  and  con- 

'  That  the  art  of  tunnelling  was  known  at  Samos  is  evident  from  what  is  said 
above  (eh.  OU),  and  from  ihu  lemaina  which  have  been  found  in  the  inland.  (See 
uote  ^  on  ch.  6U.) 

*  This  seems  to  njc  the  best  explanation  of  the  expression  robs  bi<ppo<popfVfi4yovs. 
The  reference  is  not  to  the  senis  on  which  tliey  were  sitting  (which  are  called 
dpoKOj,  not  Bi<ppoi),  but  to  the  palanquins  in  which  they  were  ordinarily  carried. 
(See  theEtymolog.  Magn.  and  compare  llesychiusaudSuidas  ad  voc.)  Mr.  Blakcsley 
regards  the  5i</>f>os  as  a  footstool,  and  understands  robs  dt(ppo<f>op(v^4vous  as  those  who 
were  attended  by  footstool-bearers  (J8i<ppo(p6poi — eomp.  Allien.  Deipn.  xii.  p.  614, 
A.),  but  this  appears  to  be  a  later  sense. 

*  As  the  Samiun  exiles  a  little  earlier  (ch.  45),  so  Majandrius  now  seeks  aid  from 
Sparta,  the  onli/  Greek  state  that  was  thought  likely  to  undertake  such  an  expeditioD 
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veyed  thither  all  the  riches  which  he  had  brought  away  from  the 
island^  after  which  he  acted  as  follows.  Having  placed  upon 
his  board  all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  that  he  had,  and  bade 
his  servants  employ  themselves  in  cleaning  them,  he  himself 
went  and  entered  into  conversation  with  Cleomenes,  son  of 
Anaxandrides,  king  of  Sparta,  and  as  they  talked  brought  him 
along  to  his  house.  There  Cleomenes^  seeing  the  plate,  was 
filled  with  wonder  and  astonishment ;  whereon  the  other  begged 
that  he  would  carry  home  with  him  any  of  the  vessels  that  he 
liked.  Mseandrius  said  this  two  or  three  times  ;  but  Cleomenes 
here  displayed  surpassing  honesty.*  He  refused  the  gift,  and 
thinking  that  if  Maaandrius  made  the  same  offers  to  others  he 
would  get  the  aid  he  sought,  the  Spartan  king  went  straight  to 
the  ephors  and  told  them  "  it  would  be  best  for  Sparta  that  the 
Samian  stranger  should  be  sent  away  from  the  Peloponnese  ;  for 
otherwise  he  might  perchance  persuade  himself  or  some  other 
Spartan  to  be  base."  The  ephors  took  his  advice,  and  let  Maa- 
andrius  know  by  a  herald  that  he  must  leave  the  city. 

149.  Meanwhile  the  Persians  netted*  Samos,  and  delivered  it 
up  to  Syloson,  stripped  of  all  its  men.  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, this  same  general  Otanes  was  induced  to  repeople  it  by  a 
dream  which  he  had,  and  a  loathsome  disease  that  seized  on 
him. 

150.  After  the  armament  of  Otanes  had  set  sail  for  Samos, 
the  Babylonians  revolted,^  having  made  every  preparation  for 

CroBdus  before  (i.  69),  and  Aristagoras  afterwards  (▼.  38),  followed  the  eaine  course. 
It  was  not  until  refused  by  Sparta  that  even  the  latter  applied  to  Athens. 

*  It  was  rarely  that  the  Spartan  kings,  or  indeed  their  other  leaders,  could  resist 
a  bribe.  Cleomenes  himself  almost  yielded  (infra,  v.  51).  Leotychides  was  bribed 
(ri.  72).  Pausanias  was  corrupted  by  offers  from  the  Persians  (Thucyd.  i.  129). 
Eurybiades  was  bribed  by  Themistocles  (infra,  vlii.  6) ;  Plistoanax  and  Cleandrides 
by  Pericles  (Thucyd.  ii.  21,Plut.  Pericl.  c.  22) ;  Astyochus  by  Tissaphernes  (Thucyd. 
Tiii.  60).  Pausanias  returned  home  readily  when  summoned,  because  he  expected 
to  secure  his  acquittal  by  bribery  Hb.  i.  131).  Gylippus  was  accused  of  embezzle- 
ment (Plut.  Lysandr.  c.  16).  The  difficulties  which  the  Lycurgean  regulations  threw 
in  the  way  of  amassing  treasure  seem  to  have  whetted  the  appetite  for  gain,  and 
to  have  made  the  Spartans  more  venal  than  thd  other  Greeksi  (Cf.  Arist.  Pol.  ii. 
C,  pp.  67-8,  ed.  Tauch.) 

*  For  the  description  of  this  process  see  below,  Book  vi.  ch.  81.  Strabo  (xiv. 
p.  916)  ascribes  the  depopulation  of  Samos  to  the  harshness  of  Syloson's  govern- 
ment ;  and  quotes  in  illustration  the  proverb,  tKtjTi  SuAoa-Mvrov  fupuxo'p^'n.  But  tbii 
proverb  is  quite  compatible  with  the  account  of  Herodotus. 

Samos  docs  not  appear  to  have  suffered  very  greatly  by  these  transactions,  since 
in  the  Ionian  revolt,  not  twenty  years  afterwards,  she  was  able  to  furnish  sixty  ships 
(vi.  8).    The  severities  exercisied  by  the  Persians  are  probably  exaggerated. 

*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Babylon  revolted  twice  fvum  Darius,  once 
in  the  first,  and  a  second  time  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  It  cannot  be  deter- 
mined which  of  these  two  revolts  Herodotus  intended  to  describe.  Of  the  former, 
which  was  quelled  by  Darius  in  person,  the  details  are  given  in  the  Behistun  In* 
tcription  (CoL  i.  par.  16-19,  GoL  ii.  par.  1).    The  latter  is  briefly  described  in  CoL 
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defence.  During  all  the  time  that  the  Magus  was  king,  and 
while  the  seven  were  conspiring,  they  had  profited  by  the 
troubles,  and  had  made  themselves  ready  against  a  siege.  And 
it  happened  somehow  or  other  that  no  one  perceived  what  they 
were  doing.  At  last  when  the  time  came  for  rebelling  openly, 
they  did  as  follows  : — having  first  set  apart  their  mothers,  each 
man  chose  besides  out  of  his  whole  household  one  woman,  whom- 
soever he  pleased  ;  these  alone  were  allowed  to  live,  while  all 
the  rest  were  brought  to  one  place  and  strangled.  The  women 
chosen  were  kept  to  make  bread  for  the  men  ;'  the  others  were 
strangled  that  they  might  not  consume  the  stores. 

151.  When  tidings  reached  Darius  of  what  had  happened, 
he  drew  together  all  his  power,  and  began  the  war  by  marching 
straight  upon  Babylon,  and  laying  siege  to  the  place.  The 
Babylonians,  however,  cared  not  a  whit  for  his  siege.'  Mount- 
ing upon  the  battlements  that  crowned  their  walls,  they  insulted 
and  jeered  at  Darius  and  his  mighty  host.  One  even  shouted 
to  them  and  said,  "  Why  sit  ye  there,  Persians  ?  why  do  ye 
not  go  back  to  your  homes  ?  Till  mules  foal  ye  will  not  take 
our  city."  This  was  said  by  a  Babylonian  who  thought  that  a 
mule  would  never  foal.  ^ 

152.  Now  when  a  year  and  seven  months  had  passed,  Darius 
and  his  army  wfere  quite  wearied  out,  finding  that  they  could 
not  anyhow  take  the  city.  All  stratagems  and  all  arts  had 
been  used,  and  yet  the  king  could  not  prevail — ^not  even  when 
he  tried  the  means  by  which  Cyrus  made  himself  master  of  the 
pl^ce.  The  Babylonians  were  ever  upon  the  watch,  and  he 
tbund  no  way  of  conquering  them. 

153.  At  last,  in  the  twentieth  month,  a  marvellous  thing 
happened  to  Zopyrus,  son  of  the  Megabyzus  who  was  among 
the  seven  men  that  overthrew  the  Magus.  One  of  his  sumpt^r- 
mules  gave  birth  to  a  foal.'"     Zopyrus,  when  they  told  him, 

iii.  par.  13,  14.  Neither  of  these  two  accounts  agrees  in  any  point  with  the  narratiTe 
of  Herodotus. 

Ctesias  (Exc  Pers.  §  22)  asserted  that  the  details  given  by  Herodotus  belonged, 
not  to  any  siege  under  Darius,  but  to  one  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Xerxea. 
Zopyrus,  according  to  him,  was  governor  of  Babylon  at  the  time,  and  was  killed  by 
the  rebels.  It  was  Megabyzus,  his  son,  who,  to  avenge  his  father,  mutilated  him* 
self.  Traces  of  this  siege  of  Babylon  by  Xerxes,  and  the  severities  consequent  upon 
it,  appear  in  Herodotus  (i.  183,  end),  Arriau  (Exped.  Alex.  vii.  17),  and  Plutarch 
(Apophthegm,  p.  173,  C). 

*  Compare  Thucyd.  ii.  78.  Mr.  Blakesley  well  remarks  on  the  large  place  which 
bread-making  would  occupy  in  the  duties  of  the  ancient  domestic.  The  **  bread- 
maker  "  had  not  merely  to  mix  and  bake  the  bread,  but  to  grind  the  Hour.  (C£ 
Exodus  xi.  5;  Matt.  xxiv.  41 ;  Hom.  Od.  xx.  106-111,  &c.) 

•  Compare  their  confidence  when  besieged  by  Cyrus  (supra,  i.  190). 

^*  Ctesias  appears  to  have  denied  this  part  of  the  story  altogether  (Exc.  Pers.  1 
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not  thinking  that  it  could  be  true,  went  and  saw  the  colt  with 
his  own  eyes  ;  after  which  he  commanded  his  servants  to  tell 
no  one  what  had  come  to  pass,  while  he  himself  pondered  the 
matter.  Calling  to  mind  then  the  words  of  the  Babylonian  at 
the  beginning  of  the  siege,  "  Till  mules  foal  ye  shall  not  take 
our  city" — he  thought,  as  he  reflected  on  this  speech,  that 
Babylon  might  now  be  taken.  For  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  a  divine  providence  in  the  man  having  used  the  phrase,  and 
then  his  mule  having  foaled. 

154.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  felt  within  himself  that  Baby- 
lon was  fated  to  be  taken^  he  went  to  Darius  and  asked  him  if 
he  set  a  very  high  value  on  its  conquest.  When  he  found  that 
Darius  did  indeed  value  it  highly,  he  considered  further  with 
himself  how  he  might  make  the  deed  his  own,  and  be  the  man 
to  take  Babylon.  Noble  exploits  in  Persia  are  ever  highly  hon- 
oured and  bring  their  authors  to  greatness.  He  therefore  re- 
viewed all  ways  of  bringing  the  city  under,  but  found  none  by 
which  he  could  hope  to  prevail,  unless  he  maimed  himself  and 
then  went  over  to  the  enemy.  To  do  this  seeming  to  him  a 
light  matter,  he  mutilated  himself  in  a  way  that  was  utterly 
with9Ut  remedy.  For  he  cut  oflF  his  own  nose  and  ears,  and  then, 
clipping  his  hair  close  and  flogging  himself  with  a  scourge,  he 
came  in  this  plight  before  Darius. 

155.  Wrath  stirred  within  the  king  at  the  sight  of  a  man 
of  his  lofty  rank  in  such  a  condition  ;  leaping  down  from  his 
throne,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  and  asked  Zopyrus  who  it  was  that 
had  disfigured  him,  and  what  he  had  done  to  be  so  treated. 
Zopyrus  answered,  *'  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world,  but  thou, 
oh  I  king,  that  could  reduce  me  to  such  a  plight — no  stranger's 
hands  have  wrought  this  work  on  me  but  my  own  only.  I 
maimed  myself  because  I  could  not  endure  that  the  Assyrians 
should  laugh  at  the  Persians.''  "  Wretched  man,"  said  Darius, 
"  thou  coverest  the  foulest  deed  with  the  fairest  possible  name, 
when  thou  sayest  thy  maiming  is  to  help  our  siege  forward. 
How  will  thy  disfigurement,  thou  simpleton,  induce  the  enemy 
to  yield  one  day  the  sooner  ?  Surely  thou  hadst  gone  out  of 
thy  mind  when  thou  didst  so  misuse  thyself."  "  Had  I  told 
thee/'  rejoined  the  other,  "  what  I  was  bent  on  doing,  thou 
wouldest  not  have  sufiered  it ;  as  it  is,  I  kept  my  own  counsel, 
and  80  accomplished  my  plans.  Now,  therefore,  if  there  be  no 
failure  on  thy  part,  we  shall  take  Babylon,  I  will  desert  to  the 
enemy  as  I  am,  and  when  I  get  into  their  city  I  will  tell  them 

1.  c.)    On  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence,  see  Arist.  Hist.  An.  vL  24 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  44 ;  and  compare  Beckmacn  ad  Ai  ist.  Ausc.  Mirab.  c.  70. 
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tliat  it  is  by  thee  I  have  been  thus  treated.  I  think  they  will 
belieye  my  words,  and  entrust  me  with  a  command  of  troops. 
Thou,  on  thy  part,  must  wait  till  the  tenth  day  after  I  am  en- 
tered within  the  town,  and  then  place  near  to  the  gates  of  Semi- 
ramis  a  detachment  of  thy  army,  troops  for  whose  loss  thou  wilt 
care  little,  a  thousand  men.  Wait,  after  that,  seven  days,  and 
post  me  another  detachment,  two  thousand  strong,  at  the  Nine- 
veh gates  ;  then  let  twenty  days  pass,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  station  near  the  Chaldaean  gates  a  body  of  four  thousand. 
Let  neither  these  nor  the  former  troops  be  armed  with  any 
weapons  but  their  swords — those  thou  mayest  leave  them. 
After  the  twenty  days  are  over,  bid  thy  whole  army  attack  the 
city  on  every  side,  and  put  me  two  bodies  of  Persians,  one  at 
the  Belian,  the  other  at  the  Cissian  gates  ;  for  I  expect,  that, 
on  account  of  my  succef?8es,  the  Babylonians  will  entrust  every- 
thing, even  the  keys  of  their  gates,**  to  me.  Then  it  will  be  for 
me  and  my  Persians  to  do  the  rest."  * 

156.  Having  left  these  instructions,  Zopyrus  fled  towards 
the  gates  of  the  town,  often  looking  back,  to  give  himself  the 
air  of  a  deserter.  The  men  upon  the  towers,  whose  business  it 
was  to  keep  a  look-out,  observing  him,  hastened  (Jown,.  and 
setting  one  of  the  gates  slightly  ajar,  questioned  him  who  he 
was,  and  on  what  errand  he  had  come.  He  replied  that  he  was 
Zopyrus,  and  had  deserted  to  them  from  the  Persians.  Then 
the  doorkeepers,  when  they  heard  this,  carried  him  at  once 
before  the  magistrates.  Introduced  into  the  assembly,  he 
began  to  bewail  his  misfortunes,  telling  them  that  Darius  had 

"  Properly  *'  bolt-drawers,"  which  were  very  like  those  now  used  in  the  East— a 
straight  piece  of  wood,  with  upright  pins,  corresponding  with  thoHC  that  fall  down 
into  the  bolt,  and  which  arc  pushed  up  by  this  key  so  as  to  enable  the  bolt  to  be 
drawn  back.  Iron  keys  were  also  used  at  an  early  period  for  smaller  fastenings. — 
[G.  W.] 

*  The  stratagem  of  Zopyrus  has  small  claims  to  be  considered  a  historic  fact. 
It  seems  impossible  that  either  Zopyrus,  w  ho  (according  to  both  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias)  was  for  many  years  satrap  of  Babylonia,  or  Megabyzus  his  son,  who  was 
one  of  the  six  great  generals  of  Xerxes'  army  (infra,  vii.  82),  and  afterwards  com- 
manded the  Persians  in  Egypt  (infra,  ch.  160),  could  have  been  the  sutterer  of  such 
a  terrible  mutilation.  For  tbe  Orientals  will  not  serve  under  a  mutilated  man  (vide 
suprt\,  ch.  73,  hpxoH-^^'"'  ^^  Mv^ov  avSphs  Mayov,  kuI  r^vrov  i)ra  o  v  k  ^X®"* 
T  o  s).  And  the  statement  of  Polyienus  (vii.  11,  ^  »j,  that  the  stratagem  was  copied 
from  an  attempt  made  by  a  certain  Saean  beyond  the  Oxus  to  destroy  the  army 
of  Darius,  seems  to  throw  the  whole  narrative  into  the  region  of  romance.  For  *'tbe 
fitorv  told  by  Polytenus  is,  in  il.s  minutest  features,  identical  with  a  certain  standard 
Orie'ntal  tale,  ai)i3lied  in  diflerent  ape.-*,  by  the  Persian  bards  and  traditionist*  to 
Firuz  and  the  Hiyathelah,  by  Abu  Kihan  to  Kuni^^hka  and  the  Indians,  and  by  the 
historians  of  Caslunecr  to  their  famous  King,  Lalitaditya  "  (Col.  Kawiiuson,  Note  to 
liehist.  I  user.  p.  xvi.). 

It  is  curious  to  tiud  the  Latin  writers  stealing  the  same  tale  to  adorn  their  own 
history  (Livy,  i.  54 ;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  Oyl,  &c.). 
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maltreated  him  in  the  way  they  could  see^  only  because  he  had 
given  advice  that  the  siege  should  be  raised,  since  there  seemed 
no  hope  of  taking  the  city.  "  And  now/'  he  went  *  on  to  say, 
"  my  coming  to  you,  Babylonians,  will  prove  the  greatest  gain 
that  you  could  possibly  receive,  while  to  Darius  and  the  Persians 
it  will  be  the  severest  loss.  Verily  he  by  whom  I  have  been  so 
mutilate,  shall  not  escape  unpunished.  And  truly  all  the 
paths  of  his  counsels  are  known  to  me."  Thus  did  Zopyrus 
bpeak. 

157.  The  Babylonians,  seeing  a  Persian  of  such  exalted  rank 
in  so  grievous  a  plight,  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  his  body  red 
with  marks  of  scourging  and  with  blood,  had  no  suspicion  but 
that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  was  really  come  to  be  their  friend 
and  helper.  They  were  ready,  therefore,  to  grant  him  anything 
that  he  asked  ;  and  on  his  suing  for  a  command,  they  entrusted 
to  him  a  body  of  troops,  with  the  help  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
do  as  he  had  arranged  with  Darius.  On  the  tenth  day  aftei 
his  flight  he  led  out  his  detachment,  and  surrounding  the  thou- 
sand men,  whom  Darius  according  to  agreement  had  sent  first, 
he  fell  upon  them  and  slew  them  all.  Then  the  Babylonians, 
seeing  that  his  deeds  were  as  brave  as  his  words,  were  beyond 
measure  pleased,  and  set  no  bounds  to  their  trust.  He  waited, 
however,  and  when  the  next  period  agreed  on  had  elapsed,  again 
with  a  band  of  picked  men  he  sallied  forth,  and  slaughtered  the 
two  thousand.  After  this  second  exploit,  his  praise  was  in  all 
mouths.  Once  more,  however,  he  waited  till  the  interval  ap- 
pointed had  gone  by,  and  then  leading  the  troops  to  the  place 
where  the  four  thousand  were,  he  put  them  also  to  the  sword. 
This  last  victory  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  power,  and 
made  him  all  in  all  with  the  Babylonians  :  accordingly  they  com- 
mitted to  him  the  command  of  their  whole  army,  and  put  the 
keys  of  their  city  into  his  hands. 

158.  Darius  now,  still  keeping  to  the  plan  agreed  upon, 
attacked  the  walls  on  every  side,  whereupon  Zopyrus  played  out 
the  remainder  of  his  stratagem.  While  the  Babylonians,  crowd- 
ing to  the  walls,  did  their  best  to  resist  the  Persian  assault,  he 
threw  open  the  Cissian  and  the  Belian  gates,'^  and  admitted  the 
enemy.     Such  of  the  Babylonians  as  witnessed  the  treachery, 

'  The  situation  of  the  gates  which  are  mentioned  in  this  and  a  previous  chapter 
(ch.  165)  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  owing  to  the  complete  disappearance  of 
the  ancient  wall  of  Babylon.  (Sec  Essay  iv.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.)  No  doubt, 
bowever,  the  Belian  and  the  Cissian  gates  were  to  the  S.E.,  the  former  probably 
deriving  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  led  to  Niffer^  the  city  of  Bel-JSimrod.  (Se« 
voL  i.  Kssay  x.  p.  485).  The  ''Ninevite  gate"  would  lie  to  the  north.  That  of 
temiramis  us  altogether  uncertain. 
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took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  ;  the  rest,  who  did 
not  see  it^  kept  at  their  posts,  till  at  last  they  too  learnt  that 
they  were  betrayed. 

159.  Thus  was  Babylon  taken  for  the  second  time.  Darius, 
having  become  master  of  the  place,  destroyed  the  wall,'  and  tore 
down  all  the  gates  ;  for  Cyrus  had  done  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  when  he  took  Babylon.*  He  then  chose  out  near  three 
thousand  *  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  caused  them  to  be  cru- 
cified, while  he  allowed  the  remainder  still  to  inhabit  the  city. 
Further,  wishing  to  prevent  the  race  of  the  Babylonians  from 
becoming  extinct,  he  provided  wives  for  them  in  the  room  of 
those  whom  (as  I  explained  before)  they  strangled,  to  save  their 
stores.  These  he  levied  from  the  nations  bordering  on  Baby- 
lonia, who  were  each  required  to  send  so  large  a  number  to  Bab- 
ylon, that  in  all  there  were  collected  no  fewer  than  fifty  thou- 
sand. It  is  from  these  women  that  the  Babylonians  of  our  times 
are  sprung. 

160.  As  for  Zopyrus,  he  was  considered  by  Darius  to  have 
surpassed,  in  the  greatness  of  his  achievements,  all  other  Per- 
sians, whether  of  former  or  of  later  times,  except  only  Cyrus — 
with  whom  no  Persian  ever  yet  thought  himself  worthy  to  com- 
pare. Darius,  as  the  story  goes,  would  often  say  "  that  he  had 
rather  Zopyrus  were  unmaimed,  than  be  master  of  twenty  more 
Babylons/'*     And  he  honoured  Zopyrus  greatly  ;  year  by  year  he 

'  It  is  probable  that  Darius  contented  himself  with  breaking  breaches  in  the 
great  wall,  instead  of  undertaking  the  enormous  and  useless  labour  of  levelling  the 
immense  mounds  which  begirt  Babylon.  The  walls  must  have  been  tolerably  com- 
plete when  Babylon  stood  a  siege  against  the  forces  of  Xerxes.  Even  iu  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  so  much  was  left  that  he  could  speak  of  the  wall  as  still  encircling  the 
city  (ntpi^ffi,  i.  178).  Ctesias  saw  portions  of  it.  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7.)  See  the  Essays 
appended  to  Book  i.  Essay  viii.  §  26,  note  *. 

*  Berosua,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  the  outer  walls  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  orders  of  Cyrus  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20).  Here  again  we  may  understand 
that  breaches  were  made,  which  the  inhabitants  repaired  when  they  determined 
upon  rJBVolt. 

*  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  311)  compares  with  this  the  wholesale 
executions  of  revolted  Strelitzes  sanctioned  by  Peter  the  Great,  which  took  place  a* 
Moscow  in  the  year  16V)8.  Two  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  hung  round  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  otherwise  killed,  on  that  occasion.  The  Inscriptions  of 
Darius  give  no  indication  of  his  hi^ving  ever  countenanced  a  massacre  of  the  extent 
here  mentioned.  Such  bloody  measures  accord  rather  with  the  temper  of  Xerxes, 
who,  it  is  evident,  treated  the  Babylonians  with  far  greater  severity  than  Darius 
(supr^,  i.  183,  and  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  17).  That  monarch,  to  judge  by  the  Be- 
histun  Inscription,  contented  himself,  on  the  first  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Babylon, 
with  putting  to  death  the  pretender  who  headed  the  rebellion  (Beh.  Inscr.  Col.  ii. 
par.  1,  §  6),  while  on  the  second  occasion  he  punished  with  death  both  the  rebel 
chief  and  a  certain  number,  which  could  not  have  been  very  large,  of  his  principai 
followers  (Beh.  Inscr.  Col.  iii.  par.  13,  Babyl.  Tr.).  The  impaling  of  captives  had 
been  practised  at  an  earlier  date  by  the  Assyrians  (Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  365). 

'  IMutarch  tells  of  this  Zopyrus  the  story  which  Herodotus  relates  (iv.  I4:i)  of 
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presented  him  with  all  the  gifts  which  are  held  in  most  esteem 
among  the  Persians  ;^  he  gave  him  likewise  the  government  of 
Babylon  for  bis  life,  free  from  tribute  ;  and  he' also  granted  him 
many  other  favours.  Megabyzus,  who  held  the  command  in 
Egypt  against  the  Athenians  and  their  allies/  was  a  son  of  this 
Zopyrus.  And  Zopyrus,  who  fled  from  Persia  to  Athens,'  was 
a  son  of  this  Megabyzus. 

Megabazus,  tho  conqueror  of  Thrace :  that  Darius  being  asked  of  what  ho  would 
like  to  have  as  many  as  there  were  grains  in  the  pomegranate  which  he  was  eating, 
replied  **  Zopyruses  **  (Apophthegm,  p.  178,  A.). 

*  Ctesias  mentioned  as  the  chief  of  these  presents  a  golden  hand-mill  (jjl6\ii0 
Xpv0^y)v  weighing  six  talents,  and  worth  somewhat  more  than  8000/.  This,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  the  most  honourable  gift  that  a  Persian  subject  could  receive  (Exc. 
Pers.  8  22). 

*  Cf.  Thucyd.  i.  109.  And  Ctesias,  Exc.  Pers.  82-8.  Megabyzus  married  Am- 
ytU,  daughter  of  Xerxes,  was  one  of  the  six  superior  generals  of  the  Persian  army 
in  the  Greek  campaign,  drove  the  Athenians  out  of  Egypt,  and  put  down  the  Egyp- 
tian revolt;  revolted  himself  against  Artaxerxes  £>r  not  observing  the  terms 
granted  to  Inarus,  was  reconciled  with  him,  and  ditid  in  Persia  at  an  advanced 
age. 

'  This  is  probably  the  latest  event  recorded  by  Herodotus.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Ctesias  almost  immediately  before  the  death  of  Artaxerxes,  and  so  belongs  most 
likely  to  the  year  b.  c.  426  or  425.  There  are,  however,  no  means  of  exactly  fixing 
its  date.  Zopyrus  led  the  Athenians  against  Caunos,  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
bring  over ;  but  the  Caunians  resisted,  and  Zopyrus  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt 
(Ctesias,  Exc.  Pers.  §  48.) 
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ESSAY    I. 

tlX  THE  WORSHIP  OP  VENUS-URANIA  THROUGHOUT  THE  EAST.-[G.  W.] 

I.  Alilat.— Mylitta  or  Alitta,  from  toeled^  "  to  bear  children."  2.  Had  different  names  to 
different  countries.  8.  A  Nature-Goddess.  4.  The  Syrian  Goddess.  5.  ThePaphiaa 
Venus,  or  Urania,  identified  with  Astarte  and  Anaitis.  6.  Tanat,  or  Anata.  7.  Diana 
of  Enhesus.  8.  The  mother  and  child.  9.  Alitta  and  Elissa.  10.  Gods  of  the  Kbonds. 
11.  Maut  the  mother.  12.  Juno-Lucina,  Diana,  and  Astarte.  13.  Europa  and  Gad* 
mus.  14.  Semiramis  the  do^e.  15.  Deroeto  or  Atargatis.  16  Athara  and  Athor. 
17.  Inscription  at  Caervorran,  and  names  of  the  Syrian  Goddess.  18.  Figure  of 
Astarte.  19.  Baal,  Moloch,  and  other  deities  of  S\Tia.  20  *Arcle8,  Melicertes,  or 
Hercules.    21.  Rimmon  and  other  Syrian  deities— Some  introduced  into  Egypt. 

-,  Some  suppose  Alilat  to  mean  simply  the  ^' Goddesses;^'  but  she  in 
generally  thonght  to  be  Venus  Urania,  and  the  same  whose  worship 
Herodotus  tells  us  (i.  131)  was  borrowed  by  the  Persians  from  the 
Assyrians  and  Arabians,  In  eh.  131,  Book  i.  Herodotus  says,  "the 
Arabians  call  Venus  Alitta^  and  the  Assyrians  call  Venus  Mylitta  ;"  and 
this  he  confirms  in  ch.  199.  Like  the  Alitta  of  the  Arabs,  Mylitta 
corresponded  to  Lucina,  who  presided  over  child-birth.  Both  these 
names  are  Semitic,  and  are  derived  from  weled,  wahda^  **  to  bear  chil- 
dren." (Mulatto  is  from  the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb.)  Indeed, 
Sargon  (according  to  M.  Oppert,  on  the  Khorsabad  bulls)  says  "  Nisroch 
directs  the  marriages  of  men,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Gods  (Mylitta) 
presides  at  their  birth :  I  have  inscribed  on  the  great  northern  gates 
the  names  of  Nisroch  and  Mylitta."  She  was  the  same  Deity  worshipped 
Q  in  many  countries  under  various  denominations ;  and  nowhere  per- 
haps do  we  see  more  clearly  how  the  same  one  from  some  slight 
variation  of  attribute  or  office  was  made  into  several  diflferent  Deities, 
and  how  many  may  be  brought  back  to  the  original  one.  In  reality  she 
represented  tlie  Productive  Principle,  Nature,  or  the  Earth,  as  the  gener- 
ative or  vivifying  principle  was  typified  by  the  Sun.  She  was  Astarte 
in  Phoenicia  and  in  other  countries  (Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  3) ;  who  is  even 
said  by  Sanconiatho  to  have  had  a  cow's  head  (like  Athor,  the  Venus 
of  Egypt),  whence  called  Ashteroth-Karnaim  or  Astaroth-Kornim,  t.  e. 
"of  the  horns"  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  She  was  the  Venus  Urania,  said  by 
Pausanias  (i.  14)  to  have  been  chiefly  honoured  by  the  Assyrians,  She 
was  Anaitis  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  and  even  in  Assyria,  who  also 
answered  to  Venus ;  and  the  Venus  of  Assyria  held  a  child  in  her  arms 
o  (see  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  477),  like  Athor  and  Isis  in 
Egypt.    She  was  Ceres,  Srjfxrjrrjp  or  y/z^^rryp,  as  the  Mother  Earth,  or 
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prolific  Nature  (see  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  26,  and  Note  on  B.  ii.  ch.  9). 
She  was  the  '^  Queen  of  Heaven,"  the  Moon  (who  in  India  is  also  a  form 
of  the  god  of  Nature);  she  was  Khea  or  Cjbele,  the  Angidistis  or 
Cybele  of  Phrjgia  (Strabo,  xiL  p.  390);  she  answered  to  the  Greek 
Eileithyias,  who  at  first  were  several  Goddesses,  as  well  as  to  Juno,  Diana, 
and  Lucina,  which  three  had  at  different  times  the  same  office ;  she  cor- 
responded to  Minerva ;  and  in  Greece  to  the  original  Aphrodite,  who 
became  at  last  the  mere  personation  of  beauty  and  voluptuousness.  In 
Egypt  Isis  and  Athor  and  also  Seben  (or  Seneb)  the  Goddess  of  Eilei- 
thyia,  answer  to  her  in  different  capacities ;  and  a  Gt)ddess  is  found  there 
standing  on  a  lion,  like  "Mother  Earth,"  mentioned  by  Macrobius 
(Saturn,  i.  26 ;  see  At.  Eg.  pi.  Ixix.),  and  again  on  Assyrian  monuments ; 
both  which  are  probably  of  similar  origin.  . 

From  the  necessity  of  making  a  distinction  between  her  charac- 
ters in  the  same  country,  she  was  called  Venus-Urania,  who  was  the  great 
Syrian  Goddess.  Berosus  says  Anaitis  was  first  introduced  into  Persia, 
into  Babylon,  Snsa,  Ecbataua,  and  Damascus  about  the  time  of  Arta- 
xerxes  II.,  the  son  of  Darius ;  but  she  was  doubtless  known  long  before 
in  the  latter  city.  (See  notes  on  B.  iii.  chs.  131  and  70).  The  ^ 
temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus  or  Venus-Urania  is  represented  on 
the  coins  of  Sardis,  identifying  Astarte  and  Anaitis.  Strabo  mentions 
Anaitis  (xi.  p.  352;  xv.  p.  594)  with  Omanus,  as  Persian  Deities,  as 
Herodotus  does  Venus- Urania.  In  Egypt  even  Anaitis  was  worshipped 
at  an  early  time  as  An  at  or  Anta,  the  Goddess  of  War,  armed  with  a 
spear  and  shield,  and  raising  a  pole-axe  in  the  act  of  striking.  (See  At. 
Eg.  pi.  Ixx.  pt.  i.)  She  appears  to  have  been  a  foreign  Goddess  adopted 
by  the  Egyptians.  Neith,  the  Minerva  of  Egypt,  who  often  carries  a 
bow  and  arrows,  may  have  been  related  to  Anata.  The  Phcenician  /» 
Tanith  or  Tanat,  who  answered  to  Artemis  (Diana),  as  shown  by  an 
inscription  at  Athens,  where  Abd-Tanat  is  translated  "  Artemidorus  " 
in  lieu  of  "  slave,"  or  "  votary,  of  Tanat,"  was  the  same  Goddess ;  and 
Plutarch  (Vit.  Artaxerx.)  says  ^^  Diana  of  Ecbatana  is  there  called 
Anitis."  She  was  called  Tanata  by  Plutarch,  who  says  she  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon ;  and  Berosus,  in  saying 
that  Artaxerxes  Ochus  first  introduced  the  worship  of  *A<j^po8m7s 
Tavai3o9,  proves  her  to  be  the  Goddess  Venus.  This  identification  of 
Anata  and  Venus  is  further  shown  by  a  papyrus  (published  by  Cham- 
pollion),  where  Venus  is  said  to  be  '*  Neith  in  the  East  country,  and 
Sme  in  the  lotus  and  waters  of  the  West ;"  and  the  Venus  of  Sparta 
and  Cythera  wore  the  dress  and  arms  of  Minerva. 

Tanat  or  Thanith  was  also  the  name  of  a  place  in  Cyprus,  where 
Astarte  was  worshipped.  (See  the  Due  de  Luyne^s  Kings  of  Citium ; 
cp.  Citium  and  Chittim,  (Kitium  and  Kitim)  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Cyprus.)  Tanath  is  thought  to  be  Mylitta,  which  agrees  with  the  ^ 
office  of  Diana  in  early  times.  Diana  of  Ephesus  had  the  attributes 
of  prolific  Nature,  and  on  some  coins  she  stands  between  figures  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  She  is  also  as  a  huntress  with  the  stag  (see  helow), 
Lanzi  thinks  Anata  the  origin  of  the  Greek  ^amro9.  In  a  Persian 
inscription  the  name  is  written  Anahid  or  Anahata,  in  Babylonian  Anak- 
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hita,  in  Oreek  Tavatc;  &nd  it  ia  a  aariotu  fact  that  the  planet  Yenns  u 
Btill  called  in  Perainn  Anahid,  JjbIjI.     The  T  ia  only  the  ft 
g    prefixed  to  Anald. 


e  feminine  ugo 


Mylitta  was  properly  "  the  mother  of  fht  fluid,"  and  not  Lactni; 
hot  they  easily  became  confounded.     And  not  only  do  Mylttta  and 
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Alitta  signify  "  the  child-bearing  "  (deity),  but  the  idea  of  a  raothe^ 
goddess  is  found  in  many  mythological  systems.  In  India  Devaki  naraes 
her  child  Crishna,  who  ia  an  Avatar,  or  incarnation  of  Viahnoo;  tad 
who,  like  his  molher  and  some  other  Deities,  has  a  glory  of  rays  round 
his  head.  {See  Kreuzer,  Rel.  de  I'Antiq.  par  Oui^oiaut,  pi.  xiii. ;  and 
Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  2G6.)  The  mother  and  child  are  also  fonnd 
among  the  idols  of  Mexico.  Even  Juno  nursed  Hercules  (see  Winckel- 
mann,  Mon.  Iced.  No,  xiv.),  and  several  smalt  statuettea  hare  been 
discovered  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus,  where,  as  at  Faphoe,  Venus  was  par- 
ticularly worshipped,  which  represent  a  Goddess  nursing  an  infant, 
bearing  a  n)Brked  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  laia  with  Horus.  From 
the  aaiue  origin  was  the  Greek  fable  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  On  the 
Etruscan  mirrors  is  another  figure,  having  a  glory  of  rays  on  her  head, 
q    holding  a  dead  cliild,  said  to  represent  Aurora  with  Memnoii. 

Alitta  occurs  in  the  Carthaginian  name  Elissa,  given  to  Dido, 
whoBO  story  was  perhaps  derived  from,  and  connected  with,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worahip  of  Venus  into  Italy,  where,  as  in  Greece,  she  rose 
from  the  sea ;  and  Astartc,  the  PhoeQictan  Venus,  was  one  of  the  Deities 
of  Ktruria.  Some  have  thought  Elissa  to  be  the  name  of  £1  ('HAtor), 
with  the  feminiue  termination. 
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As  Mylitta  or  Alitta  was  the  producing  principle,  the  Deity  in  that 
character  was,  accordiog  to  human  notions,  a  female.  The  Earth  was 
chosen  to  represent  that  principle;  and  we  even  find  in  the  religion  ^^ 
of  an  aboriginal  race  in  India,  the  Khonds  (according  to  Capt. 
Charters  Macpherson)',  that  their  two  great  Deities  were  Bella  or  Boora 
Pennu,  the  "  Sun  "  or  "  god  of  light,"  and  his  wife  Tari,  "  the  Earth;" 
the  latter  opposed  to  Boora,  as  evil  to  good,  but  still  worshipped. 

Some  shades  of  difference  next  led  to  various  subdivisions  of  this 
primary  Gt>dde8S  (as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  god),  and  she  who  pre- 
sided over  childbirth  was  made  distinct  from  the  "  mother."  But  the 
relationship  was  still  traceable ;  and  the  Egyptians  ascribed  the  Vulture, 
the  emblem  of  maternity,  to  the  two  Ooddesses  Maut  ("  Mother"),  ^^ 
and  Sebm  (Lucina).  Buto  (Latona)  too,  being  primaeval  darkness 
or  ''  night,  the  genesis  of  all  things,"  had  the  attributes  of  Maut.  Again, 
Maut  was  without  any  child,  merely  the  abstract  idea  of  mother ;  while 
laia  was  represented  with  the  infant  Horus,  as  a  direct  personification 
of  the  maternal  office.  All  was  the  result  of  their  mode  of  reasoning ; 
and  nothing,  as  Plutarch  says,  was  set  down  by  chance.  Existence 
implied  and  required  a  beginning,  and  all  living  beings  a  birth.  Without 
therefore  really  believing  that  one  Deity  was  born  of  another,  they  made 
each  part  of  the  general  system ;  and  one  Goddess  was  said  to  be  born 
of  herself,  as  another,  Khem,  the  god  of  Generation,  was  styled  "  the 
father  of  his  own  father,"  and  consequently  "  the  husband  of  his  mother," 
since  production  could  only  be  an  effect  of  the  generative  principle. 
Maut  was  in  like  manner  her  own  mother,  '^  proceeding  from  herself,"  as 
was  said  of  Neith  (Minerva)  in  her  legend  at  SaYs.  These  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  necessary  operations  of  the  divine  power  after  creation 
had  begun;  and  the  abstract  ideas,  that  were  embodied  and  became 
gods,  were  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  all  other  beings  which  pro- 
ceeded or  were  endowed  with  life.  Such  Deities  were  not  thought  to  be 
physical  realities,  nor  could  they  even  always  be  represented,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "  mother  of  herself;  "  they  were  principles  and  abstract 
notions,  and  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  that  each  (like  this  of 
maternity,  for  instance)  should  be  subject  to  its  own  laws ;  showing  that 
the  Egyptian  system  was  not  regulated  by,  or  made  to  accord  with,  an 
after-thought,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  devised  according  to  a  consis- 
IQ    tent  and  set  theory. 

A  similar  idea  is  also  found  in  Indian  mythology,  where 
Bhayani,  the  wife  of  Mahadeva,  or  Siva,  answers  to  Juno-Lucina,  or 
Diana-Solvizona  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  Yenus-Urania,  who 
presided  over  gestation ;  and  Lucretius  very  properly  invokes  Venus  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Hymn  on  Nature,  where  he  says,  lib.  i.  y.  5  : — 

*^  Per  te  quoniam  genus  omne  animantiam 
Ooncipitur,  visitqiie  exortum  lamina  soils ;" 

and  y.  22  :— 

..."  Quae  quoniam  rerum  naturam  sola  gubernas." 

(See  Sir  "W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  260.)    Again,  the  original  identity  of 
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Dlinia  of  Epbesos  oad  the  most  noted  of 
Goddesses,  Venus- Urania,  is  abowD  bj  the 
assertion  of  BemetrLuB  tbat  "all  Asia  and 
the  world  "  worshipped  tbe  great  Goddess 
Diana  (Acts  xix.  29)  j  and  Venus  being 
called  "  Mylitta  bj  the  Assyriaus,"  ehows 
the  latter  to  be  really  the  saoie  as,  or  a 
character  of,  the  great  Astarte  or  Ashtor- 
eth  of  Syria.  Lucian  thinks  Astarte  was 
the  Moon,  which  was  one  of  the  characters  t 
of  this  universal  Goddess,  and  his  opinioD 
ia  oonfirined  by  the  Assyrian  name  of  the 
moon  being  Isbtar.  Even  the  word  dimjp  >' 
(star)  is  thought  to  be  related  to  Astarte. 
LuoiuD  says  she  was  sappoaed  to  be  Europa,  ( 

13    the  sister  of  Cadums(deDea.  Syr.);    '       ko.b.      F.nndiaU^u. 

but  this  is  a  misconception,  except  aa 
far  as  Europe,  or  the  West,  was  sister  to  Kadio,  or  the  East. 

Plutarch  (de  Isid.  s.  15)  seems  to  identify  Astarte  even  with  Minerva 
(sec  note  on  ch.  44,  B.  ii.).  The  dove  was  sacred  to  her,  which  she 
carries  on  her  hand  ;  and  two  are  often  seen  aa  her  eDiblems ;  aometimea 
on  her  breast,  as  in  a  statue  at  Citta  Vecchia,  in  Malta,  and  on  tbe  Roman 
coins  of  Paphos,  Askalon,  and  other  places.  Even  tlie  doves  of  Dodona 
appear  to  he  connected  with  her  widely-spread  worship  (Strabo,  vii.  p. 
'271  \  Herod,  ii.  55).  Herodotus  (i.  105)  pronouuces  the  temple  of 
Venus-Urania  at  Askalon  to  be  tbe  oldest  of  this  Goddess,  who,  like 
Aphrodite,  was  related  to  the  sea,  and  is  represented  standinB;  in  a  boat 
on  the  coins  of  Askalon  and  Tripolis;  and  Pausanius  pretends  that  the 
worship  went  to  Askalon  from  Assyria  (i.  14).  The  Egyptian  Athor 
(Venns)  is  also  figured  on  coins  of  the  Empire  with  doves  near  her, 
unle^  indeed  they  are  intended  for  hawks  [see  Zocga).  The  bull  was 
also  said  to  belong  to  Astarte,  as  a  type  of  sovereignty,  which  accords 

^ .    with  her  reputed  identity  with  Europa. 

Luciau  thinks  Scniiramis  was  the  dove,  which  the  Syrians 
abstained  frutn  eating,  out  of  respect  to  her;  as  from  the  fish,  which  was 
sacred  to  the  balf-fiwi,  half-woman  Goddess  l)erceto,  her  mother  (see 
note  on  B.  ii.  ch.  109);  and  Diodorus  (ii.  4  and  20)  says  the  was  called 
Scmiramis,  the  Syrian  name  for  a  dove,  from  having  been  fed  by  dove* 
when  abandoned   by  Derceto.     (Cp.  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  45.)     Derceto  or 

H  -  Dercetus  was  the  same  as  Atergatls  or  Atargatig,  the  a  being  omitted 
in  the  "Greek  name  Derceto,"  as  Pliny  calls  it  {v.  28);  and 
Derceto  is  said  by  Lucian  and  Diodorus  to  be  a  woman  iu  the  upper 
part,  who  from  the  thighs  downward  terminated  in  a  Itiih's  tail.  This 
cetaceous  monster  was  the  "  fabulosa  Ccto,"  said  by  Pliny  (v.  14)  to  bt 
worshipped  at  Joppa.  According  to  Atheuseus  [Deipn.  viii.  p.  84b) 
Atergatis  was  sufTocatcd  in  a  lake  near  Askalon  with  her  son  Ichihyi,  by 
kingMopsus,  and  devoured  by  fish;  and  he  relates  another  re.isou  for 
fish  of  gold  and  silver  being  dedicated  to  the  Deity  (viii.  p.  346d), 
Jonah  signifies  a  "  dove,"  and  the  connexion  with  the  "  fish  "  aud  Joppa 
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is  remark&ble.  Atargatis  was  the  same  as  Athara  {Strabo,  vi.  p.  540.) 
She  was  worshipped  at  Hierapolia,  Bambyce  (near  Aleppo)  or  "  Magog 
of  the  Syrians"  (Plin.  r.  23;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  515),  and  was  called  a 
3jrian  or  Assyrian  Goddess.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  name 
KmS^P^  was  derived  from  Athara;  aod  the  island  of  Cjthera  was  .^ 
sailed  after  the  Venus  of  the  Pbaenioiana  who  colonised  it.  Tlie 
resemhlance  of  Athar  or  Athra,  "  fire  "  (in  the  Zend),  to  the  beginning 
:>f  her  name,  recalls  the  Babylonian  Adar,  "  fire,"  but  it  is  not  neces- 
»rily  connected  with  Atargatis,  nor  with  Athor,  the  Venus  of  Egypt; 
uid  Athor  clairas  hers  as  a  native  appellation,  being  Ei-t-hor,  "  the 
ibode  of  Horus,"  whicb  shows  her  to  bo  closely  allied  to  Isis.  But 
rtill  Athor  maj  have  been  originally  a  foreign  Deity  transferred  to  Egypt, 
ind  the  name  Athara  may  easily  have  been  made  to  accord  with  an 
Bgyptian  one  of  similar  sound ;  which,  being  thought  to  connect  her 
vilb  Isis,  obtained  for  her  the  emblems  of  the  mother  of  Horus. 

Besides  the  authority  of  Lucian  (de  Ded  Syrid),  who  shows  that  the 
Tnno  of  Hicrapol's  resembled  "  Minerva,  Venus,  the  Moon,  Khea, 
Diana,  Nemesia,  and  the-Parcse," 
we  have  evidence  from  other 
•onroes  of  the  various  characters 
>f  the  aame  Goddess;  and  an 
Jiacription,  found  at  Caervorran 
now  in  the  Museum  of  New- 
nstle),  thus  identifies  the  Syrian 
3oddeB8  with  Cybele,  "  the  mo- 
;her  of  the  goda,"  with  "  Ceres," 
ind  others:  "  Imininet  leoni 
Virgo  coelesti  situ,  spioifera,  justi 
oventrix,  urbium  conditrix,  ex 
nossi    oontigit 


is,  Dek 


luiB  muneril 
L>eo«.  Krgo 
ram,  Pax,  Virtus,  Vert 
Sykia,  lance  vitam  et  jur 
«nB,  in  ctelo  visum  Syria  sidus 
ididit,  Libyae  colendum ;  inde 
nmcti  didicimus;  ita  intellexit 
■amine  in  ductus  tuo  Marcus 
Jiaculiua  Donatianus  militaris 
nbonus  in  prsefecto,  dono  Prin- 
npis."  Astarte  is  identified  with 
^tergatis  again,  by  the  mention 
>f  the  latter  with  the  temple' 
Jiat  was  in  Gamaim  (Ashterolh- 
Ktwnira)  or  Camion,  a  strong 
utj  of  Gilead  (see  1  Maccah.  v. 
»,  43;  and  2  Mac.  xii.  21-26); 
ihd  with  the  Syrian  Goddess, 
ij  Lucian,  as  well  as  Xenopbon, 
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mentioning  the  sanctity  of  fish  and  pigeons  (or  doves)  among  the  Sj-riaos 
[op.  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.). 

Macrobius  (Saturn  i.  30)  says,  "  to  the  great  god  Adad  '  the  one'  i» 
added  tho  Goddess  Atargatia ;  the^  being  the  Sun  and  Earth  ;  and  her 
statue  stands  on  lions,  as  the  Phrvgians  represent  the  Mother-Goddess 
Earth."  (See  below,  p.  45'2.)  (From  this  Adad  or  Hadad  is  derived  the 
Syrian  name  of  Ben-Hadad  (1  Kings  iv.  18).  On  tlie  Goddess  iir/A 
and  the  bearded  Apollo  (Baal,  or  the  Sun)  at  Hierapolis,  see  Macrobius 
(Saturn,  i.  19).  Both  the  S^'rians  nnd  Assyrians  "  considered  the  dove 
a  Goddess  "  (Diodor.  ii.  4,  '20 ;  Athenag.  Legat.)  ;  and  the  fable  of  the 
Egg  that  fell  from  heaven  into  the  Euphrates,  and  was  hatched  by  two 
doves,  appears  to  be  a  variation  of  that  of  Semiramis,  and  relates  also 
JO    to  Astarte. 

The  usual  form  of  Astarte  was  a  Goddess  with  four  wings, 
having  a  pointod  cap,  and  holding  a  dove  on  her  hand  (woodcut  No.  4). 
Beneath  her  feet  was  the  peculiar  volute  ornament  found  on  Phcenician 
luonnments ;  whicli  being  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  Crondi,  iu  Malta, 
argues  that  those  singular  Druid ical -ah aped  ruins  (the  Hagar  Keem, 
"  upright  stones  ")  are  of  a  people  whose  religion  bore  some  relationship 
to  that  of  Phtonicia ;  though  they  are  not  Phmoician,  for  the  Phoenicians 
would  not  have  made  such  rude  monuments.  Diodorus  (v.  12)  confirms 
what  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  Malta  "  was  colonised  by  ri» 
Phcenicians,  on  their  way  to  the  West,  as  well  as  Gaulus  (Goto),  which 
was  first  frequented  by  them,"  and  where  similar  ruins  are  found,  and 
on  a  grander  scale  (called  the  Torre  del  Giganti). 

Some  coins  of  Malta  have  a  figure  of  Oairis  with  four  similar  wings, 
on  the  reverse. 

The  Great  Goddess  of  the  East,  Astarte,  is  found  in  all  the  colonies 
of  the  Phcenicians;  in  Cy- 
prus, Sardinia,  Malta,  and 
^paiii ;  and  she  also  occurs 
among  the  deities  of  the 
Etruscans.  (See  nole  on 
Booli  vii.  ch.  16C.)  Her 
cup  is  the  same  as  on  man; 
of  the  small  heads  found  in 
Cyprus.  (See  Herod,  i. 
lOtJ.)  It  was  somctimea 
turretud  (like  that  of  Cy- 

Ko.6.  Founrt  «  Mnliam,  IQ  Cyprai  ^^^)   "^  on  the  coins  of  Sl- 

don,  UazB,  Aradus,  aoiJ 
others,  where  she  is  frequently  seen  standing  on  the  prow  of  a  boat, 
being  the  protectress  of  mariners,  as  well  us  of  scu-ports.  In  I'aphos, 
OS  in  Syria,  she  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  conical  stone, 
instead  of  a  statue,  which  is  tiguretl  on  the  coins  of  Cyprus  (Tacit.  His. 
ii.  'A)  with  the  area  before  the  leniplo  incutioued  by  Pliny.  Astarte  was 
cveu  admitted  into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  she  was  "  Venus  the 
stranger,''  mentioned  by  Herodotus  at  Memphis.  (See  nole  on  Bk.  iu  ah. 
11±)     The  uauic  of  Astarte  is  in  Hebrew  n-inv»  AshUrth  or  AsUrt, 
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or,  as  we  write  it,  Ashteroth,  Ashtaroth,  or  Astaroth  (Gen.  xiv.  5; 
Judg.  ii.  13 ;  Deut.  i.  4),  Ashtaroth  (1  Sam.  vii.  4)  is  a  plural  form, 
like  Baalim ;  and  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  answered  to  "  gods  and  god- 
desses." The  Venus  of  Persia,  Anattis,  was  worshipped  also  in  Assyria 
and  Armenia  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  352;  xii.  p.  385 ;  xv.  p.  504),  as  some  think 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Cyrus,  but  more  probably  much  later.  (See 
above  in  this  note,  p.  455.)  Macrobius  (Saturn,  iii.  7)  speaks  of  a 
bearded  Venus  in  Cyprus,  and  says  she  is  c»  lied  by  Aristophanes  "  Aph- 
roditos  "  (corap.  Hesychius  and  Serv.  on  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  v.  632),  appar- 
ently according  with  the  notion  of  Jupiter  being  of  two  sexes  as  well 
as  of  many  characters,  and  with  the  Egyptian  notion  of  a  self-producing 
and  self-engendering  deity.  (See  Orphic  Fragm.,  and  Appendix  to  Bk. 
ii.  ch,  3,  pp.  289-290.)  This  union  of  the  two  sexes  is  found  also  in 
Hindoo  mythology,  and  is  similarly  emblematic  of  the  generative  and 
productive  principles.  ^q 

There  were  other  deities  in  Syria  (Judg.  x.  6) ;  as  the  Great 
Baal,  Belus,  the  "  Lord,"  "  master  "  (Hercules,  or  the  sun) ;  and  Molech, 
or  Moloch  (Melek)  the  "king,"  the  Milcom  "of  the  Ammonites,"  per- 
haps "  the  High  King,"  or  "  their  king."  (Amos  v.  26;  1  Kings,  xi. 
5,  7.)  Some  have  thought  Baal  and  Bel  (Isaiah  xlvi.  1)  different  gods. 
Baal  and  Molech  (like  Adonai)  were  really  titles  of  the  god  (see  note  on 
ch.  32,  Bk.  ii.)  which  are  found  united  in  the  name  of  Malach-Belus, 
mentioned  with  Agli-bolus,  as  a  Deity  of  the  country  in  an  inscription 
at  Palmyra ;  and  as  the  former  was  the  Sun,  the  latter  was  the  ^od 
Moon  (Luuus),  whose  name  was  derived  from  agl,  "  to  rotate."  (Cp. 
the  Arabic  agl,  "  a  wheel.")  Melek  is  from  the  same  root  as  Amink, 
"take  hold  of,"  "possess,"  or  "rule,"  and  Memlook  (p.p.)  "ruled," 
"  slave;"  but  Amalek  (Amlek  pVtt>),  and  Amalekite  (Amleki)  are  not 
related  to  Melek,  or  Moloch,  *]^tt. 

There  were  also  Chemosh  (Kem6sh)  of  the  Moabites  (1  Kings  xi.  7) 
thought  to  be  the  Khem  of  Egypt ;  Nebo  "  his  Lord  "  supposed  to  be 
Mercury ;  Muth  or  "  death  "  answering  to  Pluto ;  and  others  noticed  in 
sacred  and  profane  history.  Baaltis,  or  Dion^  of  Byblus,  mentioned  by 
Sanconiatho,  was  probably  a  female  Baal,  and  a  character  of  Astarte, 
and  the  Cypress  (still  retained  in  the  East  as  an  ornamental  device  and 
as  a  funereal  tree)  was  sacred  to  her  as  the  Persia  wa3  to  Athor.  Baal 
had  various  characters,  as  Baal-Berith  (Judg.  viii.  33)  of  Shcchem; 
Baal-Mark6s,  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  near  Berytus  (Beiroot), 
with  altars  to  "Jovi  Baal-5lark6di,  perhaps  the  same  as  Merodach 
(Jerem.  1.  2)  or  Merdok  (whence  Mardokempalus,  the  fourth  successor 
of  Nabonassar  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy).  Pul,  Phul,  and  Pal,  were 
Baal,  or  Belus.  Baal,  as  well  as  HAios,  is  connected  with  the  Semitic 
Al  "  God,"  and  from  him  Baalbek  (Heliopolis)  received  its  name.  Comp, 
the  Welsh  Haul  "  sun,"  the  Moeso-Gothic  Uil  "  sun,»»  and  the  Gothio 
nil  "fire."  The  sun-god  Bella,  or  Boora-Pennu,  "  god  of  light "  of  the 
Khonds  also  recalls  the  Epirotic  name  Pieli ;  though  this  is  perhaps 
only  similar  to  the  Slavonic  bielo  "  white,"  to  which  a  Slavonian  author 
pretends  Baal  to  be  related.  Some  derive  Baal  from  Ba,  "  father  "  and 
a),  "  god ;"  as  Babel  (Babylon)  was  from   Bab-el  (or  Ilu)  "  gate  of 
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god."     Damascius  says  tbe  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  call  Chronos^X, 
B^A,  and  BoXa^v,  and  Sanconiatho,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  makes  iXiis 

QA   the  same  as  Cbronos.     (See  note  ^  on  Bk.  ii.  cb.  44.) 

Among  tbe  Syrian  gods,  Selden  (de  Diis  Syr.)  mentions  Ourchol 
{comp.  Our,  "  light ")  the  same  as  Arcles,  whence  Hercules,  the  Etruscan 
Hercle,  or  Ercle ;  Nonnus  makes  Hercules  the  Babylonian  sun ;  he  was 
tbe  Phoenician  Baal,  and  the  Hercules  of  Egypt  was  also  connected  with 
Be.  (See  note  on  cb.  43,  Bk.  iL,  and  cb.  8,  Bk.  iii.)  It  is  singular  that 
Africanus  calls  one  of  the  Shepherd-kings  Arcles,  or  Archies ;  and  Br. 
Cumberland  thinks  Certes  to  be  Mclicertes,  or  Melkarthus,  the  name  of 
the  Hercules  of  Tyre.  (See  note  on  Bk.  ii.  cb.  104.)  Melkarthus 
means  "  Lord  of  the  city ;  "  and  Molech  "  of  the  Ammonites,"  is  prob- 
ably this  name  of  Hercules ;  Kartha  "  the  city  "  being  omitted.     (See 

Qi    note  on  Bk.  ii.  cb.  44.) 

The  Syrian  god  Rimmon  (2  Kings  v.  18)  appears  from  his 
name  Bimdn,  *^  pomegranate,"  to  be  related  to  the  Jupiter  of  Mount 
Oasius,  whose  statue  held  that  fruit  in  its  hand  (Achilles  Tatius,  iii.); 
and  Remphan,  whose  star  the  Israelites  worshipped  (Acts  vii.  43)  at  the 
same  time  with  Moloch  and  Chiun  (Amos  v.  26),  is  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Egyptian  god  of  War  Ranpo — a  foreign  deity,  who  is  found 
in  Egypt  with  a  goddess  standing  on  a  lion,  apparently  also  of  foreign 
introduction,  answering  to  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  or  "  Mother  Earth." 
(See  At.  Eg.,  plate  69.)  The  mention  of  the  star  with  Remphan  ^in 
Acts)  and  with  Chiun  (in  Amos)  has  made  some  suppose  these  to  be  tne 
same  deity ;  but  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  on  the  lion  is  Chen 
or  Ken ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  she  occurs  on  the  same  stela  with 
Ranpo  and  Anata  (evidently  Ana'itis)  the  Egyptian  Bellona.  Some 
think  Chiun  to  be  the  Chons  (Hercules)  of  Egypt,  and  the  Saturn  of  the 
Syrians.  The  resemblance  of  Ken  to  Chiun,  Ranpo  to  Remphan,  Anata 
to  Anaitis  in  Egypt,  are  singular;  the  appearance  of  those  deities  pro 
claims  a  forcigu  origin ;  and  the  names  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  as 
well  as  of  **  Chemosh  their  god,"  are  too  near  to  the  Khem  and  Ammon 
(Amun)  of  Egypt  to  be  accidental.  Some  may  connect  Seth  with  the 
same  name  in  Syria.  (Astarte  is  mentioned  in  note  '  on  Bk.  i.  cb.  105.) 
For  another  view  of  the  Assyrian  Mylitta,  see  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's 

*  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians "  in  the 
Appendix  to  Book  I. — [G.  W.] 
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ESSAY    II. 

ON  THE  MAGIAN  REVOLUTION,  AND  THE  REIGN  OF  THE  PSEUDO-SMERDia 

I.  Ordinary  theory  00  the  subject — ^the  revolation  a  Median  oatbreak.  2.  Proofs  to  the 
contrary — ^i.^  fh)m  the  inscriptions— (ii.)  from  the  ffenerai  tenor  of  ancient  history. 
8.  Unsonna  oasis  of  the  theory — the  Magi  not  Medes.  4.  The  revolution  really 
religious.  5.  Proof  of  this  from  the  inscriptions.  6.  Religious  ideas  connected  witD 
the  name  of  Darius. 

1.  The  character  of  the  revolution  which  placed  Gomates  *  the  Magian 
npon  the  throne  of  Cyrus  has  been  represented  by  most  modern  writers 
in  a  light  which  is  at  once  inconsistent  with  the  recently  discovered 
Persian  monuments,  and  with  the  view  of  the  event  which  the  general 
outline  of  the  history,  as  pre^nted  by  the  ancient  writers,  would  most 
naturally  suggest  to  us.  Heeren,'  Niebuhr,'  and  Grote  *  unite  in  regard- 
ing the  accession  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  as  a  national  revolutiou,  whereby 
the  Medes  regained  their  ancient  supremacy  over  the  Persians.  This 
view  rests  upon  certain  incidental  expressions  in  Herodotus*  which  find 
an  echo  in  later  Greek  writers  of  no  weight  or  authority.*  The  expres- 
sions are,  undoubtedly,  strong,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  mind 
of  Herodotus  the  idea  existed  which  has  been  put  so  prominently  forward 

*  I  giye  him  the  name  which  he  bears  Cn  the  natiye  monuments — a  trace  of 
which  remains  in  the  Cometes  of  Trogus  Pompeius  (ap.  Justin,  i.  9),  who  how- 
ever misapplies  the  appellation,  giving  it  to  the  other  brother,  the  Patizeithes  of 
Herodotus;. 

*  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  346,  E.  T.  His  words  are :  **  it  is  usual  to  consider 
this  revolution  as  an  attempt  of  the  Magians  to  get  possession  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  because  the  principal  conspirators  belonged  to  that  caste ;  but  by  the  ex- 
press evidence  of  the  most  credible  authorities'*  (he  refers  in  a  note  to  Plato  [!]  and 
Herodotus),  **  the  conspiracy  had  a  higher  object,  the  re-establishment  of  the  mon- 
archy of  the  Medes.  The  Magians,  as  we  have  observed,  were  a  Median  race ;  and 
it  was  natural  for  the  Medes,  when  the  true  stock  of  Cyrus  had  ended  in  Gambyses, 
to  aim  at  a  resumption  of  their  ancient  sway.** 

'  Yortrage  iiber  alte  Geschichtc,  vol.  i.  157.  He  says:  **Es  muss  sein,  doss  es 
eine  wahre  politische  Revolution  war,  nicht  bloss  in  der  Dynastic,  sondern  in  Regi- 
ment, wodurch  die  Herrschaft  von  den  Persern  an  die  Meder,  und  unter  dicscn 
wieder  an  die  Mager  gekommen  war.** 

*  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  801.  "Smerdis  represents  preponderance  to  the 
Medes  over  the  Persians,  and  comparative  degradation  to  the  latter.  The  Medes 
and  the  Magians  are  in  this  case  identical :  for  the  Magians,  though  indispensable 
in  the  capacity  of  priests  to  the  Persians,  were  essentially  one  of  the  seven  (!) 
Median  tribes.  It  thus  appears  that  though  Smerdis  ruled  as  a  son  of  the  great 
Cyrus,  yet  he  ruled  by  means  of  Medes  and  Magians,  depriving  the  Persians  of  that 
supreme  privilege  and  predominance  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed.** 

*  There  are  three  passages  where  a  Median  character  is  ascribed  to  the  revolt 
by  Herodotus,  viz.,  iii.  65,  iii.  73,  and  iii.  126. 

*  Especially  Plato  in  the  famous  passage  of  his  Laws  (iii.  12.  o.  695,  p.  99, 
Tauchn.). 
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by  the  above-mentioned  writers.  Still  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  even 
in  Herodotus,  the  direct  narrative  does  not  convey  the  idea  with  any 
distinctness,  and  it  has  to  be  drawn  out  from  notices  dropped  incidentally. 
The  advocates  of  the  Median  theory  themselves  admit  this.  Mr.  Grote 
says :  "  When  we  put  together  all  the  incidental  notices  which  he 
(Herodotus)  lets  drop,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change  of  sceptre  from 
Smerdis  to  Darius  was  a  far  larger  political  event  than  his  direct  narra- 
tive would  seem  to  announce."'  Niebuhr  goes  yet  further,  and  professes 
openly  to  depart  from  Herodotus,  who  represents  the  change  (he  says) 
as  merely  one  of  dynasty,  and  does  not  give  it  its  true  political  import 
tuiice,  as  a  transfer  of  empire  from  the  Persian  to  the  Median  nation.* 
Thus  it  appears  that  even  in  Herodotus  himself,  the  idea  that  the  straggle 
was  one  of  nationalities,  and  that  Media  triumphed  in  the  person  of  the 
Pseudo-Smerdis,  is  not  consistently  maintained  or  asserted  with  that 
clearness  and  distinctness  which  was  to  have  been  expected  if  the  usur- 
pation had  really  possessed  the  character  attributed  to  it.* 

2.  That  the  oppressed  nationality  of  the  Medes  did  not  triumph  by 
the  accession  of  Gomates  to  the  throne,  is  apparent,  first  from  the 
inscriptions  of  Darius,  and  secondly  fron\  the  general  tenor  of  ancient 
history. 

(i.)  The  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  is,  of  necessity,  chiefly  negative. 
Gomates  is  never  said  to  have  been  a  Mede,  nor  is  there  any  mention 
of  the  Medes  as  particularly  connected  with  the  revolution.*  The  idea 
of  a  national  struggle  is  manifestly  absent  from  the  mind  of  Darius, 
who,  if  he  had  really  wrested  the  sovereignty  from  the  Medes,  and  res- 
tored it  to  the  Persians,  would  undoubtedly  have  set  forth  such  an 
exploit  with  sufficient  clearness.  The  national  character  of  the  various 
revolts  which  occurred  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  w  distinctly  stated. 

But  further,  there  is  some  positive  evidence  that  the  usurpation  of 
Gomates  was  not  a  Median  triumph.  For,  1.  Gomates  is  represented  as 
a  native  of  a  region  which  it  is  almost  certain  was  in  Persia  Proper. 

'  Hist,  of  Greece,  1.  8.  c. 

*  "Nuch  Herodota  Erzahlung  miisste  man  nun  glauben,  cs  ware  bloss  dies  ver^ 
andert  worden,  dass  ein  Mager  unter  dem  Nanien  des  Persers  an  dor  Spitze  gestan- 
den,  und  es  wiire  dabei  geblieben,  dass  die  Perser  gcherrscht    batten,  nur  unter 

einem  Konige,  der  ein  Medischer  Magcr  gewcscu  ware Es  muss  aber  hier 

andcrs  aeweaen  sein." — Vortriige,  1.  8.  c. 

•  II  the  Medes  at  tliis  time  regained  their  supremacy  over  the  Persians,  the  al- 
teration of  relation  should  have  been  noticed  in  Book  i.  ch.  130.  Not  only  is  there 
no  mention  of  the  reign  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  in  that  place,  but  we  are  plainly 
given  to  understand  that  the  subjection  of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians  continued  un- 
interruptedly until  the  revolt  from  Darius,  which  happened  (we  know)  in  the  thirri 
year  of  his  reign.  Kvon  in  the  third  Book  the  Median  character  of  the  revolt  ii 
not  put  prominently  forward.  Tliis  is  what  Mr.  Grote,  in  the  pasSiige  above  quoted, 
confesses. 

^  Media  indeed  is  mentioned,  but  it  is  only  in  connexion  with  Persia  and  the 
other  provinces.  Col.  i.  par.  10,  ^  lo:  "Then  the  he  became  abounding  in  the 
land,  both  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces.''  Col.  i.  par.  11,  §7: 
**Froni  Cambyses  the  state  went  over  to  him  (Gomates),  both  Persia  and  Media,  and 
the  other  provinces."  Col.  i.  par.  12,  §8:  " After  Gomates  the  Magian  had  di^ 
possessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  dependent  provicces,  be  di^ 
according  to  his  desire." 
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He  arose  from  Pissiachadd,  the  mountain's  name  Aracadres,  from 
thence." '  Pissiachadd,  it  appears  from  another  passage,'  was  towards 
the  extreme  east  of  Persia,  not  far  from  Parga,  the  modern  Fahraj\ 
which  lies  between  Shiraz  and  Kermdn,  He  was  therefore,  at  least  by 
birth,  if  not  by  descent,  a  Persian.  2.  Persia,  not  Media,  is  represented 
as  taking  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  revolt  "  The  whole  state  went 
over  to  Gomates,"  we  are  told,  loth  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other 
provinces."  And  again,  ^^  Gomates  the  Magian  dispossessed  Cambyses 
hath  of  Persia,  and  Media,  and  the  dependent  provinces."  3.  Equal 
surprise  is  expressed  that  the  Medcs  did  not  rise  against  the  usurper,  as 
that  the  Persians  submitted  to  him.  "  There  was  not  a  man,"  says 
Darius,  "  neither  Persian,  nor  Median^  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who 
would  dispossess  that  Gomates  the  Magian  of  the  crowiL"  ^ 

(ii.)  The  general  tenor  of  ancient  history  leads  to  the  same  result. 
1.  lL\ie  facts  related  by  Herodotus,  as  distinguished  from  his  opinion  of 
the  national  character  of  the  revolution.  There  b  nothing  in  the  course 
of  events,  setting  aside  the  speeches  supposed  to  be  made,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  Modes  have  any  particular  interest  in  the  struggle. 
No  special  favour  is  shown  to  the  Modes  by  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  ;*  there 
is  no  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana  * — no  removal 
of  Persian  governors ' — ^no  resistance  is  offered  by  the  Modes  to  the 
counter-revolution ' — no  brand  of  disgrace  set  upon  the  Medes  by  way 
of  punishment.*  Everything,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  concurs  to 
indicate  that  the  revolution  was  social,  not  national — Magian  not 
Median — the  ascendancy  of  a  religion,  not  the  revolt  of  a  people.  2. 
The  authority  of  other  writers  of  weight,  whose  testimony  is  indepen- 
dent of  Herodotus.  Among  these  the  first  place  is  due  to  ^schylus, 
who  wrote  within  50  years  of  the  event  (20  years  earlier  than  Herodotus), 
and  whose  play  of  the  Persae  indicates  very  exact  acquaintance  with 
Persian  history.*  -^chylus,  enumerating  the  sovereign  lords  of  Asia, 
when  he  comes  to  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  says :  ^^  The  fifth  was  Mardus, 
a  disgrace  to  his  country,  unworthy  occupant  of  the  ancient  throne ;" '  an 

*  Behistun  Inscription,  Col.  i.  par.  1 1 ,  §  3. 

*  Ibid.,  Col.  ui.  par.  7,  §  2.        *  lb.,  Col.  i.  par.  13,  §  2. 

*  He  exempts  from  taxation  and  military  service  for  ihree  years,  not  Media  spe- 
cially, but  the  whole  empire  (Ilerod.  iii.  67). 

*  Sosa  is  mentioned  as  still  the  capital  (Ilerod.  iii.  70). 

*  Orcetes  certainly  retained  his  command  during  the  Magian  usurpation  (Herod. 
Ui.  126).  He  was  a  Persian  (ky^p  Tlfparjs,  iii.  120).  Hystaspcs  is  represented  as 
eoutinuing  to  be  satrap  of  Persia  (iii.  7o).  Aryandcs,  whom  Cambyses  had  made 
tfatrap  of  £gypt,  remained  undisturbed  in  his  office  (iv.  166). 

*  The  revolt  of  Media,  three  years  afterwards^  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  and 
Assyria  (Beli.  Ins.,  Col.  ii.  pars.  5-13  ;  Herod,  i,  130),  cannot  with  any  fairness  be 
conoected  with  the  downfall  of  the  Magus. 

'  The  success  of  the  conspiracy  leads  to  a  general  massacre,  not  of  the  Medcs, 
but  of  the  Magi ;  and  is  commemorated  by  an  annual  festival — the  Mugophonia,  not 
Medophonia. 

'  iBschylus,  who  fought  at  Marathon  (Marm.  Par.  63,  Miiller),  would  have  his 
information  from  the  prisoners  taken  at  that  battle,  who  might  many  of  them  have 
been  grown  up  at  the  time  of  the  Magian  revolution,  thirty -one  years  earlier. 

*  wcMirrof  Z\  MetpSoT  ^pi*Vy  aitr  x^^^  '*^'^pfh 
dp6yotai  T*  apxaioifftu. — Pers.  780-1. 
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expression  which  has  no  meaning  if  the  Magus  was  a  Mede,  and  his 
usurpation  raised  his  country,  Media,  from  the  condition  of  a  subject  to 
that  of  a  sovereign  state, —  but  which  lias  a  very  pregnant  meaning  if 
he  was  a  Persian  of  inferior  rank  and  position,  who,  to  effect  a  religioua 
revolution,  established  himself  on  the  throne.  To  the  authority  of 
jEschylus  may  be  added  that  of  Ctesias,  by  whom  the  Magus  is  nerer 
said  to  have  been  a  Mede.*  Ctesias  here  is  not  (so  far  as  appears) 
designedly  opposing  Herodotus,  which  makes  his  testimony  the  more 
valuable. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  further,  that  the  whole  notion  of  the  Magian 
revolution  being  a  transfer  of  empire  from  the  Persians  to  the  Medes, 
both  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus  and  in  that  of  the  recent  authors  who 
have  so  prominently  put  it  forward,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Magi  at  this  time  were  exclusively  a  Median  race.  "  The  Magians," 
says  Mr.  Grote,  "  though  indispensable  in  the  capacity  of  priests  to  the 
Persians,  were  essentially  one  of  the  seven  Median  tribes."*  And 
Heeren  more  briefly  lays  it  down : — "  The  Magians,  as  we  have  observed, 
were  a  Median  race." '  But  was  this  really  so  ?  Is  it  true  that  at  any 
time  the  Magi  were  exclusively  Median  ?  Herodotus  certainly  enumer- 
ates the  Magi  among  the  six  (not  seven)  tribes  of  Media,'  and  does  not 
mention  them  among  the  ten  tribes  of  Persia.'  And  this  proves  no 
doubt  that  Magisra  had  been  received  into  greater  favour  in  the  one 
country  than  in  the  other.  But  Magism  itself  was,  as  has  been  already 
shown,"  the  old  Scythic  religion,  and  was  professed  wherever  there  was  a 
Scythic  population,  which  was  certainly  the  case  in  Persia  as  much  as  in 
Media.'  If  the  success  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  was  a  national  triumph 
at  all,  it  was  the  triumph  of  the  Scy  ths  over  their  conquerors,  not  of  one 
Arian  people  over  another.  But  in  fact  there  was  nothing  national, 
scarcely  anything  even  political  in  the  change,  which  was  a  religious 
revolution,  not  a  revolt  or  a  transfer  of  empire. 

4.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Arians  who  overran  Asia  from 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  everywhere 
but  a  small  element  in  the  population  of  the  countries  subdued  by 
them;  and  thus,  although  in  the  first  flush  of  conquest  they  succeeded 
in  imposing  their  religion,  which  was  Dualism,  upon  the  vanquished 
nations,  very  shortly,  in  every  country  which  they  occupied,  a  reaction 
set  in.  The  religion  of  the  mass  refused  to  be  crushed  or  stifled,  and 
gradually  rose  from  its  depression  and  made  head  against  the  invading 
worship.  Such  reactions  are  common  whenever  sudden  conquests  are 
made,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  language  and  manners,  as  well  as  in  the 
religion  of  the  conquered  countries.  In  some  places,  as  in  Media,  the 
period  of  struggle  was  short,  and  the  victors  readily  yielded,  and  became 
the   disciples  of  the   vanquished   in  religious  matters.'     In  Persia  the 

'  Excerpt.  Persic,  ^g  10-14.  *  Hist,  of  Greece,  1.  s.  c. 

*  Asiatic  Nation.s,  1.  s.  c.         •  Herod,  i.  101.         '  Ibid.  i.  125. 

"  See  Appendix  to  Book  i.  Essay  v.,  *'  On  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Persians." 

*  The  inscriptions  of  Cvrus  at  PasargadaB,  as  well  as  those  of  Darius  at  Persepoli* 
ind  Nakhsh-i-Ru8tam,  have  a  Scythic  transcript. 

'  See  Appendix  to  Book  i.  Essay  v.,  §  6,  and  note  *. 
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ease  was  different.  The  Achsemenian  monarchs  were  staunch  apholders 
of  their  ancestral  creed,'  and  showed  no  favour  towards  a  belief  which 
was  that  of  the  great  mass  of  their  subjects.  Yet  despite  the  frowns 
of  the  court,  Magism  made  progress.  The  Arian  Persians,  a  simple 
and  impressionable  people,  gradually  incliued  towards  it.*  The  Magi 
grew  in  power  and  influence.  At  last  all  seemed  ripe  for  a  change,  and 
the  priests  of  the  old  religion,  taking  advantage  of  the  prolonged  ab« 
Bonce  of  the  Great  Kin?  in  Egypt,  resolved  to  strike  the  final  blow,  and 
to  substitute  for  the  existing  State  religion,  which  was  Arian  Dualism, 
the  old  Magian  belief  and  worship,  to  which  the  bulk  even  of  the  domi- 
nant Persians  were  well-disposed.  A  professor  of  the  Magian  religion, 
himself  (according  to  all  accounts)  a  Magus,  was  placed  upon  the  throne 
of  Cyrus.  Perhaps  the  Magi  feared  to  trust  any  but  a  member  of 
their  own  body — perhaps  they  looked  further,  and  designed  a  transfer- 
ence of  the  supreme  power  from  the  warrior  to  the  priest  caste  of  the 
nation.*  In  any  case  they  seem  to  have  surpassed  the  limits  of  discre- 
tion, and  to  have  over-reached  themselves  on  the  occasion.  The  Persians, 
indifferent,  or,  it  may  be,  well-inclined  to  a  religious  change,  could  not 
tolerate  the  political  novelty  of  a  Priest- King.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  the  successor  of  Cambyses  was  not  his  brother  Smerdis,  but 
a  Magus,  the  nobles  conspired.  Darius,  the  young  head  of  the  house 
of  the  Achsdmenidsd,  by  right  of  his  birth,  took  the  lead.  Gomates  was 
slain,  and  a  general  massacre,  like  that  which  the  Jews  were  allowed  by 
Ahasuerus,*  struck  terror  into  the  Magi  and  their  adherents.  Tlie 
Arian  religion  was  restored ;  the  temples  were  rebuilt ;  and  the  annual 
festival  of  the  Magophonia  was  instituted,*  to  deter  the  Magian  priests 
from  ever  again  repeating  their  bold  adventure.  Magism  remained 
ander  a  cloud,  from  which  it  only  gradually  emerged,  as  the  Arian  faith, 
which  it  had  not  been  able  to  displace,  became  corrupted  by  intermixture 
with  it 

5.  The  religious  character  of  the  revolution  is  clearly  marked  in 
the  great  inscription  of  Darius.  The  origin  of  the  troubles  is  ascribed 
to  the  fact,  that  ^*  when  Cambyses  had  proceeded  to  Egypt,  then  the 
state  became  wicked.  Then  the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both 
in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces.''  '^  The  god 
Ormazd,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  place,^  "  created  lies,  that  they 
should  deceive  the  people."     The  acts  recorded   of  Gomates — and  it 

'  See  the  Inscriptions  paHsim.  And  note  the  absence  from  the  Pcrsepolitan 
sculptures  of  any  representation  of  sacrificial  worship. 

'  This  is  apparent  from  the  statement  of  Darius :  **  When  Cambyses  had  gone  to 
EgTpt,  then  the  state  became  heretical :  then  the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land, 
joth  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces.  AftenoarcU  there  was  a 
certain  roan,  a  Magian,  named  Gomates"  (Beh.  Ins.,  Col.  i.  pars  10,  11). 

*  The  Magi,  it  is  probable,  were  an  actual  caste.  The  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
warrior  tribes  of  Persia,  were  not  perhaps  strictly  castes,  since  all  were  soldiers  upon 
occasion,  but  the  profession  of  arms  was  limited  to  the  warriors. 

*  Esther,  ch.  ix.  Niebuhr  makes  this  comparison  (Vortr&ge,  vol.  i.  p.  158),  but 
without  regarding  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Esther  as  historical. 

*  Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  both  as  to  the  origin  and  the  continuance  of 
Ukis  strange  observance  (Exc.  Pers.  §  15).  ''  Beh.  Ins.,  Col.  iv.  par.  4. 
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must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  the  only  acts  which  Darius  records 
of  him — are  religious  changes.  They  are  the  destruction  of  temples, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  existing  worship,  consisting  principally,  it  woald 
appear,  of  sacred  chantings.  The  acts  of  Darius,  immediately  upon  his 
accession,  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  these.  His  first  care  is  to  "  re- 
build the  temples  which  Gomates  had  destroyed,  and  to  restore  to  the 
people  the  sacred  chants  and  worship,  of  which  Gomates  had  deprived 
them."  •  To  this  zeal  he  ascribes  the  protection  which  he  has  received 
from  Ormazd.  "  For  this  reason  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me,  and  the 
other  gods  which  are,  because  I  was  not  wicked^  nor  was  I  a  liary  nor  was 
I  a  tyrant."  *  And  he  commends  his  example  herein  to  the  imitation  of 
his  successors  on  the  throne,  who  are  exhorted  to  "  keep  themselves  from 
//(W,"  and  "  destroy  utterly  the  man  who  may  be  a  liar,^'*  * 

6.  And  hence  we  find  in  general  history  that  Darius  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  a  great  religious  reformer.  This  is  the  true 
meaning  of  that  oft- repeated  statement,'  so  violently  absurd  in  the 
letter,  that  Darius  was  contemporary  with  Zoroaster.  The  later  Persian 
religion,  after  Magism  had  corrupted  it,  was  still  regarded  as  the  system 
established  by  Darius.  Hence  the  introduction  of  the  name  Gustasp  into 
the  Zendavesta,  and  hence  the  respect  paid  even  by  the  modem  Zoroas- 
trians  to  the  memory  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  The  very  efibrts  which 
he  made  against  Magism,  or  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  have  served  to 
connect  him  in  men's  minds  with  the  system  which  he  opposed.  As  the 
last  known  reformer  of  the  Persian  religion,  he  was  identified  in  the 
popular  judgment  with  the  religion  such  as  it  eventually  became. 
Doctrines  long  associated  with  the  name  of  Zoroaster  came  thus  to  be 
regarded  as  deriving  their  origin  from  Darius ;  and  as  the  most  conve- 
nient mode  of  reconciling  the  contending  claims  of  the  two,  a  synchronism 
was  supposed,  and  Zoroaster  became  a  prophet,  under  whose  inspired 
advice  King  Darius  reformed  and  purified  the  religion  of  his  people. 

•  Bob.  Ins.,  Col.  i.  par.  14.        •  Ibid.,  Col.  iv.  par.  13. 

•  Ibid.,  Col.  iv.  par.  5. 

•  Pliu.  H.  N.  XXX.  1  ;  Amm.  Marcell.  xxiii.  6;  Agathias,  ii.  24 
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ESSA  r    III. 

ON  THE  PERSIAN  SYSTEM  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

*.  UniformHy  of  Oriental  Governments.  2.  Satrapial  sjstem  of  Persia.  8.  Danger  of 
revolt— safeguards.  4.  Power  and  wealth  of  the  Satraps.  6.  Institution  of  Rojral 
Judges.  6.  Fixity  of  the  royal  revenue.  7.  The  border  Satraps.  8.  Extra-sntrapial 
dependencies.    9.  Satrapies  not-  always  geographically  continuous.    10.  Modes  by 


1.  Thk  ancient  Persian  monarchy,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  internal 
administration,  closely  resembled  the  modern  Persian  and  Turkish 
Governments.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kingdoms, 
the  empires  of  the  East  have  uniformly  arisen  from  the  sudden  triumph 
of  conquering  nomadic  hordes  over  more  settled  and  civilised  communi- 
ties. A  Cyrus,  a  Genghis  Khan,  a  Timour,  an  Othman,  a  Nadir  Shah, 
has  led  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  the  steppes  or  of  the  mountain  tracts, 
against  effete  races,  long  established  in  softer  regions,  and  abandoned  to 
sloth  and  sensuality.  Slow  conquests,  long  struggles  of  race  against 
race,  amalgamations,  insensible  growth  and  development  of  political 
systems,  to  which  we  are  habituated  in  the  records  of  the  West,  are 
unknown  to  the  countries  lying  eastward  of  the  Hellespont.  In  every 
case  a  conqueror  rapidly  overruns  an  enormous  tract  of  territory,  inhab- 
ited by  many  and  diverse  nations,  overpowers  their  resistance  or  receives 
their  submission,  and  imposes  on  them  a  system  of  government,  rude 
and  inartificial  indeed,  but  sufficient  ordinarily  to  maintain  their  subjec- 
tion, till  the  time  comes  when  a  fresh  irruption  and  a  fresh  conqueror 
repeat  the  process,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  renovation  whereof 
Oriental  realms  are  capable.  The  imposed  system  itself  is,  in  its 
general  features,  for  the  most  part,  one  and  the  same.  The  rapid  con- 
quest  causes  no  assimilation.  The  nations  retain  their  languages,  habita, 
manners,  religions,  laws,  and  sometimes  even  their  native  princes.  The 
empire  is  thus  of  necessity  broken  up  into  provinces.  In  each  province 
a  royal  officer  representing  the  monarch — a  Satrap,  a  Khan,  or  a  Pasha — 
bears  absolute  sway,  responsible -to  the  crown  for  the  tranquillity  of  his 
district,  and  bound  to  furnish  periodically,  or  at  call,  the  supplies  of 
men  and  money,  which  constitute  the  chief  value  of  their  conquests  to 
the  conquerors.  Through  these  officers  the  unity  of  the  whole  kingdom 
is  maintained,  and  in  their  connexion  with  the  persons  under  their 
charge,  and  with  the  central  government  the  entire  character  of  the 
system,  and  its  special  aspect  iu  the  kingdom  under  consideration,  may 
for  the  most  part  be  traced. 

2.  In  the  Persian   empire,  as  in  other  Asiatic  governments,  the 
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monarch  was  all  in  alL  Kegarded  as  the  absolute  proprietor,  not  only 
of  the  entire  territory,  but  of  the  persons  and  properties  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, all  power  necessarily  emanated  from  him,  and  was  only  exercised 
by  others  as  his  substitutes,  and  so  long  as  he  chose  to  delegate  to  thetn 
a  portion  of  his  authority.  The  satraps  were  nominated  by  the  king  at 
his  pleasure,  from  any  class  of  his  subjects;*  they  held  office  while  the 
king  chose,  and  were  liable  to  deprivation  or  death  at  any  moment,  with- 
out other  formality  than  the  presentation  of  the  royal^rwwin.*  Originally 
they  were  charged  with  the  civil  administration  only  of  their  provinces, 
their  special  business  being  to  collect  the  tribute  (a  fixed  sum,  at  least 
from  the  time  of  Darius  *)  from  the  inhabitants,  and  remit  it  to  the 
treasury.  They  had  besides  to  pay  the  troops  maintained  in  their 
satrapy,  to  see  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision,  alike  over  the  external  safety  and  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  district  under  them.*  Their  office  was  distinct  from  that  of  the 
commanders  of  the  troops,  who  like  them  received  their  appointment 
from  the  monarch,  and  were  answerable  for  the  defence  of  the  territory 
from  foreign  or  domestic  foes;*  and  distinct  likewise  from  that  of  the 
commandants  of  the  garrisons,*  who  were  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  strongholds.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  office  of  commander 
of  the  troops  was  united  with  that  of  satrap,  more  especially  in  the 
frontier  provinces,  where  a  divided  command  would  have  been  dangerous.* 

*  No  doubt  they  were  ordinarily  Persians,  and  Persians  of  tbe  tribe  of  the  Pa»- 
argads ;  but  this  was  not  necessary.  The  king's  favour  could  make  up  for  all  de- 
tiuiencies.  We  may  see  by  the  examples  of  Daniel  under  Cyrus  (Dan.  vi.  28),  and 
Mordecai  under  Xerxes  (Esth.  ix.  4),  the  power  and  dignity  to  which  even  members 
of  the  subject  nations  niight  attain.  Compare  the  cases  of  Tabalus,  the  Lydian 
(Herod,  i.  15!^),  and  Xcnagoras  the  Halicarnassian  Greek  (ibid.  ix.  107). 

^  Difficulties  would  occur  in  the  execution  of  the  king's  orders,  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times.  Chardin  spcakn  of  several  instances  of  governors  in  Persia  who 
maintained  themselves  in  their  governments  for  a  long  time  against  the  will  of  the 
Siiah,  by  robbing  the  messenger  of  his  despatches,  or  murdering  him  (vol.  ii.  p.  310). 
And  the  famous  Ali  Pasha  is  known  to  have  baffled  in  this  way  for  several  years  the 
designs  of  the  Porte  against  him.  That  such  cases  were  not  unknown  in  ancient 
Persia,  we  may  gather  from  the  history  of  Oroetes  (Herod,  iii.  126). 

"  Herod,  iii.  89. 

*  Xen.  Cyrop.  viir.  vi.  §  3.  Although  the  Cyropaedia  is  a  romance,  we  may 
learn  from  it  a  good  deal  concerning  the  internal  administration  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire in  Xenophon's  time. 

*  These  commanders  are  constantly  distinguished  from  the  satraps  by  Herodotus. 
See  v.  26,  and  123;  also  i.  162,  iv.  143,  vi.  43,  &c.  Their  independence  of  the 
satrap  is  especially  evident  in  the  history  of  the  Ionian  insurrection.  See  v.  109, 
116;  vi.  6,  &c. 

*  The  special  passage  which  marks  this  distinction  is  Xen.  Cyrop  Tin.  vi.  §  1. 
Heeren  (As.  Nat.  p.  338,  note  ^  E.  T.)  thinks  that  it  may  be  traced  in  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Cyrus  in  Lydia,  Tabalus  being  the  commandant  of  Sardis,  Mazares 
the  leader  of  the  Ibrces,  and  Pactyas  the  satrap  or  governor.  Certainly  in  modem 
Persia  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  commandants  of  fortresses  are  independent  both  of 
the  civil  governor  and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  province,  and  re- 
ceive their  appointments  and  orders  from  the  Shah  (Chardin,  iii  p.  302). 

'  This  was  evidently  the  case  withTissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus  (Thucyd.  viii.; 
Xen.  Hell,  i.-iv.),  with  Aryandts  (Herod,  iv.  106-7),  and  with  the  younger  Cyrui 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.  i.  g  2).  Latterly  it  be.ume  almost  universal  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex,  iiu 
8;  Xen.  (Econ.  iv.  §  11). 
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Two  or  three  distinct  satrapies  were  also  occasionally  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person,  who  thus  became  a  sort  of  petty  king,  and  was 
tempted  to  sh^e  off  his  allegiance.  Hence  revolts  frequently  occurred,' 
and  long  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  whole  provinces  had  detached 
themselves  from  the  central  government,  and  maintained  only  a  nominal 
dependence." 

8.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  the  principal  one  to  which  empires 
of  such  a  character  are  exposed,  was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Per- 
sian political  system.  With  this  view,  brothers,  or  other  near  kinsmen 
of  the  monarch,  were  usually  selected  for  the  more  important  satrapies,* 
while  in  other  cases,  it  was  sought  to  attach  the  dangerous  functionary 
to  the  interests  of  the  crown  by  giving  him  a  wife  from  among  the 
princesses  of  the  royal  house.*  Nor  was  security  expected  from  this 
plan  without  further  safeguards.  The  powers  of  the  satraps  were 
checked,  and  their  ambitious  longings  controlled  in  various  ways.  Some 
of  these  have  already  come  under  notice.  The  independent  authority 
of  the  military  commanders  and  of  the  governors  of  fortresses  was  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  made  rebellion  in  ordinary  cases  hopeless. 
It  was  only  where  such  distinctions  had  ceased  to  be  maintained,  where 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  civil  and  military  administrations  had 
been  placed  in  the  same  hands,  that  a  successful  revolt  could  be  contem- 
plated. Even,  however,  where  this  had  been  done,  the  monarch's 
interests  were  not  left  uncared  for.  The  governor  of  a  province  in 
ancient  as  in  modern  Persia,  was  attended  by  a  royal  Secretary,  receiv- 
ing his  appointment  from  the  Crown,  and  bound  continually  to  keep 
watch  upon  the  satrap,  and  report  his  proceedings  to  the  sovereign.*  A 
practice  is  also  said  to  have  obtained,  to  which  the  jealousy  of  modern 

'  Oroetes  was  fiatrap  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  at  the  time  of  his  revolt 
(Herod,  iii.  127).  Cyrus  the  younger,  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadouia  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  ix.  §  7).  Tissaphernes  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  received  all  his  governments, 
and  held  them  together  with  liis  own  (Xen.  Hell.  in.  i.  §  8). 

'  Pontus  was  certainly  in  this  condition,  likewise  Paphlagonia,  and  most  prob- 
ably  Cappadocia.  (See  Heeren,  ut  supr4,  p.  426,  and  compare  his  Manual  of  Ancient 
History,  p.  294-7).  The  Uxians  of  the  Kurdish  mountains  were  absolutely  inde- 
pendent (Arr.  Exp.  Al.  iii.  17). 

^  Hystaspes,  of  the  blood-royal,  was  satrap  of  Persia  under  Cambyses  (Herod. 
iii.  70),  of  Parthia  under  his  own  son  Darius  (Beh.  Inscr.,  Col.  iii.  par.  16).  Arta- 
phemes,  a  half-brother  of  Darius,  was  made  by  him  satrap  of  Lydia  (Herod,  v.  25). 
AcluBmenes,  a  son  of  Dariu.<,  was  made  by  Xerxes  satrap  of  Egypt  (ib.  vii.  7). 
Ifasiates,  another  son  of  Darius,  was  about  the  same  time  satrap  of  Bactria  (ib.  ix. 
118).  Pissuthnes,  satrap  of  Lydia  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war, 
was  most  likely  a  cousin  of  Artaxerxes  (Tliucyd.  i.  115,  Herod,  vii.  64).  Cyrus  re- 
ceived his  extensive  governments  from  his  father  (Xen.  An.  i.  ix.  §  7).  WasTritan- 
tieobmes,  satrap  of  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  192)  cousin  to  Artaxerxes  ? 
(See  Herod,  vii.  82,  where  he  is  called  the  son  of  Artabanus.) 

*  Pharnabazus  married  a  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  i.  §  28). 
Pausanias,  when  he  aspired  to  be  satrap  of  Greece  under  Xerxes,  himself  proposed 
a  similar  connexion  (Thucyd.  i.  128).  The  commanders  of  the  troops  were  perhaps 
even  more  often  attached  to  the  monarch  in  this  way  than  the  satraps.  (Cf.  Herod. 
V.  116,  vi.  48,  vii.  78:  Arrian,  i.  16,  &c.) 

*  See  Herod,  iii.  128.  Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  ii.  p.  802 :  "  II  y  a  en  chaque 
province  avec  le  gouverneur  .  .  .  un  VakannvUzy  ou  Secretaire^  mis  de  la  main  du 
roi,  dont  Toffice  consiste  principalement  4  rendre  compte  &  la  cour  de  tout  ce  qui 
■e  paase.** 
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times  fails  to  present  a  parallel,  whereby  it  was  thought  to  secure  still 
more  completely  the  obedience  of  the  provincial  governors.  Bojal 
Commissaries  were  sent  year  by  year  from  the  court  to  the  several 
satrapies,  to  make  inquiries  upon  the  spot,  and  bring  the  king  back  an 
exact  account  of  their  condition*  This  usage,  however,  must  have 
been  gradually  discontinued,  or  have  degenerated  into  a  formality. 

4.  Despite  these  checks  the  power  of  the  satraps  was  at  all  times 
great,  and  little  short  of  regal.  As  they  represented  the  monarch,  their 
courts  were  framed  upon  the  royal  model ;  they  had  their  palaces,*  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  parks  and  hunting  grounds — their  numerous 
train  of  eunuchs  and  attendants,  and  their  own  household  troops  or 
body-guard/  They  assessed  the  tribute  on  the  several  towns  and 
villages  within  their  jurisdiction  at  their  pleasure,  and  appointed  depu- 
ties, called  sometimes  like  themselves  satraps,^  over  cities  or  districts 
within  their  province,  whose  office  was  regarded  as  one  of  great  dignity. 
So  long  as  they  were  in  favour  at  court,  they  ruled  their  satrapies  with 
an  absolute  sway,  involving  no  little  tyranny  and  oppression.  Besides 
the  fixed  tribute  which  each  satrap  was  bound  to  remit  to  the  king, 
and  the  amount  that  he  had  to  collect  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  of 
his  province,  he  might  exact  for  his  own  personal  expenses  and  the  sup- 
port of  his  court,  whatever  sum  he  considered  his  province  able  to 
furnish.*  All  persons  who  had  any  favour,  or  even  justice  to  ask, 
approached  him  with  gifts,*  without  which  success  was  not  to  be  looked 
for ;  and  hence  enormous  fortunes  were  accumulated.*  The  sole  limit 
upon  the  rapacity  of  the  satrap  was  the  fear  of  removal,  in  case  the 
voice  of  complaint  became  so  loud  as  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  monarch. 

*  See  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii,  §  16,  where  Xenophon  expressly  states  that  the  practice 
continued  to  his  day.     And  compare  (Econ.  iv.  §  8. 

*  BaaiKfia.  Xen.  Anab.  I.  ii.  §  7  ;  Uell.  IV.  i.  §  16.  Compare  Cvrop.  riii.  ti. 
§§11-13. 

*  Cyrop.  loc.  cit.  g  10.  The  body-guard  of  Orajtes  consisted  of  a  thousand  Per- 
sians (Ilerod.  ill.  127). 

'  See  the  history  of  Zcnis  and  Mania  (Xen.  Ilellen.  in.  i.  g§  10-12).  The  tribute 
seems  to  have  beon  raised  by  a  land-tax  (Elerod.  vi.  4*2),  payable  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  kind  (llerod.  i.  192).  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  satrapies  (iii. 
90-4),  gives  only  the  money  portion,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  went  into  the 
royal  treasury.  The  entire  amount  drawn  from  the  people  was  probably  three  or 
four  times  as  much. 

*  How  large  this  amount  in  some  cases  was  is  evident  from  what  Herodotus 
tells  us  of  Tritantffichmes,  satrap  of  Babylon,  whose  daily  revenue  was  an  artaba  of 
silver,  or  more  than  250/.  (See  Ilerod.  i.  192,  and  compare  Heeren's  As.  Nat.  i. 
p.  410,  E.  T.)  Ueeren  has  misconceived  in  one  point  the  positions  occupied  res- 
pectively by  the  satrap  and  the  monarch  with  regard  to  the  revenue.  He  speaks  of 
the  satrap  as  paying  over  the  balance  of  what  he  had  collected  to  the  king,  after 
providing  for  his  own  expenditure  (p.  423);  whereas  in  point  of  fact  the  payment 
to  the  king  was  a  fixed  sum,  and  the  fluctuating  balance  was  the  satrap's. 

*  See  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  i.  §  10,  and  §  12,  where  what  is  said  of  Mania  sufficiently 
indicates  the  usiial  practice.     (Compare  Anab.  i.  ix.  g  22.) 

*  Tritanticchmes,  besides  his  war-horses,  owned  8oO  stallions,  and  16,000  mares'. 
His  Indian  dogs  were  quartered  on  four  large  villages,  which  he  exempted  from  any 
other  payment  (Herod,  i.  192).  Tithraustes,  the  successor  of  Tissaphernes,  in  one 
year  disbursed  eighty  talents  (near  20,000/.),  to  purchase  peace  for  his  proTince 
(Xen.  Hell.  in.  iv.  §  26,  and  v.  §  1). 
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Nor  did  the  populations  iuffer  only  in  purse  from  the  tjranny  of  their 
governors.  Instances  are  found  which  show  that  they  were  without  any 
security  against  the  grossest  affronts  and  indignities  to  their  persons.* 
Such  cases  seem  certainly  to  have  been  infrequent,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  conquered  races  under  the  Achasmenian  kings,  con- 
trasts favourably  with  their  present  state  under  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
governments.* 

5.  One  cause  of  this  superiority  may  be  found  in  the  fact  already 
alluded  to,  that  throughout  the  Persian  Empire  the  native  local  author- 
ities were  for  the  most  part  left  standing,  the  satrap  dealing  with  them, 
and  not  directly  with  the  common  people.*  Another  lay  in  the  com- 
parative purity  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  ancient  Persia.  The 
institution  of  royal  judges,  tl  e,  judges  deriving  their  authority  directly 
from  the  king,  involving  as  it  did  the  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the 
administrative  office,*  tended  in  this  direction ;  and  a  still  greater  effect 
was  probably  produced  by  the  tremendous  punishments  with  which  cor- 
ruption, when  proved,  was  visited.*  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
while  the  caprice  and  cruelty  of  the  kings  rendered  the  condition  of  the 
satraps  and  other  great  men  as  bad  as  it  has  ever  been  under  the  worst 
of  the  Oriental  despotisms,*  the  oppression  of  the  masses  was  lighter 
than  at  almost  any  other  period  in  Eastern  history. 

6.  The  levy  on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  fixed  contributions  from  the 
provinces  helped  to  protect  the  commons ;  for  as  the  monarch  gained 
nothing  by  the  rapacity  of  his  officers, "but  rather  lost,  since  the  provinces 
became  exhausted,  it  was  his  interest  to  punish  greedy,  and  advance 
just  and  good  satraps.*     The  beneficial  effect  of  this  provision  more 

•  If  even  Persians  of  the  highest  rank,  such  as  Spithridates  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  i. 
P  6),  were  in  the  provinces  liable  to  have  the  honour  of  a  daughter  assailed  (Ages, 
ill.  §  8),  what  regard  is  likely  to  have  been  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the  conquered 
racetf? 

•  The  remark  of  Mr.  Grote  is  just,  that  "the  empire  of  the  Great  Ein^,  while  it 
resembled  in  its  main  political  features  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires  of  the 
present  day,  apparently  did  not  reach  the  same  extreme  of  rapacity,  corruption,  and 
cruelty  in  detail"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  p.  315). 

•  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  the  Greek  towns  (Herod,  v.  37,  vi.  43);  and 
was  most  likely  universal,  or  nearly  so.  Native  princes  appear  in  Caria  (vii.  98-9), 
Cyprus  (v.  104,  113  ;  and  Arrian,  ii.  20),  Phoenicia  (Herod,  vii.  98;  Arrian,  loc.  cit.), 
Lycia  (Herod,  vii.  98),  Cilicia  (ibid.,  comp.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  12),  and  Paphlagonia 
(Xen.  Hell.  iv.  i.  §  2).  The  general  practice  of  the  Persians  to  retain  them  is  wit- 
nessed by  Herodotus  (iii.  15). 

•  See  Herod,  iii.  31.  The  separation  is  professedly  made  in  modern  Persia  and 
In  Turkey,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  cadi  dares  to  resist  the  khan  or  pasha. 

•  Cambyses  slew  Sisamncs  on  this  account,  flayed  him  from  head  to  foot,  and 
made  his  skin  a  covering  for  the  judgment-Beat  (Herod,  v.  25).  Darius  was  on  the 
point  of  crucifying  Sanduces  for  the  same  reason,  but  spared  him  on  account  of  his 
signal  services  (ib.  vii.  194). 

^  The  cruelties  of  Cambyses  (Herod,  iii.  35)  are  ascribed  to  madness,  but  they 
are  not  greater  than  those  sanctioned  by  Xerxes  towards  his  brother's  wife  (ib.  ix. 
110-112),  and  by  Artaxerxcs  Mnemon  towards  those  who  disputed  with  him  the 
honour  of  having  slain  Cyrus  (Plut.  Artax.  pp.  1862-3). 

•  On  the  other  hand,  in  modern  Persia,  where  it  is  the  business  of  the  provincfal 
governors  or  viziers  to  send  to  the  treasury  as  much  revenue  as  the  province  can 
possibly  funiish,  the  oppression  is  extreme.    The  monarch  is  interested  in  the  ex* 
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than  counterbalanced  the  evil  arising  from  insecurity  of  tenure,  and 
from  the  absence,  generally,  of  the  hereditary  principle  from  offices  and 
employments.* 

7.  The  more  remote  the  satrapy  was  from  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  more  it  had  to  fear  from  foreign  enemies,  the  greater  the  power 
of  its  ruler,  and  the  more  nearly  he  approached  to  the  condition  of  an  in- 
dependent  sovereign.  The  satraps  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Egypt  received 
and  despatched  embassies,  and  even  engaged  in  foreign  wars  without 
communication  with  the  Court. ^  Besides  their  Persian  body-guard, 
they  maintained  large  bands  of  mercenaries,  chiefly  Greeks,'  by  whose 
aid  they  carried  on  their  contests  with  foreign  states,  or  with  one 
another.*  It  was  in  such  provinces  too  that  the  practice  chiefly  obtained 
of  uniting  the  military  with  the  civil  administration,  as  well  as  that  of 
entrusting  to  the  same  hands  two  or  more  satrapies.  The  temptation  to 
revolt  in  such  cases  was  great ;  for  on  the  one  hand,  the  jealousy  of  the 
central  government  was  continually  threatening  the  life  or  fortune  of 
the  too-powerful  ofiicer,^  while  on  the  other  success  might  reasonably  be 
anticipated,  and  in  several  instances '  was  achieved.  The  expedient  of 
appointing  to  such  posts  the  near  relations  of  the  monarch  did  not 
always  succeed.  More  than  one  province  detached  itself  from  the 
empire  under  an  Achsemenian  prince,  who  probably  found  his  birth  and 
rank  helped  forward  his  ambitious  projects.*  In  other  cases  the  native 
princes,  whom  it  was  the  liberal  policy  of  the  conqueror  to  uphold,  took 
advantage  of  their  position  to  re-establish  complete  or  partial  independ- 
ence.^     When  Alexander   invaded  Asia,  the  Persian  Empire  was  by 

actions  of  his  ofTicers,  and  the  harshest  viziers  rarely  receive  any  adequate  punish- 
ment. The  evils  of  this  system  are  seen  by  the  Pei-sians  themselves.  (Sec  Chardin, 
if.,  pp.  300  and  308-9.) 

"  Exceptions  are  found,  as  that  of  Otanes  (Herod,  v.  25),  but  the  rule  was  as 
stated  in  the  text.  On  the  contrary,  in  modern  Persia,  the  contrary  rule  prevails 
widely.     (Chardin,  ii.  pp.  301  and  325.) 

*  As  Aryandes  (Herod,  iv.  165-7),  Pissuthnes  (Thucyd.  i.  115),  Tissaphernea 
(Thucyd.  viii.  5,  &c.),  Pharnabazus  (ib.  viii.  6,  &c.),  Tithraustes  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  v. 
g  1),  &c.  In  modern  Persia  the  khans  of  the  frontier  provinces  send  and  receive 
embassies  (Chardin,  ii.  p.  311),  but  under  special  instructions  on  each  occasioa  from 
the  court.  In  ancient  Persia  the  king  seems  only  to  have  been  consulted  in  cases 
of  peculiar  importance.     (See  llerod.  v.  31). 

'^  The  younger  Cyrus  appears  to  have  begun  this  practice  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  i.  §  6). 
It  afterwards  prevailed  generally  through  Asia  Minor.  (See  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex,  i.-ii. 
paifsiiti.)  The  20,000  mercenaries  who  fought  on  the  Persian  side  at  the  Granicuj 
seem  to  have  been  all  Greeks.  (Arrian,  i.  14,  p.  30.  Compare  i.  12,  p.  27,  and  i. 
16,  pp.  34-5.) 

*  Cyrus  was  for  some  time  at  open  war  with  Tissaphernes.  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  L 
Compare  Hellen.  iii.  i.  §  3.) 

*  How  narrowly  Cyrus  escaped,  when  accused  by  Tissaphernes,  we  know  from 
Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  i.  §  3).  Tissaphernes  himself  was  not  so  fortunate  (Xen.  Hell. 
III.  iv.  g  25).  Aryandes  (Herod,  iv.  166)  and  Masistes  (ib.  ix.  113)  were  both  put 
10  death  on  suspicion.  Orwtes  (ib.  iii.  128)  on  something  more.  Megabates  (Thucyd. 
i.  129)  was  deprived  of  his  satrapy,  for  no  cause  that  we  can  see. 

*  As  Cappadocia  and  Pontus.     See  the  next  note. 

®  The  case  of  Cyrus  shows  the  good  chance  that  there  was  of  success  in  such  a 
rebellion.  In  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  where  branches  of  the  Achsemeuian  house 
are  found,  it  seems  probable  that  royal  satraps  founded  the  dynasties. 

'  As  Evagoras  I.  in  Cyprus  (Diod.  Sic.  xv.   2-4  and  8-9),  and  king  Oty.«  lu 
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these  means  considerably  reduced  from  the  limits  which  it  had  reached 
in  the  days  of  Darius,  or  even  of  Xerxes.' 

8.  Besides  the  satrapies,  there  existed  at  all  times  on  the  borders  of 
Persia,  a  number  of  countries  owning  the  supremacy  of  the  Great 
King,  and  contributing  to  the  resources  of  the  empire,  but  internally 
independent.  Such,  under  Cambyses,  were  the  Ethiopians  bordering 
upon  Egypt,  the  Colchians  and  their  neighbours  towards  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  Arabs  of  the  tract  between  Egypt  and  Palestine.**  A  similar 
condition  was  accepted  by  the  Macedonian  kings  in  the  reign  of  Darius.* 
Satrapies  sometimes  seem  to  have  reverted  to  it,  making  it  their  first 
step  on  the  road  to  independence.  This  was  the  case,  towar^iUthe  close 
of  the  monarchy,  with  Sacia  and  Cappadocia.'  The  position  of  such 
countries  resembled  that  of  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia  under 
Turkey,  of  Thrace  and  Armenia  under  the  early  Caesars.  Internal  in- 
dependence was  allowed  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  not  indeed  defini- 
tively fixed,  but  still  expected  to  reach  a  certain  amount.*  A  contingent 
of  troops  was  also  looked  for  in  the  case  of  a  great  expedition,*  but  could 
not,  we  may  be  sure,  be  demanded.  Still  the  strength  of  the  empire 
was  increased,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  by  these  semi-independent 
tribes,  whose  communications  with  the  court  may  perhaps  have  taken 
place  through  the  satrap  on  whose  province  they  bordered.^ 

9.  A  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  satrapies,  arising  out  of 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  empire,  deserves  a  few  words  of  notice. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  some  instances  a  satrapy  was  not  continuous, 
but  was  made  up  of  detached  tracts  of  territory.*  This  was  owing  to 
the  satrapial  divisions  being  (as  Heeren  observes ')  "  ethnical  rather  than 
geographical^"  and  to  the  local  intermixture  of  distinct  races  common 
throughout  the  East.  As  in  modern  Turkey,  Greeks,  Turks,  Slaves, 
Wallacks,  and  Albanians  live  interspersed  among  one  another,*  so 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Persia,  the  diflfereut  nationalities  lay 

Paphlagonia  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  i.  §§  8-16).  The  Egyptian  revolts  likewise  come  under 
this  head. 

"  Heeren  (Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  110,  E.  T.)  asserts  the  contrary.  But 
the  enumeration  by  Arrian  of  the  nations  which  fought  at  Arbela  gives  only  twenty 
names  in  lieu  of  the  six-and-forty  of  Herodotus.  Alexander's  conquests  account  for 
about  ten  only  of  those  which  are  missing.  Besides  Paphlagonia,  Pontus,  and  Sacia 
(Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  8),  which  were  certainly  lost  to  the  empire,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  defection  towards  the  south-eastern  frontier.  ' 

■  Herod,  iii.  97.  »  Ibid.  v.  18. 

*  The  Sacans  and  Cappadocians  both  sent  troops  to  Arbela  (Arrian,  loc.  cit.), 
but  the  former,  it  is  expressly  said,  as  allies  only  (icard  avfiuaxiav). 

*  See  the  story  of  Cambyses  and  the  Cyrenaeaus,  when  the  latter  first  made  their 
submission  (Herod,  iii.  13,  and  compare  iii.  97). 

*  The  Colchians,  the  African  Kthiopians,  and  the  Arabians,  all  served  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  09  and  79).  The  Sacans  and  Cappadocians,  as  before 
observed,  fought  at  Arbela. 

*  In  this  sense  only  can  the  statement  made  in  Herod,  i.  134,  be  accepted.  (See 
note  ad  loc.) 

*  Herod,  iii.  89.  The  passage  is  a  difficult  one,  but  seems  only  capable  of  this 
meaning. 

'  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  360,  E.  T. 

'  A  glance  at  the  map  in  Professor  Miiller's  '*  Languages  of  the  Scat  of  War* 
«ill  skew  this. 
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scattered  and  separated.  Certainly  this  was  the  case  with  the  Sacans/ 
and  with  the  Matieni/  and  it  may  have  been  more  widely  prevalent  Id 
such  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  satrap  extended  over  the  various 
fragments  of  the  race  or  races  under  his  government,  and  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  locality.  With  the  wandering  tribes,  which  abounded 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  regions  of  the  empire,  the  arrangement 
must  have  been  especially  convenient.  Without  it  they  would  have 
been  liable  to  be  claimed  as  subjects  by  several  satraps,  and  to  have 
suffered  a  multiplied  oppression ;  or  they  might  perhaps,  by  skilful 
management,  have  escaped  assessment  altogether. 

10.  The  division  of  the  empire  into  satrapies  was,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  originally  and  primarily,  for  financial  purposes.'  The 
collection  and  transmission  of  the  tribute,  in  money  and  in  kind,'  was 
the  satrap's  first  and  chief  duty.  He  helped  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  t^e  dominant  race  over  the  conquered  tribes,  which  to  so  great  an 
extent  composed  the  empire ;  but  that  important  object  was  in  the  main 
secured  by  practices,  and  by  an  organization  distinct  from  the  satrapial 
authority.  A  few  remarks  on  these  points  will  properly  conclude  this 
portion  of  the  subject. 

(i.)  The  conquered  nations  were  in  some  instances  disarmed  \*  in 
all,  or  neaHy  all,  debarred  from  the  profession  of  arms,  which  they 
could  only  follow  when  summoned  from  their  peaceful  avocations  on 
occasion  of  some  grand  expedition.  This  tended  to  produce  among 
them  an  unwarlike  temper,  and  so  to  keep  them  inferior  to  their 
masters,  with  whom  the  possession  and  profession  of  arms  was  almost 
universal. 

(ii.)  Tribes  whose  conquest  had  been  very  difficult,  or  which  had 
revolted  after  subjection,  were  not  uofrequently  removed  from  their  own 
country  to  a  distant   part  of  the  empire.'      The    close    connexion  of 

'  See  the  great  inscrii)tion  at  Nakhsb-i-Rustam,  and  compare  the  note  to  Book 
vii.  ch.  61. 

*  The  Matieiii  on  the  Halys  (Ilerod.  i.  72)  are  geographically  disthict  from  those 
who  inhabited  the  Kurdisli  niouritains  (i.  189,  v.  49,  &c.). 

*  Suprik,  g  2.     Comi)are  Herod,  iii.  89;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vill.  vi.  §  8. 

*  Bcisides  the  money  tribute  of  which  Herodotus  gives  so  exact  an  account  (iiL 
90-5),  a  vast  amount  of  produce  was  contributed  by  the  conquered  nations  to  the 
support  of  the  army  and  of  the  court.  Babylonia  supplied  one-third  of  the  latter 
expense  (Herod,  i.  192);  to  which  we  know  that  Media  contributed  annually  10<V 
000  sheep,  and  Cappadocia  half  that  number  (Strab.  xi.  p.  764),  while  other  countries 
gave  in  proportion.  Egypt,  besides  her  share  of  this  expense,  supplied  corn  for 
120,000  soldiers,  which  was  the  number  of  her  garrison  (Herod,  iii.  91).  Cilicia 
furnished  annually  3(50  white  horses  (ib.  ch.  90) :  Babylon,  besides  her  corn,  500  boy- 
eunuchs  (ibid.  ch.  92).  From  these  instances  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  provinces. 

*  See  Herod,  i.  165-7,  which  may  be  accepted  thus  far.  Heercn  irgndiciously 
adopts  the  entire  narrative  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  4u9,  E.  T. ) 

'  The  following  are  the  chief  known  instances  of  this  prhctice  :  I.  The  trans- 
portation of  a  large  body  of  Egyptians  to  Susa  by  Cambyses  (Otes.  g  9),  of  the 
Barcjeans  into  Bactria  (Herod,  iv.  204),  of  the  Paeonians  into  A.sia  Minor  (ib.  v.  17), 
of  the  Milesians  to  Amp6  (ib.  vi.  20),  of  the  Eretrians  to  the  Susianian  Arderioct 
(ib.  vL  119),  and  of  the  Carians  and  Sitacenians  into  Babylonia  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex, 
iii.  48).  It  is  possible,  as  Heercn  supposes  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  340),  that  the  Colchianf 
may  have  been  transported  Egyptians.     Again,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  pop«* 
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patriotism,  and  the  love  of  liberty  with  local  attachments,  was  sufficiently 
anderstood,  and  experience  seems  to  have  shown  that  by  this  means  the 
most  refractory  could  be  made  submissive  and  peaceable. 

(iii.)  Where  extreme  measures  such  as  these  were  not  resorted  to, 
the  subjection  of  the  conquered  nations  was  maintained  by  the  more 
simple  and  natural  expedient  of  keeping  on  foot  large  standing  armies, 
originally  consisting  entirely  of  native  Persians,*  and  distributing  them 
throughout  the  provinces.  These  troops  occupied  all  the  strongholds,^ 
and  were  quartered  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  principal  towns,* 
while  a  system  of  posts,*  or  government  couriers,  was  so  organised  that 
rapid  intelligence  of  a  rising  in  any  quarter  could  be  communicated  from 
city  to  city,  and  even  from  province  to  province.  Large  bodies  of  troops 
on  which  entire  dependance  could  be  placed,  were  thus  within  a  short  time 
concentrated  wherever  danger  threatened,  and  movements  of  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  conquered,  unless  in  countries  peculiarly  situated,  were 
(while  the  empire  retained  its  vigour)  speedily  put  down.*  In  later 
times,  when  the  Persian  race  had  degenerated,  and  the  standing  army 
coasisted  in  great  part  of  mercenaries,^  such  revolts  were  sometimes 
crowned  with  success ;  but  the  instances  are  rare  even  at  this  period.* 

11.  From  the  condition  of  the  conquered  races,  and  of  their  imme- 
diate rulers,  the  satraps  of  the  several  provinces,  it  is  time  to  pass  to 
that  of  the  dominant  nation,  and  of  the  sovereign. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  an  irresponsible  despot.     Whatever  limi- 

Ution  of  the  "Egyptian  villages"  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  Xenophon  speaks  (Cyrop. 
vii.  1,  §  45  ;  Hcli.  iii.  1,  §  7),  settled  according  to  him  by  Gyrus  after  his  defeat  of 
Crcesus,  may  really  have  consisted  of  Egyptians  transported  for  rebellion.  How 
recognised  a  feature  of  Persian  policy  such  transplantation  was,  is  indicated  by  the 
rt-ady  acceptance  given  to  the  fiction  of  Histiaeus  (Ilerod.  vi.  3).  The  practice  has 
been  at  all  times  common  in  the  East.  With  regard  to  its  use  by  the  Assyrians,  see 
the  Essays  appended  to  Book  i.  Essay  vii.  §  39.  With  regard  to  modern  times, 
Cbardin  tells  us  that  Shah  Abbas  transported  several  colonies  of  from  20,000  to  80,- 
000  families  a  distance  of  200  or  300  leagues  (Voyage  en  Perse,  vol.  iii.  p.  292); 
and  Ferrier  speaks  of  the  **  wholesale  removal  of  populations*'  as  "  common  through 
Central  Asia  "  (Caravan  Journeys,  p.  395.) 

•  Or  perhaps  of  Persians  and  Medes.     (See  Thucyd.  i.  104.) 

'  See  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  vi.  §  1,  which  is  confirmed  historically  by  many  passages. 
(Cf.  Herod,  ii.  30 ;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  iv.  §  4;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  17,  &c.) 

'  The  garrison  of  Memphis  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  consisted  of  120,000  Per- 
Bians  (Herod,  iii.  91).  In  the  time  of  Alexander  20,000  Persians  and  20,000  mer- 
cenaries garrisoned  the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
i.  14).  From  these  numbers  the  enormous  amount  of  the  entire  standing  army  may 
be  conjectured. 

•  "Ayyapoij  or  iyyaptiioi  (vide  infr4,  viii.  98,  and  compare  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  vi. 

§17). 

*  For  a  proof  of  the  speed  with  which  forces  could  be  collected  on  an  emer* 
g«ncy,  see  Herod,  v.  102.  Compare  v.  108.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  iv.  g  6,  and  vii.  §§  11- 
12.  Arrian,  ut  supri.  The  successful  revolts  of  conquered  nations  were  uni- 
formly upon  the  outskirts  of  the  empire,  and  generally  in  detached  districts,  such 
lis  Egypt. 

'  In  the  latter  times  they  seem  in  some  satrapies  to  have  equalled  or  exceeded 
tbe  number  of  the  native  troops.     (Arrian,  1.  s.  c. ;  compare  iii.  7.) 

*  That  of  Egypt  from  Darius  Nothus  is  the  most  remarkable.  Cyprus  and 
Paphlagonia  are  perhaps  the  only  other  instances.  In  the  former  success  was  only 
temporary. 
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tation  may  have  been  placed  upon  tlie  authority  of  a  weak  a%d  timid 
king  by  the  grandees  or  his  court,  pleading  the  inviolability  of  Persian 
law/  it  is  certain  that  a  sovereign  of  any  energy  of  character  could  set 
himself  up  above  all  legal  restraints,  and  follow  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
dictates  of  his  own  caprice.  The  answer  of  the  royal  judges  to  Gam* 
byses  sets  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  shows  clearly  that  the  power 
of  the  kings  was  absolutely  without  limit.  The  judges  '^  found  a  law  that 
the  Persian  king  might  do  whatever  he  pleased."  *  Such  a  principle 
would  cover  any  and  every  transgression  of  ail  rules,  religious  or  other, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  universal  obligation.  Accordiuglj 
we  find  the  Achaemcnian  pionarchs  not  only  tyrannising  at  will  over  the 
persons  of  their  subjects,  but  trampling  whenever  it  pleases  them  upoD 
the  most  sacred  religious  ordinances."  No  class  is  secure  from  theit 
oppression,  no  privilege  beyond  their  control,  no  law  safe  from  their 
infraction.^  Like  other  despots  they  are  liable  to  the  last  resort  of  the 
oppressed — assassination ;'  but  so  long  as  they  live,  their  word  is  law,  and 
their  will  without  check  or  hindrance. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  ancient,  any  more  than  in 
modern'  Persia,  a  regularly  established  council.  The  king  occasionally 
referred  matters  to  the  decision  of  the  royal  judges,"  and  convened 
assemblies  of  the  grandees  for  deliberation  on  affairs  of  particular 
importance;'  but  nothing  seems  to  have  bound  him  either  to  call  such 
councils,  or,  if  he  called  them,  to  abide  by  their  sentence.*  When  a 
council  was  summoned  at  the  court,  certain  nobles,  it  is  probable,  had 
the  right  of  attendance,  but  the  monarch  might  invite  to  his  council- 
table  any  persons  whose  judgment  he  valued.* 

In  default  of  a  legitimate  control  the  Persian  kings  were  apt  to  fall 
under  the  influence,  either  of  a  favourite,*  or  more  commonly   of  the 

*  See  Dan.  vi.  14-15  ;  Herod,  ix.  111. 

*  Herod,  iii.  31  :   ry  fiaffiK^vomi  Ufpatup  ♦{^Tvax  troidv  rh  hp  fiovArjrai. 

'  Marriage  with  a  sister  was  clearly  considered  as  incestuous  in  Persia,  yel  Caiii- 
bysea  married  two  of  his  (Herod,  loc.  cit.). 

'  The  law  that  the  king  should  only  marry  from  the  families  of  the  six  con- 
spirators (Herod,  iii.  84)  was  one  which,  if  any,  might  have  seemed  likely  to  be  ob- 
served. Yet  it  was  broken  by  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes?)  when  be  espoused  Esther 
(Esth.  ii.  17). 

■  Of  the  nine  kings  who  succeeded  Darius,  three  (Xerxes  I.,  Xerxes  II.,  and  Af 
taxerxes  IIE.)  were  murdered. 

*  See  Chardin,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 

"  See  Herod,  iii.  31.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  judges  were,  as 
Heeren  supposes  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  390),  necessarily  Magi. 
'  See  Herod,  vii.  8,  viii.  67  ;  Esth.  i.  13-15. 
^  This  is  evident  from  the  words  and  conduct  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  8,  11-18), 

*  The  "  seven  princes  of  Persia  "  may  have  had  the  right  of  attendance,  and  so 
have  been  called  par  excellence  the  king's  counsellors  (Esth.  i.  14;  Ezra  vii.  14),  but 
the  monarch  summoned  besides  "a//  that  knew  law  and  judgment"  (Esth.  i.  18). 
Those  who  attended  the  great  council  of  war  before  the  invai^ion  of  Greece  seem  to 
have  been  the  satraps  and  commanders  of  the  troops  throughout  the  provinces 
(Herod,  vii.  8,  §§  4  and  19.) 

*  Generally  a  eunuch,  as  Spamitres  (Ctes.  §  29),  the  favourite  of  Xerxes  in  hii 
later  years;  Artoxares  (ib.  §  49),  the  favourite  of  Darius  Nothus;  Bagoas(Diod.  Sic 
xvi.  50,  end),  the  favourite  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  &c. ;  but  sometimes  a  noble,  ai 
Mardouius,  who  governed  Xerxes  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
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queen-motlier,  or  of  one  of  their  wives. •  Bred  up  in  the  seraglio,  under 
the  tutelage  of  eunuchs  and  women,  and  often  with  no  definite  expecta- 
tion of  the  crown,*  they  found  themselves  at  their  accession  in  a  state  of 
vassalage,  which  they  mostly  lacked  strength  to  throw  off.  The  real 
ruler  of  Persia  was  in  general  a  Bagoas,  or  a  Parysatis,  in  whose  hands 
the  monarch  was  hut  a  puppet,  and  who,  from  the  interior  of  the  g3m8B- 
oeum  or  harem,  directed  the  counsels  and  hestowed  the  honours  of  the 
empire.  These  disorders  however  belong  to  the  later  period  of  the 
monarchy.  They  first  appear  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Darius,'  and 
only  come  into  full  play  after  the  return  of  Xerxes  from  the  Oreek 
expedition. 

12.  The  native  Persians  themselves,  though  equally  destitute  with 
the  conquered  races  of  any  real  personal  freedom,'  were  permitted,  by 
the  favour  or  policy  of  their  rulers,  certain  special  privileges.  The 
province  of  Persia  Proper  was  exempt  from  tribute.'  Persians  had 
universally  precedence  over  the  other  nations  which  composed  the 
empire.'  Offices  and  employments  of  importance,  though  not  absolutely 
confined  to  them,  were  yet,  with  rare  exceptions,  conferred  upon  the 
dominant  race.'  They  alone  appear  to  have  formed  the  household  of  the 
monarch.'  Many  of  them  received  assignments  upon  the  conquered 
countries,  of  houses,  lands,  and  vassals,*  from  which  they  drew  large 

*  See  Herod,  vii.  3,  end;  ix.  Ill ;  Plut.  Artaxerx.  p.  1861-6;   Xen.  Anab.  i.  i. 

*  The  law  of  succcpsion  was  very  ill  determined  (Herod,  vii.  2),  and  left  the 
monarch  a  power  within  certain  limits  of  determining  his  successor.  This  power  he 
would  rarely  exercise  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life  (see  Herod,  i.  208 ;  Ctes. 
Persic.  §  8),  when  the  character  of  the  youth  was  formed. 

'  Herod.  viL  8,  end :  'H  7^^  "hrocaa  tlx*  "^^  *«''  /cpetrot.  The  accounts  given  by 
Ctesias  (Persic.  §§  8,  9),  which  would  extend  to  the  reigns  of  Cambyses,  and  even 
of  Cyrus,  the  manners  of  his  own  day,  appear  to  me  little  worthy  of  credit. 

"  Acts  of  tyrannical  cruelty  have  most  commonly  Persians  for  their  objects.  It 
if  BulBBcient  to  mention  the  cases  of  Prexaspes  (Herod,  iii.  85),  (Eobazus  (ib.  iv.  84), 
Masistes  (ib.  ix.  111-8),  Mithridates  (Plutarch,  il.  p.  1861),  and  the  twelve  nobles 
buried  to  the  head  by  order  of  Cambyses  (Herod,  iii.  86,  end).  The  higher  position 
of  the  Persians  brought  them  idto  contact  with  the  sovereign  more  frequently  than 
others.    (See  Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  862.) 

'  Herod,  iii.  97.  Of  course  it  supported  its  satrap  and  garrisons,  but  it  paid 
nothing  to  the  central  government. 

*  In  war  (Herod,  vii.  66,  viii.  118,  ix.  81).  In  processions,  where  the  right  hand, 
the  post  of  honour,  was  assigned  to  them  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  iii.  §  10).  In  games 
(ibid.  §  26).     In  approaching  the  king  (ibid.  §  14). 

*  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  high  office  entrusted  to  a  Mcde  (see  Herod. 
L  166,  162;  vi.  94;  vii.  88;  Beh.  Inscr.  11.  xiv.  6,  and  iii.  xiv.  8),  but  wonderfully 
few  instances  occur  of  high  office  held  by  a  native  of  any  other  conquered  country. 
Profane  history  furnishes,  I  believe,  but  two  examples,  that  of  Tabalus  (Herod,  i 
163),  and  that  of  Xenagoras  (ibid.  ix.  107).  Even  the  Median  appointments  are 
rare  compared  with  the  Persian.  Of  course  the  cases  must  be  excepted  of  tributary 
princes,  and  native  rulers  allowed  to  maintain  a  certain  authority  over  their  people, 
but  forming  no  part  of  the  recognised  staff*  of  the  government. 

'  Heereu^s  arguments  (As.  >iat.  L  p.  895)  scarcely  prove  that  the  household  was 
composed  entirely  of  Pasargadce,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was,  at 
least  as  a  general  rule,  made  up  of  Persians. 

*  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  vi.  §  6.  The  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  known  practice 
of  conferring  occasionally  such  gifts  upon  foreigners,  as  upon  Them istocles  (Thucyd. 
I.  188)  and  Demaratus  (Herod,  vi.  70). 
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revenues.  Others  accompanied  the  satraps  to  their  provinces  Its  body- 
guards/ and  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants.  None  engaged  in 
trade,*  or  in  any  menial  employ.  All  Persians  of  the  tribes  which  were 
neither  agricultural  or  pastoral,  seem,  unless  attached  to  the  court,  to 
have  followed  the  profession  of  arms.  They  formed  a  martial  caste, 
which  held  itself  distinctly  above  the  rest  of  the  population. 

13.  Besides  the  difference  here  indicated  between  the  three  leading 
Persian  tribes  and  the  other  six,  some  further  gradations  of  rank  and 
dignity  are  found  to  have  prevailed.  The  tribe  of  the  PasargadsB,  to 
which  the  royal  family  of  the  AchsemenidaD  belonged,  had  a  decided 
pre-eminence  over  both  the  Maraphians  and  the  Maspians.^  Among 
the  Pasargadas,  the  royal  family,  which  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  poly- 

Cy  was  very  numerous,  held  the  first  place.  Next  in  order  seem  to 
i  followed  the  families  of  the  six  conspirators,  which  had  the  privilege 
of  furnishing  wives  to  the  king.*  Among  these  the  descendants  of 
Otanes  possessed  special  rights,  though  of  what  nature  we  have  no  dis- 
tinct information.*  Perhaps  the  representatives  of  these  six  families, 
and  of  the  royal  house,*  formed  the  "  seven  princes  of  Persia,  which  saw 
the  king's  face,  and  sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom."'  Further  than  this 
there  was  no  order  of  nobility,  unless  we  consider  the  possession  of  the 
crown  grants  mentioned  above,  which  were  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,*  to  have  constituted  a  noble  class. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  outlines  of  a  system,  which,  simple 
and  inartificial  as  it  was,  sufficed  to  maintain  one  of  the  largest  empires 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  during  a  space  of  more  than  two  centuries. 

•  Oroetes  was  guarded  by  a  thousand  Persians  (Herod,  iii.  127).  The  only  pecu- 
liarity in  his  case  was  the  number. 

•  Hence  the  contempt  which  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  expreseed  for  the  Laced«- 
raonians  (Herod,  i.  163). 

'  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  ch.  ii.)  carries  this  pre-eminence  beyond  its  just  bounds, 
and  says  nothing  of  the  rank  of  the  Maraphians  and  Maspians.  Yet  Herodotus  dis- 
tinctly states  it  (i.  125,  compare  iv.  167). 

•  Herod,  iii.  84  (cf.  note  ad  loc). 

•  We  know  indeed  that  the  head  of  the  family  of  Otanes  received  an  annual 
kaftan  of  the  most  splendid  description.  But  the  family  must  have  had  other  rights 
unknown  to  us,  to  justify  the  expression  of  Herodotus  (iii.  83,  SiarcAcci  novyrj  d\(v 
ddpTf  iovffa  IlfpiTiwy,  koX  &pxfTai  roffavra  tffa  aur^  3fAv-<). 

•  There  is  some  difficulty  in  supposing  this  (see  note  *  on  Book  iii.  ch.  71) ;  but 
perhaps  the  royal  house  was  represented  by  the  head  of  the  branch  next  in  order 
of  succession  to  that  upon  the  throne,  which  was  the  position  of  Darius  at  the  time 
of  the  conspiracv. 

«  Esth.  i.  14.' 

•  Xcn.  Cyrop.  1.  s.  c.  The  estates  of  Demaratus  were,  we  know,  transmitted  Ui 
his  descendants  (Xen.  Hell.  in.  i.  g  6.) 
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ESSAY    IV. 

ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  BABYLON. 

• 

1.  Want  of  an  accurate  sunrey.  2.  Great  extent  of  Babylon  according  to  ancient 
writers.  8.  No  traces  of  toe  original  enceinU.  4.  General  plan  of  the  existins 
ruins.  6.  Their  position  on  the  lut  bank  of  the  Euphrates  a  difficulty — modes  of 
meeting  it.  6.  Canal  between  the  northern  and  the  central  ruins.  7.  Mound  of 
Babilf  tne  temple  of  Belus— its  present  state.  8.  Proofs  of  the  identity.  9.  Mounds 
of  the  Kiur  and  Amrdm,  the  ancient  palace.  10.  Site  of  the  great  reservoir.  11. 
Palace  of  Neriglissar,  and  embankment  of  NdbunU.  12.  Triangular  enclosure,  of 
the  Parthian  age.  18.  The  JBirs-j^imrud— its  present  appearance.  14.  Original 
plan  of  the  JBirs.  15.  Its  ornamentation.  16.  The  £irt  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar— 
nis  account  of  the  restoration. 

1.  The  topography  of  ancient  Babylon  is  a  subject  which  is  still 
inyolyed  in  so  much  doubt  and  difficulty  that  only  a  very  slight  sketch 
of  it  will  be  attempted  in  the  present  Essay.  Accurate  surveys  on  a 
large  scale  have  recently  been  made  by  thoroughly  competent  persons* 
under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Government ;  but  the  results  have  not 
yet  reached  England,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  months  or  years  may 
elapse  before  they  become  accessible  to  the  public.  In  default  of  these 
materials  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  very  incomplete  and 
inexact  charts  which  have  been  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Rich'  and  Sir 
R.  Ker  Porter' — charts  which  can  only  be  viewed  as  giving  a  general 
notion  of  the  extent  of  the  ruins,  and  roughly  determining  a  few  main 
positions.  It  is  clearly  undesirable,  when  the  data  are  so  insufficient, 
and  when  they  are  likely  to  be  in  a  year  or  two  superseded  by  materials 
of  a  vastly  superior  character,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  various  intricate  questions  involved  in  the  wide  subject  here  proposed 
for  consideration.  Certain  main  points  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
sufficiently  determined,  even  by  means  of  the  rough  surveys  already 
published,  and  certain  principal  buildings  and  other  features  of  the 
ancient  city  may  be  considered  as  identified  by  the  inscriptions  on  their 

^  The  chief  supcrintendant  of  the  purveys  has  been  Captain  Jones,  already  so 
well  known  from  hia  similar  labours  in  Upper  Mesopotamia.  (See  As.  Soc.  Journ. 
vol.  XV.  Part  2,  Art.  v.) 

•  In  his  "Memoir  on  Babylon,"  first  published  in  the  Mines  de  V Orient^  and 
since  frequently  reprinted.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  that  edited  by  his  widow 
in  1839. 

•  Travels,  vol.  ii.  opp.  page  849.  Mr.  Lavard  is  not  a  separate  authority.  He 
derived  the  plan  given  in  his  Nineveh  and  Babylon  (p.  490)  from  Sir  R.  K.  Porter. 
Bee  his  acknowledgment,  p.  492,  note. 
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remains  and  by  the  descriptive  documents  of  the  Babylonian  kings. 
To  these  leading  features  of  the  topography,  and  to  these  only,  it  is 
proposed  at  present  to  direct  the  reader *s  attention. 

2.  The  most  remarkable  fact  recorded  of  Babylon  by  the  ancient 
writers  is  its  extraordinary  extent.  According  to  Herodotus  *  it  was  a 
square,  120  stades  or  nearly  14  miles  each  way,  covering  thus  an  area  of 
nearly  200  square  miles  !  This  estimate  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander,^  who  reduce  the  side  to  about  11  miles,  and  the 
area  to  something  less  than  130  square  miles.  Even  this  space  is 
(according  to  modern  notions)  enormous,  being  five  or  six  times  the  sixe 
of  London.  The  authority,  however,  upon  which  it  rests  is  of  great 
weight  and  importance ;  for  one  cannot  but  suppose  that  accurate  meai- 
urements  would  be  made  by  the  (Greeks  upon  their  conquest  of  the 
city.*  It  seems,  therefore,  necessary  to  accept  the  statement,  and  to 
suppose  that  a  wall  of  great  height  ^  surrounded  an  area  of  the  size  indi* 
rated,  and  that  the  name  Babylon  attached  in  popular  parlance  to  the 
entire  space  within  the  rampart.  Of  course,  however,  if  the  wall  was 
of  this  extent,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ground  within  it  can  have 
been  covered  with  buildings.  The  Babylon  thus  described  was  not  a 
town,  but  a  great  fortified  district  very  partially  built  upon,  and  con- 
taining within  it  not  only  gardens  and  parks,  but  numerous  fields  and 
orchards." 

3.  Of  the  great  wall  enclosing  this  space,  it  is  agreed  by  almost  all 
travellers  that  not  a  vestige  remains."  It  has  been  destroyed  by  quar- 
rying, or  has  sunk  into  the  ditch  from  which  it  arose;"  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  even  determining  its  position,  unless  by  the  merest 
conjecture.  The  earliest  of  the  Mesopotamian  explorers^  imagined  that 
it  included  within  it  the  Birs-Nimnid,  which  is  six  miles  from  the 
Euphrates;  but  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  make  it  certain 
that  this  vast  ruin  marks  the  site  of  a  distinct  town."* 

•  Book  i.  ch.  178. 

•  For  the  details  see  note  *  on  the  above-named  chapter. 

•  The  only  argument  that  can  be  urged  with  any  eftect.  against  this,  is  that  the 
walls  had  perished  before  Alexander's  conquest,  and  therefore  that  his  historians 
only  reported  a  tradition.  But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  could  have  altogether 
disappeared  so  early.  And  Abydenus  expressly  states  that  the  wall  of  Nebucbad> 
Dczzar  continued  to  Alexander's  time.     (See  vol.  i.  Essay  viii.  p.  412,  uote  *.) 

'  On  the  height  of  the  wall  see  note  °  on  Book  i.  ch.  178. 

•  This  is  declared  to  have  been  the  case  by  Q.  Curtius  (v.  i.  §  27).  It  has  been 
generally  allowed  by  modern  writers.  (See  Rich's  Second  Memoir,  p.  14 ;  Ker 
Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  38ti ;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  494 ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on 
Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  note  ",  E.  T.) 

•  M.  Oppert  alone,  I  believe,  disputes  this.  lie  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  found 
traces  of  the  walls,  or  rather  of  their  lowera  and  gates,  in  certain  of  the  mounds  or 
Tels  which  cover  the  flat  country  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates.  These  views  will 
no  doubt  be  developed  in  his  forthcoming  work  on  Mesopotamia.  See  Note  B  at 
the  end  of  this  Essay. 

"  See  vol.  i.  Essay  viii.  p.  427. 

•  Rich,  Second  Memoir,  pp.  31-2;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

•  M.  Oppert  admits  that  the  Birs-Nimrul  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bor- 
sippa,  but  he  supposes  this  place  to  have  been  a  sort  of  second  citadel  (Acropolii 
minor)  to  Babylon,  and  to  have  lain  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  walU. 
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4.  The  only  ruins 
which  COD  be  confident- 
Ij  wsigoed  to  the  an- 
cient Babylon  are  the 
group  of  mounds  upon 
the  Euphi-ates,  a  little 
&boTe  Jliliah,  which  cov- 
er a  space  about  three 
miles  IcDg  and  from  one 
to  two  miles  broad, 
knd  arc  almost  entirely 
inclosed  within  an  iireg- 
alar  triangle,  formed  by 
two  long  linea  of  ram- 
part (ao  in  the  plan) 
ftod  the  liver.  These 
rains  are  generally  said 
to  consist  of  three  great 
massea  of  brickwork,  the 
northernmost  of  which 
(Rich's  MaJeUibeh)  is 
known  to  the  Arabs  aa 
Babil  (a  in  the  plan), 
the  central  aa  the  Katr 
or  palace  (a),  and  the  ft 
southernmost  (c)  aa  the  ^ 
mound  ni  Amrdm.  Be- 
sides these  principal 
buildings  there  are 
various  lesser  rains, 
kmong  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  two 
long  parallel  lines  of 
rampart  (rr)  having  a 
direction  nearly  north 
and  south,  which  shut  in 

the  central  and  south-  

srn  ruins   on  the  east,  1  h!™!!^,''*^"'''' 

and  a  similar  single  line 

(ii),  running  from  e.ist  to  west,  which  bounds  the  central  mass  of  ruins 
(the  Ka*r)  towards  the  north.  Less  noticeable,  but  still  of  some  visible 
importance,  are  some  ruins  on  each  side  of  the  Euphrates  (dd  iu  the 
plan)  parallel  with  the  mound  of  Amram,  and  an  embankment  along  the 
river  (b)  nearly  in  the  same  locality.  There  are  also  two  shorter  lines 
of  low  mounds  (ii)  to  the  west  of  the  principal  ruins,  with  a  space  be- 
tween them,  from  which  extends  both  northwards  and  southwards  a  de- 
pression of  the  soil  which  looks  like  an  ancient  river-bed,  and  which  is 
only  interrupted  seriously  at  cue  point  (k)  by  an  irregular  mass  of 
rubbish  nearly  filling  up  the  channel.     Bej'ood  the  ruins  thus  described, 
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towards  Hillab  on  the  south  and  towards  MohawiU  on  the  north, 
are  low  heaps  and  embankments  scattered  irregularly  over  the  plain. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  besides  the  ruin  already  mentioned  (d), 
there  are  a  number  of  lesser  mounds ;  and  both  here  and  towards  th« 
east  the  ground  is  everywhere  covered  with  fragments  of  brick  and  with 
nitre,  the  sure  marks  of  former  buildings.* 

5.  The  difficulty  which  immediately  strikes  the  observer,  who,  ac- 
quainted with  the  descriptions  of  Babylon  given  by  the  ancient  writers,* 
casts  his  eye  over  the  mass  of  ruins  above  described,  is  their  position, 
almost  without  exception,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  ancients 
unanimously  declare  that  the  Euphrates  flowed  through  Babylon ;  and 
that  the  mo^t  important  buildings  were  placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  stream.*  The  Temple  of  Belns  and  the  Royal  Palace— the  two 
chief  edifices — are  said  to  have  been  separated  by  the  river,  each  form- 
ing a  stronghold  or  fortress  in  its  own  division  of  the  town.  Now 
although  it  must  be  granted  that  the  Euphrates,  having  a  general  ten- 
dency to  run  off  to  the  westward,*  has  done  much  to  obliterate  the  ruins 
which  originally  stood  upon  the  right  bank,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  thought 
that  this  cause  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  entire  disappearance  of  a 
building  so  vast  as  both  these  are  said  to  have  been.  We  ought  to  find 
traces  both  of  the  palace  and  of  the  temple,  and  they  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated either  by  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates  or  at  least  by  a  branch 
from  it — which  is  certainly  not  the  case  at  present  with  any  of  the  im- 
portant ruins.  The  suggestion  that  the  Bira-Nimrud  represented  the 
old  temple  of  Belus,  though  it  is  distant  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the 
trne  Babylon,  originated  in  the  supposed  necessity  of  finding  one  or 
other  of  the  two  great  buildings  among  the  ruins  still  existing  to  the 
west  of  the  stream.  The  Birs  is  the  only  ruin  of  any  magnitude  on  the 
rifrht  bank  at  present,  and  the  vast  dimensions  ascribed  to  Babylon  by 
the  ancients  would  allow  of  its  being  included  within  the  ancient  enceinte.' 
The  identification,  however,  of  the  Birs  with  Borsippa — a  town  quite 
distinct  from  Babylon,*  which  is  rendered  certain  by  the  monuments"— 

'  The  particulars  of  this  account  are  chiefly  taken  from  Rich  (First  Memoir), 
K?r  Porter  (vol.  ii.  pp.  837-880),  and  Layard  fNineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  490-2), 
corrected  from  the  personal  recollections  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hyslop,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  engaged  with  Captain  Jones  in  the  recent  surveys.  Reference 
has  also  been  made  to  the  letters  of  M.  Fresnel  in  the  Journal  A&iatique  for  June 
and  July,  1853,  and  to  the  general  description  of  Mr.  Loftus  (Chaldsea,  ch.  ii.). 

*  Besides  the  description  of  our  author  (i.  178-183),  the  most  important  are 
those  of  Diodorus  (ii.  7,  et  seqq.),  which  is  probably  derived  from  Ctesias,  and  of 
Berosus,  as  reported  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  11).  This  last  seems  to  have  been 
derived  by  Berosus  directly  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  monuments,  and,  if  it  were  less 
corrupt,  would  be  invaluable. 

*  Herod,  i.  181.    Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8.  Strab.  xvi.  §  5,  p.  1049.  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26.  &c 
"  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  493. 

'  This  was  strongly  urged  by  Rich  (Second  Memoir,  p.  32)  and  Ker  Porter  (voL 
ii.  p.  383),  who  were  the  first  to  propose  the  identification  of  the  Bim  with  the 
Temple  of  Belua.  It  is  echoed  by  Niebuhr  (1.  s.  c.),  and  Fresnel  (Journ.  Asiatique, 
Juillet,  1863,  p.  24). 

"  See  Beros.  Fr.  14,  p.  508;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1050;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.,  &c. 

*  See  the  inscription  upon  the  Birs  Cylinder,  infra,  p.  484,  and  compare  the 
abstract  of  the  Standard  Inscription  in  note  A  at  the  end  of  this  Essay. 
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entirely  disposes  of  this  theory  ;  and  we  are  left  to  the  alternative  of 
supposing  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  buildings  has  perished,  or  of  find- 
ing the  remains  of  both  in  the  ruins  on  the  east  or  left  bank.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  that  in  the  great  northern  mound, 
wnich  the  Arabs  call  jBabilj  may  be  recognised  the  ancient  temple  of 
Belus^*  or  Bel-Merodach ;  while  the  central  and  northern  mounds, 
known  as  the  Knur  and  the  mound  of  Amrdm,  mark  together  the  site  of 
the  royal  residence/  ipcluding  both  the  old  palace  (Amrdm)  and  that 
more  modern  erection  (the  A<ur)y  which  was  not  improperly  called  by 
2^ebuchadnezzar  Taprati-nm^  **  the  Wonder  of  Mankind." ' 

6.  With  respect  to  the  dif- 
ficulty which  arises  from  the 
position  of  both  these  two 
ruins  on  the  left  bank,  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  large  canal, 
called  by  Nebuchadnezzar  "  the 
ShehU^^^  is  said  by  him  to  have 
bounded  his  palace  on  the 
north ;  and  that  this  canal, 
which  may  either  have  run  east 
in  the  line  assigned  it  in  the 
accompanying  plan,  or  have 
left  the  Eupnrates  higher  up 
and  have  been  carried  in  a 
south-east  direction  to  the  head 
of  the  great  reservoir,  must 
most  certainly  have  intervened 
between  the  palace  and  the 
temple,  and  may  therefore 
be  the  water-course  which 
Herodotus  regarded  as  the 
true  river.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  or  even  the 
main  watercourse  which  inter- 
sected Babylon.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar speaks  of  the  **  River 
of  Sippara "  *  as  the  western 
boundary  of  his  palace,  intend- 
ing by  this  the  natural  course 
of  the  Euphrates;  which  seems 
to  have  passed  through  the 
ruins  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
present  channel,  and  to  have 
again  united  with  it  about  half 

PorUou  of  AncIen^t^Babylon  dUtlngulBhablo  In  the    ^^y   between    the     ruinS     and 

Hillah.     The  present  course  of 


•  Sopra,  vol.  i.  p.  249,  note  •. 

■  See  note  *  to  Book  i.  ch.  181.  Mn  the  Standard  Inscription,  infra,  p.  486. 

*  Btandard  Inscription,  1.  8.  c.    Sinpara  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  riTet 
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the  stream  ia  of  comparativelj  reoeot  date ;  it  posies  throngh  tlie  pattM 
of  Ncriglissar,  which  vaa  built  eotirelj  upon  the  right  bank,  ud 
has  washed  iuto  an  embankment  by  whicli  Nubonidna  appears  to  hm 
checked  ita  tendency  to  run  off  to  the  west 

7.  The  mound  of  £abil,  which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  tht 
temple  of  Bclus,  is  an  oblong  nioss  composed  chiefly  of  unbaked 
briok,  rising  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  140  feet,*  and  having  at 
the  top  a  broad  flat  space,  broken  with  heaps  of  mhbish,  and  otherwise 
very  uneven.     Tbo  northern  and  Houthern  faces  of  the  mound  are  about 


200  yards  in  length,'  the  eastern  and  western  are  respectively  182 
and  1^0  yards.*  All  the  faces,  and  especially  that  which  looks  to 
the  west,  present  at  iutervaU  some  appearance  of  brickwork,  the 
bricks  being  sun-dried,  and  cemented,  not  with  bitomen,  bnt  with 
mud,  a   thin    layer  of  reeds  occurring  between   each   coarse  of  the 

|vh«nrr  Ihr  dual  form  Sfpbnr Taint  itwut  Ihr  fiic  of  ihp  modern  Itoraib.     Tbe 
Kupliralrs  tvlew  this  poiiii  »»s  kinmn  lo  the  Bib>  lonisns  »s  ihc  "  riier  nf  Sipp«rm ; " 
n  tiiuej.  nhrn  ;?i|>pin  fajd  bcvQue  Sunt,  \t  vti  kooiTB  u  the 


'  This  is  Mr.  Rioh's  cjiimmp  | 
the  heijjlil  of  iho  Bin  br  u^ark 


■ad  for  lh«  foiiih 

•iivlT  .^.M  aoi]  AJi; 

•'Sir  R.  K-  IV 

tKfc«t|.L  &.C.) 


I  Vfmuli 

r.  Rii-h  1-*.  for  th*  north  f»«  * 


r,  p.  ;S  L     Sit  E,  far  Foner  i 

i.  ^  S4.-1. 

Jli-s  tb<?!«  i«a  sidm  at  e^atl  Irngtb,  aoJ  giics  tlMm  on!) 
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brick/  Tanneh  driven  into  the  base  of  the  mound  on  a  level  with  the 
plain,  show  that  the  structure  was  formerly  coated  with  a  wall  of  burnt- 
Drick  masonry,  supported  by  numerous  piers  and  buttresses  of  the 
same  material.*  These  baked  bricks,  as  well  as  most  of  those  which  are 
found  loose  among  the  rubbish  wherever  it  is  dug  into,  bear  the  name 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  were  laid  in  a  fine  white  mortar. 

8.  The  general  character  of  this  building,  its  square  shape,  its  solid 
construction,  its  isolated  grandeur,  mark  it  as  the  ziggurat  or  tower  of  a 
Babylonian  temple.  It  closely  resembles  in  general  appearance  the 
many  striking  piles  which  break  the  dead  level  of  Babylonia,  in  some  of 
which  inscriptions  have  been  found  proving  them  to  be  temples,  as  at 
the  Btrs'irNiftirud  and  at  Mugheir*  To  the  latter  of  these  two  edifices 
it  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  The  Mitgheir  temple  is  not  square  but 
oblong,  and  its  proportions  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bahil 
mound. ^  It  is  also,  like  that,  cased  with  kiln* baked  bricks,  and  supported 
by  a  number  of  shallow  buttresses.  The  only  remarkable  differences 
between  the  buildings  are  the  greater  size  of  the  Babylon  temple,  and 
the  absence  from  it  of  any  indication  of  a  second  stage,  which  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  Mugheir  ruin.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to 
conclude  from  the  non-appearance  of  any  second  stage  at  present,  that 
no  upper  stage  or  stages  ever  existed.  It  is  to  the  accidental  use  of  an 
imperishable  material — blue  slag — at  the  summit  of  the  BtrSy  that  the 
solitary  preservation  of  that  one  Babylonian  building  in  almost  its  pris- 
tine perfection  is  owing.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  protecting  cap,  the 
upper  stages  of  a  temple  would  rapidly  decay  and  disappear;  and 
hence  we  find  in  all  Babylonia  but  a  single  temple  preserving  the 
pyramidal  shape,  which  (it  is  probable)  was  common  to  all  or  almost  all 
of  them  originally. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  with  tolerable  confidence,  that  in 
the  great  northern  mound  of  Babylon  we  have  the  remains  of  that 
famous  temple,  which  Herodotus  describes  so  graphically,  and  which 
ancient  writers  generally  declare  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  marvels 
of  the  Eastern  world.  Its  bricks  bear  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,' 
who  relates  that  he  thoroughly  repaired  the  building;*  and  it  is  the  only 

^  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  29.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  regards  this  brick-work  as  Par- 
thian.    (See  note  "  on  Book  i.  ch.  179.) 

'  Mr.  Layard  drove  these  tunuels,  and  has  related  the  results  in  his  **  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,"  pp.  603-6. 

*  See  Mr.  Loftu8*8  ''Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  pp.  28-30,  and  130-2. 

'  Mr.  Loftus  (p.  128)  gives  the  length  of  ^he  Mugheir  Temple  as  198  feet,  and 
the  breadth  as  133  feet,  which  is  within  a  fraction  of  3  to  2.  If  we  take  Mr.  Riches 
measurement  of  the  west  face  as  the  true  one,  we  have  almost  exactly  the  same  pro* 
portion  (200  to  136).  The  chief  difference  is  in  the  superior  size  of  the  Babel 
mound,  which  is  measured  by  yarda  instead  of  feet. 

M.  Oppert  believes  the  original  shape  of  the  Babil  mound  to  have  been  an  exact 
Bquare.  He  seems  to  make  the  south  side  at  present  m>arly  200  metres,  the  west 
170,  the  east  166,  and  the  north  120  metres.  The  south  side  he  represents  as  almost 
perfect,  while  the  north  and  west  are  greatly  worn  away. 

*  Layard,  p.  606. 

*  In  the  Standard  Inscription  (see  note  A.  at  the  end  of  this  Essay).  Comparo 
Berosus  as  quoted  in  voL  i.  (Essay  viii.  p.  414,  note  *). 
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ruin  which  Eeems  to  be  tbat  of  a  temple,  among  all  tie  remaios  of 
ancient  Babylon. 

9.  In  the  vast  and  irregular  labyrinth  of  mounds,  nbich,  commeDe- 
ing  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Babil  ruin,  extendi)  thence  with  little 
interruption  for  nearly  two  miles  parallel  with  the  river,  having  an 
average  width — between  a  line  of  rampart  on  the  east  and  the  old  coarse 
of  the  Euphrates  on  the  west — «f  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  yards,  it 
is  probable  that  we  have  merely  the  remninB  of  that  group  of  royal  resi- 
deuces,  towers,  hanging  gardens,  &c.,  which  formed  what  was  called 
"  the  palace,"  *  and  which  are  commemorated  in  the  fragments  of  Bero- 
BUB,*  and  the  standard  inscription  of  NebuchadnezEar.  In  the  great 
southern  ruin,  known  as  the  mound  o{  Amrdm  (c),  which  is  1100  yardi 


in  length  and  800  in  its  greatest  breadth,'  we  may  reuognise  the  remaiDS 
of  the  ancient  palace,  coeval  probably  with  Babylon  itself,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  royal  residence  to  the  time  of  Nabopolassar.  This  is 
the  only  part  of  the  ruins  in  which  inscriptions  belonging  to  early  kings 
have  hcL-u  fouinl  ;   a  fact  which,  coupled  with  the   comparative   poorness 


t*l. 


■  vo!.  i. 


'  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  21.  Ker  I'orler  ticHcribps  (be  mound  of  Amp&m  is  » 
riansif,  llie  sidea  of  which  are  respeclivelj  Uod,  lino,  niid  850  feet  (ii.  p.  3il), 
[.  Upperl  agrees  Dearly  uiih  this  view,  lie  rcpresenla  (he  mounrt  u  iriangnlir 
nd  the  sides  as  prujiurljonvd  thus— the  wostem  i>30  inetrea,  the  castOTD  S40,  uid  thi 
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of  tbe  materials  employed,  and  tbe  entire  absence  ^om  the  stracttiro 
(so  far  as  appears)  of  all  fine  maBOnry,'  sufficiently  indicates  the  saperior 
antiquity  of  its  erection.  The  more  northern  mound  (b),  now  called 
Mttjeliiheh,  and  crowned  by  the  building  named  the  Kasr,  is  undoubtedly 
a  oonstruction  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  may  he  almost  certainly  identi- 
fied with  tbe  "  new  palace  adjoining  bis  father's,"  which  is  ascribed  to 
him,  and  which  be  claims  to  hare  erected  mjifteen  day».'  This  mound 
ia  smaller  than  that  al  Amrdm,  being  an  irregular  square  of  about  700 
yards  each  way ;'  but  it  appears  to  Dare  been  "  composed  of  buildings 
for  superior  to  all  the  rest  which  hare  left  traces  in  this  quarter,"  '  ai.d 
it  has  furnished  tbe  only  sculptures  and  Itu-relie/t  which  bare  as  yet 
been  discovered  among  the  ruins.'  Tbe  remarkable  fragment  on  ila 
summit,  called  tbe  JEW,  is  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  composed  of  pale 
yellow  bricks  of  excellent  quality,  bound  together  by  fine  lime  cement, 
and  stamped  in  almost  every  instance  with  the  name  and  titles  of 
Nebuchadneisar.'     Slabs   inscribed   by  this  king,  and   containing  an 

U.  Oppert  Beea  in  the  mound  o( 
Amr&m  the  remains  or  the  famoux 
"hanging  garJens"  of  Ncbuchad- 


*  Lajsrd,  p. 


Ttmiciuifva.  MuQJ  BUbe  brought 
by  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  rrom  tbo  Ka>r, 
bear  tbe  inscription,  "  the  palace  of 
Nebuchadnezzar."  One  of  these  is 
in  the  Bricieb  Muaeum. 

'  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  22.  Eer 
Porter  calls  the  length  of  the 
mound  600,  and  the  breadth  600 
feet  (ii.  p.  SS6).  M.  Oppcrt  beiievea 
It  to  have  been  a  aquarc,  but  makes 
(he  length  of  the  present  mound 
from  N.  to  S.  420  niulrca,  ihu 
greatest  breadth  380  iriclrc?,  and 
the  BTerage  breudth  »00  mulres. 
'  Kich,  I.  s,  c. 

'  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  a  "  block  of  basiilt,  roughly  cut 
to  represent  a  lion  standing  over  ■ 
prostrate  human  figure,"  which  is  still  lying  i*  n(«  (Loftus,  p.  19),  and  a  fragment 
of  slab  or  fHeze,  cooiuked  of  figures  nearly  alike,  representing  a  Uabylouian  deity 
(Layard,  p.  &(i8). 

♦  Layard,  p.  606.  FragmentB  of  enamelled  bricks,  brightly  coloured,  arc  abundant 
in  tbe  mound  of  tbe  Jfuie/(iWi.  "The  prindpalcoloursaro  a  brilliant  blue,  red.  a  deep 
yellow,  white,  and  blauk."  (Layard,  p.  607.)  Portiona  of  the  Ggureii  of  men  and 
animals  are  traceable  on  the  fragments.  It  ia  probable  that  these  brii'ks  Ibrmed  the 
adornment  of  the  interior,  where  hunting  scenes  were  reprosentuil  (See  the  Letter 
of  H.  Fresnel  in  the  Journal  Atiatigiu  for  Juue,  1858,  pp.  4BS-4eO,  and  camp.  Dlod. 
Sic.  11  8.) 
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account  of  the  building  of  the  palace,  have  also  been  brought  from  the 
mound,  and  serve  still  further  to  identify  it. 

10.  The  two  long  parallel  lines  of  rampart  ^f  f),  a  mile  in  length, 
and  somewhat  more  than  100  yards  apart,^  whicn  shut  in  this  entire 
mass  of  ruins  upon  the  east,  are  (like  the  great  bulk  of  the  remains)  of 
ancient  Babylonian  construction^  and  may  either  represent  the  "  outer 
and  inner  walls  "  of  the  palace,"  or  (more  probably)  the  embankments 
along  *'  the  Yapur-ShapHy  the  great  reservoir  of  Babylon,"  which  some 
one  of  the  early  kings  seems  to  have  built,  but  which  Nebuchadnessar 
greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged.^  The  single  line  of  rampart  (h) 
which  closes  in  the  mound  of  the  Kmr  upon  the  north,  is  perhaps  a 
construction  of  Neriglissar,  who  affirms  that  he  ^^  made  a  new  bed  for 
the  eastern  canal  (or  S/tehil),  and  with  brick  and  f nor  tar  built  up  iU  sidet.^ 

1 1.  Parallel  with  the  mound  of  Amrdm^  on  either  side  of  the  present 
bed  of  the  Euphrates,  are  remains  (n  n),  which  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  a  second  palace,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream."  On  the 
bricks  of  that  portion  of  the  building  which  is  now  on  the  left  bank, 
the  name  and  titles  of  Neriglissar  have  been  found ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  either  originally  constructed,  or  at  least  repaired  the 
edifice.  Near  to  this  palace,  a  little  more  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates 
has  washed  into  an  embankment  (e),  the  bricks  of  which  are  stamped 
with  the  name  and  titles  of  Nabunitj  who  is  stated  by  Berosus  *  to  have 
built  quays  along  the  stream. 

12.  !rhe  triangular  boundary  (a  o),  which  forms  the  extreme  eastern 
limit  of  the  great  mass  of  the  ruins,  does  not  appear  to  bo  a  Babylonian, 
but  a  Parthian  work  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  omitted  altogether  from 
the  present  discussion.  As  has  been  already  observed,  no  traces  of  the 
ancient  enceinte  exist ;  or  at  least,  among  the  innumerable  embankments 
which  fret  the  country  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
none  has  been  as  yet  discovered  with  claims  superior  to  the  remainder. 

13.  Before  concluding  this  Essay,  it  seems  proper  that  some  account 
should  be  given  of  the  great  ruin  which  has  long  disputed  with  Babil  the 
honour  of  representing  the  Temple  of  Belus,  and  which  a  few  years  back 
was  very  completely  explored  by  Sir  II.  Rawlinson. 

At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Ilillah,  in  a  southwest  di- 
rection, and  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  ruins 
above  described,  stands  the  huge  pyramidical  mound,  to  which  the  Arabs 
give  the  name  of  Mirs-Nimrud^  a  solitary  pile  rising  suddenly  from  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  desert.  This  mound,  like  that  of  Bahil^  is  an  oblong 
square.     Its  angles  face  the  four  cardinal  points.'     The  north-western 

'  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  19.  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  estimated  the  distance  at  about 
70  yards. 

•  See  note  A.,  sub  fin.  '  Ibid. 

•  Diodorus,  it  may  be  remarked,  spoke  of  two  palacc>»,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  (ii.  «).  I  have  already  observed  that  the 
river  flowed  formerly  down  the  long  valley  which  skirts  the  Mujellibvh  and  Amram 
mounds  on  the  west.  Can  the  curious  heap  (K  on  the  plan)  be  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  bridge? 

•  Fr.  14.     The  passage  is  given  in  the  first  volume,  p.  421,  note  '. 

'  Curiously  enough  both  Rich  and  Porter  speak  of  the  sidea  as  facing  the  cardi- 
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Knd  BOutb-castem  faces,  which  are  the  largest,  have  been  estimated  to 
pleasure  643  feet ;  the  north-eaatem  420,  and  tbe  eouth- western  376 
feet.*  Tbe  height  above  the  plain  is  about  153  feet.'  The  ruin  consists 
of  two  parts — a  huge  pjramidical  mass  towards  the  south-west,  and  a 
coniparBtiTe)^  low  projection  towards  the  opposite  quarter.  The 
length  of  this  latter  is  said  to  be  240  feet.'  Thus  apart  from  this  pro- 
jection, which  clenrlj  marks  the  vestibule  or  approach  to  the  temple, 
the  main  building  may  be  deseribod  as  a  pyramid  153  feet  high,  and 
400  feet  square  at  the  base. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  the  mound  presents  the  appearance  rather 
of  a  natural  hill,  crowned  by  a  ruin,'  than  that  of  a  stracture  built  en- 
tirely by  the  hand  of  man.  Thirty-seven  feet  of  solid  brickwork, 
lookmg  almost  like  a  tower,  stand  exposed  at  the  top,  while  below  this 
the  original  building  is  almost  entirely  concealed  beneath  the  masses  of 
rubbish  which  have  crumbled  down  from  the  upper  portion.  The  whole 
structure,  however,  is  deeply  chaunelled  by  the  weather,  and  in  places 
the  original  brickwork  appears,  soSciently  revealing  to  a  critical  eye 
the  true  character  and  plan  of  the  building.  Accordingly  many  travel- 
lers, on  a  mere  snperficial  view  of  the  structure,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  originally  built  in  stages,*  and  that — whether  it  were  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Belus  or  no — at  any  rate  it  closely  resembled 
that  building  as  described  by  Herodotus.  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter '  and 
Mr.  Lavard  *  even  ventured  on  restorations  of  the  original  design,  which, 
'although  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  reality,  went  near  to  an- 
ticipate the  conclusions  which  have  now  been  established  by  a  close  ez- 
amination  of  the  edifice. 

14.  It  appears  from  tbe  researches  carried  ou  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in 

nil  poinls,  inatead  of  the  angles  («ee  Bich'e  T\nt  Memoir,  p.  28 ;  Ker  Porter,  ii.  p. 
SIO,  &C.).  Ic  ii*s  probably  a  fixed  architectural  law  in  Babjlonia  to  gire  templel 
this  aspect.  They  have  it,  not  only  at  the  Birs,  but  at  Warka  sad  Maghcir,  and  (I 
belieie)  wherever  their  positioo  has  been  cnrefullj  examined  (see  Lol'lus,  p.  171). 
Is  the  monnd  of  Babit  really  an  exception  to  the  ordmary  rule  ? 

'  Eer  Porter,  ii.  p.  321.    Rich  makes  tbe  circumference  20U  feet  less  Chan  Porter 
He  gives  762  yards  (2286  feet),  instead  of  Porter's  2082  feet. 
lie  exact  measurement  of  Captain  Jonci  viib  tbe  theodolite  is  153  ft.  6  in. 

*  Ker  Porter,  1,  a.  c.  '  See  tbe  represeiilation  in  vol,  L  p.  186. 

*  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  61;  Ker  Porter,  ii.  pp.  310,  329,  4c. ;  Layard,  p.  497. 

'  Vol  II.  plate  71.  Sir  K.  E.  Porter  gave  the  building  eight  stages,  the  base- 
ment stage  being  >  square  of  GOO  feet.  He  supposed  that  only  portions  of  font 
stages  remained,  and  that  the  original  height  was  also  500  feet. 

*  Mr.  Lajard  gave  tho  building  six  slagcs,  and  suggested  that  nhile  tbe  stages 
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the  year  1854,  that  the  Birs-Nimrud,  like  the  temple  of  Belus  desoriled 
bj  oar  author,  was  a  bailding  in  seven  receding  stages.  -  Upon  a  plat- 
form of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  alluvial 
plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick,  the  first  or  basement  stage — an  exact 
square,  272  feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Upon 
this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  230  feet  each  way,  and  likewise  26  feet 
high ;  which,  however,  was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  south-western  end,  which  constituted  the 
back  of  the  building.  The  other  stages  were  arranged  similarly — ^the 
third  being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high;  the  fourth  146  feet  square, 
and  15  feet  high  ;  the  fifth  104  feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as  the 
fourth ;  the  sixth  62  feet  square,  and  again  the  same  height  ,*  and  the 
seventh  20  feet  square  and  once  more  the  same  hei^t.  On  the 
seventh  stage  there  was  probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which 
seems  to  have  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, covered  the  top  of  the  seventh  story.  The  entire  original  height, 
allowing  three  feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been  156  feet,  or, 
without  the  platform,  153  feet.  The  whole  formed  a  sort  of  oblique  py- 
ramid, the  gentler  slope  facing  the  N.E.,  and  the  steeper  incline  the 
S.W.  On  the  N.E.  side  was  the  grand  entrance,  and  here  stood  the 
vestibule,  a  separate  building,  the  debris  from  which  having  joined  those 
from  the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space,  and  very  remark- 
ably prolong  the  mound  in  this  direction. 

15.  The  ornamentation  of  the  building  was  almost  solely  by  colour. 
The  seven  stages  were  coloured  so  as  to  represent  the  seven  planetary 
spheres,^  according  to  the  tints  regarded  by  the  Sabseans  as  appropriate 
to  the  seven  luminaries — the  basement  stage  being  black,  the  hue 
assigned  to  Saturn ;  the  next  an  orange,  or  raw-sienna  tint,*  the  hue 
of  Jupiter ;  the  third  a  bright  red,  the  hue  of  Mars;  the  fourth  golden, 
the  hue  of  the  Sun ;  the  fifth  a  pale  yellow,  the  hue  of  Venus ;  the  sixth 
dark  blue,  the  hue  of  Mercury;  and  the  seventh  silver,  the  hue  of  the 
Moon.  The  tint  in  the  first  instance  was  given  by  a  coating  of  bitu- 
men over  the  face  of  burnt  bricks ;  in  the  second  and  fifth,  by  the  natu- 
ral hue  of  the  burnt  bricks  themselves ;  in  the  third,  by  the  use  of  half- 
burnt  bricks  of  a  bright  red  clay ;  in  the  sixth  by  vitrifaction,  after  the 
stage  was  erected,  of  the  bricks  composing  it,  through  the  force  of  an 
intense  heat,  whereby  they  were  converted  into  a  mass  of  blue  slag ;  and 
in  the  fourth  and  seventh,  probably  by  plates  of  the  precious  metals 

rose  like  steps  on  the  eastern  or  south-eastern  (north-eastern  ?)  side,  they  terminated 
on  the  western  or  north-western  (south-western?)  in  a  ** solid  perptndieular  wall" 
(Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  498).  The  reaUty  is  half-way  between  Sir  K.  Porter's  and  Mr. 
Layard's  conceptions. 

*  The  accompanying  restoration  (see  opposite)  will  illustrate  this  paragraph. 
Its  proportions  arc  derived  from  the  measurements  of  Gol.  Rawlinson. 

*  See  note  *  to  Book  i.  ch.  98. 

*  Herodotus  expresses  this  tint  by  the  word  ffav^apdxivoy^  which  is  generally  ex- 
plained as  the  colour  of  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  called  by  the  Gcreeks  (ray^dxri ; 
but  is  thought  by  some  to  be  really  the  colour  of  *^  sandal-wood,"  Satidali  (which 
has  that  meaning;  being  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  sphere  in  the  astrology 
of  the  East. 
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forming  an  external  casing  to  the  brickwork/  Along  tbc  third  stage 
which  was  of  a  weaker  material  than  the  rest,  the  flatness  of  the  wall 
was  broken  by  a  row  of  buttresses,  not  placed  there  however  for  the 
purpose  of  ornamentation,  but  merely  to  give  additional  strength.  This 
stage  too  was  not,  like  the  rest,  entirely  perpendicular,  but  had  an 
abutment  at  the  base,  and  a  species  of  plinth  formed  by  three  rows  of 
bricks  laid  on  their  edges  between  single  horizontal  rows.  The  entire 
mass  of  brickwork  was  also  pierced  throughout  by  a  rhomboidal  series 
of  small  square  holes,  which  served  to  keep  the  structure  dry,  by  ad- 
mitting air,  and  also  by  carrying  off  any  moisture  that  might  penetrate 
into  it. 

16.  Such  were  the  most  striking  features  of  the  great  Temple  of 
Borsippa,  which  was  designed  and  named  after  the  "  Seven  Spheres," 
but  was  especially  dedicated  to  Nebo  or  Mercury,  whose  tabernacle  proba- 
bly occupied  its  summit.  It  was  not  perhaps  originally  superior  to  hun- 
dreds of  temples  in  Babylonia ;  but  it  has  escaped,  far  more  than  any 
other,  the  ravages  of  time,  and  thus  is  the  ruin  to  which  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  plan  and  character  of  the  Babylonian 
sacred  buildings.  The  date  of  the  original  structure  is  uncertain,  but 
is  probably  very  ancient.  In  its  present  form  the  Bira  is  chiefly  the 
work  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  name  appears  exclusively  upon  the 
bricks  composing  it,  and  the  cylinders  deposited  at  its  angles.*  The 
following  is  the  account  which  the  royal  restorer  gives  of  his  careful 
renovation  of  the  edifice : — 

"  Behold  now  the  building  named  *  the  Stages  of  the  Seven  Spheres,' 
which  was  the  wonder  of  Borsippa,  had  been  built  by  a  former  king. 
He  had  completed  forty-two  ammas  (of  the  height),  but  he  did  not  finish 
its  head.  From  the  lapse  of  time  it  had  become  ruined ;  they  had  not 
taken  care  of  the  exits  of  the  waters,  so  the  rain  and  wet  had  penetrated 
into  the  brickwork ;  the  casing  of  burnt  bricks  had  bulged  out,  and  the 
terraces  of  crude  brick  lay  scattered  in  heaps ;  (then)  Merodach,  my 
great  lord,  inclined  my  heart  to  repair  the  building.  I  did  not  change 
its  site,  nor  did  I  destroy  its  foundation  platform ;  but  in  a  fortunate 
month,  and  on  an  auspicious  day,  I  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the 
crude  brick  terraces,  and  the  burnt  brick  casing  (of  the  temple).  I 
strengthened  its  foundation,  and  I  placed  a  titular  record  in  the  part 
that  I  had  rebuilt.  I  set  my  hand  to  build  it  up  and  to  finish  its  sum- 
mit. As  it  had  been  in  ancient  times,  so  I  built  up  its  structure ;  as  it 
had  been  in  former  days,  thus  I  exalted  its  head.     Nebo,  the  strength- 

*  This,  it  must  be  ronionibercd,  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  spheres  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  represented  at  Agbataua  (i.  98,  ad 
fin.).  It  has  already  been  shown  (note  ad  loc.)  tliat  such  a  lavish  display  of  the 
precious  metals  was  in  accordance  with  Eastern  habits.  At  the  Birs  the  fourth  or 
golden  stage  presents  an  appearance  as  if  the  face  of  the  wall  had  been  entirely 
broken  away  by  blows  from  a  pickaxe.  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  describing  his  temples 
and  palaces,  often  speaks  of  them  as  "  clothed  with  gold." 

•  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  discovered  two  of  these  at  the  eastern  and  southern  angles 
of  the  third  stage.  They  were  duplicates.  lie  alto  found  a  few  small  fragmenii»  of 
another,  the  inscription  upon  which  was  dilfercnt.  There  are  probably  manj 
cylinders  still  in  the  building. 
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cner  of  his  childreD,  he  who  ministers  to  the  gods  (?),  and  Merodach, 
the  supporter  of  sovereignty,  may  they  cause  my  work  to  be  established 
for  ever  !  May  it  last  through  the  seven  ages!  May  the  stability  of 
my  throne  and  the  antiquity  of  my  empire,  secure  against  strangers 
and  triumphant  over  many  foes,  continue  to  the  end  of  time !" 


-♦♦♦■ 


NOTE  A. 

STANDARD  INSCRIPTION  OF  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

The  Inscription  begins  with  the  various  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  then 
contains  prayers  and  invocations  to  the  gods,  Merodach  and  Nebo.  The  ex- 
tent of  N.*s  power  is  siK)ken  of— it  reaches  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 

An  account  is  then  given  of  the  wonders  of  Babylon,  viz : — 

1.  The  great  temple  of  Merodach.     (The  mound  of  Bahil  is  the  tower 
or  ziggurai  of  this.) 

2.  The  Borsippa  temple  (or  Birn). 

3.  Various  other  temples  in  Babylon  and  Borsippa. 

The  subjoined  description  of  the  city  follows  : — 

"  The  double  enclosure  which  Nabopolassar  my  father  had  made  but  not 
completed,  I  finished.  Nabopolassar  made  its  ditch.  With  two  long  embank- 
ments  of  brick  and  mortar  he  bound  its  bed.  He  made  the  embankment  of 
the  Arakha.  He  lined  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates  with  brick.  He  made 
a  bridge  (?)  over  the  Euphrates,  but  did  not  finish  its  buttresses  (?).  From 
^  *  ^  (the  name  of  a  place)  he  made  with  bricks  burnt  as  hard  as  stones,  by 
the  help  of  the  great  Lord  Merodach,  a  way  (for)  a  branch  uf  the  Shimat  to 
the  waters  of  the  Yapur-SUapUy  the  great  reservoir  of  Babylon,  opposite  to  the 
gate  of  Nin. 

"  The  Ingur-Bel  and  the  Nimiti-Bel — the  great  double  wall  of  Babylon — 
I  finished.  With  two  long  embankments  of  brick  and  mortar  I  built  the 
sides  of  its  ditch.  I  johied  it  on  with  that  which  my  father  had  made.  I 
strengthened  the  city.  Across  the  river  to  the  west  I  built  the  wall  of 
Babylon  with  brick.  The  Yapur-Shapu — the  reservoir  of  Babylon — by  the 
grace  of  Merodach,  I  filled  completely  full  of  water.  With  bricks  burnt  as 
hard  as  stones,  and  with  bricks  in  huge  masses  like  mountains  (?),  the  Yapvf' 
Shapu,  from  the  gate  of  Mula  as  far  as  Nana,  who  is  the  protectress  of  her 
votaries,  by  the  grace  of  his  godship  (/.  e,  Merodach).  I  strengthened.  With 
that  which  my  father  had  made  I  joined  it.  I  made  the  way  of  liana,  the  pro- 
tectress of  her  votaries.  The  great  gates  of  the  Ingur-Bel  and  the  Nimiti-Bel 
— the  reservoir  of  Babylon,  at  the  time  of  the  flood  (lit.  of  fulness),  inundated 
them.  These  gates  I  raised.  Against  the  waters  their  foundations  with 
brick  and  mortar  I  bu-ilt.  [Here  follows  a  description  of  the  gates,  with  various 
architectural  details,  and  an  account  of  the  decorations,  hangings,  &c.]  For 
the  delight  of  mankind  I  filled  the  reservoir.  Behold  !  besides  the  Ingur-Bel^ 
the  impregnable  fortification  of  Babylon.  I  constructed  inside  Babylon  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  a  fortification  such  as  no  king  had  ever  made  before 
me,  viz.  a  long  rampart,  4000  ammcM  square,  as  an  extra  defence.  I  exca- 
vated the  ditch :  with  brick  and  mortar  I  bound  its  bed ;  a  long  rampart  at 
its  head  (?)  I  strongly  built.  I  adorned  its  gates.  The  folding-doors  and  the 
pillars  I  plated  with  copper.    Against  presumt>tuous  enemies,  who  were  hostile 
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to  the  men  of  Babylon,  great  waters,  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  I  made  a«c 
of  abundantly.  Their  depths  were  like  the  depths  of  the  vast  ocean.  I  did 
not  allow  the  waters  to  overflow,  but  the  fulness  of  their  floods  I  caused  to 
flow  on,  restraining  them  with  a  brick  embankment.  .  .  .  Thus  I  completely 
made  strong  the  defences  of  Babylon.    May  it  last  for  ever ! 

[Here  follows  a  similar  account  of  works  at  Borsippa.] 

"  In  Babylon — the  city  which  is  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  and  which  I  have 
glorified — when  the  waters  were  in  flood,  they  inundated  the  foundations  of 
the  great  palace  called  Taprati-nisi,  or  "  the  Wonder  of  Mankind ;"  (b.  palace) 
with  many  chambers  and  lofty  towers ;  the  high-place  of  Royalty ;  (situated) 
in  the  land  of  Babylon,  and  in  the  middle  of  Babylon  ;  stretching  from  the 
Jngur-lhl  to  the  bed  of  the  Shefnl^  the  eastern  canal,  (and)  from  the  bank  of 
the  Sippara  river  to  the  water  of  the  Yapur-Shapu  ;  which  Nabopolassar  my 
father  built  with  brick  and  raised  up ;  when  the  reservoir  of  Babylon  wa? 
full,  the  gates  of  this  palace  were  flooded.  I  raised  the  mound  of  brick  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  made  smooth  its  platform.  I  cut  off  the  floods  of  the 
water,  and  the  foundations  (of  the  palace)  I  protected  against  the  water  with 
bricks  and  mortar ;  and  I  flnislied  it  completely.  Long  beams  I  set  up  to 
support  it :  with  pillars  and  beams  plated  with  copper  and  strengthened  with 
iron  I  built  up  its  gates.  Silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones  whose  names 
were  almost  unknown  [Here  follow  several  unknown  names  of  objects,  treas- 
ures of  the  palace],  I  stored  up  inside,  and  placed  there  the  treasure-house  of 
my  kingdom.      Four  years  (?).  the  seat  of  my  kingdom  in  the  city  ..... 

which did  not  rejoice  (my)  heart.    In  all  my  dominions  I  did  not 

build  a  high  place  of  power  ;  the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not 
lay  up.  In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and  the  honour  of  my  kingdom  1 
did  not  lay  out  In  the  worship  of  Merodach  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart  (?), 
in  Babylon,  the  city  of  his  sovereignty  and  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not 
sing  his  praises  (?),  and  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  (t.  e,  with  victims),  nor  did 
I  clear  out  the  canals.     [Here  follow  further  negative  clauses.] 

"  As  a  further  defence  in  war,  at  the  Ingur-liel^  the  impregnable  outer  wall, 
the  rampart  of  the  Babylonians — with  two  strong  lines  of  brick  and  mortar 
I  made  a  strong  fort.  400  animas  square,  inside  the  Nitniti-Bel,  the  inner 
defence  of  the  Babylonians.  Masonry  of  brick  within  them  (the  lines)  I  con- 
structed. With  the  palace  of  my  father  I  connected  it.  In  a  happy  month 
and  on  an  auspicious  day  its  foundations  I  laid  in  the  earth  like  *  *  *  I  com- 
pletely finished  its  top.  In  fifteen  days  I  completed  it,  and  made  it  the  hijih 
place  of  my  kingdom.  [Here  follows  a  description  of  the  ornamentation  of  the 
palace.]  A  strong  fort  of  brick  and  mortar  in  strength  I  constructed.  Insicio 
the  brick  fortification  another  great  fortification  of  long  stones,  of  the  size  of 
great  mountains,  I  made.  Like  Shedim  I  raised  up  its  head.  And  this  build- 
ing I  raised  for  a  wonder ;  for  the  defence  of  the  people  I  constructed  it." 
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NOTE  B. 

BABYLONIAN  RESEABCHES  OF  M.  OPPEKT. 

Since  this  Essay  was  in  type  I  have  enjoyed  the  advantagre  of  examining 
three  livraitoiu  of  Plates  belonging  to  the  magnificent  work  which  will  shortly 
be  piQblished  by  M.  Oppert,  on  the  subject  of  the  French  expedition  into 
^lesopotamia.  As  these  plates  are  unaccompanied  by  any  letter-press  it  is 
impossible  at  present  to  be  sure  how  far  they  are  based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments or  observations.  In  some  respects  the  views  taken  coincide  remarkably 
with  those  expressed  in  the  foregoing  Essay.  This  is  especially  the  case  as 
regards  the  ancient  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  position  of  the  lesser 


Chart  of  tb«  Conntrr  ronnd  Bahjlon,  with  th«  limits  of  tho  uident  City,  Moording  to  Oppoft 
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p.  Booim. 


SJsce  (that  or  Npriglissar)  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  In  other  pomti 
I.  Oppert  differs  from  all  former  observers,  and  ih  not  condniied  by  the  notet 
and  recollections  of  recent  visitants ;  as  in  hU  omission  of  the  two  long  parallel 
embankments  (rr  in  the  plan.  Rupra,  page  473),  which  close  in  the  chief  ruina 
on  the  east;  of  the  single  embankment  (h)  towards  the  north;  and  of  the 
mound  (k)  on  the  west,  which  interrupts  what  seems  to  be  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  river ;  and,  s^in,  in  the  extent  and  position  which  he  assigns  to  the  curious 
beip  called  Homeira.  Cnpt,  Jones's  surreys  will  decide  whether  these  changes 
•re  in  accordance  with  the  real  features  of  the  locality ;  at  present  the  judg- 
ment is  necessarily  held  in  suspense  between  rival  observers,  whose  accounts 
of  the  ruins  are  in  many  respects  so  different.  With  regard  to  M.  Oppert's 
restoraliona  of  the  ancient  city  the  most  remarkable  points  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  foot-notes.  He  believes  that  he  has  found  trace):  of  the  ancient 
walls  in  certain  lines  of  TeU  whkh  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  If 
the  positions  of  thesn  mounds  are  accurately  laid  down  on  his  map,  which  is 
birly  represented  by  the  subjoined  chart,  there  would  appear  to  be  some 
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grounds  for  regarding  the  lesser  circuit  of  360  stades  as  really  indicated  by  the 
remains  in  question,  though,  upon  the  showing  of  the  map  itself,  the  larger 
circuit  is  almost  entirely  unsupported.      It  is  an  additional  objection  to  this 
circuit,  as  placed  by  ^I.  Oppert,  that  it  includes  Borsippa,  which  the  inscrip- 
tions, the  native  writer  Berosus.  and  the  classical  geographers,  all  regard  as  a 
city  quite  distinct  from  Babylon.     The  inclusion  of  Cutha  in  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  square,  marked  (as  M.  Opport  supposes)  by  the  ruins  of  Hymar, 
or  Oheimir^  is  still  more  impossible;  for  Cutha  was  at  least  15  miles  from 
Hymar  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  being  marked,  not  by  the  Hymar  group, 
but  by  the  ruins  at  Ibrahim,  In  his  restoration  of  the  royal  residence— which 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  boldness — M.  Oppert  appears  to  have  discarded  alike 
the  guidance  of  the  inscriptions  and  that  of  the  ancient  writers.     lie  takes  no 
notice  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  ^*  Great  Reservoir,"  of  his  "  Shehil^^^  or  *'  Eastern 
Canal,"  nor  of  the  "  palace  of  his  father,"  which  adjoined  his  own ;  he  places 
the  lesser  palace  opposite,  not  to  the  greater  one,  as  Ctesias  did,  but  to  the 
hanging-giurdens ;  and  he  regards  the  hanging-gardens  as  represented  by  the 
mound  of  Amrdm^  though  the  latter  has  an  area  at  least  four  times  as  great 
as  that  ascribed  by  Diodorus  to  the  former.    He  also  fails  to  give  in  his  resto- 
ration at  all  a  close  representation  of  the  present  ruins,  introducing  main  walls, 
as  that  between  the  river  and  BabiL  of  which  he  does  not  profess  to  have 
found  a  trace ;  placing  the  quay  of  Nabonidus  above  a  mile  higher  up  the 
stream  than  the  place  where  that  monarch's  bricks  are  found ;  and  turning 
into  a  "  middle  wall,"  what  clearly  appears,  by  the  traces  of  water-action  out- 
side it,  to  have  been  the  embankment  of  a  canal  or  reservoir.    He  also,  in 
assuming  the  outer  triangular  rampart  to  be  a  Babylonian  work  restored  by 
the  Parthians,  goes  beyond  the  existing  data,  since  no  Babylonian  remains  have 
(it  is  believed)  been  found  in  that  structure.    On  the  other  hand,  M.  Oppert's 
surveys  of  particular  ruins,  as  of  the  Knsr^  Bahil^  and  the  Birs-Nimmd^  are 
(apparently)  much  in  advance  of  any  hitherto  published ;  while  his  "  Views  " 
are  alike  striking  and  original,  greatly  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  his 
work. 
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NOTE  C. 

THE  GREAT  INSCRIPTION  OP  DARIUS  AT  BEHISTUN. 

[Note. — Behistun  is  situated  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  ancient  Media,  upon  the  road 
from  Babylon  to  the  southern  Ecbatana,  the  ffreat  thoroughfare  betwe^i  the  eastern 
and  the  western  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persia.  The  precipitous  rock,  1700  feet 
hij^h,  on  which  the  writing  is  inscribed,  forms  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  Zagroe, 
which  separates  the  hish  plateau  of  Iran  from  the  vast  plain  watered  bj  the  two 
streams  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  inscription  is  engrared  at  the  height  of 
800  feet  from  the  oase  of  the  rock,  and  can  only  be  reached  with  much  exertion  and 
difficulty.  It  is  trilingual :  one  transcript  is  in  the  ancient  Persian,  one  in  Babylo- 
nian, the  oUier  in  a  Scythio  or  Tatar  dialect.  Col.  Rawlinson  gathers  from  the 
monument  itself  that  it  was  executed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  B.a  5H. 
The  subjoined  is  the  Persian  transcript,  as  deciphered  by  Col.  Rawlinson,  Roman 
letters  being  substituted  for  the  original  cuneiform.  Col.  RawUnson's  translation  is 
also  given.    The  numbers  are  added  for  convenience  of  reference.] 


Column  I. 

Par,  1.  (1)  Adam  Darayavush,  (2)  khshdyathiya  vazarka,  (3)  khshi- 
yathiya  *  kkshdt/ath'ijkQim,  (4)  khshdyathiya  Parsiya,  (5)  khsba- 
yathiya  dahysiundmy  (6)  Yishtaspahyd  putra,  (7)  Arsh4mahya  napa, 
(8)  Hakhamani^Atycl.' 

(1)  I  (am)  Darius,  (2)  the  great  kiDg,  (3)  the  king  of  kmgs, 
(4)  the  king  of  Persia,  (5)  the  king  of  the  (dependent)  provinces, 
(6)  the  son  of  Ilystaspcs,  (7)  the  grandson  of  Arsames,  (8)  the 
Achaeinenian. 


Par.  2.  (1)  TV^tiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya ;  (2)  Man4  pit4  Vish- 
tispa;  (3)  Yishtiispahya  pitd  Arshania;  (4)  Arshamahy4  pita 
Ariyaramana ;  (5)  Ariyaramana^yci  pitd  Chishpiiish ;  (6)  *  pita 
Hakhamanish. 

^1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  My  father  (was)  Hystaspes; 
(3)  tlie  father  of  Hystaspes  (was)  Arsames;  (4)  the  father  of 
Arsames  (was)  Ariaramnes;  (5)  the  father  of  Ariaramncs  (was) 
Teispes ;   (6)  the  father  (of  Teispcs)  was  Achaemenes. 

*  The  italics  indicate  that  the  original  is  in  such  places  illegible,  and  restored 
eonjecturally. 

■  The  accented  A  (h)  is  expressed  in  the  original ;  the  unaccented  A  (a),  unless 
at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  the  supplied  vowel  of  the  Sanskrit  and  its  kindred 
languages. 

*  Chishp&ishahy/i  is  here  omitted  by  a  mistake  of  the  artist  employed  to  en- 
grave the  iuscripiion.  Cf.  Detached  Inscriptions.  No.  1,  and  Norria*8  Behist. 
fnscr.  p.  96 
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Par.  3.  (1)  Thdtiya  D^rayavnsh  Ishshijaihtt/a ;  (2)  ^ro^yarddiya  va- 
yam  Hakhdmanishiy^  thahyciymahya ;  (3)  Hacbd  pruvif/ata  arndtk 
amahya;  (4)  Hachd  pruviyata  hy4  amdkham  tauma  khshdya/Aiyd 
dha, 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  kiDg~(2)  On  that  account  we  have  been 
called  Achiemenians ;  (3)  from  antiquity  we  have  descended  (?)  ; 
(4)  from  antiquity  our  family  have  been  kings. 

Par,  4.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathija — (2)  tut.*  man4  tan- 
m&yd  tyiya  j^ruwama  kbshayathiya  uha ;  (3)  adam  navam ;  (4)  ix« 
duvitataranam  vayam  khsh^yv^thiya  amahya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  (There  are)  eight  of  my  race 
who  have  been  kings  before  (me) ;  (3)  I  (am)  the  ninth ;  nine  of  us 
have  been  kings  in  a  double  line  (?). 


Par,  5.  (1)  Thatiya  Ddrayavush  khsh^yathiya — (2)  Vashnd  Auramaz- 
daha  adam  kbshayathiya  amiya ;  (3)  Auramazda  khshatram  mand 
frd^ara. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  am 
king ;  (3)  Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire. 

Par.  6.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  kbshayathiya — (2)  Ima  dahy^va  ty4 
m&nd  patiykish& '^  (3)  vashna  Auramazdaha  adamsbam  kbshayathiya 
aham;  (4)  Parsa,  'Ut'^/Vi,  JBdhirnshy  Athura,  Arabaya,  Mudraya; 
tyiya  darayahy4;  Saparda,  Yundy  Mdda,*  Armiusi,  Katapatuka, 
Parthva,  Zaraka,  Hariva,  'Uvarazraiya,  BakhtarwA,  Suyud&y  Gadara, 
Saka,  Thatagusb,  Hara'uvatish,  Maka ;   (5)  frabarvam  dahyava  xxiii. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  These  are  the  countries  which 
have  come  to  me ;  (3)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  become  king 
of  them ;  (4)  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
those  which  are  of  the  sea  {i  e,  the  islands),  Saparda,  Ionia,  Media, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Parthia,  Zarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria, 
Sogdiana,  Gandaria,  the  Sacae,  Sattagydia,  Arachotia,  and  Mecia; 
(5)  in  all  23  provinces. 


Par,  7.  (1)  TAdtiya  Darayavush  kbshayathiya —  (2)  Ini4  dahyava  tyd 
mana  patiydi>Aa;  (3)  vashna  Auramazdaha  mand  badak&  4hatd; 
(4)  mana  bdjim  abarata.  (5)  Tyasham  hachdma  athahya  khshapavd, 
rauchapativa,  ava  akunavayat4. 

*  Numbers  in  the  Persian  inscriptions  arc  marked  thus: — 1.  From  one  to  ten,  a 
•ingle  perpendicular  wedge  for  each  unit :  these  wedges  are  placed  in  two  rows,  one 
above  the  other,  the  final  unit  (where  the  number  is  odd)  being  made  double  tho 
leneth  of  the  others.     2.  Ten  is  marked  by  an  arrow-head,  thus,  <. 

•  This  is  conjectural.  There  is  room  for  Mada  (Media)  between  Ionia  and  Ar- 
menia ;  but  the  passage  is  illegible  both  in  the  Persian  and  the  Babylonian  tran* 
■cript.     Media  (Matapa)  appears  in  the  Scjthic  version  (Norris,  p.  97). 
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(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  These  (are)  the  proviuces  which 
have  come  to  me ;  (3)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  they  have  become 
subject  to  me ;  (4)  they  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  (5)  That 
which  has  been  said  to  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  it  has 
been  done  (by  them). 


Par.  8.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khsh^yathiya — (2)  Atara  im4  dahyAva, 
martiya  hya  agata*  dha^  avam  'ubartam  abaram.  (3)  Hya  arika* 
aha,  avam  'ufrastam  aparasam.  (4)  Vashnd  Auramazddha  im4  dahy* 
dva  tyand  mana  data  apriyaya.  (5)  Yathashctm  Aach4ma  athahya, 
awath^  akunavayata. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Within  these  countries  the  man 
who  was  good,  him  I  have  right  well  cherished.  (3)  Whoever  was 
evil,  him  have  I  utterly  rooted  out.  (4)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd, 
these  are  the   countries  by  whom  my   laws  have  been   observed. 

i5)  As  it  has  been  said  to  them  by  me,  so  (by  them)  it  has  been 
one. 


Par.  9.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayath/yrt — (2)  ^uramazdH  mana 
khshatram  frabara.  (3)  Auramazdamaiya  upastdm  abara,  yatA  ima 
khshatram  adcLvaya,  (4)  Yashnd  Auramazddha  ima  khshatram 
ddrayamiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Ormazd  granted  me  the  empire. 

(3)  Ormazd   brought   help   to   me,  so   that    I   gained  this  empire 

(4)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  hold  this  empire. 


Par,  10.  (1)  Th'dtii/a  Darayavush  khshayathiya — (2)  Ima  tya  mana, 
kartaiii  pasava  3'atha  k  h  sli  ay  a  ^/^/y  a  abavain.  (3)  Kabujiya  nama, 
Kuraush  piitra,  amakham  tuiinyay d,  Iia>tva  pruvamt^  ida  khshayathiya 
aha.  (4)  Avahya  Kabujiyahya  brata  Bardiya  nama  dba ;  (5)  hamat4 
haiiipita  Kabujiyahyii.  (6)  Pasava  Knhuy'ya  avam  Bardiyam  avaja. 
(7)  Yatha  Kabujiya  Bardiyam  awiija,  karaliya  ?iiya  azada  abava  tya 
I3ardiya  avajata.  (8)  Pasava  Kabujiya  Mudrdyara  ashiyavvi. 
(I))  Yatha  Kabujiya  Mudrayam  ashiyava,  pasava  kara  arika  abava 
(10)  Pasava  darauga  dahyauva  vasiya  abava,  uti  Parsaiya,  uti  Ma- 
daiya,  uta  «wiyauva  dahyaushuva. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Tliis  (is)  what  (was)  done  by 
me  after  that  I  became  king.  (8)  (A  man)  named  Cambyses,  son 
of  Cyrus,  of  our  race,  he  was  here  king  before  me.  (4)  Of  that 
Camby.scs  (there  was)  a  brother,  Bardes  was  his  name ;  (5)  of  the 
same  mother,  (and)  of  the  same  father  with  Cambyses.  (6)  After- 
wards Canibyses  slew  that  Bardes.     (7)  When  Cambyses  had  slain 

•  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  opposed  words, 
jriafa  and  arika.  Col.  Ruwlinson  was  originally  inclined  to  translate  them  by 
"faithful"  and  "heretical."  (See  Vocabulary).  The  Babylonian  transcript,  how- 
ever, gives  as  equivalents  pitkut  and  hisu^  and  as  the  latter  word  answers  to  tho 
Uebrew  tciN-,  the  most  correct  translation  would  seem  to  l><^  ^imply  ^oo<f  and  bmL 
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Bardes,  it  was  uot  known  to  the  people  that  Bardes  had  been  slain. 
(8)  Afterwards  Cambyses  proceeded  to  Egypt  (9)  When  Cambyses 
had  proceeded  to  Egypt,  then  the  state  became  wicked.  (10)  Then 
the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia,  and  in  Media, 
and  in  the  other  provinces. 


Par,  11.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  V&sdva  martiya 
Magush  dha,  Gaumdta  nama.  (3)  Hauva  udapatata  hacha  Pishiyd^- 
uvadaya,  Arakadrish  nama  kaufa,  hachd  avadasha.  (4)  Yiyakhna- 
hya  mahyd  xiv.  rauchabish,  thakata  dha,  yadiya  udapatata,  hauva 
karahyd  avathd  crdurujiya  :  (5)  Adam  Bardiya  amiya,  hya  Kuraush 
putra,  Kabujiyahya  brata.  (6)  Pasdva  kara  haruva  hamatriya 
abava.  (7)  Hacha  Kabujiyd  abiya  avam  (7shiyava,  uta  Pdrsa  utd 
Mada,  utd   aniyd   dahydva.       (8)  Khshatram   hauva    agarbayata. 

(9)  Garmapadahya  mahyd  ix.  rauchabish,  thakdta  dha,  avathd  khsha- 
tram agarbayata.  (10)  Pasava  Kabujiya  'uvamarshiyush  ama- 
riyata. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Afterwards  there  was  a  certain 
man^  a  Magian,  named  Gomates.  (3)  He  arose  from  Pissiachada, 
the  mountain  named  Aracadres,  from  thence.  (4)  On  the  14th  day 
of  the  month  Yayakhna,  then  it  was  that  he  arose.  He  thus  lied  to 
the  state : — (5)  "  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of 
Cambyses."  (6)  Then  the  whole  state  became  rebellious.  (7)  From 
Cambyses  it  went  over  to  him,  both  Persia,  and  Media,  and  the 
other  provinces.  (8)  He  seized  the  empire.  (9)  On  the  9th  day 
of  the  month  Garmapada,  then  it  was  he  so  seized  the  empire. 

(10)  Afterwards  Cambyses,  unable  to  endure,  (?)  died. 


Par.  12.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya — (2)  Aita  khshatram, 
tya  Gaumata  hya  Magush  ddiud  Kabujiyam,  aita  khshatram  hachd 
pruviyata  amdkham  taumayd  dha.  (3^  Pasdva  Gaumata  hya  Magush 
ddind  Kabujiyam  utd  Parsam,  uta  Madam,  uta  aniy4  dahyava; 
hauva  ayasta  'uvaipashiyam  akutd ;  (4)  hauva  khshayathiya 
abava. 

(1)  Says  Dariua'the  king — (2)  The  empire  of  which  Gomates, 
the  Magian,  dispossessed  Cambyses,  that  empire  from  the  olden 
time  had  been  in  our  family.  (3)  After  Gomates  the  Magian  had 
dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia  and  Media  and  the  dependent 
provinces,  he  did  according  to  his  desire  :  (4)  ho  became  king. 


Par.  13.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Niyadha  martiya> 
niya  Pdrsa,  niya  Mada,  niya  amdkham  taumayd  kashchiya,  hya  avam 
Gaumdtam  tyam  Magum  khshatram  ditam  chakhriya.  (3)  Kdrashim 
hachd  darshania  atarsa.  (4)  Kdram  vasiya  avdjaniya  hya  paranam 
Bardiyam  addnd,  avahyarddiya  kdram  avdjaniyd,  (5)  "  Mdtyamdm 
khshandsatiya  tya  adam  niya  Bardiya  amiya,  hya  Kuraush  putra." 
(6)  Kashchiya  niya  adarshanaush  chischiya  thastaniya  pariya  Gau* 
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mdtam  tyam  Magum,  jAti  adam  arasam.  (7)  Paadva  adam  Aura* 
mazdain  patijdvahja ;  (8)  Auramazdamaiya  upastdm  abara.  (9) 
Bagajadaish  mahyd  x.  rauchabish,  tbakata  ^ba  avatbd  adam  bada 
kamanaibisb  martiyaibisb  avam  Gaunidtam  tyam  Magnm  avajaDam, 
uti  tyisbiya  fratama  martiyd  anusbiyd  dbata.  (10)  Siktba^uvatish 
namd  dida,  Nisaya  ndmd  dabydusb  Madaiya,  avadasbiro  ayajanam : 
(11)  kbsbatramsbim  adam  ddinam.  (12 )  Yasbnd  Auramazddba 
adam  kbsbdyatbiya  abavam ;  (13)  Auramazdd  khsbatram  mand 
~  fnlbara. 

(1)  Says  Barius  tbe  king — (2)  Tbere  was  not  a  man,  neitber 
Persian,  nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  wbo  would  dispos- 
sess tbat  Gomates  tbe  Magian  of  tbe  crown.  (3)  Tbe  state  feared 
bim  exceedingly.  (4)  He  slew  many  people,  who  bad  known  tbe 
old  Bardes ;  for  tbat  reason  be  slew  tbem.  (5)  ^^  lest  tbey  should 
recognise  me  that  I  am  not  Bardes,  tbe  son  of  Cyrus."  (6)  No  one 
dared  to  say  anything  concerning  Gomates  the  Ma^an,  until  I 
arrived.  (7)  Then  I  prayed  to  Ormazd ;  (8)  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me.  (9)  On  the  10th  day  of  the  month  Bagayadish,  then  it  was, 
with  my  faithful  men,  I  slew  that  Gomates  tbe  Magian,  and  those 
wbo  were  his  chief  followers.  (10)  The  fort  named  Sictachotes  in 
the  district  of  Media  called  Nissea,  there  I  slew  bim.  (11)  I  dis- 
possessed  bim  of  tbe  empire.  (12)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  be- 
came king  :  (13)  Ormazd  granted  me  the  sceptre. 


Par,  14.  (1)  Thatiya  Dirayavush  kbsbuyatbiya — (2)  Khsbatram  tya 
hacbd  amdkham  taumayd  parabartam  aha,  ava  adam  patipadam 
akunavam.  (3)  Adamshim  gathvd  avastayam.  (4)  Yatbd  pruva- 
machiya,  avatha  adam  akunavam.  (5)  Ayadand  tya  Gaumdta  hya 
Magush  viyaka,  adam  niyatrarayam.  (6)  Karahyd  abacbarish 
gaithamcha  raaniyamcha,  vithabishrM  tyadish  Gaumata  hya  Magush 
adina.  (7)  Adam  kdram  gathva  avastayam,  Parsamt^M,  MadamrA^i, 
uta  aniya  dahyava.  (8)  Yatha  pruvaraachiya  avatha  adam  tya  parabar- 
tam patiyabaram.  (9)  Vashna  Aurainazdaha  ima  adam  akunavam. 
(10)  Adam  hamatakhshiya  yata  vitham  tydra  amakham  gathva  avas- 
tayam. (11)  Yatha  j^ruya}7iac\ni/a  avatha  adam  hamatakhshiya, 
vashna  Auramazddba,  yatbd  Gaumata  hya  Mapush.  vitham  tyair 
amakham  niya  parabara. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  The  empire  which  had  been 
taken  away  from  our  family,  that  I  recovered.  (3)  I  established  it 
in  its  place.  (4)  As  (it  was)  before,  so  I  made  (it).  (5)  The 
temples  which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  destroyed,  I  rebuilt.  (6) 
The  sacred  offices  of  the  state,  both  the  religious  chaunts  and  the 
worship,  (I  restored)  to  the  people,  wliich  Gomates  the  Magian  had 
deprived  them  of.  (7)  I  established  the  state  in  its  place,  both 
Persia,  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces.  (8)  As  (it  was)  before, 
so  I  restored  what  (had  been)  taken  away.  (9)  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  I  did  (this).  (10)  I  arranged  so  that  I  CvStablisbed  our 
family  in  its  place.     (11)  As  (it  was)  before,  so  I  arranged  (it),  by 
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the  grace  of  Ormazd,  so  that  Oomates  the  Magian  should  not  super- 
sede our  family. 


Far.  15.   (1)  Thdtiya   Ddrayavuah  l;MidyaiK\^f^^-{^  Ima  tya  adam 
akunavam,  pasdva  yathd  khshdyathiya  abavam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king— (2)  This  (is)  what  I  did,  after  that 
I  became  king. 


Par.  16.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshdyathiya— (2)  Yathd  adam  Gau- 
mdtam  tyam  Magum  avd/Vxitam,  je?fi^ya  I.  martiya,  Atrina  ndma, 
Upadarmahyd  putra,  hauva  udapata^.  (8)  '  27r/i/Vi«y a  kdrahyd  avatha 
athaha — (4)  'Adam  'Uffl/'atya  khshdyathiya  amiya.'  (5)  Pa^dra 
'27rajiyd  hamitriyd  abava;  (6)  abiya  avam  Atrinam  ashiyava; 
(7)  hauva  }^%h6,yathiya  abava  'Uvajaiya.  (8)  Uta  I.  martiya  Bdbi- 
ruviya,  Naditabira  ndma,  Ainarahya  putra,  hauva  udapatatd.  (9) 
Bdbirauva  kdram  avathd  adurujiya — (10)  '  Adam  Nabukudrachara 
amiya,  hya  Nabunitahya  putra.  (11)  Pasdva  kdra  hya  Bdbiruviya 
haruva  abiya  avam  Naditabiram  ashiyava.  (12)  Babirush  hamatriya 
abava.     (13)  Khshatram  tya  Bdbirauva  hauva  agarbdyatd. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  When  I  had  slain  Gomates  the 
Magian,  then  a  man  named  Atrines,  the  son  of  Opadarmes,  he 
arose ;  (3)  to  the  state  of  Susiana  thus  he  said ;  (4)^1  am  king  of 
Susiana.'  (5)  Then  the  Susianians  became  rebellious ;  (6)  they  went 
over  to  that  Atrines;  (7)  he  became  king  of  Susiana.  (8)  And  a 
man,  a  Babylonian,  Nidintabelus  by  name,  the  son  of  Anires,  he 
arose.  (9)  To  the  state  of  Babylonia  he  thus  falsely  declared — 
(10)  *  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.'  (11)  After- 
wards the  whole  state  of  Babylon  went  over  to  that  Nidintabelus. 
(12)  Babylon  became  rebellious.  (13)  He  seized  the  kingdom  of 
Babylonia. 

Par,  17.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Pasdva  adam  frd- 
ishayam  'Uvajam  ;  (3)  hauva  Atrina  hmta  dnayatd  ahiya  mdvoi.  (4) 
Adamshim  avdjanam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king— (2)  Then  I  sent  to  Susiana ;  (3)  That 
Atrines  was  brought  to  me  a  prisoner.     (4)  I  slew  him. 


Par.  18.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Pasdva  adam  Bd- 
birum  ashiyavam  abiya  avam  Naditabiram,  hya  Nabukudrachara 
agau^^  (3)  Kira  hya  Naditabirahyd  Tigrdm  addraya ;  (4)  avadd 
aishatatd,  uta  abbh  ndviyd  dha.  (5)  Pasdva  adam  karam  ma  .  . 
kduva  avdkanani.  (6)  Aniyam  dashabdrim  akunavam.  (7)  Aniyahyd 
asm  •  .  dnaydm.  (8)  Auramazddmaiya  upas/dm  abara.  (9)  Yashnd 
Auram^ddha  Tigrdm  viyataraydm.  (10)  Avadd  kdram  tyam  Nadi* 
tabirahyd  adam  ajanam  vasiya.  (11)  AtriydtiyaAya  mdhya  xxvu 
rauchabish,  thakatd  dha  avathd  hamaranam  akumd. 
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(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  I  went  to  Babylon  against 
that  Nidintabelus,  who  was  called  Nabochodrossor.  (3)  The  people 
of  Nidintabelus  held  the  Tigris ;  (4)  there  they  were  posted,  and 
they  had  boats.  (5)  There  I  approached  a  detachment  (lit  troops, 
people)  in  rafts.  (6)  I  brought  the  enemy  into  difficulty.  (7)  (I) 
carriea  the  enemy^s  position.  (8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me. 
(9)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  crossed  the  Tigris.  (10)  There  I 
slew  many  of  the  troops  of  that  Nidintabelus.  (11)  On  the  26th  day 
of  the  month  Atriyata,  then  it  was  we  so  fought.' 


Par.  19.  (1)  Thatiya  Dirayai^eish  khshdyathiya — (2)  Pasava  aiiam  Babi- 
rum  ashiyavam.  (3)  A^Aiya  Babirum  ya^M  .  .  .  ay  am,  Zazina  nama, 
vardanam  anuva  Ufratauva,  avadd  hauva  JVfldi^bira,  hya  Nabukud- 
rachara  agaubata,  aisha  hada  kard  patish  rndrn^  hamaranam  chartaniya. 
(4)  Pasawa  hamaranam  akuma.  (5)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam 
abara.  (6)  Vashtid  Auramazdah&  karam  tyam  Naditabirahya  adam 
ajanam  vasiya.  (7)  Aniya  dpiyd  .  h  .  d;  (8)  dpishim  pardbara;  (9) 
Andmakahya  mdhyd  ii.  rauchabish,  thakata  dha  nvathd  hamaranam 
akuniSL. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  I  went  to  Babylon.  (3) 
When  I  arrived  near  Babylon,  at  the  city  named  Zazana,  on  the 
Euphrates,  there  that  Nidintabelus,  who  was  called  Nabochodrossor, 
came  with  his  forces  against  me,  to  do  battle.  (4)  Then  we  fought 
a  battle.  (5)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  (6)  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  I  slew  many  of  the  troops  of  that  Nidintabelus — (7)  the 
enemy  was  driven  (?)  into  the  water — (8)  the  water  destroyed  them. 
(9)  On  the  2nd  day  of  the  month  Anamaka,  then  it  was  we  so 
fought. 


Column  II. 

Par.  1.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayaM///rt — (2)  Pasava  Nadii^hxr^ 
hadii  kaiiianaibish  asbaraibisb  VLhii/a  Bdhiv\xm  ashiyava.     (3)  Pas:lva 

adam  Babirum  ixM^yacanu     (4) *  aha  uta  Babirum  agarba- 

yam,  ut:i  avam  Naditabir^m  agarhdtjam,     (5)  Pasava  avam  Naditabi- 
ram  adam  Babirauva  awajaiiam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  Nidintabelus  with  the 
horsemen  (that  were)  faithful  (to  him)  fled  to  Babylon.  (3)  Then 
I  went  to  Babylon.  (4)  Bij  the  grac^  of  Ormazd  I  both  took  Baby- 
lon, and  seized  that  Nidintabelus.  (5)  Then  I  slew  that  Nidinta- 
belus at  Babylon. 

Par.  2.  (1)  Thatiya.  D/irayavush  khshayatbiya — (2)  Yati  adam  Babi- 
rauwa  aham,  imd  daJn/dwa  tf/1  hachama  haniitriya  abava :  Parsa, 
*Uvaja,  Muda,  Athura,  Armina^  Parthxn^  Margush,  Thatagush,  Saka. 

'  The  Scythic  transcript  adds,  "  There  I  slew  him"  (Xorris's  Beh.  Iiiscr.  p.  105). 
*  The  blank  here  may  be  supplied  with  the  words  "  Vashua  Auramazdkha  "  from 
the  Scythic  version  (Norris,  p.  106). 
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(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Whilst  I  was  at  Babylon,  these 
(are)  the  countries  which  revolted  against  me :  Persia,  Susiana,  Media, 
Assyria,  Armenia,  Parthia,  Margiana,  Sattagydia,  Sacia. 


Far,  3.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshdya/Aiyo — (2)  I.  martijv^  Martya 
ndma,  Chichikhraish  putra,  Kuganak^  ndma  "Vhrdanam  Pdrsiya^  avad& 
addraya.  (3)  Hauvaudapatatii*  (4) 'Uvajaiyakdrahyd  avathao^Ao^: 
(5)  '  Adam  imanish  amiya,  'Uvajaiya  khsl^yathiya.' 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  A  man,  named  Martes,  the  son 
of  Sisicres,  (in)  the  city  of  Persia  named  Cyganaca,  there  he  dwelt. 
(3)  He  arose :  (4)  to  the  state  of  Susiana  thus  he  said  :  (5)  '  I  am 
Imanes,  king  of  Susiana.' 


Par,  4.   (1)   Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshdya/A/ya — (2)  Adakiya    adam 

ashaniya  dham   abiy;i   'Uvajam.      (3)    Pas4va  hach4ma 

'  Uvajiyk  avam  Martiyam  agarbaya :    (4)  hyashdm   mathishta  dha 
na. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  I  was  moving  a  little  way  (?) 
in  the  direction  of  Susiana.  (3)  Then  the  Susianians,  fearing  (?) 
from  me,  seized  that  Martins.  (4)  He  who  was  their  chief  slew 
him.* 


Par,  6.  (1)  Thatiya  D4rayavush  khshayathiya — (2)  I.  martiya  Fravtir- 
tish  ndmay  Mdda^  hauva  udapatatd.  (3)  Madaiya  karahyd  avathd 
athaha :  (4)  <  Adam  Khshathrita  '*  amiya,  'Uvakhshatarahyd  tau- 
mdyd.'  (5)  Pasdva  kdra  Mdda  hya  vithdpatiya  dha,  ^ohdma  hami- 
triya  abava.  (6)  Abiya  avam  Fravartim  ashiyava :  (7)  hauva  khshd- 
yathiya  abava  Madaiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  A  man,  named  Phraortes,  a 
Mede,  ne  rose  up.  (3)  To  the  state  of  Media  thus  he  said  :  (4)  I 
am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.  (5)  Then  the  Median 
troops  who  were  at  home  revolted  from  me.  (6)  They  went  over  to 
that  Phraortes :  (7)  he  became  king  of  Media. 


Par.  6.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshdyathiya— (2)  Kdra  Pdraa  utd 
Mdda  hya  upd  mdm  dha,  hauva  kamanama  dha.  (3^  Pasdva  adam 
iLkrKm  fraishayam,  (4)  Vtdama  ndma  Pdrsa,  mand  badaka,  avamshdm 
mathishtam  akunavam.  (5)  Avalhdshdm  athaham — (6)  '  Pritd  avam 
karam  tyam  Mddam  jata,  hya  mand  uiya  gaubatiya,^  (7)  Pasdva 
hauva  Vidama  hadd  kdrd  ashiyava.  (8)  Yathd  Madam  pardrasa, 
Ma  ..."  nama,  vardanam   Madaiya,  avadd  hamaranam  akunaush 

'  The  sense  of  this  passage,  which  is  illegible  in  the  Persian,  is  fixed  bj  the 
Babjlonimn  transcript. 

"  Restored  from  the  detached  inscription. 

"  In  the  Babylonian  the  name  of  this  town  appears  as  Jfarua^  in  the  Scythic  it 

Vol.  n.— 82 
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hadd  Midaibish.    (9)  Ifya  M&daishuva  iDatbishta  6ba,  hauva  adakija 

niya dk (10)  Auramazddmaiya  upastum  abara :  (11) 

yasbna  AaramaEd4ba  kara  bja  Vidamahyd  avam  kdram  tyam  hami- 
triyam  aja  vasiya.  (12)  Anamakabya  mihyd  ti.  (?)  raucbabisb, 
tbakatd  4ba  avatbdsbam  bamaraDam  kartam.  (13)  Pasava  hauca 
kdra  bya  mand  Kapada  ndmd,  dabyaosb  Madaiya,  avada  m4in  amd 
naya^  ydid  adam  arasam  Madam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king — (2)  Tbe  army  of  Persians  and 
Modes  tbat  was  witb  me,  tbat  was  faitbful  to  me.  (3)  Tben  I  sent 
fortb  troops.  (4)  Hydarnes  by  name,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,' 
bim  I  appointed  tbcir  leader.  (5)  Tbus  I  addressed  tbem :  (6)  '  Go 
fortb  (and)  smite  tbat  Median  state,  wbicb  does  not  acknowledge 
me.'*  (7)  Tben  tbat  Hydarnes  marched  witb  bis  army.  (8)  Wben 
he  reached  Media,  a  city  of  Media,  named  Mams  (?),  there  be 
fought  a  battle  witb  tbe  Medes.  (9)  He  who  was  tbe  leader  of  tbe 
Medes  could  not  at  all  resist  bim  (?)  (10)  Ormazd  brought  help  to 
me ;  (11)  by  tbe  grace  of  Ormazd,  the  troops  of  Hydarnes  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  (12)  On  the  6th  (?)  day  of  the  month 
Anamaka,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  tbem.  (13) 
Then  that  array  of  mine  at  (a  place^  called  Capada,  a  district  of 
Media,  waited  for  me  until  I  arrived  in  Media. 


Par,  7.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshAyatbiya — (2)  Pasdva  Dddarshifh 
fMima,  Arminiya,  mand  badaka,  avam  adam  friisbayam  Arminam. 
(3)  Avathdshiya  athaham — (4)  '  Pr/diya,  kara  bya  bamitriya,  mana 
niya  gaubatiya,  avam  jadiya.  (5)  Pasd\2k  D4darsbisb  ashiyava. 
(6)  Yatbd  Arminam  pararasa,  pasava  hamitriyd  bagamata  parait4 
patish  Dadarshim  bamaranam  chartaniya.  (7)  ....  nama,  avaba* 
nam  Armaniyiya,  avada  hamaranain  akunava.  (8)  Anramazddmaiya 
upastiim  abara ;  (9)  vashna  Auramazdaba,  kara  bya  ma»d  avam  kdram 
^^am  bamitriyam  aja  vasiya.  (10)  Thurav^harahya  mabya  vui. 
Tauchahishy  thakatd  aha  avathasham  bamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  (a  man),  Dadarses  by 
name,  an  Armenian,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  sent  to  Armenia. 
(3)  Thus  I  said  to  him — (4)  *  Go  fortb,  the  rebel  state,  wbicb  does 
not  acknowledge  me,  smite  it.'  (5)  Then  Dadarses  marched.  (6) 
When  be  reached  Armenia,  tben  tlie  rebels,  having  collected,  came 
again  before  Dadarses,  to  do  battle.  (7)  Zoza*  (?)  by  name,  a  vil- 
lage of  Armenia,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (8)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me ;  (9)  by  tbe  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  de- 
feated tbe  rebel  army.  (10)  On  the  8tb  day  of  the  month  Tburava- 
bara,  tben  it  was  a  battle  was  tbus  fought  by  them. 


Par.  8.  (1)  Thdtiya   Diirayavush  Ihshdyath'ya. — (2)  Patiya  duvitiyam 
bamitriya  bagamata  paraita  patish  Dddarshim  hamaranum  cbartaniy& 

Literally,  *'  one  bound  to  me."  '  Literally,  **  which  is  not  called  mine." 

This  uame  is  recovered  from  the  Babylonian  transcript. 
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(3)  Tigra  ndmd  didd  Armaniyaiya  avadd  Tiamaranam  akunava.  (4) 
Aaramazd^maiya  upastdm  abara;  (5)  vashni  Auramazddha  kdra 
Aya  mand  avam  kdram  tyam  hamitryam  aja  vasiya.  (6)  Thuravd- 
harahya  mdhy^  xviii.  rauchabish,  thakatd  dha  avathdshdm  hama- 
XMuum  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  For  the  second  time  the  rebels, 
haying  collected,  returned  before  Dadarses,  to  do  battle.  (3)  The 
fort  of  Armenia  named  Tigra,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (4)  Or- 
mazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops 
entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  (6^  On  the  18th  day  of  the 
month  Thuravahara,  then  it  was  the  oattle  was  thus  fought  by 
them.* 


Par.  9.  (1)  Thdtiya.  Darayavush  khshayathiya — (2)  Patiya  tritiyam 
h&mitryd  hagamatd  paraitd  patish  Dadarshim  hamaranam  chartaniya. 
^3)  UAydma  ndma  dida  Armaniyaiya,  avada  hamaranam  akunava. 
(4)  Auramazd4maiya  upastdm  abara ;  (5)  vashnd  Auramazddha  kdra 
hya  mand  avam  kdram  ijam  hamitryam  aja  vasiya.  (6)  Thdigar- 
chaish  mdhyd  ix.  rauchabish,  thakatd  dha  avathdshdm  hamaranam 
kartam.  (7)  Pasdva  Dadarshish  chitd  mam  amdnaya  a  .  .  .  ydtk 
adam  arasam  Mddam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  For  the  third  time  the  rebels, 
haying  collected,  returned  before  Dadarses,  to  do  battle.  (3)  The 
fort  of  Armenia  named  Uhyama,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (4) 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces 
entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  (6)  On  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month  Thaigarchish,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 
(7)  Afterwards  Dadarses  waited  for  me  there  until  I  reached 
Media. 


Par,  10.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshdyathtyo — (2)  Pasdva  Vumisa  ndma 
Pdrsa,  mand  badaka,  avam  adam  frdishayam  Arminara.  (3)  Ava- 
thdshiya  athaham — (4)  '  Pridiya,  kdra  hya  hamitriya  mand  niya  gau- 
batiya,  avam  jadiyaJ  (5)  PasdYSk  Vumisa  ashiyava.  (6)  Yathd 
Arminam  pararasa,  pasdra  hamitriya  hagamatd  paraitd  patish  Yumi- 

sam  hamaranam  chartaniya.     (7) ndfnd  dahydush  Athu- 

rdyd,  avadd  hamaranam  akunava.  (8)  Anrsimazddmaiya  upastdm 
abara ;  (9)  vashnd  Auramazddha,  kdra  hya  mand  avam  kdram  tyam 
Aamitriyam  aja  vasiya.  (10)  Andmakahya  mdhyd  xv.  rauchabish, 
thakatd  dha  avathdsh^m  hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  (a  man)  named  Vomises, 
a  Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  sent  to  Armenia.  (3)  Thus  I 
said  to  him — (4)  *  Go  forth,  the  rebel  state  which  does  not  acknowl- 
edge me,  smite  it.*  (5)  Then  Vomises  went  forth.  (6)  When 
he  reached  Armenia,  then  the  rebels,  having  collected,  came  again 

*  The  Babylonian  transcript  adds,  *'  He  slew  646  of  them,  and  took  520  of  them 
prisoners." 
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before  Yomises,  to  do  battle.  (7)  A  district  of  Assyria,  named 
Aohidus,^  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (8)  Ormasd  brought  help  to 
me  ;  (9)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that 
rebel  army.  (10)  On  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Anamaka,  then  it 
was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.* 


Par.  11.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Patiya  ^uvitiyam 
hamitriya  hagamatd  paraitd  pa^wA  Vumisam  hamaranam  chartaniya. 

iS)  Autiydra  ndmd,  dahydnsh  Arminatjra,  avadd  hamaranam  akunaya. 
4)  Auramazdamaiya  upastdm  abara ;  (5)  vashnd  Auramazddhsk  kdra 
hya  mand  avam  kdram  tyam  hamitriyam  q/a  vasiya.  (6)  T^wtrvi- 
harahya  mabyd  .  .  iyamanam  patiya  avathashdm  hamaranam  kartam. 
(7)  Pasdva  Vumisa  chita  mdm  amanaya  Arminaiya,  ydtd  adam 
arasam  Madam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  For  the  second  time  the  rebels, 
having  collected,  came  before  Vomises,  to  do  battle.  (3)  A  district  of 
Armenia,  named  0 tiara,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (4)  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me ;  (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormaid  my  troops  en- 
tirely defeated  that  rebel  army.  (6)  In  the  month  of  Thuravahara, 
upon  the  festival  (?),  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.'  (7) 
Afterwards  Vomises  waited  for  me  in  Armenia,  until  I  reached 
Media. 


Par.  12.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Pasdva  adam 
nijdyam  hachd  Babiraush.  (3)  Ashiyavam  Mddam.  (4)  Yathd 
"Middam  pardrasam^  Kudrush  ndma,  vard!anam  Madaiya,  avadd  hauva 
Fravar^M^,  hya  Mdds.iy(ik  khshdyathiya  agaubatd,  aisha  hadd  kdra 
patish  mdm  hamaranam  chartamyvk.  (5)  Pasdva  hamaranam  akuma. 
(6)  Ayramazd6,ma\yii  upastam  ahara;  (7)  vashid  ^uramazddha  kdram 
tyam  Fravartaish  adam  ajanam  vasiya.  (8)  Adukanaish  mdhya 
XXVI.  rauchabish,  thakatd  uJia  avaiba  hamaranam  skumd, 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  I  went  out  from  Babylon. 
(3)  I  proceeded  to  Media.  (4)  When  I  reached  Media,  a  city  of 
Media  named  Kudrusia,  there  that  Phraortes,  who  (was)  called  king 
of  Media,  came  with  an  army  against  me,  to  do  battle.  (5)  Then 
we  fought  a  battle*  (6)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  (7)  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd,  I  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  Phraortes.  (8) 
On  the  26th  day  of  the  month  Adukanish,  then  it  was  we  thus  fought 
the  battle. 


/^ar.  13.  (1)  ThdtiyvL  Darayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Pasdva  hauva 
Fravartish  hadd  k&tnanaihish  asbdraihish  amutha,  Kagd  ndmd  dahydu^A 
Jl/adaiya,  avadei  ashiyava.     (3)  Fasdv&  adam  karam  fT&ishayam,  tyi- 

*  This  name  is  recovered  from  the  Scythic  version,  which  gives  Atchitu. 

•  The  Babylonian  has,  *'  They  slew  of  the  enemy  2024." 

^  Again  we  have  in  the  Babylonian  the  number  killed  in  the  battle,  and  taken 
prisoners:  "They  slew  of  the  enemy  2046,  and  took  1669  of  them  prisoners." 
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patiya  Fravartish  agarbatd  anayatd  abiya  m&m.     (4)  AdBsaahiya  tit& 

niham  utd    gaush^   utd  ....  4ram   frdjanam,  utdshiya m 

awajam.  (5)  I>uvaray^maiyi>  basta  adariya ;  (6)  haruvashim  k4ra 
ayamo.  (7)  Pasdva  adam  Hagamatdnaiya  uzamayapatiya  akunavam. 
(8)  Utd  mmiiy^  tyishiya  fratamd  anmhiyd  ahatd  at^aiya  Hagamatd- 
naiya o^ra  didam  frdhajam. 

(1)  Says  Darias  the  king — (2)  Then  that  Phraortes,  with  his 
faith^l  horsemen,  fled  from  thence  to  a  district  of  Media,  called 
Rhages.  (3)  Then  I  sent  an  army,  by  which  Phraortes  was  taken 
(and)  brought  ^before  me.  (4)  I  cut  off  both  his  nose,  and  his  ears, 
and  his  tonene  (?),and  I  led  him  away  (captiye?).  (5^  He  was 
kept  chained  at  my  door ;  (6)  all  the  kingdom  beheld  nim.  (7) 
Afterwards  I  cmcifled  him  at  Agbatana.  (8)  And  the  men,  who 
were  his  chief  followers,  I  slew  within  the  citadel  at  Agbatana. 


Par,  14.  (1)  ThcUi'ya  Ddrayayush  khshdyathiya — (2)  I.  martiy&y  Chitra- 
takhma  ndma,  Aaagartiyaj  Aauvamaiya  hamatriya  abava.  (3)  ELdra- 
hyd  avathd  athaha — (4^  *  Adam  khshdyathiysk  amiya  AsayartaXji^ 
UvakluAa^rahyd  taumayd.'  (5)  Pasdva  adam  karam  Fixraam  utd 
Mddam  /ratiBhayam.  (6)  Takhamas  dda  ndma,  Mdda,  roand  htulaka, 
ovamshdm  msiihishiam  akanayam.  (7)  AvathdahAm  athaham.  (8) 
'  Pritd,kdram  tyam  ^amitriyam  hyamand  niya  gaubatiya,  ayam  jatd.' 
(9)  Pasdya  Takhama«pdda  hadd  kdrd  ashiy&YSi.  (10)  Hamaranam 
akunaush  hadd  Chitra^khmd.    (11)  AuTAm&zddmaiya  upastdm  abara; 

(12)  yashnd  Auramazddha  kdra  hya  mand  ayam  kdram  tyam  hami* 
triyam  aja,  utd   Chitratakhmam  agarbdya,  utd  dnaya  abiya  mdm. 

(13)  Po^dyashiya  adam  utd  ndham  utd  gaushd  frdjanam,  utdshaiya 
....  sham  ayajam.  (14)  Duyaraydmaiya  basta  addriya.  (15) 
Haruyashim  kdra  Maina,  (16)  Po^dyashim  Arbirdyd  uzamaydpatiya 
akunayam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  A  man,  named  Sitrantachmes, 
a  Sagartian,  he  rebelled  against  me.  (3)  To  the  state  thus  he  said— 
(4)  *  I  am  the  king  of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  of  Cyazares.'  (5)  Then 
I  sent  forth  an  army  of  Persians  and  Medes.  (6)  (A  man)  named 
Tachamaspates,  a  Mede,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  made  their  leader. 
(7)  Thus  1  said  to  them — (8)  '  Oo  forth,  (and)  smite  that  rebel  state 
which  does  not  acknowledge  me.'  (9)  Then  Tachamaspates  set 
forth  with  his  army.  (10)  He  fought  a  battle  with  Sitrantachmes. 
(11)  Ormasd  brought  help  to  me ;  (12)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd, 
my  troops  defeated  the  rebel  army,  and  took  Sitrantachmes,  and 
brought  (him)  before  me.  (13)  Then  I  cut  off  both  his  nose  and 
his  ears,  and  I  led  him  away  (captiye  ?).  (14)  He  was  kept  chained 
at  my  door.  (15)  All  the  kingdom  beheld  him.  (16)  Afterwards  I 
crucified  him  at  Arbela. 


Par.  16.  (1)  Thdtiya  D&rayavu^  khshdyathiya— (2)  Ima  tya  mand 
kartam  MddaijtL. 
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(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me 
in  Media. 


Tar,  16.   (1)   Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  kh«Adyfl/Aiya— (2)  Parthva  utd  Var- 

kdna va.    (3) Fravartaish  agaubatd ;  (4)  Vish- 

tdspa,  mand  pita,  h kara  avahar dtara.       (5) 

Pasava  Vishtaspa  ab anushiya dya.     (6)  Vish- 

pauitish  ndma,  vardanam  Parthvaiya,  ara^  hamaranam  akonava. 
(7)  Awamcmdiydmaa  upastdm  abara ;  (8)  Vaahnd  Awamazddha  VUhr 
tdspa  avam  hdram  tyam  hamitriyam  aja  vasiya.  (9)  Fiyakhnahya  mdhyd 
XXII.  rauchabishy  thakatd  dha  avathashdm  hamaranam  kartam." 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  revolted 
against  me.     (3)  They  declared  for  Phraortes.     (4)  Hystaspes,  my 

father,* (5)  Afterwards  Hystaspes,  with  the  troops 

under  his  orders  (?),  set  forth.  (6)  (At  a  placej  called  Hyspaostes, 
a  town  of  Media,  there  he  fought  a  battle.  (7)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me ;  (8)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  Hystaspes  entirely  de- 
feated that  rebel  army.  (9^  On  the  22d  day  of  the  month  Viyakhna, 
then  it  was  the  battle  (was)  thus  fought  by  them. 


Column  III. 

Par.  1.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dirayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Pasdva  adam 
kdram  Pdrsam  frdishayam  abiya  Vishtdspam  hachd  Ragdyd.  (3) 
Yathd  hauva  kara  pardrasa  abiya  Vishtdspam,  pasdva  Yishtdspa 
ayasta  avam  kdram  ashiyava.  (4)  Patigraband  ndma,  vardanam 
Parthvaiya,  avada  hamaranam  akunaush  hadd  hamitriyaibish.  (5) 
Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara;  (6)  vashnd  Auramazddha  Vish- 
taspa avam  karam  tyam  hamitryam  aja  vasiya.  (7)  Garmapadahya 
mdhyd  L  raucha,  thakatd  dha  avathdshdm  hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  I  sent  a  Persian  army  to 
Hystaspes  from  Rhages.  (3)  When  that  army  reached  Hystaspes, 
then  Hystaspes  marched  forth  with  those  troops.  (4)  (At  a  place) 
called  Patigrabana,  a  city  of  Parthia,  there  he  fought  a  battle  with 
the  rebels.  (5)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  (6)  by  the  grace  of 
Ormazd,  Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  (7)  On  the 
Ist  day  of  the  month  Garmapada,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus 
fought  by  them." 

This  paragraph,  which  is  almost  entirely  illegible  in  the  Persian,  can  be 
estored  in  most  clauses  with  certainty  from  the  Babylonian  'and  Scythic  tran- 
soripts. 

•  The  sense  is  recovered  from  the  Scythic  transcript,  which  says,  "  Hystaspes, 
my  father,  was  in  Parthia ;  the  people  revolted  and  forsook  him ;  then  Hystaspes," 
&c.  (Norris,  p.  115). 

"  The  Babylo'ian  adds :  *'He  slew  of  their  number  6560,  and  took  4182  of 
khcm  prisoners." 
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Far,  2.  (1)  Thdtiya  D^rayayush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Pasiva  dahy^ush 
mand  abava.     (8)  Ima  tya  mand  kartam  Parthvaiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to 
me  (became  mine).     (3)  This  is  wliat  (was)  done  by  me  in  Parthia. 


Par.  3.  (1)  Thatiya  Ddrayavusb  khshdyathiya — (2)  Margush  ndmd, 
dahydush  hauvamaiya  hashitiyd  abava.  (3)  I.  martiya,  Frida  ndma, 
Mdrgava,  avam  mathishtam  akunavata.  (4)  Pasdva  adam  fraishayam 
Dadarshiiih  nama,  Parsd,  mand  badaka,  Bdkhtariyd  khshatrapavd, 
abiya  avam.  (5)  Avathdshiya  athaham — (6)  '  Pridiya,  avam  kdram 
jadiya,  hya  mana  niya  gaubatiya.*  (7)  Pasdva  Dadarshish  badd 
kdrd  ashiyava.  (8)  Hamaranam  akunaush  hadd  Mdrgayaibish.  (9) 
Aoramazddmaiya  upastdm  abara ;  (10)  vashnd  Auramazddha  kdra 
hya  mand  avam  kdram  tyam  hamitriyam  aja  vasiya.  (11)  Atriyd- 
diyahya  mdhyd  xxiu.  rauchabish,  thakata  aha,  avathishdm  hamara- 
nam kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  The  province  called  Margiana, 
that  revolted  against  me.  (3)  A  man,  named  Phraortes,  a  Margian, 
him  they  made  their  leader.  ^4)  Then  I  sent  to  him  (who  was^ 
named  Dadarses,  (who  was)  my  subject,  and  satrap  of  Bactria.  (5) 
Thus  I  said  to  him — (6)  *  Oo  forth,  (and)  smite  that  people  which 
does  not  acknowledge  me.'  (7)  Then  Dadarses  set  forth  with  his 
forces.  (8)  He  fought  a  battle  with  the  Margians.  (9)  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me ;  (10)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  (11)  On  the  23rd  day  of  the  month 
Atriyadiya,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.^ 


Far,  4.  (1)  Thatiya   Ddrayavusb  khshayathiya — (2)  Pasdva  dahydush 
mand  abava.     (3)  Ima  tya  mand  kartam  Bakhtariya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to 
me.     (3)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in  Bactria. 


Far.  6.  fl)  Thatiya  Ddrayavusb  khshayathiya — (2j  I.  martiya,  Va- 
hyazdata  ndma,  Tdrvd  nama  vardanam,  Yutiyd  nama,  dabyauish  Par- 
saiya,  avadd  addraya.  (3)  Hauva  duvitijam  udapatata.  (4)  Par- 
saiya  kdrahyd  avathd  athaha — (5)  ^  Adam  Bardiya  amiya,  hya 
Kuraush  putra.'  (6)  Pasdva  kdra  Parsa,  hya  vithapatiya  hachd 
yaddyd  fratarta,  hauva  hachdma  hamitriya  abava.  (7)  Abiya  avam 
Vahyazd&tam  ashiyava.     (8)  Hauva  khshdyathiya  abava  Parsaiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  A  man,  named  Ve'isdates,  (in)  a 
city  named  Tarba,  in  the  district  of  Persia  called  Yutiya,  there  he 
dwelt.  (3)  He  rose  up  a  second  time.  (4)  To  the  state  of  Persia 
he  thus  said — (5)  *I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus.'     (6)  Then  the 

'  Again  the  Babylonian  has  the  additional  clause :    *^  Dadarses  slew  420Jl  of 
Ui«m,  and  took  6562  of  them  prisoners.** 
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Persian  people,  who  were  at  home,  being  at  a  distance  (from  me)  (?), 
revolted  from  me.  (7)  They  went  over  to  that  VeXsdates.  (8)  He 
became  king  of  Persia. 


Par,  6.  (1)  Thatija  Darayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Pasava  adam  karam 
Pdrsam  uta  Madam  frdishayam  hya  npd  mdm  aha.  (3)  Artavardiya 
ndma,  Parsa,  mand  badaka,  avamshdm  mathishtam  akunavam.  (4) 
Hya  aniya  kara  Parsa  pasd  mand  ashiyava  Madam.  (5)  Pasdva 
Artavardiya  hadd  kara  ashiyava  Parsam.  (6]  Yatha  Parsam  pard- 
rasa,  Rakha  n4ma,  vardanam  Pdrsaiya,  avaad  hauva  Yahyazdata 
hya  Bardiya  agaubata  aisha  had4  kdri  patish  Artavardiyam  hama- 
ranam  chartaniya.  (7)  Pasava  hamaranam  akunava.  (8)  Auramaz- 
damaiya  upastam  abara ;  (9)  vashnd  Auramazdaha  kara  hya  mana 
avam  karam  tyam  Yahyazdatahya  aja  vasiya.  (10)  Thuravaharahya 
mdhyd  xii.  rauchabish,  thakatd  4ha  avath4shdm  hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  I  sent  forth  the  Persian 
and  Median  forces  which  were  with  me.  (3)  (A  man)  named  Arta- 
bardes,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  made  their  leader. 
(4)  The  other  Persian  forces  accompanied  me  to  Media.  (5)  Then 
Artabardes  went  with  his  army  to  Persia.  (6)  When  he  reached 
Persia,  (at)  a  city  of  Persia  called  Racha,  there  that  Yel'sdates,  who 
was  called  Bardes,  came  with  an  army  against  Artabardes,  to  do 
battle.  (7)  Then  they  fought  a  battle.  (8)  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me ;  (9)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  forces  entirely  defeated  the 
army  of  Yei'sdates.  (10)  On  the  12th  day  of  the  month  Thurava 
hara,  then  it  was  the  battle  (was)  thus  fought  by  them. 


Par,  7.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshiiyathiya — (2)  Pasava  hauva 
Yahyazdata  hada  kamanaibish  asbaraibish  amutha  ashiyava  Pishiya- 
'uv^dam.  (3)  Hacha  avadasha  karam  ayasta  hydparam  aisha 
patish  Artavardiyam,  hamaranam  chartaniya.  (4)  Parga  nama 
kaufa  avadii  hamaranam  akunava.  (5)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam 
abara;  (6)  vashnd  Auramazdaha  kara  hya  mana  avam  karam  tyam 
Yahyazdatahya  aja  vasiya.  (7)  Garmapadahya  mdhyd  vi.  rauclia- 
bish,  thakatd  aha  avathdshdm  hamaranam  kartam.  (8)  Uta  avam 
Yahyazddtam  agarb^ya,  uta  martiya  tyishiya  fratama  anushiyd  ahata 
agarbdya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  that  YeYsdates,  with  his 
faithful  horsemen,  fled  thence  to  Pissiachada.  (3)  From  thai  place 
he  came  back  again  with  an  army  against  Artabardes,  to  do  battle. 

(4)  (At)  the  mountain  named  Parga,  there  they  fought  a  battle. 

(5)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (6)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my 
troops  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  Veisdates.  (7)  On  the  6th 
day  of  the  month  Garmapada,  then  it  was  the  battle  (was)  so  fought 
by  them.  (8)  They  both  took  that  Yeisdates,  and  they  took  the 
men  who  were  his  chief  adherents. 
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Far,  8.  (1)  Thdtiya  Bdrayavush  khsUyatbiya — (2)  Pasdva  adam  avam 
Yahjazddtam  ut4  martij^  tyishiya  fratamd  anushiyd  dhata,  'Uyddai- 
daya  ndma  vardanam  P^rsaiya,  avadaskish  uzamaydpatiya  akunavam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  that  VeYsdates,  and  the 
men  who  were  his  chief  adherents,  (at)  a  city  of  Persia,  named 
Chodedia,  there  I  crucified  them." 


Par,  9.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Hauva  Vahyazdata 
hya  Bardiya  agaubatd,  hauva  kdram  frdishaya  Hara'uvatim,  Yivdna 
ndma,  Pdrsa,  mand  badaka,  Hara'uvatiyd  khshatrapdvd,  abiya  avam. 
(3^  Utdsham  I.  martiya  mathishtam  akunaush,  (4)  Avathdshdm 
dthaha — (5)  ^  Prita,  Yivdnam  jat^,  utd  avam  karam  hya  Darayava- 
hush  khshdyathiyahyd  gaubatiya.'  (6)  Pasdva  hauva  k4ra  ashiyava, 
tyam  Yahyazddta  frdishaya  abiya  Yivdnam,  hamaranam  chartaniya. 
(7)  Kdpishkdnish  ndmd  dida,  avadd  hamaranam  akunava.  (8)  Aura- 
mazddmaiya  upastdm  abara;  (9)  vashnd  Auramazdaha  kdra  hya 
mana  avam  karam  tyam  hamitriyam  aja  vasiya.  (10)  Andmakahya 
mdhyd  xiil  rauchabish,  thakatd  dha  avathdshdm  hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  That  Yeisdates,  who  was  called 
Bardes,  he  sent  an  army  to  Aracnotia,  against  (a  man)  named  Yi- 
banus,  one  of  my  subjects,  and  the  satrap  of  Arachotia.  (3)  And 
he  made  a  certain  man  their  leader.  (4)  Thus  he  said  to  them — (5) 
'  Go  forth,  (and)  smite  Yibanus,  and  the  state  which  acknowledges 
king  Darius.'  (6)  Then  the  army  went  forth,  which  Yeisdates  had 
sent  against  Yibanus,  to  do  battle.  (7)  (At)  a  fort  named  Capis- 
canes,*  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to 
me ;  (9)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the 
rebel  army.  (10)  On  the  13th  day  of  the  month  Anamaka,  then 
it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Var.  10.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Patiya  hydparam 
hamitriyd  hagamatd  paraitd  patish  Yivdnam,  hamaranam  chartaniya. 
(3)  Oadutava  ndmd  dahydush,  avadd  hamaranam  akunava.  (4) 
Auramazddmaiya  upastdm  abara;  (5)  vashnd  Auramazddha  kdra 
hya  mand  avam  kdram  tyam  hamitryam  aja  vasiya.  (6)  Yiya^Ana- 
hya  mdhyd  vii.  rauchabish,  thakatd  dha  avathdshdm  hamaranam 
kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Asain  the  rebels,  having  col- 
lected, returned  before  Yibanus,  to  do  battle.  (3)  (In)  a  district, 
named  Oadytia,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (4)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me ;  (6)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  de- 
feated the  rebel  army.  (6)  On  the  7th  day  of  the  month  Yiyakhna, 
then  it  was  the  battle  (was)  thus  fought  by  them. 

*  The  Babylonian  and  Scythian  versions  add — '*  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  io 
Peraia.'' 

•  The  Scjthic  adds—"  in  Arachotia"  (Norris,  p.  121). 
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Par,  11.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrajayusb  khshdjathiya — (2)  Pasdva  lianva 
martija,  bya  avahyd  kdrahy4  mathUhta  dka  tyam  Yahyazdata  fr^ish- 
aya  abiya  Yiydnam,  bauva  mathishta  hadk  kamanaibisb  asbaraibisb 
a«A?yava.     (3)  Ar^kdtk  ndmd,  ^idd  Hara^uwXiji  avapard  atiydtsha. 

(4)  Pfl«ava  Vivana  badd  kdrd  nipadiya  tyiya  asbiya.    (5)  Avaddsbim 
agarbdya  utd  martiyd  tyisbiya  fratama  anashiya  dbata  awdja. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king — (2)  Tbcn  tbat  maD,  wbo  was  tbe 
leader  of  tbose  troops  wbicb  Yel'sdates  bad  sent  against  YibaDos, 
tbat  leader,  witb  tbe  borsemen  (wbo  were)  faitbful  (to  bim),  fled 
away.  (3)  (At)  a  fort  of  Aracbotia,  named  Arsbada/  in  tbat  he 
took  refuge  (r)    (4)  Tben  Yibanus  witb  bis  army  set  out  in  pursuit  (?) 

(5)  Tbere  be  took  bim,  and  slew  tbe  men  wbo  were  bis  cbief  adhe- 
rents. 

fl  fl  

Par,  12.  (1)  Tbdtiya  Ddrayavusb  khsbdyatbiya — (2)  Pasdva  dahyaush 
mand  abava.     (3)  Ima  tya  mand  kartam  Hara'uvatiyd. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king — (2)  Tben  tbe  province  submitted  to 
me.     (3)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in  Aracbotia. 


Par,  13.  (1)  Tbdtiya  Ddrayavw«A  kbsbdyatbiya — (2)  Ydtd  adam  Pdrsaiya 
utd  Mddaiya  dbam,  patiya  duvitiyam  Bdbiruviya  bamatriyd  abava 
bacbdma.  (3)  I.  martiya,  Arakba  ndma,  Arminiya,  Handitabya 
putra,  bauTa  udapatatd.  (4)  Bdbirauva,  Dubdna  nama,  dabydush 
hacha  avadasba  bauva  udapatatd.  (5)  Avatbd  adurujiya — (6) 
*  Adam  Nabukudracbara  amiya,  bya  Nahunitabyd  putra.'  (7)  Pa- 
sava  kdra  Bdbiruviya  bacbdma  bamitriya  abava.  (8)  Abiya  avam 
Arakbam  asbiyava.  (9)  Bdbirum  bauva  agarbayata.  (lOj  Hauva 
khsbayathiya  abava  Babirauva. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king — (2)  Whilst  I  was  in  Persia  and  Me- 
dia, for  tbe  second  time  tbe  Babylonians  revolted  from  me.  (3)  A 
man,  named  Aracus,  an  Armenian,  the  son  of  Handitis,  be  arose. 

(4)  A  district  of  Babylon,  named  Dobana,  from  thence  be  arose. 

(5)  Thus  be  falsely  declared — (6)  *  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  tbe  son  of 
Nabonidus.'  (7)  Then  the  state  of  Babylon  revolted  from  me. 
(8)  It  went  over  to  that  Aracus.  (9)  He  seized  on  Babylon. 
(10)  He  became  king  of  Babylonia. 


/ 


*ar.  14.  (1)  Thatiya  Ddrayavusb  khsbayathiya — (2)  Pasava  adam 
kdram  fraisbayam  Bdbirum.  (3)  YidalVa  nama,  Mada,  mand  badaka, 
avam  matbishtam  akunavam.  (4)  Avatbasham  athaham  ;  (5)  *  Prita, 
avam  kdram  tyam  Babirauva  jata,  bya  mand  niya  gaubatiya.'  (6) 
Pasava  Vidafrd  badd  kara  asbiyava  abiya  Bdbirum.  (7)  Auramaz- 
damaiya  upastdm  abara ;  (8)  vasbnd  Auramazdaba  Yidafra  Bdbirum 
agarbdya (9) mdhyd  ii.  rauchabish,  thakatd  dha 

*  The  Scythic  adds  a  clause  whicri  seems  to  meaa  '*  the  dwelling-place  of  Vib*- 
nua"  (Norris,  p.  123). 
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avathd  avam  Jcdram  iyam  hamitriyam  aja  vasty  a.     (10) 

patija  asarijatd. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Then  I  sent  an  army  to  Baby- 
lon. (3)  (A  man)  named  Intaphres,  a  Mede,  one  of  my  subjects, 
him  I  made  (their)  leader.  (4)  Thus  I  said  to  them — (5)  'Go 
forth,  (and)  smite  teat  Babylonian  state,  which  does  not  acknowl- 
edge me.'  (6)  Then  Intaphres,  with  his  army,  marched  to  Babylon. 
(7)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;    (8)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  In- 

taphres  took  Babylon.     (9)  On  the  2nd  *  day  of  the  month , 

then  it  was  he  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  people.*     (10) 

was  slain. 


Column  IV. 

Par.  1.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  kh8luiyathiya^(2)  Ima  tya  mand  kar- 
tam   BdbirauTa. 

S.)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me 
ylonia. 


Par.  2.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshdya^jyo — (2)  /ma  tya  adam 
akunavam.  (3)  Yashn^  Auramazddha  dh&  hamahydyd  thrada.  (4) 
Pasdva  yathd  khshdyathiyd  hamitriy&  abava,  adam  xix.  hamarand 
akunavam.  (5)  Yashnd  Auramazd&A  adamshdm  ajanam,  utd  ix. 
"khshdyathiyd  agarbdyam.  (6)  I.  Oaumdta  nam4,  Magush,  aha. 
(7)  Hama  <i<fMrujiya.  (8)  Avathd  athaha — (9)  *  Adam  Bardiya 
amiya,  hya  Kuraush  putra.'  (10)  Hauva  Pdrsam  hamitriyam  akuna- 
usL  (11)  I.  Atrina  ndma,  'Uvajaiya,  hauva  adurujiya.  (12)  Avathd 
VithaTiar—(\^)  ^  Adam  AAshdyathiya  amiya  'Uvajaiya.'  (14)  Hauva 
'Uvajam  hvtmitriyam  aX^tmaush  mand.  (15^  I.  Naditabira  ndma, 
Babiruviya,  hauva  ot^urujiya.  (16)  Avatha  athaha — (17)  '  Adam 
Nabukudra^r^ra  amiya,  hya  Nabunitahya  putra.'  (18)  Hauva 
Babirum  hamitriyam  akunaush.  (19)  I.  Martiya  ndma,  Pdrsa,  hauva 
aduntJijA,  (20)  Avathd  athaha — (21)  '  Adam  Imanish  amiya, 
'Uvajaiya  khshdyathiyd^.^  (22)  Hauva  'Uvajam  hamitriyam  akunaush. 
(23)  I.  ¥r&vartish  ndma,  Mdda,  hauva  adurujiya.  (24)  Avathd 
athaha — (25)  '  Adam  KhshathriiA  amiya,  'Uvakshatarahya  taumdyd.' 
(26)  Hauva  Mddam  hamitriyam  akunaush.  (27)  I.  Chitratakhma 
ndma,  Asagartiya,  hauva  adurujiya.  (28)  Avathd  athaha — (29) 
'  Adam  kh&yathiya  amiya  Asagar^tya,  '  £^akshatarahya  taumdyd.' 
(30)  Hauva  Asagartam  h&mitriyam  akunaush.     (31)  I.  Frdda  ndma, 

The  Scythic  gives  "  the  xxii"*  day." 
*  This  is  restored  from  the  Scythic,  which  gives  the  following  as  the  sense  of 
f  10 :  **  He  made  the  army  (of  Aracus)  prisoners,  and  also  their  leader.  Then  that 
Aracus,  and  the  chief  men  who  were  with  him,  were  taken  and  brought  before  me. 
Then  I  gave  orders  that  they  should  crucify  both  Aracus  and  the  chief  men  who 
were  with  him.** 
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Mdrgava,  hanra  adurxxyijn,  (32)  Avath^  athaha — (33)  '  Adam 
kbshdyathija  hmiya  -3/<irgauva.'  (34)  Hauva  Margum  hamitriyam 
akunaush.  (35)  I.  FaAyosd^ta  ndma,  Piirsa,  hauva  adurujiya.  (36) 
Avathd  athaha — (37)  *  Adam  Bardiya  amiya,  hya  Kuraush  putra.' 
(38)  HsLUva  Pdrsam  hamitriyam  akunaush.  (39)  I.  Arakha  nima, 
Armintya,  hauva  adurujiya.  (40)  Avath4  athaha — (41)  '  Adara  Na- 
bukudrachara  amiya,  hya  A^unitahya  putra.*  (42)  Hauya  Babirum 
hamatriyam  akunauA^ 

(1)  Says  Darius'the  king — (2)  This  is  what  I  have  done.  (3) 
By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  accomplished  the  whole/- — (4)  After 
that  the  kings  rebelled  against  me,  I  fought  19  battles.  (5)  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  I  smote  them,  and  took  9  kings  (prisoners).  (6) 
One  was  named  Gomates,  a  Magian.  (7)  He  spake  lies.  (8)  Thus 
he  said — (9)  *  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus.*  (10)  He  caused 
Persia  to  revolt.  (11)  Another  (was)  named  Atrines,  a  Susianian; 
he  spake  lies.  (12)  Thus  he  said — (13)  ^I  am  the  king  of 
Susiana.'  (14)  He  caused  Susiana  to  revolt  &om  me.  (15)  Another 
(was)  named  Nidintabelus,  a  Babylonian ;  he  spake  lies.  (16)  Thus 
he  said — (17)  *  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.'  (IS) 
He  caused  Babylon  to  revolt.  (19)  Another  (was)  named  Martes, 
a  Persian;  he  spake  lies.  (20)  Thus  he  said — (21)  ^I  am  Imanes, 
the  king  of  Susiana.'  (22)  He  caused  Susiana  to  revolt.  (23) 
Another  (was)  named  Phrortes,  a  Mede ;  he  spake  lies.  (24)  Thus 
he  said — (25)  *  I  am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.'  (26)  He 
caused  Media  to  revolt.  (27)  Another  (was)  named  Sitrantachmes, 
a  Sagartian ;  he  spake  lies.  (28)  Thus  he  said — (29)  ^  I  am  the  king 
of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.'  (30)  He  caused  Sagartia  to 
revolt.  (31)  Another  (was)  named  Phraates,  a  Margian ;  he  spake 
lies.  (32)  Thus  he  said— (33^  '  1  am  king  of  Margiana.'  (34)  He 
caused  Margiana  to  revolt.  (85)  Another  (was)  named  Veisdat^s,  a 
Persian ;  he  spake  lies.  (36)  Thus  he  said — (37)  *  I  am  Bardes, 
the  son  of  Cyrus.'  (38)  He  caused  Persia  to  revolt.  (39)  Another 
(was)  named  Aracus,  an  Armenian;  he  spake  lies.  (40)  Thus  he 
said — (41)  *  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus,'  (42) 
He  caused  Babylon  to  revolt 


Par.  3.  (1)  T^citiya  Ddrayavush  khshayathiya — (2)  Imaiya  ix.  khshaya- 
thiyd  adnm  tf^arbayam  atara  im4  hamarana. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  These  9  kings  have  I  taken  in 
these  battles. 


Par.  4.  (1)    Thatiya   DiirayariwA  khshdi/athijo, — (2)  Dahyava   ima   tya 

hamitriyil  abava.     (3)  Darauga  diva d  akunaush,  tya  imaiya 

karam  adurujiyasba.     (4)  Pasdva  Di d  mana  dastayd 

akunaush.     (5)  Yathii  mam  kiima,  awatha  Di 

^  The  phrase  hamahydyd  thrada  has  been  variously  translated.    Oppert  snggesti 
•all  my  life ;  "  Beufey  " altogether." 
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(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  These  are  the  piovinces  which 
rebelled.  (3)  The  god  Ormazd  created  lies  that  they  should  deceive 
the  people."  (4)  Afterwards  the  god  Ormazd  gave  the  people  into 
my  hand.     (5)  As  I  desired,  so  the  god  Ormazd  did  (?).* 


Tar,  6.  (1)  Th^tiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya — (2)  Tuvam  ka  khshaya- 
thiya  hya  aparam  ahya,  hacha  daraug4  darsham  patipayay^i.  (3) 
Mar^i'ya  hya  daraujana  ahatiya,  avam  ufrastam  parasd.  (4)  Yadiya 
ayath^  manii/dhyay  dahyaushmaiya  durusa  ahatiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Thou  who  may  est  be  king  here- 
after, keep  thyself  entirely  from  lies.  (3)  The  man  who  may  be  a 
liar,  him  destroy  utterly.  (4)  If  thou  shalt  thus  observe,  my  country 
shall  remain  in  its  integrity. 


Pan  6.  (1)  Thatiya  Ddratfavush  khshayathiya — (2)  Ima  tya  adam  aku- 
navanu  (3)  Yashn^  Auramaz^^cM^  ^im<ihyaya  thrada  akunavam. 
(4)  Tuvam  ka  hya  aparam  imdm  (^(]ptk  jt^o/iparasahya,  tya  mana  kar- 
tam  varnavartam  thuvam  matyd  c^urujiyahya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  This  is  what  I  have  done.  (3) 
By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  have  I  achieved  the  performance  of  the 
whole.  (4^  Thou  who  mayest  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  let  that 
which  has  oeen  done  by  me  be  a  warning  (to  thee),  that  thou  lie 
not 


Par.  7.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya — (2)  Auramazrfti  .  .  . 
iyiya  yathd  ima  ha&hiyam  niya  durukhtam  adam  akuna^*ffm  hatnah' 
ydyi  thrada. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Ormazd  is  my  witness  (?)  that 
I  have  truly  (not  falsely)  made  this  record  of  my  deeds  throughout. 


Par.  8.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Yashna  Aurawkw- 
ddha  .  .  dmaiya  aniyashchiya  vasiya  astiya  kartam,  ava  ahy^yd 
dipiyd  niya  nipishtam.  (3)  Avahyaradiya  niya  nipishtam,  m&tya 
hya  aparam  imdm  dipim  patiparasdtiya,  avahyd  paruva  thk  ....  tya 
man^  kartam  nishida  (?),  varnavdtiya  durukhtam  msLnijdhya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  that 
which  has  besides  been  done  by  me,  (which  is)  much,  I  have  not  in- 
scribed on  this  tablet.  (3)  On  that  account  I  have  not  inscribed  it, 
lest  he  who  hereafter  might  peruse  this  tablet,  to  him  the  many 
deeds  (?)  that  have  been  done  by  me  elsewhere,  might  seem  (?)  to  be 
falsely  recorded. 

'  Mr.  N'orris  considers  the  Scythio  here  to  mean — **The  f^od  of  lies  made  them 
rebel,  that  thej  should  subvert  the  empire**  (Beh.  Inscr.  p.  127). 

*  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Persian  text  uses  the  name  of  Ormazd  in  this  paragraph, 
or  if  it  merely  employs  the  term  Diva,  *'  the  God.**  The  Babylonian  version  how- 
ever proves  beyond  dispute,  that  the  allusion  is  to  Oromazdes  as  usual 
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Par,  9.    (1)   TMtiya   Ddrayavush  khshdjaihija — (2)   Tjaiya    prnvi 

khshdyathiyd k  dha   avaishdm   ay4   niya  astiya   kartam, 

yathd  mand  Y^hnd  ^t/ramazddha  hamahydyd  duvartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  They  who  were  kings  before  me, 
by  them  it  has  not  been  done  as  by  me  entirely  by  the  grace  oi 
Ormazd/ 


Far,  10.  (1)  Phdtiya  Darayavu«A  X:A«A<£y<ithiya — (2)  .  .  .  nuram  thuvdm 

yarnavatdm  tya  mand  kartam  avathd aroAyarddiya  md 

apagaudaya.  (3)  Yadiya  imdm  hadugdm  niya  apagaudiydhya, 
kdrahyd  thdhya,  Auramazdd  thuvdm  daushtd  biyd,  nidtaiya  taumi 
vasiya  biyd,  utd  daragam  jivd. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  kine — (2)  Beware,  my  successor  (?),  that 
what  has  been  thus  publicly  (?)  done  by  mc,  on  that  account 
thou  conceal  not.  (3)  If  thou  conceal  not  this  edict,  (but)  tell  it 
to  the  country,  may  Ormazd  be  a  friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  off- 
spring be  numerous,  and  mayest  thou  live  long. 


Par,  11.  (1)  Thatiya  DdrayatiwA  khshdyaihiyi^ — (2)  Yadiya  imam  hvJi^^ 
gam  apagaudayahya,  niya  ihxhya  kdrahyd,  ^t^am/rzdataya  jatd  biyd, 
utatdiya  taumd  md  biyd. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  If  thou  conceal  this  edict,  (and) 
tell  (it)  not  to  the  country,  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayst 
thou  haye  no  offspring  (lit.  may  there  be  no  offspring  to  thee). 


Par.  12.  (1)  Tlidiiya  JDdrayaYush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Ima  tya  adam 
akunavain.  Hamahyayd  thr&da  vashnd  ^^^ramazdaba  akunavam. 
(4)  Auramazdaniaiya  upastam  abara,  utd  aniyd  i?ayaha  tyaiya 
hatiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  This  is  what  I  have  done.  (3) 
By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  accomplished  everything.  (4)  Or 
mazd  *  brought  help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are. 


Par,  13.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Avahyarddiya 
Auramazdd  upastam  abara,  uta  aniyd  Bagdha  tyaiya  hatiya^  yatki 
niya   arika   dhara,  niya   daraujhana   dham,  niya    zurakara   dham, 

imaiya  taumd  upariya  abash tdm  upariya  mdm  niya 

shakurim huvatam  zura  akunavam.     (3)   Tyamiyvk 

hya  hamatakshati  mana  vithiyd,  avam  ubartam  abaram,  hya  .  iyani 
....  avam  upastam  aparasam. 

*  The  mutilation  of  this  paragraph  makes  the  sense  very  doubtful.  Perhaps  the 
0econd  and  third  clauses  should  be  read  entirely  together,  as  a  single  sentence.  Set 
Col.  Rawlinson's  Babylonian  Memoir,  Transcript,  line  101. 

•  The  Scythic  version  here  explains  the  term  Ormazd  by  adding — "  Annap  Ar 
riyanam,"  "  The  God  of  the  Arians"  (Norris,  p.  130). 
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(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  For  this  reason  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are,  (because)  that  I  was  not 
wicked  (heretical?),  nor  was  I  a  liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant* 

•  •  '. (3)  He  who  has 

laboured  for  my  family,  him  I  have  cherished  and  protected  (lit 
well-cherished  I  have  cherished) ;  he  who  has  been  hostile  (?)  to  me 
him  I  have  utterly  rooted  out  (well-destroyed  I  have  destroyed). 


Par.  14.  (1)  Thdtiya  i)<irflyavu8h  khsh&yathiya — (2)  Tuvam  Jca  khshd' 
f/afhiyn  hya  aparam  ahya,  martiya  hya  daraujhana  ahatiya,  hyavd  .  .  • 
tar  .  .  .  ahatiya,  avaiya  mi  daushtd  biyd.  (3)  Avaiya  ahifrashtddiya 
parasa. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Thou  who  mayest  be  king  here- 
after, the  man  who  may  be  a  liar,  and  who  may  be  an  evil4oer  (?), 
do  not  befriend  them.  (3)  Destroy  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  (lit.  with  the  destruction  of  the  sword). 


Par.  15.  (1)  Tha^iya  Damyayush  khshdyathtyo — (2)  Tuvam  kd  hya 
aparam  imdm  dipim  vaindhya  tydm  adam  niyapisham,  imaivd  pati- 
kard,  mdtya  visandhya.     (3)  Ydvd  jivdhya  (?),  iy&  avaiya  parikard. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Thou  who  mayest  hereafter  be- 
hold this  tablet,  which  I  have  engraved,  and  these  figures,  (beware) 
lest  thou  injure  (them).  (3)  As  long  as  thou  livest,  so  long  pre- 
serve them. 


Par,  16.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Yadiya  imdm 
dipim  vamdhya  iraaivd  patikard,  niyadbh  visandhya,  utdmaiya  ydvd 
taumd  ahatiya  parikardhadish,  Auramazdd  thuvdm  daushtd  biyd, 
tt^taiya  taumd  va^iya  hiyd,  utd  daragam  jivd,  utd  tya  kunavdhya 
avatiya  Auramazdd  m m  jadanautuva. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  If  thou  shalt  behold  this  tablet 
and  these  figures,  (and)  not  injure  them,  and  shalt  preserve  them  as 
long  as  my  seed  endures,  (then)  may  Ormazd  be  thy  friend,  and 
may  thy  seed  be  numerous,  and  mayest  thou  live  long ;  and  what- 
ever thou  doest,  may  Ormazd  bless  it  for  thee  in  after  timed. 


Par.  17.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshdyathtyo — (2)  Yadiya  imdm  dipim, 
imaivd  patikai^  vaindhya  visandhadish,  utdmaiya  ydvd  taumd  ahatiya 
niyadish  parikardhya,  Auramazdd taiy a  jatd  biyd,  utdtaiya  tatmui  ntd 
hiydy  utd  tya  kunavdhya  avataiya  Auramazdd  nikiUwa  (?)* 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  If  seeing  this  tablet,  and  these 


*  The  Babylonian  version  continues,  **  nerther  I  nor  any  of  my  family 
1  obeyed  the  laws ** 


•  .  •  • 
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images,  thou  icjurest  them,  and  preservest  them  not  as  long  as  my 
seed  endares,  (then)  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thoa 
have  no  offspring,  and  whatever  thou  doest,  may  Ormazd  curse  (?)  it 
for  thee. 


Par.  18.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Imaiya  martiya 
tyaiya  adakiya  avadd  ahatd  ydta  adam  Gaumatam  tyam  Magum 
avdjanam  hya  Bardiya  agaubatd.  (3)  Adakiya  imaiya  martiyd 
hamatakshata  anushiya  mana;  (4)  Yidafrand  nama,  Yayaspdrahya 
putra,  Parsa ;  (5)  Utuna  ndma,  Thukhrahya  putra,  Pdrsa ;  (6) 
Oaubaruva  nama,  Marduniyahyd  putra,  Parsa ;  (7)  Yidarna  ndma, 
Bagdbignahya  putra,  Parsa  ^  (8)  Bagabukhsha  nama,  Daduhyahya 
putra,  Jrdrsa ;  (9)  Ardumanish  ndma,  Yahukahyd  putra,  Pdrsa. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  These  are  the  men  who  alone 
were  there,  when  I  slew  Gomates  the  Magian,  who  was  called 
Bardes.  (3)  These  men  alone  laboured  in  my  service ;  (4)  (One) 
named  Intaphernes,  the  son  of  Yeispares,  a  Persian ;  (5)  (One) 
named  Otanes,  the  son  of  Sooris,  a  Persian ;  (6)  (One)  named  Go- 
bryas,  the  son  of  Mardonius,  a  Persian;  (7)  (One)  named  Hydarnes, 
the  son  of  Megabignes,  a  Persian;  (8)  (One)  named  Megabyzus, 
the  son  of  Dadois,  a  Persian ;  (9)  (One)  named  Ardomanes,  the  son 
of  Basuces,  a  Persian. 


Par,  19.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshdyathiya — (2)  Tuvam  kd  khsha- 

yathiya  hya  aparam    ahya,  tydmd   viddm    tastiyand 

tya  Ddrayavush 

akunavam 


(1)  Says  Darius  the  king»— (2)  Thou  who  mayest  be  king  here- 
after   


COLCMN    Y.* 

Par.    1.   (1)    Thdtiya    i>(frayavu5A    Ichshdyathiya — (2)   Ima   tya    adam 

akunavam;  vashid  Auramazddha  hamahydyi  thrada  akunnvam 

thd    khshdyathiya vajanam (3)  2>aAydush 

hauva  h2u:ha7)id  hamitriy^  abava.  (4)  I.  martiya  .  .  .  imima  ndma, 
'Uvajiyd  awain  fna/Zashtam  vJcunava.  (5)  Pasdva  adam  kdr^m  irdisha- 
yam  ^\]vajam,     (6)  I.  martiya,  Gaubaruva  nama,  Vdrsa^  matid  ^odaka, 

*  This  column  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  Col.  Rawlinson's  later  corrections,  hav- 
ing been  found  by  him  on  his  last  visit  inaccessible.  The  Babylonian  and  ScythLiD 
transcripts  also  here  fail  entirely. 
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9Wiimhdm  nMibishtam  akuDavam.  (7)  Tsadva  hatwa  OKahtLruoa  hadd 
kdrd  ashiyava  'Uvajam.     (8)  JIamaranam  aihinaa«^  hadd  Aumitriyai- 

bish     (9)  FmAva utdshiya  marada  utd 

agarbdya  ut&  dnija  abiya  mdm dahydnsh 

janam  awadd- 

shim 

(1)  Says  Darias  the  king — (2)  This  is  what  I  have  done ;  by 

the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  have  accomplished  all  of  it 

.  .  king (3)  This  province  revolted  against  me.     (4] 

A  man,  named  ....  imimus,  him  the  Sosianians  made  their  chief. 
(5)  Then  I  sent  troops  to  Susiana.  (6)  A  man,  named  Gobryas,  a 
Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  appointed  (to  be^  their  leader. 
(7)  Then  that  Gobryas  with  (his)  troops  went  to  Susiana.     (8)  He 

fought  a  battle  with  the  rebels.     (9)  Then 

and  his and seized  and  brought  to  me . .  . 

province there  I 

slew  him 


Par.  2.   (1)   Thdtiya    i>dr<iyavush  khshiyathiya— (2) 

utd  dah Auramazdd ^ya vashn^ 

AviTBmB.zddha thddish  akunavam. 


(1)  Says  Darius  the  king— (2) and 

Ormazd by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  .  . 

I  have  done. 


Par,  3.   (1)  Tkdtiya  Ddrayavmh  JchshdyathijVL — (2)  Hya  aparam  imam 
y hatiya  utd  jivahyd 


(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Whoever  may  hereafter 
.  .  .  this and  of  life 


Par.  4.  (1)   Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshdya^Aiya— (2) 

ashiyavam  abiya  Sak^m Tigram  barataya 

iya  abiya  darayam,  avam djanam ; 

aniyam   &yarhdyam abiya  mdm,  uta 

Sakuka  ndma,  avam  hgarhdyam avada  aniyam 

mvAhuhtam dm  dha ;  pasava  da 

(i)  Says  DariuB  the  king — (2) I  went  to  Sacia 

the  Tigris towards  the  sea, 

him I  passed  over  (?) I  slew ; 

the   enemy  I  seized to  me,  and 

Sacuces  by  name,  him  I  made  prisoner there  the 

other  leader  (?) it  was;  then 


Par.  5.  (1)   Thdiiya  Ddrayavush  khshdyaMiyo— (2) md 

VOL.  it— 83 
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niya  Auramazdd yadija  vashna  Anr^mtLiddha 

akanavam. 


(1)  Says  Darius  tho  king — (2) not  Omiazd  .  .  . 

.  ...  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd I  have  done  (it). 


Par.  6.  (1)  Thsittj/a  Bdrayacmh  Jchshdyathiya — (2) Auramazddni 

yaddta uta  jivahyd  utii 


(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2) Ormazd 

and  of  life  and 


END    OF    TOL.    IL 
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"  The  subject  of  my  narrative  is  the  history  of  the  people  of  the 
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of  the  ambition  of  political  leaders  in  the  Senate-house,  and  of  the 
rise  of  great  parties  in  the  nation.  Yet  the  history  of  the  people 
shall  be  the  chief  theme.  At  every  stage  of  the  splendid  progress 
which  separates  the  America  of  Washington  and  Adams  from  the 
America  in  which  we  live,  it  shall  be  my  purpose  to  describe  the  dress, 
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note  the  changes  of  manners  and  morals  ;  to  trace  the  growth  of  that 
humane  spirit  which  abolished  punishment  for  debt,  which  reformed 
the  discipline  of  prisons  and  of  jails,  and  which  has,  in  our  own  time, 
destroyed  slavery  and  lessened  the  miseries  of  dumb  brutes.  Nor  shall 
it  be  less  my  aim  to  recount  the  manifold  improvements  which,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  have  multiplied  the  conveniences  of  life  and  ministered 
to  the  happiness  of  our  race  ;  to  describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  that 
long  series  of  mechanical  inventions  and  discoveries  which  is  now  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  our  just  pride  and  boast ;  to  tell  how, 
under  the  benign  influence  of  liberty  and  peace,  there  sprang  up,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  century,  a  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
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became  fruitful  of  wonders  far  more  astonishing  than  any  of  which 
the  alchemists  had  ever  dreamed." 
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anything  in  book-shape  since  Selden.*' — London  TelegrapK 

TOUNG  IRELAND.  A  Fragment  of  Irish  History,  1840-1850.  By  the  Hon. 
Sir  Chables  Gavan  Dtjfft,  E.  C.  M.  G.  8vo,  cloth,  $3.00.  New  cheap 
edition.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

'*  Never  did  any  book  appear  so  opportunely.  But,  whenever  it  had  appeared,  with 
so  lucid  and  graphic  a  style,  so  large  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish  Question,  and  so  states- 
manlike a  grasp  of  its  conditions,  it  would  have  been  a  book  of  great  mark.*' — London 
Spectator, 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  By 
T.  T.  TiMAYENis.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Two  volumes,  12mo,  cloth, 
$2.50. 

HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS.  An  English  Version,  edited,  with  Copious 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  Geobqb  Kawunson,  M.  A.  With  Maps  and  Il- 
lustrations.   New  edition.    In  four  volumes,  8vo,  vellum  cloth,  $8.00. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN  AND  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  With 
nearly  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Ancient  Originals,  illustrative  of 
the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By  An* 
THONT  Rich,  B.  A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

This  work  is  now  offered  at  the  above  greatly  reduced  price. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  5  Bond  Street 


D.  APPLET  ON  &  CO:S  PUBLICATIONS. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATY  DURING  THE  GREAT  RE- 
BELLION. By  Charles  B.  Botnton,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Iloase  of  RepreBentatives,  and  Assistant  Professor  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy.  Illustrated  with  ten  fall-page  Woodcnta,  Portraits 
on  Steel  of  Distinguished  Officers,  and  numerous  Vignettes  from  Sketches 
made  by  Commander  S.  B.  Woolset,  United  States  Navy,  with  numerous 
Maps  and  Charts  from  Government  Surveys  and  Official  Plans  furnished  for 
this  work  exclusively.     2  vols.     8vo.    Half  morocco,  $10.00. 

The  whole  material  for  this  work  has  been  drawn  from  documents  in  possession  of  the 
Navy  Department,  so  that  its  narrative  rests  upon  the  highest  possible  authority.  D^ 
Boynton  had  free  access  to  the  navy-yards  and  ships,  and  to  the  Ordnance  Department, 
while  his  connection  with  the  Naval  Academy  and  bis  residence  in  Washington  gave  him 
facilities  for  collecting  materials  for  his  history  that  left  little  or  nothing  to  desire. 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CITIL  WAR.  By  M^or-General  E.  D.  Townsend. 
With  Illustrations.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR, 

AND  OF  THE  LEADING  EVENTS  IN  THE  OTHER  COLONIES  AT 
THAT  PERIOD.  By  Thomas  Jones,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Province.  Edited  hy  Edwabd  Floyd  de  Lanot.  With  Notes,  Contempo- 
rary Documents,  Maps,  and  Portraits.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
$15.00. 

**  Certainly  no  one  historical  work  has  been  issued  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  equal  importance  with  this,  unless  it  be  the  *Ck)lonial  History*  and 
*  Documentary  History  of  the  Colonies/  published  by  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
The  publication  of  this  history,  so  long  and  jealously  withheld  from  the  public,  offers  the 
unlooked-for  chance  of  seeing  the  men  of  the  Revolution  through  the  eyes  of  a  yigilant 
enemy,  who  knew  them  more  or  less  exactly,  not  only  as  to  their  characters,  but  their 
private  Uvea  and  family  antecedents.  It  will  cause  more  than  one  descendant  of  ancient 
and  honorable  families  of  New  York  to  wince,  and  to  wince  all  the  more  because  thev  are 
m  a  poor  plight  to  refute  the  statements  of  Judge  Jones.  It  may  be  confidently  said  that 
there  is  no  history  of  the  Revolution  extant  which  will  not  demand  remodeling  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  of  this.  Whether  we  like  the  book  or  not,  the  world  is  better 
for  this  able  presentment  of  the  other  side  of  the  question  of  our  Revolution/* — New 
York  Times. 

THE   PROSTRATE   STATE.     By  James  S.  Pike.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

AN  INGLORIOUS  COLUMBUS :  OR,  EVIDENCE  THAT  HWUI  SHAN 
AND  A  PARTY  OF  BUDDHIST  MONKS  FROM  AFGHANISTAN 
DISCOVERED  AMERICA  IN  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY.  By  Edward 
P.  ViNiNO.     With  Illustrations.     8vo.     788  pages.     Cloth,  $5.00. 

"An  Inglorious  Columbus"  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  America  was  discovered  in  the 
fifth  century  by  a  party  of  Buddhist  monks  from  Afghanistan.  There  is  unquestionable 
proof  they  actually  visited  some  unknown  Eastern  region,  and  Mr.  Vining  marshals  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  traditions  of  Mexico  contain  an  account  of  the  arrival  there  of 
this  party  of  monks. 

New  York:  D.  A[  PLETON  &  CO.,   1,  8,  &  6  Bond  Street 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBU CATIONS. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.     By  Julbs  Michblbt.      2  vols.      8vo.      Oloth, 
(4.00 ;   half  calf;  $9.00. 

Th«  graphic  and  dramatic  pen  of  the  historian  Michelet  makes  the  oonntrieB,  races  of 
men,  and  the  times  of  which  he  treats  pass  vividly  before  us  as  we  read  his  animated 
pages.    In  him  there  is  nothing  diffuse  or  irrelevant. 

**  Michelet  had  the  substantial  qualifications  of  patient  industry  and  vast  erudition, 
but  he  had  much  more.  He  was  endowed  with  a  subtle  and  powerful  imagination,  and 
with  an  extraordinary  gift  in  the  art  of  historical  delineation.  These  varied  qualifica- 
tions made  him  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  spirited  of  all  modem  historians.  There  is 
perhaps  no  more  brilliant  historical  writing  in  any  language  than  some  of  the  writing  of 
Michelet."— 2>r.  C.  K.  Adam^s  Manual  of  HUtarieal  LUeraiure. 


HISTORY    OF   FRANCE^  FROM    THE    EARLIEST    TIMES    TO    1846. 
By  Rev.  Jajibs  Wuite.    Large  8vo.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

"  The  author's  merit  was  in  his  ability  to  seize  upon  the  salient  points  of  a  topic,  and 
present  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  the  general  reader.  This  is  the  book  to  be 
diosen  for  those  who  *  need  to  be  tempted '  to  the  study  of  French  history." — Dr.  C,  K, 
AdatAi^t  Manual  of  Hittorical  LUeraiure, 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  EPOCH.    Being  a  History  of  Franoe 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  First  French  Revolution  to  the  End  of  the  Seo- 
.     ond  Empire.    By  Henri  Van  Laun,  author  of  "  History  of  French  Litera- 
ture,''  etc.    In  2  vols.    12mo.     Oloth,  $8.50. 

**As  a  history  for  readers  who  are  not  disposed  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  treated,  the  book  impresses  us  as  eminently  good.** — A'ew  York  Jivening  PoU. 

"This  work  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  problems  which  are  now  perplexing  the 
poUticianB  and  statesmen  of  Europe.** — Nem  York  Daibf  Qraphie, 

^  Thto  is  a  work  for  which  there  is  no  snbstitnta  at  present  in  the  English  language. 
For  American  readers  it  may  be  said  to  have  secured  a  temporary  monopoly  of  a  most 
interesting  topic.    Educated  persons  can  scarcely  afford  to  neglect  it** — New  York  Bun, 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  THE  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND 
COSTUMES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  IN  FRANCE,  1700- 
1789.  By  Paul  Laoroix.  Illustrated  with  21  Chromo-lithographs  aDd  8fiO 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Imperial  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $12.00 ;  half  moroooo 
or  half  calf,  (15.00;  French  morocco,  $18.00;  Levant  morocco,  extra, 
$26.00. 

• 

This  sumptuous  volume  is  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  every  grade  of  life  and  society  in 
France,  from  1700  to  1789.  The  illustrations  are  copied  witii  the  utmost  care  from  the 
original  paintings  of  the  best  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  beauty  of  design, 
exquisite  finish,  and  the  real  interest  of  their  subjects,  far  surpass  any  similar  produo- 
tions. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  6  Bond  Street 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  HISTORICAL  RfiFEREKCE-BOOK,  COMPRISING  A  CHRONO- 
LOGICAL TABLE  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  A  CHRONOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  AND  A  BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY.  With  Geographical  Notes.  For  the  Use  of  Students, 
Teachers,  and  Readers.  By  Louis  Heilpbin.  Crown  8vo.  579  pages. 
Half  leather,  $3.00. 

As  a  book  of  compact  reference  this  work  is  believed  to  possess  considerable  advm- 
tage  in  its  arrangement  over  other  books  of  the  kind — reference  being  in  one  Part  under 
dates,  and  in  another  under  countries  or  events — ^while  every  effort  has  been  made  to  ren- 
der it  absolutely  accurate.  The  compiler  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  **  American  Cyclopaedia*'  in  verifying  historical  and  biographical  dates. 

APPLETON8»  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA.  A  POPULAR  DICTION- 
ARY OF  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE.  Edited  by  George  Riplkt  and 
Charles  A.  Dana.  16  vols.  Large  8vo.  Per  volume,  cloth,  $5.00:  sheep, 
$6.00;  half  morocco,  $7.00;  half  russia,  $8.00;  ftill  morocco,  or  russia, 
$10.00. 

Thi  American  Ctclopadia  presents  a  panoramic  view  of  all  human  knowledge.  In 
its  volumes  is  contained  a  vast  fund  of  practical  information  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
all  their  branches,  including  Mechanics,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
and  Physiology ;  on  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures ;  on  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Theology ;  on  Biography  and  History,  Geography  and  Ethnology ;  on  Political  Economy, 
the  Trades,  Inventions,  Politics,  the  Things  of  Common  Life,  and  Qeneral  Literature. 

The  work  is  sold  to  subscribers  only.  It  is  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes,  each  con- 
taining about  800  pages,  fully  illustrated  with  several  thousand  Wood  Engravings,  and 
with  numerous  colored  Lithographic  Maps. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

THE  HUNDRED  GREATEST  MEN.  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  ONE 
HUNDRED  GREATEST  MEN  OF  HISTORY.  Reproduced  from  Fine 
and  Rare  Steel  Engravings,  with  Biographies.    8vo.     Cloth,  $6.00. 

A  General  Introduction  to  the  Work  was  written  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ;  Intro- 
duction to  Section  I  by  Matthew  Arnold;  Section  II  by  H.  Taine;  Section  III  by  Max 
MiJLLER  and  R.  Ren  an  ;  Section  IV  by  Noah  Porter  ;  Section  V  by  A.  P.  Stanley  ;  Sec- 
tion VI  by  II.  Uelmholtz;  Section  VII  by  J.  A.  Froude;  Section  VUI  by  Professor 
John  Fiske. 

HOURS  WITH  GREEK  AND  LATIN  AUTHORS.  From  Various  Eng- 
lish Translations.  With  Biographical  Notices.  By  G.  H.  Jennings  and  W. 
S.  Johnstone.     12mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

LIFE  OF    HIS   ROYAL   HIGHNESS   THE    PRINCE   CONSORT.     By 

Sir  Theodore  Martin.    "With  Portraits  and  views.     Complete  in  5  vols. 
12mo.     Cloth,  $10.00. 

"The  literature  of  England  is  richer  by  a  book  which  will  be  read  with  profit  by  sno 
Deeding  generations  of  her  sons  and  daughters/' — Blackwood, 
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